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A  NEW  ISSUH  OF 

GMORE  SIMMS'  HISTORICAL  AND  BORDER  ROMANCES. 

PUBLISHER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thess  Romances,  enjoying  for  a  long  period  so 
much  popularity,  especially  in  the  South,  have  been 
for  some  years  comparatiyely  out  of  the  market; 
meanwhile,  new  generations  of  readers  having  grown 
into  existence,  a  new  demand  has  arisen,  which  it  is 
deemed  best  to  supply  in  a  form  cheap  and  attractive, 
beginning  with  the  first  of  the  ever-popular  ''  Histori- 
cal Romances  of  the  American  Revolution,''  The  Par- 
tisan— ^the  work  that  began  the  author's  well-known 
series  of  historical  writings,  called  the  Partisan  Nov- 
els, comprising  also  "  MeUichampe,"  "Katharine  Wal- 
ton," ''The  Scout,"  "Porayers,"  "Eutaw,"  "Wood- 
craft," etc.,  carrying  the  reader  through  the  whole 
Revolutionary  period. 

Should  the  publication  of  this  series  in  cheap  form 
meet  vrith  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  they  will 
be  followed  at  short  intervals  by  the  "  Border  Roman- 
ces" of  the  same  author,  and  those  in  turn  by  the 
remaining  works  to  the  completion. 
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••Tli^fpm^^  ADMrioMi  1q  the  eboiM  cT  Mi  wlieotab  Mite  t»  UiTe&tf#B,  iHtb  d«- 
•eriptive  powen,  second  only  to  Cooper,  and,  ab  a  general  rale,  with  a  flur  aoperlor 
toslflit  into  ebaracteii,  Siama  raakB  aa  a  novellai  lint  among  the  Ibrattoat,  and  we  an 
glad  to  And  his  ff9tA  merit  Is  at  length  beooming  very  generally  appreciated."— 

"Ifte  BeTotattonary  tatoa  of  tke  'Fartlwi>«  oI«ia  aia  i««ll  ealeilated  te  affoHM  wU 
keep  i^lve  Ainerioan  national  ardor,  and  ahoald  bto  In  the  haoda  of  the  vi^g  youth  of. 

•"  It  li  a  eradn^ible  fowpUgieut  to  wv»  Aokqriqn  pcU^m  |h«t  th^y  yet  Hve,  and  irheii 
one  generation  of  readers  has  passed  away,  the  meriu  of  the  works  commend  them  to 
the  attt&tion  of  their  .aaeoeaaora,  aa  Is  the  osae  irtth  tlie  apfcited  Savoliitfomir  romanoM 
of  Wov  GUnore  dlmm^.V—PMiad^ipMa  Sitn, 

**  Many  years  hare  elapsed  since  the  first  pablleatton  of  the  *  Partisan,^  daring  which 
tlvie  tt  km  been  .tried  1»  tiie  urnoible  of  hot  eiiiieiatQ,  and  Jbvui.  to  eontalD,  if  oobm 
alloy,  yet  mainly  pore  ore.  It  has  now  been  careftilly  revised— iu  style  chastened,  and 
its  cmdiUea  weeded  oat— and  a  new  geaeiatloB  will  t«ad  it  with  deep  interest.*—  TanUt^e 
BUuU. 

**  Written  by  a  gifted  son  of  Carolina,  and  first  ppbllabed  near  forty  years  agc^  Md  is 
now  TcpQUish'ed  after  vAdeeguing  the  rerlslon  of  riper  JadgneDt  and  matarer  taste.  It 
portrays  .the  character  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  In  the  embittered  times  of  the 
BeroHitton,  and  sketehea,  with  a  good  degree  of  fidelity,  the  scenes  of  the  war  aa  they 
were  there  enacted.**—  WoressUr  (Jfoes.)  Palkuiiunu 

**  We  think  we  aee  a  growing  recognition  of  the  claims  of  fiimnu  to  be  received  aa  one 
of  the  beat  (ind  mekt  aeemrate  dironielera  of  evmta  In  our  colonial' Matoty  which  *the 
worid  will  not  wllllogly  let  die.'  "^^FMlad^^jpMa  Ag&, 

**  Written  throaghoat  in  a  lively,  glowing  style,  and  is  brimftal  of  excitement  ftroifi 
oetJUBMieeiBant  to  eloae.'*-.-2>e*««  (iMcA.)  Ad90f<9Um 

**  Afa  i^Qi#rki|Ue  t^r  |heir.T«riid{nUltade  aa  for  tlr«^  {>rtUiane0.  Vm  thete  semt-hla- 
torical  chronicles  the  anther  deserves  the  gratitade  of  the  people  of  Booth  Curollna,  since 
his  pen  alone  has  done  any  thing  :iiko  adequate  Jostlce  to  the  heroism  and  ohiialty  of 
their  Kxc«tU>nJ^—(Sku-httoni&  a)  Stmihem  UUrary  QmtUe, 


^^  nio^iilbota  afo  a  Isw  "Botieea**  taken  at  random  from  a  mewi,  moatly  of  the 
tame  tenor,  that  uppMrad  upon  fonnor  iaaiiea  of  Ifr.  flimma*  worka. 
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INTROPUCTION. 


TO  RtCUARD  YEADON,  ESQ.,  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
flY  Dear  Ybajdqh: 

WheO)  in  1836, 1  first  inscribed  this  romance  with  your  name* 
we  neither  of  us  could  have  imagined  the  long  list  of  other  volumes  which 
have  followed  from  the  same  pen.  That  I  have  continued  a  profession  in 
which  so  few  of  our  people  of  the  South  have  found  it  prudent  to  enipigo, 
j0  in  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of  success  in  my  case.  Uf  this  it  is 
scarcely  proper  that  I  should  make  any  boast ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  I  should  express  myself  quite  satisfied  with  the  encouragements 
which  have  attended  my  career.  These  have  not  been  so  groat,  in  pecu- 
niary respocts,  as  yours.  You  have  grown  to  fortune.  You  are  one  of 
her  favourites;  and  it  is  some  satisfaction,  that,  though  her  bounties  have 
been  withheld  from  me,  they  have  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  those  who 
are  worthy,  and  whom  I  rank  among  my  friends — friends  who  have  not 
changed  from  the  beginning,  and  with  whom  I  mostly  bear  the  same 
Ijrratefttl  relations  which  cheered  me  in  the  opening  of  my  career  of  life. 
A  portion  of  what  was  said  in  tJie  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  ^  The 
Partisan,'*  may  be  properly  imAuded  in  what  I  have  to  say  now,  when,  /. 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  I  am  called  upon  to  revise  its  pages, 
for  the  eyes  of  a  wholly  new  generation.  The  work  was  originally 
planned  as  the  first  of  a  Series  devoted  to  the  Dlustration  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  m  South  Carolina.  With  this  object,  I  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  work  more  deeply  and  broadly  than  I  should  have  done,  had 
1  poiposed  merely  the  single  story.    I  designed,  in  fact,  a  trilogy.    Sevr 


VI  IICTRODUCTIOH. 

nl  of  the  persons  of  the  story  were  desttined  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Series.  But,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  danger  which  usually 
Att<}QdB  such  an  experiment,  I  so  arranged  my  material  as  to  make  each  of 
the  stories  independent  of  the  others.  Elach  was  to  be  wrought  out  U 
its  separate  conclusion.  .  But  the  preparation  of  the  suecessors  of  **  The 
Partisan,"  was  rfoceRsarily  to  de{)end  upon  the  degree  of  favour  with  whidi 
that  story  was  received.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  this.  The  work  was  treated  with  indulgence  by  the  critics, 
and  was  welcomed  with  kindness  by  its  readers.  It  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  copies  circulated  and  the  number  of  editions  through  which  it 
passed*  It  was  successful  far  beyond  its  merits.  Its  pages  were  charged 
with  many  crudities — ^there  were  some  serious  faults  of  design  and  deve- 
lopment— the  style  was  careless,  and  the  incidents  chanoterized  by  coarse- 
ness,  and  an  ambitious  effort  at  effect — ^wfaich  declared  sufficiently  for  the 
unpractised  hand,  and  the  imperfect  tastes  of  youth.  The  censures  of 
criticism,  on  these  points,  were  all  very  soon  justifiod  to  my  own  mind, 
by  my  own  growing  experience ;  and  I  have  in  this,  as  in  most  cases  where 
my  writings  were  the  subject,  been  compelled  to  recognise  the  justice  of 
the  most  severe  judgments  uttoi-ed  by  my  critics — ^I  mean  by  those  \^o 
were  at  the  pains  to  examine,  and  v/ho  approached  their  tasks  with  equal 
conscientiousness  and  capacity. 

It  was  while  spending  port  of  a  summer  with  a  fV-Iend  in  Oie  nolghbour- 
hood  of  the  once  beautiful,  but  now  utteriy  decayed  to\ni  of  Durche«ler, 
that  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  revisdt  the  ancient  ruins  of 
the  place.  When  a  boy  I  had  frequently  rambled  over  the  ground,  and  lis- 
tened to  its  domestic  chronicles,  from  the  lips  of  one— now  no  more— 
who  had  been  perfectly  conversant  v/ith  its  local  history,  as  with  a  large 
body  of  revolutionary  and  traditional  history  besides. 

Many  of  its  little  legends  were  inpi-«ss^d  upon  my  memory,  and  the 
ft.rtunes  of  more  than  one  of  its  families,  of  whom  no  record  now  remains, 
Lvt  that  of  the  place  of  burial,  were  deeply  scored  upon  my  mind. 
These,  together  with  the  melancholy  transitions  through  which  the  phicc 
itself  had  gone — ^finally  exchanging  all  the  hum  of  busy  life,  for  the  bic&k 
silence  and  spealung  desolation  of  the  tomb — ^were  well  calculated  to 
inspire  me  with  sentiments  of  veneration.  It  was  with  the  revival  of  old 
iiemoiies,  and  the  awakening  of  new  impulses  and  sentiments,  that  I  ram- 
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bled.  Uy  am  Kan  been  to  ghre  a  stoty  tit  events,  rntlier  tfuui  of  1 1 
peraons.  ^  The  one,  of  eonne,  eould  not  weH  be  done  withottft  the  | 
other ;  yet  it  has  been  my  objeet  to  make  myself  as  greatly  independent 
as  possible  of  the  necessity  which  wonld  combine  them.  A  sober  desire 
for  history — die  nnwritten,  the  unconsidered^  but  vefadoos  history— 4ias 
^eSlCttttti  me,  In  tfaitJaboi»,  asott  of  principle.  The  phases  of  a  time 
of  errors  and  of  wrongs — of  fierce  eoanigo  tenscions  patriotism—yield- 
ing; bat  struggling  Tirtue,  not  eqod  to  the  pressure  of  drenmstances,  and 
falfing  for  a  thne,  Antseus-like,  only  for  a  renewal  and  recovery  of  its 
strength— 4t  has  been  my  aim  to  delineate,  with  all  the  rapklity  of  one, 
who,  with  the  mystic  lantern,  runs  his  uncouth  ahq>os  and  varying  sha- 
dows along  the  gloomy  wall,  startlfaig  the  imagination  and  enkindling 
curfodty.  Hie  medium  through  which  we  now  look  at  these  events,  is, 
in  some  respects,  that  of  a  glass  daricened.  The  characters  rise  up  before 
us  grimly  or  indistinctly.  We  scarcely  believe,  yet  we  cannot  doubt, 
The  evidence  is  closed — ^the  testimony  now  irrefUtaUe^— and  imagination, 
however  audadous  in  her  own  province,  only  venturos  to  embody  and 
model  those  features  of  the  Past,  which  the  sober  History  has  left  indis- 
tinct,  as  not  witiiin  her  notice,  or  unworthy  her  regard.  History,  indeed,  /  - 
as  we  style  it  somewhat  complacentlj,  is  quite  too  apt  to  overlook  the 
best  essentials  of  sodety — such  as  constitute  the  moving  impulses  of  men 
to  action — in  order  to  dihite  on  great  events^ — scenes  in  which  men  ore 
merely  massed,  while  a  tin0e  fhvonrite  overtops  all  the  rest,  the  Hero  Ttsing 
to  the  Myth,  and  -absorbitlg  witiiin  himself  all  the  consideration  which  a 
more  veracious  and  philosophical  mode  of  Writing  wouki  distiihate  over 
states  and  communities,  and  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 

Nor  is  "■  the  Partisan"  merely  a  local  chronicle,  embodying  traditionary . 
heroes  only.  The  persons  of  the  Drama,  many  of  tiiem,  are  names  of 
the  nation,  familiar  to  our  daily  reading.  Gates,  Marion,  DeKalb,  Com- 
^BaDis,  Tarleton,  and  others,  are  all  the  property  of  our  histories.  In  iUus. 
trating  tiie  career  of  these  persons,  and  endeavouring  to  delineate  their 
characteristies,  I  have  followed  the  best  authorities.  I  have  had  sobi» 
before  me,  besides,  wluch  have  never  been  in  print  The  severity  with 
whk^  I  have  visited  the  errors  of  Gates,  and  the  traits  which  I  have  given 
of  his  character,  may  be  thought  harsh,  but  they  ore  sdsUfined  by  all  thb 
best  antiioritiesr-bf  Otiio  Williams,  Lee,  Johnson,  and,  to  a  certain  extafit, 
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tha  nrtentiuiitQiies.  Somethinfir  has  b^on  said  of  die  questionable  ptf^ 
priety  of  UiQS  leviving  these  fiicts,  however  trae,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
fiittlts  and  foibles  of  &  man  eonspieaoiis  in  our  histoiy,  and  one  too  whose 
name  is  asaoeiated  inevitably  with  one  giorious  event  in  our  histoiy.  We 
have  been  renunded  also  of  the  benevolent  maam  of  the  Latins-^  Be 
mortui*  nU  niii  honumC*  But  we  mnrt  take  the  case  out  of  the  appUca- 
tioB  of  the  maxim,  in  ngaid  to  the  great  necessities  of  future  generations. 
The  mdividual  must  be  made  the  example  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  I 
am  decided  that  a  nation  gains  only  in  gloiy  and  in  greatness,  as  it  is 
resolute  to  behold  and  to  pursue  the  truth.  I  would  paint  the  disasters  of 
my  cou&tiy,  where  they  arose  from  the  obvious  eiror  of  her  sons,  in  the 
strongest  possible  colours.  We  should  then  know— our  sons  and  ser- 
vants, alike,  should  then  know-*bow  best  to  avoid  them.  The  rock 
winch  has  wrecked  us  onoe,  should  become  the  beacon  for  those  who 
follow.  It  is  only  by  nuildng  it  so,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  life— 4ts  follies 
or  Busfortunee— can  be  made  tributary  to  its  triumi^  ^o^  ^his  reason 
I  have  dwelt  earnestly  upon  our  disasters ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  moral, 
I  have  somewhat  departed  from  the  absolute  plan  orthe  story,  to  dilate 
upon  the  dangerous  errors  of  the  loaduig  personages  in  the  events  drawn 
upon.  The  histoiy  of  the  march  of  Gates^s  army,  I  have  carefully  elabo- 
rated with  this  object;  and  the  reflecting  mind  will  see  the  parallel  positipn 
of  cause  and  effect  which  I  have  studiously  sought  to  make  obvious, 
wheiever  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  for  the  puiposes  of  instruction.  It 
is  in  this  way,  only,  that  the  novel  may  be  made  useful,  when  itoinisterr 
to  morals,  to  mankind,  and  to  society. 
Butr- 

"Nezt  to  singing  the  meet  foolish  thing. 
Is  gravely  to  harangue  on  what  we  sing,** 

and  I  have  amely  said  enough  for  the  purposes  of  explanation.  It  re- 
mains  only  to  add  that  my  proposed  trSiogy  is  now  complete,  snd  the 
Partisan  warfare  of  Carolina,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
diapters  in  our  revolutionsiy  histoiy,  will  be  found  illustrated  in  this 
vQlvme,  and  that  of  the  two  woiks  by  which  it  wiL  be  foUowed^MoUi* 
•hampe  and  Kathatine  Walton. 
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CHAPTER  L 

*Olh  frtovoQt  dMolatkNil  look,  and  ••• 
TheirHdooDdtUooI   Ttoftplerdncilght: 
A  eountiy  oTerthrown  and  oroBbed— the  aeythe 
€«ii»oT«r  It  ta  wnilH-«ad  lorfoirlm  GrM 
Dumb  with  her  weight  of  woe.** 

Ouv  v^rrative  begins  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  summer  of 

1780.    The  arms  of  the  British  were  at  that  time  triumphant 

throughout  the  colony.    Their  armies  overran  it    Ghariestoo,  the 

chief  city,  had  stood  a  siege,  and  had  fallen,  afbr  a  protracts  and 

honourable  defence  of  eight  weeks ;  succumbing  finally  to  &mine, 

rather  than  the  force  of  arms.     One-half  of  the  military  strengtli 

of  the  lower  country,  then  the  most  populous  region,  had  become 

prisoners'  of  war  by  this  disaster ;  and.  for  the  present,  were  thus 

incapacitated  from  giving  any  assistance  to  their  brethren  in  arms. 

Scattered,  crushed,  and  disheartened  by  repeated  failures,  the  whigs, 

in  numerous  instances,  hopeless  of  any  better  fortune,  had  given  in 

iheir  adhesion  to  the  enemy,  and  had  received  a  pledge  of  British 

protection.    This  protection  secured  them,  as  it  was  thought,  in 

their  property  and  persons,  and  its  condition  simply  called  for  their 

neutrality.   Many  of  the  more  firm  and  honourably  tenacious,  scorn* 

ing  all  compromise  with  invasion,  fied  for  shelter  to  the  swamps  and 

mountains;  and,  through  the  former,  all  Europe  could  not  have 

tracked  their  footsteps.    In  the  whole  State,  at  this  period,  the  cause 

of  American  liberty  had  no  head,  and  almost  as  little  hope :  all  was 

oloomy  and  unpromising.    Marion^  afterwards  styled  the  *^  Swamp 

;^>x.'»  and  Sumter,  the  ^'Qame  Cock"— epithets  aptly  descriptive  </ 
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tlioir  several  military  attributes — ^had  not  yet  properly  risen  in  arm\ 
though  both  of  them  had  been  engaged  already  in  active  and  suc- 
cessful service.  Their  places  of  retreat  were  at  this  time  unknown ; 
aud,  certainly,  they  were  not  then  looked  to,  as  at  an  after  period, 
with  that  anxious  reliance  which  their  valour  subsequently  taught 
their  country  men  to  'enterlain.  Nbthfaig,  iticidbd,  could  be  more 
deplorably  prostrate  than  were  the  energies  of  the  colony.  Here 
and  there  only  did  some  little  partisan  squad  make  a  stand,  or  offer 
a  show  of  resistance  to  the  incursiVe  British  or  the  marauding  and 
malignant  tory — disbanding,  if  not  defeated,  most  usually  after  the 
temporary  object  had  beea  obtained,  and  retreating  for  security  into 
shelter  and  inaction.  There  was  no  sort  of  concert,  save  in  feeling, 
among  the  many  who  were  still  not  unwilling  for  the  fight :  they 
doubted  or  they  dreaded  one  another ;  they  knew  not  whom  to 
trust  The  next  door  neighbour  of  the  staunch  whig  was  not  unfre- 
quently  a  furious  loyalist — as  devoted  to  George  the  Third  as  the 

^oUier  could  have  been  to  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  human  liberty. 
The  contest  of  the  Uevolution,  so  £eir  as  it  had  gone,  had  confirmed 
and  made  tenacious  this  spirit  of  hostility  and  opposition,  until,  in 
the  end,  patriot  and  loyalist  had  drawn  the  sword  against  one 
another,  and  rebel  and  tory  were  the  degrading  epithets  by  which 
they  severally  distiuguiahed  the  individual  whose  throat  they  strove 
to  cut  When  the  metropolis  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  British,  and 
their  arms  extended  through  the  State,  the  tories  alone  were  active 
and  formidable.  These,  hitherto  outlawed  in  all  the  provinces,  had 
mostly  sought  shelter  in  Florida;  whence  they  emerged  as  soon  as  the 
Dritisli  arms  had  established  tlieir  ascendency  in  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina. They  now  took  satisfaction  for  their  own  previous  trials ;  Aud 
crime  was  never  so  dreadful  a  monster  as  when  they  ministered  to 
its  appetites.  Mingled  in  with  the  reguhir  troops  of  the  British,  or  ,^ 
forming  separate  bodies  of  their  own,  and  officered  from  among  ^ 
theipselvea,  they  penetrated  the  well  known  recesses  which  gave 
shelter  to  the  fugitives.  If  the  rebel  resisted,  they  slew  him  with-  ^ 
out  quarter ;  if  he  submitted,  they  hung  him  without  benefit  of 
clergy :  they  spoiled  his  children  of  their  possessions,  and  not  unfre-  I 

•    quently  skw  them  also.     But  few  sections  of  the  low  and  middle  f 
ountjy  eacaped  their  search.     It  was  only  in  the  bald  regions  of/ 

\ 
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NonH  CftraUiia  that  the  fugitires  could  find  repoee ;  only  whe»6  ^ho 
most  xDiBerable  poverty  lock  from  crime  all  temptation,  that  the 
beaten  atid  maltreated  patriots  dared  to  give  themselves  a  breath- 
ing-epace  from  flight  In  the  same  manner  the  frontieroolony  of 
Geoigia  had  already  been  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the  conquerors ; 
and  there,  as  it  was  less  capable  of  xesistanoe,  almost  all  show  of 
opposition  had  been  long  since  at  an  end. 

The  invader,  deceived  by  these  appearances,  declared,  in  swelling 
^giu^  ^  ^  monarch,  that  the  two  colonies  were  properly  sub- 
jugated, and  would  now  return  to  their  obedience.  He  knew  not 
that, 

"  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Thotigh  baffled  oft^  is  ever  won." 

Buty  though  satisfied  of  the  eifideney  of  his  achievements,  and 
himself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  assurances  which  he  had 
made  to  this  efiect,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  did  not 
mx&er  the  slightest  relaxation  of  his  vigilance.  Earl  Comwallia,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  many  leaders  sent  by  the  motheisx)untry  to  the 
colonies  in  that  eventful  contest,  had  taken  charge  of  the  southern 
marching  army  soon  after  the  iall  of  Charleston.  He  was  too  good 
a  soldier  to  omit,  or  to  sleep  in  the  performance  of  any  of  his  duties. 
He  proceeded  with  due  diligence  to  confirm  his  conquests;  and, 
aptly  sustained  by  the  celerity  and  savage  enterprise  of  the  fierce 
legionary.  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  country  was  soon  swept  from  the 
seaboard  to  the  mountains.  This  active  but  cruel  commander, 
who  enacted  the  Claverhouse  in  South  Carolina  with  no  Aranll 
closeness  of  resemblance  to  his  prototype,  was  as  indefatignblc  as 
unsparing.  He  plunged  headlong  into  fight^  with  a  courage  the 
most  unscrupulous,  with  little  refiecticm,  seeming  rather  to  confide  m 
the  boldness  and  impetuosity  of  his  onset  than  to  any  ingenuity  of 
pUm,  or  careful  elaborateness  of  manoeuvre,  kdd  to  this  that  he 
was  sanguinary  in  the  laat  degree  when  triuntphant,  and  we  shall 
easily  understand  the  sources  of  that  terror  which  his  veiy  name 
WW  found  to  inspire  among  the  undrilled,  and,  in  half  the  nunibor 
0^  instances,  tljc  nnarnied  militia  wliicb  oppoBcd  Inm.     *'  Tarleton  r 
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quartern"  wis  tbe  fiimiliar  and  bitteiiy-derisive  phrase  by  whidi, 
when  the  wliige  had  opportunitieB  of  revenge,  his  bloodtliirsty  treatr 
ment  of  the  oirerthrown  and  captive  was  remembered  and  requited. 

The  entire  colony  in  his  poesession — all  opposition,  worthy  the 
name^  at  an  end — the  victor,  the  better  to  secure  his  conquest, 
naarched  an  army  throughout  the  county.  His  presence,  for  the 
time,  had  the  desired  eflfeot.  His  appearance  quelled  disafieotion, 
overawed  all  open  discontents,  and  his  cavalry,  by  superior  skill  and 
mpidity  of  movement,  readily  di^raed  the  little  bands  of  Caroti- 
-nians  that  liere  and  tliere  fell  in  his  way.  Nor  was  tliib  exhilntion 
of  his  power  the  only  proceeding  by  which  he  laboured  to  secure 
the  fruits  of  his  victory.  With  an  excellent  judgment,  he  esta- 
blished garrisons  in  various  eligible  points  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
overawe  by  his  continual  presence :  these  stations  were  judiciously 
chosen  for  independent  and  co-operative  enterprise  alike  ;  they  were 
sufficiently  nigh  for  concert — sufficiently  scattered  for  the  general 
control  of  an  extensive  territory.  Rooky  Mount,  Ninety-Six,  Cam- 
den, Hanging  Rock,  Dorchester,  and  a  large  number  of  military 
posts  besides,  were  thus  created ;  all  amply  provided  with  raunitiona 
of  war,  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  large  bodies  of  troops  under 
experienced  officers. 

These  precautions  for  a  time  compelled  submission.  The  most 
daring  among  the  patriots  were  silent — ^the  most  indulgent  of  the 
loyalists  were  active  and  enterprisii^.  To  crown  and  secure  all,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  was  at  this  period  commander-in-chief  of  the 
southern  invading  army,  proclaimed  a  general  pardon,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  to  all  the  inhabitants^  for  their  late  treasonable 
offences — ^promising  them  a  full  re-instatement  of  their  old  immu- 
nities, and  requiring  nothing  in  return  but  that  they  should  remain 
quietly  in  their  homes.  This  specious  and  well-timed  indulgence 
had  its  due  eflfect ;  and,  in  the  temporary  panic  produced  by  Lin- 
coln's defeat,  the  fall  of  the  metropolis,  the  appearance  of  an  army 
so  formidable  as  that  of  the  British,  and  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary posts  and  fortresses  all  around  thenk,  the  people  generally  put 
on  a  show  of  acquiescence  to  the  authority  of  the  invader,  which 
few  in  reality  felt^  and  which  many  were  secretly  but  resduteh 
determined  never  to  submit  to. 
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Thus  much  is  uecessaiy,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to  the  better 
eomprehension  of  the  narrative  which  follows.  The  reader  wiU 
duly  note  the  ntuation  of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina ;  and  when 
we  add,  that  the  existing  condition  of  things  throughout  the  Union 
was  only  not  so  bad,  and  the  promise  of  future  fortune  but  little  more 
fiivonrable,  all  has  been  said  necessary  to  his  proper  comprehension 
of  the  disGouiigiiig  ckciUBBtences  uader  which  the  partisan  war&re 
of  the  South  began.  With  this  reference  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  that  deliberate  valour^  that  unyieldiiig  patriotism,  which, 
in  a  few  spiHtt,  defying  danger  and  above  the  sense  of  privation,  could 
keep  alire  the'  sacred  fires  of  liberty  in  the  thick  swamps  and  dense 
and  glbomy  forests  of  Carob'na — asking  nothing,  yielding  nothing, 
and  only  leaving  the  field  the  better  to  re-enter  it  (or  the  combat 
Let  UB  now  piroceed  to  the  commencement  of  our  proper  narrative. 


CHAPTER   II. 


•  flmet  flow  thj  walwi,  AflUflj,  and  |d0Mial  OB  ttqr  tailM 
The  moHy  oak  and  nui^r  pine aCaad forth  la aolenui  ranka; 
They  tHnge  thee  In  a  fitting  guise,  nlnce  with  a  gentle  play. 
niroogh  bending  grovei  and  drdlng  detla  thoa  takVi  thy  maay  wwj^ 
Thine  la  the  aiunmer*a  loTettneati  aa? e  when  Septomber  iloraBf 
Arooae  thee  to  the  ango'  mood  that  all  thy  (hoe  deforms ; 
And  thtee  the  recoUeedon  old  whioh  makea  thee  proudly  ddne,  * 
M  hen  happy  thoaaanrts  saw  thee  ivfOi  and  Doaeheaier  waa  thiae.* 

Thx  scene  is  very  much  altered  now.  Dorchester  belongs  to 
Aishley  no  longer.  It  is  a  name — ^a  shadow.  The  people  are  gone; 
the  site  is  distinguished  by  its  ruins  only.  The  ow)  hoots  through 
the  long  night  from  the  old  church-tower,  and  the  ancient  woods 
and  the  quiet  waters  of  the  river  give  back,  in  melancholy  echoes, 
his  unnoted  cries.  The  Carolinian  looks  on  the  spot  with  a  saddened 
spirit  The  trees  crowd  upon  the  ancient  thoroughfare ;  the  brown 
viper  hisses  from  the  vene^le  tomb,  and  the  cattle  graze  along  the 
clustering  bricks  that  distinguish  the  ancient  chimney-places.  It 
is  now  one  of  those  prospects  that  kindle  poetty  in  the  most  insensi- 
ble observer.  It  is  one  of  the  visible  dwelling-places  of  Time ;  and 
the  ruins  that  still  mock,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  destructive  pro 
gress,  have  in  themselves  a  painful  chronicle  of  capricious  change 
and  various  affliction.  They  speak  for  the  dead  that  lie  beneath 
them  in  no  stinted  number ;  they  record  the  leading  features  of  a 
long  history,  crowded  with  vicissitudes. 

But  our  purpose  now  is  with  the  past,  and  not  with  the  prtsent 
We  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  village  of  Dorchester  was  full  of 
life,  and  crowded  with  inhabitants ;  when  the  coaches  of  the  wealthy 
planters  of  the  neighbourhood  thronged  the  highway;  when  the 
bells  from  tlie  steeple  sweetly  calle  I  to  ihib  Sabbath  worship ;  and 
when,  throughout  the  week,  the  shops  were  crowded  with  buyers, 
and  the  busy  hammer  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  axe  of  the  labourer, 
«ent  up  their  crowding  noises,  imaging,  upon  a  small  scale,  many  of 
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the  mem  stining  attribates  of  tfie  great  ciiiij^  and  afi  <^  ita  life. 
Dorchester  tlieii  had  lorend  hundred  inhabitania.  The  plan  of  the 
place  lies  before  110  now — a  regnhu^y  laid  oat  cityi  of  perfect 
aqoarea,  with  Ha niarketrplaoe,  Ha  hotek,  aad  Hs  chorohea;  ita  busy 
wharrea,  and  ka  little  enift  of  sloop  and  schooner,  lying  at  anchor, 
or  skimiinng  along  the  dear  bosom  of  the  Ashley.  It  had  ita  gar- 
rison also,  and  not  the  smattest  portion  of  its  din  and  bustle  arose 
from  the  fine  body  of  rsd-eoated  and  smartly-dressed  soldiers  then 
oocopying  the  square  fort  of  ti^ia-work,  which  to  this  day  standa 
upon  the  hill  of  DorBhester^Qat  where  the  rirer  bends  in  with  a 
broad  sweep  U>  the  TiUage  site-^in  a  singular  state  of  dun^xlily  and 
pnserfalMD. 

-  Una  f(xt  commanded  tiie  river  and  village  alike.  The  old  bridge 
of  DoidMster,  whieh  crossed  the  Aahley  at  a  little  distaaoe  above  it, 
was  alao  within  its  range.  The  troops  at  frequent  periada  paraded 
in  the  market-plaoe,  and  every  art  was  made  use  of  duly  to  impress 
upon  the  people  the  danger  <^  any  resistance  to  a  power  so  capable 
to  annoy  and  to. punish.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  amusing  to 
perceive  how  dodle,  how  loyal  indeed,  are  those  inhabitants,  who,  but 
a  few  weeks  before  were  in  arms  against  their  present  rulers  and  wlio 
now  only  wait  a  convenient  season  to  resume  the  weapons  whidi 
policy  had  persuaded  them  to  lay  aaidei 

None  of  the  villagervwere  more  dutifril  or  devout  in  their  allegi* 
anee  than  Richard  Humphriee-*-01d  Dick,  sly  Dick-— Holy  Dick, 
as  his  neighbours  capriciously  styled  him — ^who  kept  the  **  Royal 
George,"  then  the  high  tavern  of  the  village.  The  (at,  beefy  face  of 
fbe  good-natured  Hanoverian  hung  in  yellow  before  the  tavern 
lioor,  ou  one  of  the  two  mam  roads  leading  from  the  country  through 
the  town.  The  old  monarch  had,  in  this  exposed  situation,  unde^ 
gone  repeated  trials.  At  the  commencement  of  the  RevoluUon,  the 
landkxrd,  who,  after  the  proverbial  fhshion  of  landlords  'in  all 
coutttriea,  really  cared  not  who  was  king,  had  been  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  take  down  the  sign  and  replace  it  with  another 
more  congenial  to  the  popular  feeling.  George,  in  the  mean  time, 
waa  assigned  less  conspicnous  lodgings  in  an  ancient  garret  The 
change  of  circumstances  restored  the  venerable  poitrait  to  its  place; 
«nd  under  the  eyes  of  the  British  garrison,  there  wete  few  more 


tiiiMtoiigbg<»iig  loyafiste  ia  the  tiOige  dwift  Sicbard  Hnmphriei. 
He  wea  a  aooiable  old  nuuiy  fond  of  dfiiiki  wbo  gonerallj  filkd  his 
owa  glaaa  vheneTer  oeUed  upon  to  replenish  that  of  h»  oiMtomer. 
Hia  hoQse  ma  the  common  thoronghfare  of  the  tnurelUng  and  the 
idle*  Theaoldier,  not  on  dutj^  foaad  it  a  pleasant  lounge;  the 
tory,  conident  in  the  sympathies  ot  the  laadbrd,  and  adieitoaa 
of  the  good  opinion  of  the  ruling  powera,  made  it  hia  regular  ie« 
Boxi;  and  even  the  whig,  ootnpeUed  to  keep  down  hb  patriotisait 
in  order  to  keep  np  his  credit^  not  unwisely  aannteied  aboaft  in^ 
the  same  wide  hjdl  with  the  enemy  he  feared  and  hated,  but  whom 
itwBS  nopaiidr  his  polioy  at  the  present  moment  to  alarm  or  irri- 
tate. Humphries,  from  these  helping  circamstances,  diatanoed  atti 
eompetition  in  the  viliage.  The  oj^sition  house  was  nudntained 
by  a  sQspeeted  wUg— one  Pryov^who  was  avoided  aoeording^y. 
Pcyor  waa  a  atnrdy  eitisen^  who  asked  no  &?ors;  and  if  he  did 
■ot  anrow  himself  in  the  language  of  defiance,,  ai  the  saoae  time 
seemed  to  take  any  steps  to  eonoiliate  patronage  or  do  away  with 
snspioion.  He  simply  codced  his  hat  at  the  ancient  customer^ 
now  passing  to  the  o^er  honse ;  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pooketa 
of  his  breeohesi  and,  with  a  manful  rodgnation,  growled  through 
his  teeth  as  he  foUowed  the  deserter  with  hia  eyea—* **The  white- 
livered  skunk !    He  may  go  aad  be  d-^." 

This  Boilt  of  philosophy  waa  agreeable  enough  to  Humphites, 
who^  though  profligate  in  some  re^)eots,  was  yet  sufficiently  world- 
ly  to  have  a  close  eye  to  the  accumnlatioD  of  his  sixpences. 
His  houaehold  was  well  served;  for,  though  himself  a  widower, 
bis  daughter  Bella,  a  buiom»  lively,  ooi^ttisb,  but  gentle-natnred 
creature^  proved  no  oommon  houseke^Mr.  She  was  but  a  gxri, 
however,  but  sixteen,  and  as  she  had  k>ng  laeked  the  restraining 
preaence  of  a  matron,  and  possessed  but  little  dignity  herself  the 
house  had  its  attractions  for  many,  in  the  freedoms  which  the  old 
man- either  did  not  or  would  not  see,  and  whldi  the  girl  herself 
was  quite  too  young,  too  innocent^  and  perhaps  too  weak,  often  to 
find  foult  with.  Her  true  protection,  however,  wns  in  a  brother 
not  muoh  older  than  herself,  a  fine  manly  feUow,  and — ihoi^h 
with  the  eantiona  policy  of  all  around  bira  suppressing  hii  pradi- 
lectii»na  for  the  time-  a  stsuncb  partiMin  of  American  liberty. 
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U  iNM  oil  A  plauBSiil  aftemoou  in  Juna,  that  m  tall^  well  made 
youth,  ptobftbly  twenty4btir  or  immUj'&y^.  yean  of  age,  rode  up  to 
ihe  door  of  the  ^  Royal  Geoige,"  aad  throwing  his  bridle  to  a  servaat, 
entered  the  hotel.  His  person  had  been  observed,  and  his  ap|)ear- 
anoe  duly  len^arked  npoik,  by  several  penoas  already  assembled  in 
the  hall  which  he  now  «|>proached»  The  new  oomer,  indeed,  was 
no(  OBB  to  pass  uanotieed.  His  peraoB  was  symmetry  itself^  and 
the  esae  witli  which  ha  m«n4^(ed  his  steed,  the  unhssiti^ing  boldness 
With  which  he  kspt  on  his  way  aikL  gazed  around  him  ait  a  p^od 
and  m  a  plaqe  where  all  were  timid  and  suspicious,  could  not  fiul  to 
fix  attention.  His  face  too,  was  significant  of  a  character  of  oosBh 
inand,  besides  being  finely  intelligent  and  UAorMy  hands(»ue ;  and 
though  he  earned  no  weapoiui  that  were  visible^  there  was  something 
exceedingly  military  ia  hk  movement ;  and  the  cap  which  he  wore, 
made  of  some  native  fur  and  sUghtly  resting  upon  one  sids  of  his 
thickly  clusteris^  brown  hair,  imparted  a  daring  expression  to  his 
look,  which  gave  confirmation  to  the  idea.  Many  were  the  remarks 
of  those  in  the  liaU  a%  boldly  dashing  down  the  high  road,  he  left 
the  church  to  the  right,  and  moving  along  the  market-place,  came 
at  once  towards  the  tavern^  which  stood  on  the  comer  of  Prince 
and  Ikidge  streets. 

"  A  bold  chap*  with  his  spuiB»  that,''  exclaimed  Sergeant  Uav 
tiugs,  of  the  garrison,  who  was  a  frequ^t  guest  of  tlie  tavern,  and 
had  found  no  small  degree  of  bvourwith  the  landlord's  daughter. 
''A  bold  uhapi,  tbat-'-do  you  know  him,  Humphries  ?" 

This  question  brou^i  the  landloid  to  the  wiiidow.  He 
kicked  intently  upon  the  youtli  as  he  fqppvoauhed,  but  seemed 
at  fiiult. 

^Know  himt  why  yes^  I  think  I  do  know  him,  sergeant: 
tliat's — ^yes — ^that's — ^bless  my  soul,  I  don't  know  liim  at  all  P 

**  Well,  be  sure  now,  Humphries,'*  coolly  spokq  the  sergeant 
**•  Such  a  good-lookiug  fellow  ou^t  not  to  be  Ibrgotten.  But  he 
'lighl%  and  we  shall  soon  know  better." 

A  few  moments,  and  the  stranger  made  his  appearance.  Tlie 
landloid  bustled  op  to  him,  and  oflS»red  assistance,  which  the  youth 
daelinod  for  hiraseli^  but  gave  directions  for  liis  horse's  tendanae* 

^Sliall  be  seta  to,  captain,"  said  tlie  landlord. 
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J      ^  Whj  do  yon  call  me  ci^tiinF'  denumded  the  youth,  stenly. 
f      **  Bless  me,  don't  be  a^gry,  squire ;  but  didit^  you  say  you  was  a 
captam  f"  apologetically  replied  Humphries. 

*♦  I  did  not/' 

^  Well,  bieas  me,  but  I  could  have  sworn  you  did — ^uow  didn't 
he,  gentlemen  9 — sergeant,  did'nt  you  heaf — ^ 

"It  matters  not,^  the  stranger  inteirupted;  ^^  matters  not 
You  were  mistaken,  and  those  gentlemen  need  not  be  appealed  to. 
Hate  my  horse  cared  tor,  if  you  please.  He  has  oome  &r  and  fast 
to-day,  and  will  need  a  good  rubbing.  Gire  him  fodder  now,  but 
no  com  for  an  hour." 

*^  It  shall  be  done,  captain." 

"Hark'ee,  my  friend,"  said  the  youth  angrily,  ^  you  will  not  style 
me  captam  again,  unless  you  would  have  more  than  you  can  put  up 
with.  I  am  no  captain,  no  colonel,  no  commander  of  any  sort^  and 
unless  yon  give  me  the  troops,  am  not  willing  to  wear  tlie  title.  So, 
understand  me." 

"•  Ask  pardon,  squire;  but  it  comes  so  comnion--Hisk  pardon, 
sir ;"  and  the  landlord  ^shuffled  off,  as  he  spoke,  to  see  after  his 
business.  As  he  retired,  Sergeant  Hastings  made  up  to  tlie  new 
comer,  and  with  all  the  consequence  of  one  having  a  certain  portion 
of  authority,  and  accustomed  to  a  large  degree  of  deference  from 
those  around  him,  proceeded  to  address  the  youth  on  the  subject 
matter  of  hb  momentary  annoyance. 

"  And  with  your  leave,  young  master,  where's  the  harm  in  l>eing 
captain  or  colonel  ?     I  don't  see  that  there's  any  oilence  in  iL" 

^  None,  none  in  the  world,  sir,  in  being  captain  or  colonel,  but 
some,  I  take  it,  in  being  styled  such  undeservedly.  The  office  is 
good  enough,  and  I  have  noobjectiousto  it;  but  I  have  no  humour 
to  be  called  by  any  nickname." 

"  Nickname — why,  d — ^n  it,  sir — why,  what  do  you  mean !  Do 
you  pretend  that  it's  a  nickname  to  be  called  an  officer  in  his 
majesty's  troops,  sir  ?  If  you  do^  sir — ^  and  the  sergeant  concluded 
his  swaggering  speech  with  a  most  stormy  stare. 

**  Pistols  and  daggers !  most  worthy  officer  in  his  majesty's  troops, 
do  uot  look  so  dangerous,"  replied  the  ydllth  very  coolly.  He  saw 
at  a  ghince  the  sort  of  Hector  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  an%l 
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would  have  answered  him  with  his  boot|  hut  that  bis  polii^  de- 
manded forbearaaoe.  He  oontinued,  pacifically :  *'  I  have  no  aoit 
of  intention  to  offend  captain  or  aergeant  I  oolj  beg  that,  u  I 
am  neither  one  nor  the  other,  nobody  will  force  me  into  their 
jackets." 

"And  why  not,  yoong  master T  said  the  sergeant,  somewhat 
IMcified,  but  still,  as  he  liked  not  the  nonehaiancs  of  the  stranger, 
seemingly  bent  to  press  upon  him  a  more- full  development  of  his 
opinions.  "  Why  not  t  Is  it  not  honourable,  I  ask  you,  to  hold 
bos  majesty's  oommisaon,  and  would  you  not,  as  a  loyal  subject,  be 
very  glad  to  accept  one  at  his  hands  T 

There  was  no  little  interest  manifested  by  the  spectators  as  this 
question  was  put,  and  they  gathered  more  closely  about  the  beiet 
stranger,  but  still  keeping  at  a  deferential  distance  from  the  sergeant 
Ue,  too,  looked  forward  to  the  reply  of  the  youth  with  some  interest. 
His  head  was. advanced  and  his  arms  akimbo,  and,  stationed  in 
front  of  the  person  he  examined,  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  his  clum- 
sy compact  person  and  round  rosy  &ce  looked  exceedingly  imposing 
in  every  eye  but  that  of  the  person  for  whose  especial  sight  their 
various  terrors  had  been  put  on.  The  youth  seemed  annoyed  by 
the  pertinacity  of  his  assailant,  but  he  made  an  effort  at  composure, 
and  after  a  brief  pause  replied  to  the  inquiry. 

"  Honourable  enough,  doubtless.  I  know  nothing  about  the  em- 
ployment, and  cannot  say.  As  for  taking  a  commission  at  his 
majesty's  hands,  I  don't  kuow  that  I  should  do  any  such  thing." 

The  dechiration  produced  a  visible  emotion  in  the  assembly. 
One  or  two  of  the  spectators  slid  away  silently,  and  the  rest  seemed 
variously  agitated,  while  at  the  same  time,  oi^e  person  whom  the 
stranger  had  not  before  seen — a  stout,  good-looking  man,  seemingly 
in  hnmUe  life,  and  not  over  his  own  age — came  forward,  and,  with 
notlnng  ostentatious  in  his  manner,  placed  himself  alongside  of  the 
man  who  had  so  boldly  declared  bimselC  Sergeant  Hastings 
seemed  fer  an  instant  almost  paralysed  by  what  appeared  the  auda- 
city of  the  stranger.  At  len^,  detaching  his  sword  partially  from 
the  sheath,  so  that  a  few  inches  of  the  bbde  became  visible,  he 
looked  round  with  a  potential  aspect  upon  the  company,  and  then 
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*^Ha!  not  take  a  commissioti  from  the  hands  oi  his  majesty! 
>  This  looks  suspicioas !  And  pray,  sir,  tell  us  why  yon  Would  ndt 
accept  his  majesty^s  oommisnon  9^ 

Unmoved  by  tiie  solemnity  of  (be  proceeding,  the  youth  with  the 
utmost  quietness  replied — 

"'  For  the  reiy  best  reascm  in  the  world — I  should  scarcely  know 
what  to  do  with  it" 

^  Oh,  that's  it  T  said  the  sergeant  **  And  so  you  are  really  not 
(in  officer  r 

"  No.  Pre  been  telling  you  and  this  drinking  fellow,  the  land-* 
lord,  all  the  time,  that  I  am  no  officer,  and  yet  neither  of  you  seems 
satisfied.  Nothing  will  do,  but  yon  will  put  me  in  his  majesty's 
commission,  and  make  me  a  general  and  what  not,  whether  I  will 
or  no.     But  where's  the  man  ? — Here,  landlord!** 

"Father's  out,  can  I  serve,  sir  I"  said  a  soft  voice,  followed  by 
-L  the  pretty  maid  of  the  inn,  the  fair  Bella  Hmaphries,  whose  person 
was  now  visible  behind  the  bar. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  you  can ;"  and  as  the  stranger  youth  spoke,  and 
the  maid  courtesied,  he  tapped  her  gently  upon  the  cheek,  and 
beg^  that  he  might  be  shown  his  apartment,  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  probability  that  he  would  be  an  inmate  for  several  days 
of  the  tavern.  The  seigeant  scowled  fiercely  at  the  liberty  thus 
taken,  and  the  youth  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  eye  of  the  girl 
sank  under  the  glance  (hat  the  former  gave  her.  He  said  nothing, 
however,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  little  tat  valise  that  he  carried, 
the  only  furniture,  besides  saddle  and  bridle,  Irom  by  his  horse,  he 
followed  the  steps  of  Bella,  who  soon  conducted  him  to  his  cham^ 
ber,  and  left  him  to  those  ablutions  which  a  long  ride  along  a  sandy 
road  had  rendered  particularly  necessary. 

The  sergeant  meanwhile  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  what  had 
taken  place.  He  was  vexed  that  he  had  not  terHfied  the  youth-— ^ 
vexed  at  his  composure — vexed  that  he  had  tapped  Bella  Hmnphries 
upon  her  cheek,  and  dotibly  vexed  that  she  had  submitted  with  such 
excdleiit  grace  to  the  aforesaid  tapping.  The  truth  is,  Sei^esnt 
Hastings  claimed  some  exclusive  privileges  with  the  maiden.  He 
was  her  regular  gallant — ^bestowed  upon  her  the  greater  part  of  hie 
idle  time,  and  had  flattered  himself  that  he  stood  alone  in  her  esti- 


mstioii ;  and  so^  perhftpt,  &e  did.  His  sttentkms  had  given  him  a 
large  degree  of  influence  oyer  her,  and  what  with  hia  big  ^>eech, 
swaggering  oairiage,  and  flaihy  nnifonn,  poor  Bella  had  IcMig.sinoe 
been  taoght  to  acknowledge  his  power  over  her  fimcj*  But  the 
girl  was  eoquetti^  and  her  verj  position  as  maid  of  the  inm  had 
contributed  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  natural  <  pradiapoeition. 
The  kind  words  and  innocent  freedoms  of  the  handsome  stranger 
were  not  disagreeable  to  her,  and  she  felt  not  that  thej  interfered 
with  the  claims  of  the  sergeant^  or  wovdd  be  so  disagreeable  ta  him, 
until  she  beheld  the  scowhng  glance  with  which  he  aunreyed  tbem. 

In  the  hall  below,  to  which  the  landlord  had  now  vetnmed,  Haa^ 
^offi  gave  utterance  to  the  spleen  which  this  matter  had  occa- 
sioBed« 

^  lIudfB  an  impudent  fellow — a  very  impudent  Mlow.  I  don't 
Kkehim,ataUr' 

The  landbrd  looked  up  timidly.    "^  And  what^  sergeantr^whatr 

**  I  say,  I  don't  like  him.    I  suspeot  him  P 

**  Sospect  1  God  ha'  mere^^ ;  and  who  do  yoti  think— *who  do 
you  think  he  is,  sergeant  ?" 

**  How  ^ottld  I  know !  I  asked  you :  you  know  erery  thing ; 
ai  least,  yon  pteteod  to.    Why  are  yon  out  here  f    Who  is  he  I" 

"^  Bless  me,  I  cant  say;  Idontknow." 

'^  What  do  you  Mnk  he  is  T 

''Thmkl  I^ink!  oh!  no!  nol  I  don't  think." 

**  H«  certainly  is  an  impudent — a  very  suspicious  person." 

^  Do  you  think  so,  sergeant  f"  asked  one  of  the  persons  present^ 
with  an  air  of  profound  alarm. 

^  I  do — a  very  suspicious  person— one  that  should  be  watched 
narrowly." 

'^  I  see  nothing  suspicious  about  him,"  said  another,  the  same  in- 
dividual who  had  placed  himself  beside  the  stranger  when  the  wrath 
of  the  sergeant  was  expected  to  burst  upon  him,  and  when  he  had 
actually  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  '^  I  see  nothing  suspicious 
about  the  stranger,"  said  the  speaker,  boldly,  "except  that  he  doesn't 
like  to  be  troubled  with  foolish  questions." 

**  Foolish  questions — foolish  questions !  Bless  me,  John  Davis, 
do  you  know  what  you're  a  saying?"    The  landlord  spoke  in  great 
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trepidation,  and  placed  himself  as  he  addreeaed  John  Dana,  between 
him  and  the  sergeant 

"  Yes,  I  know  perfectly  what  I  say.  Master  Humphries ;  and  I 
say  it^s  veiy  unmannerly,  the  way  in  which  the  stranger  has  been 
pestered  with  foolish  questionsw  I  say  it,  and  I  say  it  again ;  and  I 
don't  care  who  hears  it    Vm  ready  to  stand  up  to  what  I  say." 

*'  Bless  me,  the  boy's  road  I  Now,  seigeant,  donH  mind  him-^ 
he's  only  foofish,  you  see." 

^  Mind  him — oh  no  I  Loc^  you,  young  man,  do  you  see  that 
tree  f    It  won't  take  mucli  treason  to  tuck  you  up  there." 

*^  Treason,  indeed !  I  talk  no  treason,  Secgeant  Hastings,  and  I 
defy  you  to  prove  any  agin  me.  I'm  not  to  be  frightened  this  time 
o'  day,  Vd  have  you  to  know ;  and  though  you  are  a  sodger,  and 
wear  a  red  coat,  let  me  tell  you  there  is  a  tou^  colt  in  the  woods 
that  your  two  legs  can't  straddle.  There  is  no  treason  in  that,  for  it 
only  concema  one  person,  and  that  one  person  is  your  own  self, 
and  Fm  as  good  a  man  as  you  any  day." 

^  You  d — d  rebel,  is  it  so  you  speak  to  a  sergeant  in  his  ma- 
jesty's service  t  Take  that " — and  with  the  words,  with  his  sword 
drawn  at  the  instant,  he  made  a  stroke  with  the  fiat  of  it  at  the 
head  of  the  sturdy  disputant,  which,  as  the  latter  somewhat  antici- 
pated  the  assault,  he  was  prepared  to  elude.  This  was  done 
adroitly  enough,  and  with  a  huge  club  which  stood  conveniently  in 
the  comer,  he  had  prepared  himself  without  fear  to  guard  against 
a  repetition  of  the  attack,  when  the  stranger,  about  whom  the  coil 
had  arisen,  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  at  once  interposed 
between  the  parties. 


CHAPTER   III. 

**  It  is  a  WTitt«n  bondage — writ  in  stripes, 
And  1ett«r*d  in  our  blood.    Like  beaten  houndai 
Wo  croaeh  and  cry,  bat  clench  not — lick  Um  kwul 
That  etrikoe  and  ■ooai^aa.*' 

Hastings  turned  furiously  at  the  interruption ;  but  the  stranger, 
though  entirely  unarmed,  stood  his  ground  firmly,  and  looked  on 
him  with  composure. 

"  That's  a  bright  sword  you  wear,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  scarcely  a 
good  stroke,  and  an3rthing  but  a  gallant  one,  Master  Sergeant, 
which  you  make  with  it  How  now,  is  it  the  fashion  with  British 
soldiers  to  draw  upon  unarmed  men  T 

The  person  addressed  turned  upon  the  speaker  with  a  scowl 
which  seemed  to  promise  that  he  would  transfer  some  portion  of 
his  anger  to  the  new  comer.  He  had  no  time,  however,  to  do  more 
than  look  his  wrath  at  the  interruption  ;  for  among  the  many  per- 
sons  whom  the  noise  had  brought  to  the  scene  of  action  was  the 
fair  Bella  Humphries  herself.  The  maid  of  the  inn — accustomed 
probably  to  quell  such  conflicts  by  her  beauty  and  persuasions — 
waited  not  an  instant  to  pUce  herself  between  the  parties,  and,  as 
if  her  own  interest  in  tlie  persons  concerned  gave  her  an  especial 
right  in  the  matter,  she  fearlessly  passed  under  the  raised  weapon 
of  Hastings,  addressing  him  imploringly,  and  with  an  air  of  inti- 
macy, which  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  feature  in  the  business.  So, 
at  least,  the  individual  appeared  to  think  to  whose  succour  she  had 
come.  His  brow  blackened  still  more  at  her  approach,  and  when 
she  interfered  to  prevent  strife,  a  muttered  curse,  half-audible,  rose 
to  his  lips.  Brandishing  the  club  which  he  had  wielded  with  no 
little  readiness  before,  he  seemed  more  than  ever  desirous  of  renew- 
mg  tlie  combat,  though  with  all  its  disadvantages.  But  the  parties 
around  generally  interfered  to  prevent  the  progress  of  tlie  strife ; 
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and  Bella,  whose  mind  seemed  perfectly  assured  of  Hastings'  invin 
cibility,  addressed  her  prayers  only  to  him,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
other. 

'^Now  don't  strike,  Sergeant  —  don't,  I  pray?  John  is  only 
foolish,  and  don't  mean  any  harm.    Strike  him  not,  I  beg  yo j  I " 

^  Beg  for  yourself,  Bella  Humphries — t  don't  want  any  of  your 
begging  for  me.  Tm  no  chicken,  and  can  hold  my  own  any  day 
against  him.  So  don't  come  between  us — ^you  in  particular — ^you 
had  better  keep  away." 

The  countryman  spoke  ferociously ;  and  his  dark  eye,  long  black 
hair,  and  swarthy  cheek,  all  combined  to  give  the  expression  of 
nerce  anger  which  his  words  expressed,  a  lively  earnestness  not  ill- 
adapted  to  sustain  them.  The  girl  looked  on  him  reproachfully  as 
he  spoke,  though  a  clo^e  observer  might  have  seen  in  her  features  a 
something  of  conscious  error  and  injustice.  It  was  evident  that 
the  parties  had  been  at  one  period  far  more  intimate  than  now ; 
and  the  young  stranger,  about  whom  the  coil  began,  saw  in  an 
instant  the  true  situation  of  the  twain.  A  smile  passed  over  his 
features,  but  did  not  rest,  as  his  eye  took  in  at  a  glance  the  twofold 
expression  of  Bella's  face,  standing  between  her  lovers,  preventing 
the  fight — scowled  on  furiously  by  the  one,  and  most  affectionately 
leered  at  by  the  other.  ITer  appeal  to  the  sergeant  was  so  compli- 
mentary, Uiat  even  were  ho  not  half-ashamed  of  what  he  had  al- 
ready done  in  coramencini;  a  contest  so  unequal,  he  must  have 
yielded  to  it  and  forborne.  Some  of  his  moderation^  too,  might 
have  arisen  from  his  perceiving  the  hostile  jealousy  of  spirit  with 
which  his  rival  regarded  her  preference  of  himself.  His  vanitv 
was  enlisted  in  the  application  of  the  maiden,  and  with  a  becom- 
ing fondness  of  expression  in  his  glance,  turning  to  the  coquette, 
he  gave  her  to  understand,  while  thrusting  his  sword  back  into  the 
scabbard,  that  he  consented  to  mercy  on  the  score  of  her  applica- 
tion. Still,  as  Davis  held  out  a  show  of  fight,  and  stooii  snugly 
ensconced  behind  his  chair,  defying  and  even  mviting  assault^  it 
WHS  necessary  that  the  sergeant  should  draw  off  honourably  from 
the  contest.  While  returning  the  weapon  to  the  sheath,  therefore, 
he  spoke  to  his  enemy  in  language  of  indulgent  warning,  not  rn  • 
mixed  with  the  military  threats  common  at  the  period — 
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^Hark  yco^good  fdlow — ^jrou're bnA  a  tiiMdlinaB  to  look  out  ^^7 
dttiger,  ai^  there's  too  little  of  you,  after  all»  £»r  me  to  look  aHer 
I  let  Tou  off  tfaie  time ;  but  you're  on  ticklieh  terrttorj,  and  if  yoi 
mo¥e  but  one  side  or  the  othe^  you're  but  a  lost'  man  after  all. 
It's  not  a  safe  ohaoee  to  show  rebel  signs  on  the  king's  highway, 
and  you  hare  an  ugly  squinting  at  disaffeoticii.  My  eyes  are  on 
you  now,  and  if  I  but  see  you  wink,  or  bear  you  hint^  treason, — ay, 
treason^  rebeHioa-^Isee  it  in  your  eyes,  I  tell  you, — but  wink  it  or 
k>ok  it  again,  and  you  bnow  it's  short  woik,  rety  short  work, 
and  a  shorter  joumcfy,  to  the  tight  rope  and  the  branohing  tree." 

The  speaker  looked  roimd  significantly  tipon  the  oompany  as  he 
uttered  a  warning  and  threat,  whioh,  though  addressed  partioukrly 
to  the  refractory  countryman,  were  yet  eridently  as  much  meant 
fer  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  Not  that  the  worthy  sergeant  had  any 
reason  for  uttering  language  which,  in  aH  respeets,  seemed  so  gra- 
tuitous ;  but  this  was  of  a  piece  with  the  wantonly  injudlciow 
habit  of  his  superiors,  from  whom,  with  the  readiness  of  inferiority 
and  ^cophancy,  he  made  free  to  borrow ;  and,  with  as  little  dis- 
crimination, quite  as  frequently  employed  it^  not  leai  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  vanity  dian  for  the  exereise  of  his  power.  The 
speech  had  something  of  its  usual  effect, — keeping  in  silenoe  those 
whose  love  to  talk  might  hare  prompted  to  ooeasional  remark, 
though  without  any  serious  feeling  in  the  matter;  and  subduing 
thoroughly  all  demonstrations  of  disKke  on  tiie  part  of  the  few, 
who,  feeling  things  more  deeply;^  might  be  disposed  rather  to  act 
than  to  speak,  when  under  such  provocation*  Whatever  the  per- 
sons around  may  have  felt  at  the  moment,  they  were  generally 
prudent  enough  to  be  silent.  Old  Hum[^ries  abne,  with  uplifted 
hands,  now  somewhat  teudied  with  liquor,  and  seeing  all  danger 
over,  taune  forward,  and  hobbling  up  to  the  sergeant^  cried  out,  in 
reply^— 

**'  Why,  blen  usy  seigeanty  you  talk  as  if  you  were  among  the  ene- 
luies  of  his  majesty,  and  not  anoMmg  his  good  friends  and  well-wisheis. 
Now,  Pm  sure  I  can  answer  for  all  here.  There's  Jonee  and  Baxter, 
Lrcm  and  Tom  Walker  there^-ali  for  the  orown,-^right  loyal  good 
KbwS)  who  drink  the  health  of  King  Gaoigo  God  bless  him  I — 
whenever  they  can  get  a  drink ;  and  as  for  Jack  Davia,  bless  us,  ser- 
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geant,  thero'd  no  better  boy  in  Goose  Greek,  thotigh  ho  ie  erois  and 
Biiappiflh  when  his  fit'e  on,  and  no  chicken  either,  as  he  aaya  himaeff. 
!?e^U  fight  lor  his  majesty  anv  day,  I  know.  There's  no  mistake  in 
him — there's  no  mistake  in  any  of  the  boys — I  can  answer  ibr  «ll 
that's  here  except — ^"  and  here  the  landlord  paused  in  one  of  the 
longest  speeches  he  had  ever  made,  and  his  eye  rested  doabtfiiUy 
upon  the  persmi  of  the  stranger. 

^Except  me,"  said  the  latter,  coming  forward,  looking  Hastings 
attentively  in  the  &ce  as  he  spoke,  and  at  the  same  time  plaeing  his 
hand  with  some  little  emphasis  upon  the  shoulders  of  old  Hnmphnes, 
— ^  except  me,  Master  Humphries,  for  whom  you  can  say  toothing — 
of  whom  you  know  nothing — but  abovt  whom  you  are  excessivBly 
curious.  You  only  know  I  am  not  a  captain,  ngr  yet  a  colonel; 
9nd  as  I  have  not  satisfied  your  desires  on  these  subjects,  of  course 
you  cannot  answer  for  my  loyalty." 
'  '^ Bless  me,  no;  that  I  can'ty  stranger." 

**But  I  can  answer  for  myself  and  prefer  to  do  so,  Master  Hum- 
phries, and  that's  oiough  for  all  parties ;  and  I  can  say,  as  you  have 
already  said  for  these  gentlemen,  that  my  loyalty  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  (^  any  around  me,  as  we  shall  all  see  in  due  season.  And  now 
that  this  quarrel  is  ended,  let  me  cnly  beg  of  the  worthy  sergeant 
hers,  that  he  may  not  be  so  quick  to  draw  his  weapon  upon  the  man 
that  is  unarmed.  The  action  is  by  no  means  so  creditable  to  the 
Boldier,  and  one  that  he  may,  most  probabiy,  in  time,  come  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

The  periect  oooben  and  self-possession  of  the  stranger,  in  this 
brief  interlude,  confounded  Hastings  not  less  than  it  did  the  rest. 
He  knew  not  in  what  character  to  behold  him,  and,  but  that  he  was 
rather  stolid  than  otherwise,  might  have  exhibited  traces  of  that  con- 
fusion which  his  mind  certainly  felt.  But  the  air  of  superioritir 
which  the  other  manifested,  annoyed  him  too  greatly  to  give  way  U« 
doubt  or  indetermination ;  and  he  was  about  to  answer  roughly, 
when  a  remark  whicb  Davis  made,  of  a  churlish  nature,  to  the 
coquettish  Bella  Humphries,  who  still  lingered  beside  the  sergeant, 
attracted  the  latter's  attention,  and  giving  a  glance  to  the  speaker, 
he  threw  his  collected  spleen  in  that  quarter,  while  addressing  tht 
girl — 
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^8ee  now,  tbat*8  the  good  you  get  for  ULviag  him  from  pumsh- 
luent    He  doesnH  thank  you  at  all  for  what  youVe  done.'' 

"  No,  that  I  don't  r  cried  the  incorrigible  Davis :  "  I  owe  her  as 
'ittle  thanks  as  I  owe  you  kindness, — and  Til  pay  off  both  some 
day.  I  can  hokl  my  own  without  her  help;  and  as  for  her  begging, 
I  don't  want  it — ^I  won't  have  it — ^and  I  demise  it" 

'^What's  that!"  cried  Hastings,  with  a  show  of  retaming 
choler.  • 

'^Nothing,  sei^geant,  nothit^;  don't  mind  what  he  says;  he's 
only  foolish,  and  don't  mean  any  harm.  Now  tdce  your  hand  away 
from  the  sword,  I  beg  you." 

The  girl  looked  so  prettily,  as  she  prayed  him  to  be  quiet,  that 
^e  sddter  relented.  Her  deferential  solicitude  was  all-infhienttal, 
and  softened  modi  of  the  hanh  feeling  that  might  have  eiisted  iu 
his  bosom.  Taking  her  arm  into  his  own,  with  a  consequential 
stmt,  and  throwing  a  look  oi  contempt  upon  his  rival  as  he  passed, 
the  conqueTOT  moved  away  into  tiie  adjoining  apaTtment,  to  whidi, 
as  his  business  seems  private  at  present,  we  shall  not  presume  to  fol- 
low him. 

His  departure  was  the  eignal  for  renovated  Ufe  in  sev)sral  of  those 
persons  who,  in  the  previous  scene,  seemed  quiescent  eni>ugfa.  They 
generously  came  forward  to  Davis  with  advice  and  friendly  counsel 
to  keep  himself  out  of  harm's  way,  and  submit^  most  eivilly,  like  a 
good  ChriatiaBf  to  the  gratuitous  blow  and  buffet  The  most  elo* 
quent  among  them  was  the  landlord. 

**  Now,  bless  me,"  said  he,  ^  John,  my  dear  boy,  why  will  you  be 
after  striding  with  the  aeigeant  f  You  know  yon  cant  stand  against 
him,  asd  wherels  the  use  f  He's  quite  too  toug^  a  colt  for  you  to 
manage,  now,  I  tell  you." 

**  So  you  think,  Master  Humphrie»-'-fio  you  think.  l»ut  Vm  not 
so  sure  of  it,  now,  by  half.  I  can  stand  a  thump  as  nell  m  any 
ni^i — and  I  haint  lived  so  long  in  Goose  Creek  not  to  kn^w  how  to 
give  one  too.  But  how  you  stand  it — ^you,  I  say,  Dick  }lumphries 
— I  don't  altogether  see." 

*^  £h,  Joh»^how  I  jrtand  it  9  Bless  na,  what  do  you  njean,  boy  t 
Ue  don't  Ixouble  me— -he  don't  threaten  me-^Fm  a  good  subject  to 
Im  mtyeslgf." 
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The  joaih  laugliad  imTerontly,  and  die  Btimnger,  who  bad  beec 
standing  apart,  but  atili  within  hearing,  noted-  the  incident  with  a 
considerable  show  of  interest  in  hie  countenance. 

^  And  what  do  you  laugh  at,  John  I  £)on%  boy — ^I  pray  you, 
don't.  lidt's  have  a  glaaa  together,  and  don't  trouble  yoHiself  to  U 
laughing  again ;  there's  danger  in  it.  Oome :  a  gla88.-<-Good  ok 
Jamaica  1    Won't  you  join  ua,  stranger  ? " 

The  youth  declined,  and  Davis  proceeded — 

^  Why  do  I  laugh.  Master  Humphviesf  In  truth,  I  ought  not  tc 
faiugh,  when  I  see'^'r* 

Here  he  paused,  and  with  a  praiseworthy  delicacy,  he  whiapeved  in 
the  old  man's  ear  his  objections  to  the  lavge  degree  of  intimacy 
existing  between  the  British  seigeant  and  his  pretty  daughter. 

^  Oh,  go,  John  I  there's  no  harm,  boy*.  You're  only  jealous  'eanse 
she  turned  you  off." 

^  Turned  me  off,  indeed!"  responded  the  other,  mdigna^ftly  and 
aloud — ^"turned  meoffl  No,  Master  Humphries — not  so  bad  neither* 
But  it's  no  use  talking — ^you'll  know  all  in  time,  and  wili  wish  you 
had  minded  what  I  told  you.  But  go  your  own  gait,  you'll  grow 
fiitter  upon  it;"  and  with  this  not  veiy  nice  proverb  the  disappointed 
lover  turned  away  without  taking  the  proffered  Jamaica. 

This  scene  had  not  been  lost  upon  the  stranger  youth,  though 
little  regarded  by  the  other  peisonages,  who  had  each  made  hia 
speech  and  taken  his  drink  and  departure.  There  was*  much  mora 
spoken  that  we  do  not  care  to  record,  but  whic^  dufy  noted  by  the 
one  observer  to  whom  we  hav«  made  especial  reference,  was  held  not 
tmworthy  in  his  nrind  of  proper  consideniitioo.  He  had  seen  a 
dogged  dispcsition  on  the  part  of  Davis  to  break  and  to  quarrel  with 
the  British  sergeant ;  and  though  he  clearly  saw  that  much  of  this 
disposition  arose,  as  old  Humj^ries  had  asserted,  from  a  jealous 
dislike  of  the  intimacy  between  Bella  and  the  person  in  question, 
he  yet  perceived  that  many  of  the  phrases  made  use  of  by  tLo 
countryman  indicated  anything  but  respect  or  good  feeling  for  the 
British  authority.  There  was  a  sturdy  boldness  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner, when  Hhe  other  spoke  to  him  of  treason,  which  said  'thai  the 
crime  was,  afto  all,  a  venial  one  in  his^ind;  and  this  disposition, 
perceptible  as  it  must  have  been  to  the  sergeant^  not  less  than  to  tha 
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Btxaiifer,  nugbt  doubdeBs  b»v6  prompted  much  of  tbul  mloioe  on 
his  part  which  had  be«D  so  happily  and  in  time  arrested.  Nor  wm 
there  anythiog  precipitate  or  uncomunoQ  in  what  the  seigeant  had 
done.  Such  exhibitions  were  frequept  in  the  bitter  and  unsonipu- 
lous  war&re  of  the  south.  The  word  and  the  blow,  and  UBuaH)p 
the  blow  first,  was  the  habitual  mode  (tf  silenoing,  not  treason  merely, 
but  all  manner  of  opposition ;  and  this  was  the  injudicious  oourse 
by  which  the  British,  regarding  South  Carolina  «fi  a  conquered  pco- 
vince,  revolted  the  popular  feeling  from  all  sympathy  with  tkeii 
authority,  and  provoked  that  spirit  of  detennined  resbtanoe  and 
hostility  which,  in  a  few  weeks  only  after  this  event,  bkiwd  up 
throughout  the  whole  GoWy«  from  one  end  to  the  oUier,  and  oonih 
menced  that  series  of  harassing  operations,  the  partisan  warfare, 
which,  in  qpite  of  frequent  defeats,  cut  off  the  foraging  parties  of 
the  British  aimy,  destroyed  its  resources,  diminished  its  exercise^ 
oontracted  its  sphere  of  operationa  daily,  and  in  the  end,  drove  the 

ivader  to  the  seaboard,  and  from  thence  to  his  departing  vesseb. 

Old  Humphries  followed  Davis  to  the  door,  and  again  renewed 
bis  exhortation.  The  landlord  seemed  to  have  a  good  feeling  for 
his  guest,  who  had  probably  been  a  crony  of  his  own,  and  a 
&voured  lover  of  his  daughter,  before  the  British  army  liad  made 
its  appearance  to  compel  a  change  o(  political  sentiment  in  the  one, 
or  a  British  sergeant,  in  his  red  eOAt  and  round  face,  to  eflect  as 
great  ajnevolution  iathe  bosom  of  the  other.  His  object  seemed  to 
be  to  ponuade  Davis  into  a  more  cautious  uttesanoe,  when  speaking 
of  the  eodsting  poweie ;  apd  he  wamed  him  of  the  unhesitating 
nature  of  the  enemy  when  punishing  what  they  held  rebellion,  and 
of  the  severe  kinds  of  punishment  put  in  exercise  on  such  occa- 
sions, Buty  whetiier  it  was  that  the  youth  retsUy  felt  s(»ely,  too 
sorely  for  calm  refleoti^m,  the  Ipse  of  his  sweetheart — or  whether  the 
assault  of  the  serg^snt  had  opened  his  eyes  to  tlie  doubtful  tenure 
by  which  the  American  held  his  security  under  the  rule  that  now 
prevailed  throughout  the  land — may  not  well  be  said ;  but  there 
was  a  recklees  audacity  in  his  replies  to  the  friendly  suggestions  of 
the  landbrd,  which  half  frightened  the  latter  perBOoage  out  of  his 
wita. 

^Fd  rather  eat  acorvs,  noiv,  Maeter  Humphries,  I  tdl  you,  and 
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deep  in  the  swamps  in  August,  than  hnsh  my  tongue  when  1  fee. 
if 8  right  to  speak.  They  shanH  crow  over  me,  though  I  die  for  it; 
and  let  them  look  out ;  for  I  tell  you  now,  IMck  Humphries,  flesh 
and  blood  canH  stand  thdr  parsecutions.  There's  no  chance  for 
life,  let  'lone  property.  Look  how  they  did  Prampton's  wife,  and 
she  in  such  a  way ;  and  only  three  days  ago  they  tied  up  Tom  Ray- 
sor's  little  boy  Ben,  and  gare  him  a  matter  of  fifty  lashes  with 
hickories  thick  as  my  thumb,  and  all  because  the  boy  wouldnH  tell 
where  his  father  was  hiding." 

**  But  yon  see,  John,  that  all  came  of  the  hiding.  If  Frampton 
and  Raysor  had  not  taken  to  the  swamp,  the  old  lady  would  have 
been  let  alone,  and  the  boy  woddn't  have  been  whipt.  Aint  they 
in  arms  now  against  his  majesty  9  ^ 

^  Yes ;  and  if  his  majesty  goes  on  after  this  fkshion  there  will  be 
a  few  more,  I  can  tell  you.  Now,  you  yourself  Dick  Humphries,  I 
pot  it  to  yourself  whether  the  thing's  right,  and  whether  we  ou^t 
to  stand  it  Now,  I  know  you  of  old,  and  know  you're  no  more  a 
loyalist  than—" 

**  Hush!  Bless  us,  John  Davis,  how  you  talk,  boy !  hush,  hush  I" 
and  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  trepidation,  looldng  round  and  per- 
ceiving that,  though  the  stranger  appeared  to  be  reading  veiy  ear- 
nestly f/om  the  pages  of  the  ^*  Royal  (Ohaorleston)  Gazette,"  he 
was  yet  within  hearing,  the  landlord  led  his  companion  farther  from 
the  door,  and  the  odnveisation,  as  it  proceeded  to  its  conclusion,  was 
entiielv  lost  to  all  ears  but  their  own.  It  wap  not  long  before 
Humphries  returned  to  the  hall,  and  endeavoined  to  commence  a 
sort  of  desultory  dialogue  with  the  straDger  guest,  whose  presence 
had  f  .odttced  the  previous  quarrel  But  this  personage  seemed  to 
dmte  no  such  familiarity,  for  scarcely  had  the  old  man  begun,  when 
throv.ng  down  the  sheet  he  had  been  reading,  and  thrusting  upon 
his  faoad  the  rakish  cap  which  all  the  while  had  rested  on  his  knee, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  moving  rapidly  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, followed  the  steps  of  Davis,  whom  he  beheld  pursuing  his  way 
along  the  main  bridge  road  and  towards  the  river.  The  path  was 
dear  in  this  qoarier )  not  a  solitary  being,  but  themselves,  was  to  be 
seen — by  tiiem  at  least  In  the  centre  of  the  bridge — a  crazy 
itructure  of  ill-adjusted  timbei  thrown  ov%tf  a  point  of  the  stream 
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uhere  it  most  narrowed — the  punuhig  stranger  overtook  the 
moodily-wandering  countr>'nian.  He  stopped  him  in  hia  progroM 
till  he  could  come  up  with  him  by  a  friendly  hail;  and,  freely 
apfMoaching  him,  tendeted  him  his  qien  hand  in  a  cordial  saluta- 
tion.   The  other  grasped  it  with  honest  pleasure. 

**  Master  Davis^  for  suoh  I  believe  is  your  name,'^  said  the  straiv- 
ger,  frankly,  ^  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  so  readily,  though  I  must 
say  rashly,  taking  up  my  quaneL  I  understand  that  your  brash 
with  that  soldier-fellow  was  on  my  account ;  and  thougli^  like  your- 
ael^  I  need  nobody  to  fight  my  battles^  I  must  yet  thank  you  for  the 
good  ^irit  which  you  have  shewn  in  this  matter.'' 

"•  No  thanks,  stranger.    I  don't  know  what  name  to  call  you-*-" 

^No  matter;  names  are  unneoessary,  and  the  fewer  known  the 
better  in  these  doubtful  times.  I  care  not  to  utter  mine,  though  it 
has  but  little  value.  Call  me  what  you  please."  The  other  looked 
surprised,  but  still  satisfied,  and  replied  after  this  fashion — 

'^  Well,  stranger,  aa  I  said,  you  owe  me  no  thanks  at  all  in  this 
affair;  for  though  I  did  take  up  the  matter  on  your  hook,  it  was 
because  I  had  a  little  sort  of  hankering  to  take  it  up  on  my  own. 
I  have  long  had  a  grudge  at  that  fellow,  and  I  didn't  oars  much  on 
whose  score  it  b^gan,  so  it  had  a  beginning." 

''He  has  done  you  wrong i"  half  affirmatively,  half  inquiringly, 
said  his  companion. 

**'  Reckon  he  has,  squire,  and  no  small  wrong  neither;  but  that's 
nather  here  nor  there,  seeing  there's  little  help  for  it" 

**  How  I  no  help  ibr  it  I  What  may  be  the  nature  of  thia  iajury , 
for  which  a  man  with  your  limbs  «id  spirit  can  find  no  help  ? " 

The  countryman  looked  at  tJbs  speaker  with  a  curious  expression, 
in  which  a  desire  to  confide,  and  a  proper  hesitancy  in  entrusting 
his  secret  thoughts  to  a  stronger,  were  mingled  equally.  The  other 
beheld  the  expression,  and  readily  defining  the  diiOficulty,  proceeded 
to  remove  it 

*^  This  man  has  wronged  you,  friend  Davis :  you  are  his  match-* 
mofo  than  his  match ;  you  have  better  make  and  muscle,  and  manage 
your  oiub  quite  as  well  as  he  his  broadsword : — ^why  should  you 
not  hare  justice,  if  you  desire  it? " 

''If  I  i»ir9  it  I"  cried  the  other,  and  his  black  eye  sparkle 
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^I  do  desire  it,  squire;  but  there's  odds  agwaet  me,  or  we*d  a-beet 
At  it  afore  this.'' 

"Wiwtoddsf" 

*^  Look  diere ! "  and  as  Davie  replied,  he  pointed  to  the  fortrese 
upon  the  opposite  hill,  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  where  the  crose  at 
Great  Britain  streamed  high  among  Uie  pine-trees,  and  from  the 
entrance  of  which,  at  that  veiy  moment,  a  small  body  ot  regulars 
were  pouring  out  into  the  street,  and  proceeding  with  marlsal  mtuiG 
to  the  market-pbcew 

**I  see,"  repKed  the  other— •*  I  aee ;  but  why  should  they  prore 
odds  against  you  in  a  personal  affur  with  this  sergeant  f  Yon  ha^e 
justice  from  them  surely." 

.**  Justice  I-^«uch  justice  as  a  toiy  captain  gives  when  he  wants 
your  horse,  and  don't  want  to  pay  for  it." 

Davis  replied  truly,  in  his  summing  up  of  British  justice  at  that 
period. 

*^  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  would  not  be  pro- 
tected, were  complaints  properly  made  to  the  officers  ? " 

**  I  do ;  and  what's  worse,  complaint  only  goes  after  new  hicko- 
ries. One  man  was  strapped  up  only  yesterday,  because  he  com- 
plained that  Corporal  Townes  kicked  his  wife  and  broke  his 
crockery.    They  gave  him  a  hundred  ladie&" 

"'  And  yet  loyalty  must  have  its  advajitages,  more  than  equal  to 
this  usage,  else  "^--and  a  smile  of  blaster  scorn  played  upon  the  lips 
of  the  speaker  as  he  finiBhed  the  sentence — **'  else  there  would  not 
be  so  many  to  love  it  so  well  and  submit  to  it  so  patiently." 

The  conntrynuin  gaased  earnestly  at  the  speaker,  whose  eyes  were 
full  of  a  most  searching  ezpreesiQii,  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood. 

^Dang  it,  stranger,"  he  cried,  *^what  do  you  mesn-*«who  are 
you?" 

"A  man!"  answered  the  speaker  boldly; — **one  who  has  not 

asked  for  a  British  protection  nor  submitted  to  their  hickories ;  '* 

and  the  form  of  the  stranger  was  elevated  duly  as  he  spoke,  and  his 

eye  was  lighted  up  with  scornful  fires,  as  his  referesice  was  maae 

V    sarcastically  to  the  many  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  done  bjtb. 

^The  face  of  Davis  was  flushed  when  he  heard  this  repfy ;  i2)e  ti^ais 
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gathered  in  ius  ejet,  and  with  «  bitter  emphaski  thoa^  ia  low 
to&os,  as  if  he  felt  all  the  shame  of  his  ackwywledgincnt,  he 
replied — 

**  God  help  me,  but  I  did  I  I  was  one  of  those  who  took  a  pro- 
tection. Here  it  is-^here's  the  paper.  Here^  where  I  sold  my 
oountry,  and  put  myself  down  in  blaek  and  white,  to  bo  beaten  like 
a  dog  with  hiokories.  Bnt  it's  not  too  late ;  and  look  you,  stranger, 
I  believe  you're  true  blue,  but  if  you  aint,  why  it's  all  the  same 
thing — ^I  care  not-^yon  may  go  tell  qnick  as  you  please ;  but  I  will 
break  the  baiigain." 

"•  Ha  I — speak !"  and  the  fbim  of  the  stranger  was  adnmced  and 
his  eyes  dilated,  as  he  watched  the  earnest  g!ow  in  every  feature  of 
hia  companion. 

^6y  tearing  i^  the  paper :  see,"-^---aad,  as  he  spoke,  he  tore  into 
small  bits  the  guaranty  of  British  protection,  which,  in  oommon 
with  most  of  his  neighbours,  he  had  been  persuadod  to  accept  from 
the  commandant  for  his  security,  and  as  a  oonditioh  of  that  returu, 
which  he  pledged,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  duty  and  his  allegiance. 

*^  Yonr  lile  is  in  my .  hands,"  exclaimed  hin  companion,  delibe- 
rately.   ^  Your  life  is  in  my  hands." 

^  Take  it  r  cried  the  countryman,  and  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  guard,  and  while  his  right  hand  threw  up  the  cudgel  which  he 
carrHxl,  tlic  fingers  pf  his  left  dutdied  fiercely  and  drew  forth  the 
liuntiijg  knife  which  was  concealed  in  his  bosom.  His  small  per- 
son, Kiight  but  active,  thrown  back,  every  muscle  in  action  and 
ready  for  contest ;  his  broad4aimmed  white  hat  dashed  firom  his 
brow ;  his  black,  glossy  hair  dishevelled  and  Hying  in  the  wind ; 
lips  closely  compressed,  while  his  deep,  dark  eye  shot  forth  fires  of 
anger,,  fiercely  enlivening  the  dusky  sallow  of  his  cheek — ^all  gave 
to  him  a  most  imposing  expression  of  animated  life  and  courage  in 
the  eye  of  his  companion. 

**  Take  it — ^take  the  worthless  life !"  he  cried,  in  low  but  emphatic 
accents.     **  It  is  worthless,  but  you  will  hev'  to  fight  for  it" 

The  other  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  admiration  sobered  into 
calm. 

**  Your  life  is  in  my  hands,  but  it  is  safe.  God  forbid,  Mastci 
Davis,**  said  he,  with  solemnity,  *^  God  forbid  that  I  should  assail  it 

a* 
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I  am  your  Mend,  jcm  tormtrynmny  aad  I  xejoioe  ia  what  you  hsn» 
done.    You  lunre  done  well  and  n<Aly  in  destroying  that  evidence 

^     of  your  dishonour ;  for  it  is  dishonour  to  barter  one's  country  and 

^ '  ito  libeftiea  for  dastardly  security — ^for  one's  miserable  life.  You 
have  done  mil ;  but  be  not  rash.  Your  movements  must  be  in  quiet 
Ifothing  radi,  notUng  precipitate.  Every  step  you  now  take  must 
be  one  of  caution,  (at  your  path  is  along  the  steeps  of  daagiff.    But 

\  eome  with  me — ^you  ahaH  know  more.    Ftet  secure  those  scraps ; 

^they  may  tall  tales  upon  yon ;  a  <|uick  hand  and  dose  tje  may  put 

them  together,  and  then  your  neck  would  be  fit  game  i»  the  halter 

•  yon  seigeant  warned  yon  ot  But  what  now-— what  are  the  troops 
abotttr 

•  The  countryman  looked,  at  his  companion's  question,  and  beheld 
the  troops  foiming  in  the.  market-place,  while  the  note  of  the  boglo 
at  latervals,  and  an  occasional  sullen  tap  of  the  dnm,  gathered  the 
9awd  of  the  viUage  around  them. 

"It's  a  proclamation,  squire.  That's  the  market-place,  where 
tliey  read  it  first  They  give  us  one  every  two  or  three  days,  some- 
times about  one  thing,  sometimes  another.  If  the  cattle's  kiUed  by 
the  wbigs,  though  it  may  be  their  own,  there's  a  prodamatioB ;  bil* 
we  don't  mind  them  much,  for  ihey  only  tell  us  to  be  quiet  aiul 
orderly,  and,  heaven  knows,  we  can't  be  more  so.  They  will  next 
go  to  the  church,  where  they  will  again  read  it  ThtdSi  nigh«r,  and 
we  can  get  round  in  time  to  hear  what  it  is.  ^all  we  go,  squire  f ' 
The  other  esipressed  his  willingness,  and  leaving  the  bridge,  th^y 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


-Kaap  thy  ooqbmI  w«U, 


AaA  ftarnot.    W«  ifcal}  mm*  wick  IhMH  ta  ttaM, 
And  ijioil  tk«M  who  W00I4  ftrilM  im.    W«  art  I*m» 
And  oaofid«aU)r  •troog— hare  anm  aad  atf  a— 
0  OooA  AAmraki  tlM  wood,  thac  will  atfc  fly 

Wh«a  falowg  avfta  W  Jwaa.** 

By  a  abort  path  th^  stranger  and  his  oompanion  nuMrcd  from 
the  bridge  to  the  place  of  gathering.  It  was  not  long  before  thejr 
found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  upon  the  green  plot  in 
front  of  the  church,  from  the  portals  of  which  the  hea,Ty  roll  of  the 
drum  commanded  due  attention  from  the  populace.  The  proclama- 
tion which  the  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Dorchester  now  pro- 
ceeded to  read  to  the  multitude,  was  of  no  smaU  importance.  Its 
contents  were  well  cal^ated  to  astound  and  terrify  the  Carolinians 
who  heard  it.  It  was  one  of  the  many  moyements  of  the  British 
commander,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  royalty  in  that  r^^itm, 
which,  more  than  anything  besides,  contributed  to  arouse  and  irri- 
tate that  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  invaded  people^ 
which  it  should  have  been  the  studious  policy  of  the  invaders  to 
mollify  and  suppress.  The  document  in  question  had  been  just 
issned  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  declaring  all  paroles  or  {wotectkiiis 
granted  hitherto  to  be  null  and  void,  and  requiring  the  holders  of 
them,  within  twenty  days,  to  resume  the  character  of  British  sub^ 
jects — ^taking  up  arms  in  the  promotion  of  his  mi^esty's  chusis, 
against  their  brethren,  under  pain  of  bemg  treated  as  rebels  to  his 
government. 

The  motive  of  Sir  Henry  for  a  movement  so  exceedingly  injudi* 
dous,  may  be  only  conjectured  frx>m  he  concurrent  circumstances 
of  the  nme.  The  continental  army,  under  De  Kalh,  was  on  itfi  way 
to  the  f^uth — ^Gates  had  been  ordered  to  command  it***-and  thii 
intekigence,  though  not  generally  known  to  the  people  of  Carolina 
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could  not  long  be  withheld  from  their  poasessioiL  It  was  necemarv 
to  keep  them  from  any  co-operation  with  their  approaching  frieiids ; 
and  no  more  effectual  mode,  simply  considered  by  itself,  could  have 
been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  Briton  than  their  employment 
under  his  own  banners.  This  apart,  the  invasion  of  the  adjoining 
states  of  Virginia  and  N'orth  Carolina  had  been  long  since  deter- 
iuined  upon,  and  w&s  now  to  be  attempted.  Troops  were  wanted 
tor  this  purpose,  and  no  policy  seemed  better  thau  to  expend  one 
set  of  rebels  upon  another.  It  was  also  necessary  to  secure  the  con- 
quered province ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  hangman  were  pi^videnti  v 
held  out^  in  order  to  impel  the  conquered  to  the  minor  risks  of 
the  bayonet  and  shot 

Hie  error  was  a  fatal  one.  From  that  hour  the  declension  ot 
British  power  was  precipitately  hurried  in  Carolina ;  the  people  lost 
all  confidence  in  those  who  had  already  so  grossly  deceived  them  ; 
for  the  condition  of  the  protection  or  parole  called  for  no  military 
Hervice  from  the  citizen  who  took  it  He  was  simply  to  be  neutral 
in  the  contest ;  and,  however  unworthy  may  have  been  the  spirit 
fonsenting  even  to  this  condition,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  foul 
diH^ption  had  been  practised  upon  them.  The  consequences  were 
inevitable ;  and  the  determined  hostility  of  the  foe  was  coupled,  on 
the  part  of  the  Carolinians,  with  a  wholesale  scorn  of  the  want  of 
prol>ity  manifested  by  the  enemy  they  were  now  not  so  unwilling  to 
encounter. 

From  the  church-porch  the  proclamation  was  again  read  to  the 
iiHsembled  multitude.  The  crowd  was  variously  composed,  and 
virions  indeed  was  the  effect  which  it  produced  among  them.  The 
«>rningier  and  his  companion,  at  a  little  distance,  listened  closely  to 
th«^  words  of  the  instrument ;  and  a  smile  of  joy,  not  unmarked  by 
l)avi»,  played  over  the  features  of  the  former  as  he  heard  it  reati 
The  latter  k)oked  his  indignation :  he  could  not  understand  why 
such  a  paper  should  give  pleasure  to  his  com**ade,  and  could  not 
forbear,  in  a  whisper,  demanding  the  occasion  of  his  satisfaction. 

**  It  pleases  you,  stranger  ?  I  see  you  smile !" 

^  U  does  please  me— much,  very  much,"  responded  the  othei« 
i[)Cii<;k}y,  and  with  emphasis,  but  in  a  whisper  also. 

**  What  r  vritfa  more  earnestness,  said  the  countryman — **  whai  ] 
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doeii  it  please  you  to  luten  to  sr  ^h  villany  as  thk  f    I  do  not  under- 
stand jou." 

**  Not  80  loud,  comrade ;  you  have  a  neck,  and  these  Mows  a 
rope ;  besides,  theve's  one  to  the  left  of  us  whose  looks  I  like  not** 

The  other  turned  in  the  direction  signified,  and  saw  the  propriety 
of  his  companion's  caution,  as  he  behdd  within  a  few  feet  the  harsh 
features  of  the  notorious  Captain  Huck,  a  fhiious  and  Uoody  toty- 
leader,  weO-known,  and  held  in  odious  estimation,  throughout  the 
neighbourhood.    The  stranger  went  on,  stiH  whispering : — 

^  Look  pleased,  friend  Davis,  if  you  can ;  this  is  no  time  to  show 
any  bat  fitlse  colours  to  the  enemy.  I  am  pteased,  really,  as  you 
tiihik,  and  have  my  reason  ibr  being  so,  wlich  you  diall  know  ii 
good  time.    Take  breath,  and  listen.'' 

The  paper  was  finished,  and  the  detachment  moved  on  its  way  to 
the  ** Royal  Qeorge  Tavern,"  the  crowd  generally  following;  and 
diere  it  was  again  read.  Oiur  two  friends  kept  together,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  multitude.  The  stranger  was  eminently  watchful 
and  observant ;  he  noted  well  the  sentiment  of  indignation  which 
all  &ces  manifested ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that  expression. 
The  sober  farmer,  the  thoughtless  and  gay-hearted  planter  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  drudge,  the -mechanic,  the  petty  chapmac — atl 
had  in  their  looks  that  severe  soberness  which  showed  a  thought 
and  spirit,  active,  and  more  to  be  respected^  as  they  were  kept  so 
well  restrainad. 

"■  God  skve  the  king  P  cried  the  officer,  as  he  concluded  the  instra- 
ment,  froiti  the  steps  of  the  tavern. 

**  Ay,  God  save  tb^  kmg,  and  Qod  bless  lum,  too  T  echoed  old 
Ifomphii^  at  the  entrance.  A  few  only  of  the  crowd  gave  back 
the  cry,  and  even  with  them  the  prayer  was  coldly  uttered ;  and 
there  was  nothing  like  that  spirit  which,  when  the  heart  goes  with 
the  decree  of  the  ruler,  makes  the  welkin  ring  with  its  unregulated 
rejoidnga. 

^  You  are  silent ;  you  do  not  cry  with  the  rest,"  said  one  at  the 
elbow  of  *he  stranger.  He  turned  to  behold  the  features  of  the 
toiy  eaptafaly  of  whom  we  have  already  ^ken,  who  now,  with  a 
scnithrizing  glan^  placed  himself  dose  b^ide  the  peison  he  hr.d 
addrtjssed.    The  mean  cunning — the  k>w,  searching  expression  of 
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bk  look — w^re  emhMnUy  diiigttsling  to  the  youths  «ke  r«pliixi| 
while  reeaiming  his  old  position : — 

"^Whfttf  God  attve  the  laogf  Did  I  not  aiiy  it?  Itfs  ver}' 
natural ;  for  I  am  so  used  to  it  I'm  qtule  willing  that  God  should 
save  his  majesty — God  knows  he  needa  it" 

This  was  said  with  a  ¥eiy  devout  couAtenanoe,  aikd  the  express- 
sioB  was  so  compoaed  and  quiet^  that  the  tovy  oould  say  notUi^^ 
though  still  not  satisfied^  seemingly,  with  much  that  wi^  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  sounded  very  like  a  sneer,  and  yet^  sdictly  speaUni^  it 
was  perfeotly  unezeq>tionable.  Baffled  in  this  quarter,  the  loyalist, 
who  was  paiticuUirly  deiirous  of  estahtishing  hia  own  claials  to 
}3intiah  ftrour,  now  turned  with  a  siuUaji  ifiquiry.  to  Datis ;  but  the 
countryman  was  ready,  and  a  nudge  in  the  side  firom  Us  companion^ 
had  anything  beesk  wanting,  moved  him  to  a  nmitar  answer.  liuck 
was  not  exactly  prepared  tu  meet  with  so  much  wilUngoess  on  the 
part  of  two  persons  whose  movcementa  he  had  suapeeted,  and  had 
been  watching ;  but,  ooncluding  them  now  to  be  well  gffeeted,  he 
did  not  scruple  to-  propose  to  them  to  beoome  members  of  the  troop 
of  horse  he  was  engaged  in  raising.  To  the  stranger  he  finit 
aildressed  himseU^  complimesiting  him  upon  his  fi»e  limbs  aad 
figure,  and  insistmg  upon  the  exoeUent  a[q»ea«ance  he  wonld  |Dake» 
well  mounted  aikd  in  British  uniform.  A  waile  of  soverugn  con- 
tempt overspread  the  youtb's  feature  as  be  Iktened  to  the  toiy 
patiently  to  the  end.  Calmly,  then,  he  begged  permission  to  declina 
tbs  proposed  honour. 

^^  Why,  you  are  loyal,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  seeming  to  doubt 

*'  Who  denies  it  1'^  fiercely  replied  the  stranger, 

^Oh,  nobody;!  meim  not  to  offend :  but^aa  a  logral  su^eety  ywM 
ean  scaree  withhold  yourself  bom  aenriee.'' 

*'  I  do  not  contemplate  to  do  so,  sir." 

"  And  why  not  join  my  troop !  Comev  now,  you  sluiU  have  a 
lieutenancy ;  for,  blast  me,  but  I  like  your  looks,  and  would  be 
devilish  glad;  to  haire  you.    You  can't  refesSb" 

^  But  I  do»"  said  the  other,  coolly — almost  cofttemptttoualy. 

^  And  wherefore  T  Buck  inquired,  with  a  dum  el  piqua  in  hii 
eountenanoa  and  manner-^"  wherefore  I  Wbat  better  Mrviee!  and 
to  a  soldier  of  fortHne»  let  me  ask  voia«  what  better  chattiDsa  tlt%v 
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oow  of  Budiiiig  ererj  thing  oat  of  ih«te  d — d  lebcki  wbo  li«v« 
gone  into  ihe  swampe,  lewritig  Uuge  etUies  for  eoofiMfttioA  f  Wbst 
better  buMMsir 

**  None :  I  fally  agree  with  you.*' 

^  And  you  wiU  join  mj  troop  T 

"Nol" 

The  Bum  loolBed  ntonished.  The  eoobeai  sad  eompoeure  wifli 
which  the  denial  was  made  surpriaed  him  not  less  thss  ihb  denial 
mt\t    With  a  look  of  douhi  aod  woftdermeiit,  he  went  on — 

^  Well,  you  know  beat ;  bat^  of  ooune,  as  a  good  dliaen,  jo|i 
will  aoon  be  sa  wma:  twenty  dsys,  you  know,  are  all  that's  allowed 
you." 

^  I  do  not  need  so  many :  as  a  good  citizen,  I  ahall  be  ia  arms 
in  lees  tine.'' 

"  In  whose  troop ! — where  I" 

^  Ahy  now  we  come  to  the  poiat,^  was  the  sadden  reply ;  ^  and 
yon  will  now  tee  why  I  hmrt  been  able  to  withstand  the  tempting 
oiers  yon  havie  made.  I^un  thinkiag  to  form  a  troop  of  my  own, 
and  should  I  do  so,  I  certainly  should  not  wish  so  much  sttcoeis  to 
yours  as  to  M  into  yonr  ranks." 

*"  indvei  I  .WeH,  Vm  glad,  anyhow,  tiiat  his  nugestf  is  like^  U> 
be  so  well  eerved  wi^  offioers.  Ham.  yon  yet  applied  for  a  oom- 
OMMon  to  the  oomaaandantr 

**  M0;  nor  «ball  i,  till  my  recniito  an  strong  enongh  to  make 
my  appeaimace  respectable." 

*'That^  right  I  I  know  that  by  experience^  They  never  like 
yon  half  so  well  as  when  yon  bring  your  men  with  you:  thejr 
don't  want  oflken  eo  much  as  men ;  and  some  of  the  commaada, 
if^eyean  ch^nse  you  out  of  j^nr  reevnitsi  will  not  atop  to  do  so; 
and  then  yoa  may  whistle  lor  your  ^otamiasion.  I  suppose  your 
fiiend,  hefe,  is  alraadfy  secured  for  your  squad  T 

The  lory  reli»rred  to  Daria,  who  did  not  fea9<e  his  oompaaion  to 
reply ;  bat,  without  scruple,  avowed  hiauelf  aa  having  alrea^i^  been 
pailaaUy  seeured  for  the  oppositiott  troop.  • 

*^  Well,  good  liMk  to  you.  But  I  aay,  eonrade,  yoa  haro  oom- 
;  befero«-<^  course,  you  are  prepared  to  lead !" 

^  I  hafn  iha  heart  Idt  it,**  waa  the  reply:;  and  as  the  stratiget 
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spoke,  he  extended  his  arm  towards  the  tory  captain^  while  eXt^ 
▼athig  his  figure  to  its  fbUest  height ;  ^a&d  you  can  say  younseif 
for  the  limbs.  As  for  the  head,  it  must  be  seen  if  miners  good  for 
anything.*' 

'<  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  service  comes  easy  aft^  a  brush  or  two. 
But  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  majorT 
*  ^  Who  t — ^the  officer  ia  command  of  the  garrison  here  I" 

«"  The  same." 

"^  In  time,  4'11  trouble  you,  perhaps,  to  help  me  to  that  know- 
ledge.   Not  yet ;  not  till  I  get  my  recruits.*' 

^  You  are  riglit  in  that ;  and,  talking  of  the  reersita,  I  must  see 
after  mine;  and,  so,  a  good-evening  to  you,  and  success.  W^ 
shall  meet  again." 

The  tory  moved  among  the  separate  groups  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
stranger  turned  to  Davis  while  he  muttered — 

^  Ay,  we  shall  meet  again.  Master  Huck,  or  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
mine.  If  we  do  not,  Old  Nick  takes  marvellous  care  of  his  own. 
But,  ha !  comrade,  keep  you  here  awhile ;  there  is  one  that  I  wovid 
speak  with." 

At  a  little  distance  apart,  at  one  wing  of.  the  tavern,  stood  a  man, 
aUired  in  the  blue  homeq^un  garments  of  the  country,  among  the 
hvrnUer  classes;  and  with  nothing  particular  to  distinguish  him,  if 
we  except  a  face  somewhat  more  round  and  rosy  than  belongs 
usually  to  the  people  dwelling  in  Dorchester  and  its  neighbourhood. 
\^e  was  like  them  in  one  respect — ^having  a  sidelong,  indirect  moye> 
ment,  coupled  with  a  slug^gish,  lounging,  indifferent  gait,  which  is  a 
fjreneral  feature  of  this  people,  unless  when  roused  by  insult  or  pro- 
vocation. In  his  hand  he  canied  a  whip  of  common  leather,  which 
he  smacked  occasionally,  either  for  the  sharp,  shot-like  sounds  which 
it  sent  forth,  or  when  he  desired  to  send  to  a  greater  distaiu^e  tliat 
most  grumbling  of  all  aristocrats^  the  hog,  as  it  approached  him. 
The  ifoatk  eye  of  the  attanger  had  singled  out  this  personage ;  and, 
leaving  Davis  where  he  stood,  and  moving  quickly  through  the 
straggling  groups  that  still  clustered  in  front  of  the  tavern,  he  M 
twee  appoached  him  confidently  as  an  old  ai^uaintance.  llie 
other  seemed  not  to  observe  his  coming,  until  our  first  acquaiataQce 
«l)eaking  as  he  advanoed,  caught  his  notice.    This  had  no  soone*- 
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been  done,  Ibm  the  other  rae  in  motion.  Thiowing  aside  lue 
sloggiduieBa  of  lo<^  he  reoognieed  bj  a  glance  the  •txaager,  and 
hie  head  ^bb  heat  Ibrwaid  to  lialen,  as  he  saw  that  he  was  about  to 
speak.  The  words  of  our  old  acquaintance  were  few,  but  signift* 
cant — 

^I  am  here  befere  you-— say  nothing*-lead  on^  and  I  will  fel- 
low." 

With  a  nod,  the  person  addressed  looked  but  once  at  the 
speaker;  then,  without  a  word,  moving  from  his  easy  position 
i^^ainat  the  tareiti,  and  throwing  aade  all  show  of  sluggishnen,  he 
led  the  way  fer  the  stranger.  Taking  an  oblique  path,  which  car- 
ried them  in  a  short  time  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  they  soon 
left  the  village  behind  them. 

Davis  had  been  rdnctant  to  separate  &om  the  companion  to 
whom  he  had  so  readily  yielded  his  confidence.  He  had  his  doubts 
— as  who  could  be  without  them  in  that  season  of  general  distrust ) 
Bui  when  he  remembered  the  warm,  manly  frankness  of  the  stran- 
ger— bis  free,  bold,  generous^  and  gentle  countenance — ^he  did  not 
ttufier  himself  to  doubt,  fer  a  moment  more,  that  his  secret 
would  be  safe  in  his  possession.  This,  indeed,  was  the  least  of  his 
diflieultiss.  The  feir  coquette  of  the  inn  had  attracted  him  strongly, 
and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  turned  into  the  "  Boyal  George,*^  and, 
throwing  his  form  at  length  upon  a  bench,  he  solaced,  or  vexed, 
himself  with  an  oocasional  glance  at  Bella  Humphries,  whose  dudes 
carried  her  to  and  fro  between  the  bar  and  the  sitting-room;  and 
with  tlMHights  of  that  vengeance  upon  his  enemy  which  his  new 
relation  with  the  stmnger  seemed  to  promise  him. 

Meanwhile,  foUon^iag  the  steps  of  the  individual  he  liad  so  singled 
out,  ike  stranger  kept  on  his  way  until  the  village  had  been  fairly 
)«Med ;  theik,  plunging  down  a  little  by-path,  into  which  the  former 
had  gout*,  he  soon  overtook  him,  and  tbey  moved  on  closely  toge- 
ther in  tlki^r  common  progress.  The  guide  ^u."  'jl  stout  able-bodied 
person,  of  thirty  years,  or  perhaps  more — a  rough-looking  man,  one 
seemingly  botn  and  bred  entirely  in  the  humble  life  of  the  country. 
He  was  powerful  in  physical  development^  rather  stout  than  high, 
with  a  short  thick  neck — ^a  head  round  and  large,  with  eyes  small 
settled*  and  piercing — and  features  even  solemn  in  their  general 
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^pressioB  of  nrerity.  He  cairied  no  visiblt  WMpont,  but  h« 
seemed  the  num  to  use  them ;  ftr  bo  one  wbo  looked  n  hk  &(% 
could  doubt  tbat  he  was  ftill  of  aattled  puvpose^  inn  Id  bis  fesolve, 
and  feckless,  baring  onoe  determhied,  in  tke  prosecutiefnef  tbeaao»t 
desperate  enterprise. 

Tbe  route  tbey  were  pumting  gr^w  mote  $ad  mom  tai^fled  as 
they  went,  gradually  sinking  in  level,  until  tbe  footing  becaae 
sK^tfy  insecure,  and  at  length  tertmnated  in  dM  soft  ooiy  swamp 
snrfiice  common  to  the  margin  ef  most  rivers  ki  the  low  countiy  of 
the  south.  They  were  now  clooe  on  the  baalai  «f  the  AaUey,  wineb 
wonnd  its  way,  pereeptible  t»  the  two  in  occasional  glimpscsi 
through  the  clobe-set  foliage  by  which  they  were  siimmnded.  A 
few  more  strides  through  tbe  copse  and  oveir  the  imy  suWheo^ 
brought  them  again  to  a  dry  elevation,  isolaCed  hf  smatt  slnioes  of 
water,  and  more  closely  wrapped  in  brush  and  oovering.  Here 
their  progress  was  self-arrested,  for  they  were  bow  peyfeedy  seemie 
from  interruption.  In  all  this  time,  no  word  had  been  exehangiwl  ^ 
between  the  parties ;  but  the  necessity  for  ikrther  caution  being^ 
now  over,  they  came  to  a  paose,  and  the  sileiioe  was  broken  as  Mh 
lows  by  our  last-made  acquaintance  : — 

*^We  are  safe  here.  Major  Singleton,  and  can  now  speak  fn^y. 
Tbe  sharpest  scout  in  tbe  Brhfsh  gantson  cook!  not  w^Al  eone  upon 
us  without  warning,  and  if  he  did,  would  do  so  by  aocident'^ 

'*  Fm  glad  of  it,  for  Fm  heartily  Ined,  and  not  a  little  impatient 
to  talk  with  you.    But  let  us  be  at  ease.* 

Hiey  threw  themselves  upon  (he  ground — our  elder  aequaintanoe, 
whom  wo  now  know  as  Major  ^gleton,  with  an  air  of  superiority 
which  seemed  famdiar,  choosing  the  most  fiivoorable  spot^  while  the 
other  remained  standing  until  his  companion  had  adjusted  himself; 
and  then  took  his  seat  re8))ectAiny  on  the  ridgy  roots  of  the  nine- 
tree  spreadinc^  over  theuL 

,      '*And  now,  Humphries,"  said  Singleton;  "what  of  my  sister — is 
she  safe,  and  liow  did  she  bear  the  journey  ?" 

**  Bafe,  major,  and  well  as  could  be  expected,  though  very  feeiKO. 
We  bad  some  trouble  crossing  the  Santee,  but  it  did  not  keep  us 
long,  and  we  got  on  tolerably  well  after.  The  whole  party  are  now 
•afeat 'TheOaks.'** 
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''Weil,  you  nitist  gaide  me  ther« ta-niglit,  if  posBibie;  1  know 
oothmg  of  the  plaee^  and  but  IMe  of  the  ooimtry.  Yesra  hnvt) 
pasfied  nnoe  1  la§t  'went  over  it** 

^  What  I  have  you  never  been  at  *  The  Oaks,'  major  ?  I  waa 
told  you  had." 

"•  Yes,  when  a  boy ;  but  I  have  no  diatinet  memory  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  of  the  noble  trees,  the  thick  wytemoas  and  the  dreamy 
quiet  of  aK  thingB  around.    The  place,  J  know,  is  beantiftiL'' 

^Ytyamay  well  say  so,  major;  a  finer  donH  happen  often  in  the 
k)jr  eouBtiy,  and  die  loi^  at  it  fiom  the  river  is  weU  worth  a  jour- 
ney." 

**  Ah !  I  have  never  seen  it  from  that  quarter.  But  you  said  my 
ancle  was  wdl,  and '^— •here  the  voice  lidtered  «  littie-*-^aad  my 
eottsin  Kadiarine— they  are  all  well  t " 

**  All  well,  shr.  The  old  squire  is  rather  down  in  the  mouth,  you 
see,  for  he's  taken  a  prote<ition,  and  he  can't  help  seeing  the  trouMea 
of  the  comrty.  It*^  this  that  makes  his  tremble;  and  thoi^  he 
used  of  old  time  to  be  a  dashing,  hearty,  Hvely,  talkative  gentle^ 
man,  always  pleasant  and  good-humoured,  yet  now  he  says  nothing ; 
and  if  he  happens  to  smile  at  all,  ^e  catdbea  himself  up  a  minute 
after,  and  looks  mighty  sorry  for  it  Ah,  major,  these  cursed  pro> 
teetioiis^-Hhey've  made  many  a  good  heart  sore  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  worst  is  to  come  yet,  or  Fm  mistaken." 

'^  A  sore  subject^  fiuniphries,  and  not  very  necessary  to  speak  on. 
But  what  news — what  stirring,  and  bow  get  on  our  recruits  9 " 

^  Slowly  enough,  major ;  but  that  is  to  be  estpected  while  the 
cmintiy  is  overran  with  Uie  red-coats.  The  k^  are  afhiid  to 
move,  and  our  po<Mr  swamj^boys  cant:  put  their  noses  out  yet — not 
until  ILa  enemy  turns  his  back  o4i  them  for  a  while,  and  gives  them 
cliance  for  a  little  skhmish,  without  the  risk  of  the  rope.  But 
dmigs  would  change,  Pm  ceitain,  if  the  great  general  you  spoke  of, 
wiUi  the  continentals,  would  only  come  south.  Our  peof^  only 
want  an  opportunity." 

''Atid  they  flhall  iiave  it  Burt  what  intelligence  here  from  the 
cHy?" 

^  None,  sir,  or  little.     You  heard  the  proclamation  t " 

**Ye3,  with  joy — ^with  positive  delight      The  movement  is  a 
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grand  one  for  our  cause :  it. muBt  bruog  out  the  ground-rato-Hboee 
yrho  akuJJfied  for  safety  into  contracts,  measuring  honour  by  acresi 
and  counting  their  duty  to  their  country  by  the  value  of.  their 
crops*"* 

^*  True— I  see  that,  major,  but  thafs  the  thing  I  dread.  Why 
should  you  desire  to  bring  them  out?" 

^  Why,  because,  though  with  us  in  spirit  and  sentiment,  they  yet 
thought  to  avoid  danger,  while  they  believed  themselves  unable  to 
serve  i|s  by  their  risk.  Now,  forced  into  &e  field — compfell^  to 
fight — ^is  it  not  clear  that  the  argument  is  all  in  flavour  of  our  side  I 
Will  they  not  rather  fight  in  conformity  with  their  feelings  and 
opinions  than  against  them  I  particularly  when  the  latter  course 
must  place  them  in  arms  against  their  friends  and  neighbours — ^not 
to  speak  of  their  countrymen^ — in  many  ipstances  to  their  relf^ivesi 
and  the  members  of  their  own  £EimilieSb  3y  tbrcing  into  the  field 
those  who  were  quiet  before,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  forced  thou 
sands  into  our  ranks,  who  wiU  be  as.  slow  to  lay  down  theix  weapoiu^ 
as  they  were  to  take  them  up.'* 

"  I  hope  so,  major ;  but  I  fear  thi^  many  will  rather  strike  for 
what  seems  the  strongest,  and  not  ask  many  questions  as  to  which 
IS  the  justest  side." 
V      **  No — this  I  fear  not.    The  dass  of  people  on  whom  I  rely  are 
too  proud  to  suffer  this  imposition,  and  too  spirited  not  to  resist  the 
indignity  which  it  puts  upon  them.    They  must  be  roused  by  the 
trick  which  has  been  practised,  and  will  shake  off  their  sleep.    Let 
us  hope  for  it,  at  least" 
!      '^  I  am  willing,  sir,  but  fear  it.    They  have  quite  too  much  at 
stake:  they  have  too  much  plate,  too  many  .negroes,  and  iivo  too. 
conffortably  to  be  willing  to  stand  a  chance  of  losing  all  by  taking 
i  up  arms  against  the  British,  who  are  squat  close  alongside  of  them." 

'*  So  should  I  fear  ^with  you,  Uumphrie»,  and  for  like  rea^vins, 
if  the  protections  protected  themu  I  doubt  not  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  keep  quiet,  and  take  no  part  in  thjs  sUuggle,  if  the 
conquerors  were  wise  enough  to  let  them  ak>ne;  but  they  kick  and 
cuff  them  on  all  occasions,  and  patriots  are  frequently  made  by  kick- 
ing. I  care  not  for  the  process,  so  it  gives  us  the  commodity.  Let 
theui  kick  on,  and  may  they  get  extra  legs  for  tb«  puqnisc  1" 
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^  Ajnen,"  nid  Humphries,  gratdly.  *^  If  it  makas  them  iUad  up 
Uj  the  nick,  as  yon  thiak  iiwilL  Bot^**  changing  samewhat 
ahnipt^^  he  said  to  Singleton — 

*^  Y<Hi  were  with  Jack  Davis,  of  Goose  Creek,  mi^or,  when  yoii 
Unt  came  up — I  thought  you  were  unknown  in  these  parts  T 

"You  thought  rightly;  larastil]  unknown,  but  I  learned  to  know 
something  of  him  you  speak  o(  and  ciieumstanoes  threw  us  tog^th<ir.*' 
Here  Singleton  related  the  oocurrences  at  the  tavern,  as  already 
known  to  us.  Humphries,  who  was  the  son  of  the  hukUord,*  gave 
olose  attention,  and  with  something  more  than  ordinaiy  interest 
He  was  not  at  any  time .  a  man  to  show  his  feelings  openly,  but 
there  was  an  increased  pressure  of  his  lipa  together  aa  that  portkm 
fell  upon  his  ear  which  cfeseribed  the  inteiferenoe  of  hia  aster,  the 
fiur  coquette  Bella,  for  the  piDtectim  of  her  oastoff  lover.  His 
breathing  was  far  less  free  at  this  point  of  the  nairalire ;  and  when 
Singleton  oooduded,  the  listener  muttered,  partly  in  soliloquy  and 
partly  in  reply— 

"•  A  poor  fool  of  a  girl,  that  sister  of  mine,  migor ;  lovea  the 
fine  oolouTB  of  the  jay  in  spite  of  his  cursed  squalling,  and  has 
played  upon  that  good  ftllow,  Davi^^Prickly  Ash,  aa  we  sometimes 
call  him  in  the  viUage-»-tiU  he  is  half  out  of  his  wits.  Her  head, 
-too,  is  half  turned  with  that  red  coat;  but  FU  cure  her  of  that,  and 
cure  him  too,  or  there^s  no  vtttue  in  twisted  bore.  But,  nu^c^  dirl 
you  do  anything  with  Davis  ?" 

The  answer  was  affirmative,  and  Humphries  continued — 

^  That's  a  gain,  sir ;  for  Davis  is  true,  if  he  says  it,  and  comes  of 
good  breed :  he'll  fight  like  a  bull-dog,  and  his  teeth  shall  meet  in 
the  flesh.  Be«des,  he's  a  great  shot  with  a  rifle,  like  most  of  tho 
boys  from  Goose  Creek.  His  old  mother  kept  him  back,  or  he'd 
a-joined  us  long  ago,  for  Fve  seen  how  his  thoughts  ran.  But  it's 
not  too  late,  and  if  the  word's  once  out  of  his  mouth,  he2s  to  be 
depended  on — he's  safe." 

**  A  few  more  ynlX  do.  You  have  several  others,  have  you  not, 
gathering  in  a  safe  place !"  said  Singleton. 

''In  the  swamp— thirteen,  true  as  steel,  and  ready  for  fight 
They're  only  some  six  miles  off,  and  can  be  brought  up  in  two 
hours,  at  notice.    See,  this  river  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  Cv  press 
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iSwinm  wkere  ijiey  ahelfer ;  and  if  theieU  he  no  toij  fmaog  ns  to 
«how  tbem  tfa«  tnok,  I  drf^  all  Prootoi^t  ganimm  ^  find  w  ottt** 

^  We  must  be  among  them  to-monww.  Bui  the  evetiii^  vrMim 
and  the  bxeece  fredieQS  up  from  tiie  met :  it  ia  street  and  fresh  from 
the  sea^^and  how  dtffefciit»  too,  Irom  that  of  the  fc^esto  I  Bui  come 
*— I  mi4i  go  back,  and  hare  mj  hoffse  ia  readineas  for  this  ride  to 
'The  OaiDs'  where  yov  mtiat  att^id  me." 

"^  Your  henei    Where  is  he  T  asked  the  other  qukklj. 
^Ia  ycsv  iithet^s  stable." 

^  He  ranat  not  be  suffered  to  stay  iheve ;  if  he  is,  joa  wiU  not 
havo  bin  long.  We  most  hide  him  out,  or  thai  bladc-heaiied  totjr, 
iiuok,  will  be  on  Ilia  quarters  before  three  days:  he's  beating  about 
the  oomtry  now  for  hones  as  well  as  men." 

**S0e  to  it,  then,  for  I  must  run  no  snch  risk.  Let  us  return  at 
^oBoe,"  said  Singleton. 

^Y^;  but  we  take  diffiBvent  roads:  we  must  not  know  each  other. 
Can  you  find  the  way  back  alone,  mi^orr 

"  Yea-I  doubt  not" 

^1o  the  left  now— round  that  water;  keep  atniigbt  up  from  the 
imr  /or  a  hnndred  yards,  and  yon  faU  into  the  traoL  Yom*  horse 
shall  be  ready  in  an  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  3upper«" 

They  parted*— 6ingiet<m  on  hia  Way  as  direo^/i,  and  Humphmi 
bnryiqg  bimeelf  still  deeper  in  the  copse. 
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«  It  BMdt  tet  to  b«  bold— ba  boli~bo  bol«- 
Ittrywbora  bold.— ^li  orvry  vhtio  toU ; 
e«MHo  Md  tmtmnMfwty  mU  akfii, 
Tho  noblest  eaaning  that  tko  mind  oui  will, 
An   tho  bost  eharily.    WodobutklU, 
N«  iweMr*  wtei  wo  dwddtr  «i  tho  ia : 
Tho  loothiot  «ad  tho  tonow  that  aot  ttfiTtt 
Worn  tony  proof  of  manhood." 

It  vat  not  long  Mm  fiiagtoiop  reached  the  Un«p&,  vUeli  ha 
aev  found  cvowdcd.  The  TJlkyw  of  all  oonditions  and  poll* 
tica  had  thaia  aawmbled,  eitker  to  Dintter  orer  their  doubts  or  dia- 
conienta,  or  to  gather  aooBBel  kat  their  ooum  in  ftrtttie,  £roni  thi« 
nmujf  w»er  than  thwMehfcg,  in  their  own  prediounent.  Hiere, 
^M>,  oioae  tlia  tine  loyaliely  certain  to  find  deference  and  &?our 
from  thoee  around  him,  not  so  happf  or  eo  secure  aa  himedf  in  the 
confidence  of  the  existing  poirera.  The  group  wm  motley  enough, 
and  the  aseodaafe  work  among  them  hoi  leia  so.  Some  had  alreacHy 
deteanined  iqpon  Mihrnianonf-^Mme  of  the  weak — ike  timeserving 
— such  aa  every  old  community  wifl  he  found  toftimiah,  wheve  indo- 
lent ludats,  whidi  have  become  mYetemte,  forbid  all  sort  of  indo* 
pendenoe.  Some  flnctuatedf  and  knev  net  what  to  do,  or  even 
what  to  think.  But  there  were  others,  Singieton  imagmed,  as  he 
looked  into  ft«r  gmve^  enllen  features,  ftill  of  thought  and  pr^aiit 
with  deisiiHiintion,  who  folt  nothmg  so  strongly  aathe  sense  of 
injustice,  and  the  rebel-daring  which  calls  for  defiance  al  every  haaird. 

^  Vengeance !  my  men  T  he  muttered  to  himseli;  m,  pasnng  fiill 
into  the  apartment,  he  becflne  at  onoe  visible  to  tlie  group.  The 
eld  hmdhnd  himself  was  the  first  person  who  conftonted  him,  speak- 
ing stU  after  that  fotmBar  foshion  which  had  already  had  its  rebuke 
fiom  the  mme  qnaiter. 

*"  Ah,  captain !  (tlie  brow  of  Singleton  darkened>--sqttir«,  I  mean, 
fsskpmtlon, squire;  buthere,whereeverym«nisacaptain^ora«dh> 
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nei,  or  somethiDg,  it  comes  natural  to  captain  or  colonel  all,  and  is  not 
often  amias.    No  offence,  squire — ^if  s  use  only,  and  I  mean  no  harm." 

^  Enough,  enough  !  good  Master  Jiandlord !  Least  said,  soonest 
mended.     Shall  we  soon  have  supper  ?" 

The  ready  publican  turned  to  the  inner  door  of  the  apartinent 
and  put  the  same  questiun  to  his  daughter,  the  fair  Bella ;  then, 
without  waiting  for  her  reply,  informed  the  inquirer  that  iiipu:j 
minutes  would  not  dupse  before  it  would  be  on  table. 

"  Six  o^clock's  the  ti  we  of  day  for  supper,  squire — six  for  e*ipper 
—  one*for  dinner — eight  for  breakfast — punctual  to  the  stroke, 
and  no  waiting.  Ileh !  what's  that  you  say.  Master  Dickenson  ? — 
what's  that  about  Fra:npton  T  said  old' Humphries,  turning  to  one 
of  the  villagers  who  had  just  entered  the  apartment.  The  person  so 
nddriesihd  came  forward ;  a  thin-jawed,  sallow  oountiyman,  whose 
eye4.  were  big  with  tlie  intdligence  he  brought,  and  who  seemed 
Husious  that  a  well  dressed  and  goodly-looking  stranger,  like 
Singleton,  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  burdeoL 

^  Why,  gentlemen,  the  matter  with  Frampton's  strange  en«iigh* 

Yott  all  know  he's  been  out  several  days,  close  ia  the  swamp.    He 

had  a  fight,  stranger,  you  see,  with  one  of  Huck's  dragoons ;  and  he 

'  lieked  the  dn^oon,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  he'd  a  licked  him  out 

of  his  skin.    Now  the  dragoon's  a  strong  fellow  enough ;  but  Framp- 

:  ton's- a  horse,  and  if  ever  he  mounts  you  the  game  is  up,  for  ther^ 

nu  stopping  him  when  he  gets  his  hand  in.    So,  as  I  tell-  yon,  the 

•  4lnigoon  stood  a  mighty  slim  chanoe.     He  first  brought  him  down 

/  witii  a  back-handed  wipe,  that  <^rae  over  his  cheek  for  all  the  work! 

I  like  the  slap  of  a  water-wheel-^" 

"^  Yest  yes,  we  all  heaid  that ;  but  what  was  it  all  about,  Dieken* 
son  t— *^we  don't  know  that,  yet,"  cried  one  of  the  gronp  which  had 
iiiow  formed  around  the  speaker. 

"Why,  that's  soon  told.  The  dragoon  went  to  Prampton'« 
house  when  he  was  in  the  swamp,  and  made  free  with  what  he 
wanted.  Big  Harney,  his  elder  son,  went  ofi'  in  the  mean  while 
to  his  daddy,  and  off  he  came  full  tilt,  with  Lance,  his  youiifi:eflt 
lad  along  with  him.  You  know  Lance,  or  Lancelot,  a-smaii  chap 
oCaixteen :  you've  seed  him  often  enough." 

••  Yes>  yes  v<^  k»ow  bim." 
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*^  Wall,  flft  I  tali  you,  the  old  mutt  ftvd  hn  two  boys  came  fiill 
iilt  to  the  house,  and  'twas  a  God'a  mercy  they  caaie  in  time,  for 
rhe  doioga  of  the  dragoon  was  too  rediculous  for  any  decent  body 
to  put  up  wit)),  and  the  old  oolt  couldn't  stand  it  no  how ;  so,  as  I 
^'iell  you,  he  put  it  to  him  in  vhort  order.  He  first  gare  him  a  back- 
handed  wipe,  which  flattened  hiui,  I  tell  you;  and  when  the 
fiodger  tried  to  get  up,  he  put  it  to  him  again  so  that  it  was  easier 
^or  him  to  lie  down  than  to  stand  up ;  and  lie  down  he  did,  with- 
out a  wc*d«  till  the  other  dragoons  Utk  him  up.  They  came  a  few 
minutes  after,  and  the  old  man  and  the  youngest  boy,  Lance,  had 
a  narro  y  chance  and  a  smart  ran  for  it  They  heard  the  troops 
coming  down  the  lane^  and  they  took  to  the  bush.  The  sodgers 
tried  bard  to  catch  them,  but  it  aint  easy  to  hook  a  Qoose-Creeker 
'vhen  he's  on  trail  for  the  swamp,  and  splashing  after  the  hogs 
along  a  tussock.  So  they  got  safe  into  the  Cypress,  and  the  dra- 
goons had  nothing  better  to  do  than  go  back  to  the  house.  Well, 
they  made  Frampton's  old  woman  stand  all  sorts  of  treatment,  and 
that  to«>  bad  to  find  names  for.  They  beat  her  too,  and  she  as 
heayy  as  she  could  go.  Well,  then,  she  died  night  afore  last,  as 
might  be  expected ;  and  now  the  wonder  ia,  what's  become  of  her 
body.  They  laid  her  ottt;>nd  the  old  granny  that  watched  her 
only  went  into  the  kitchen  for  a  little  while,  and  when  she  came 
back  the  body  was  gone.  Slie  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  sure 
eno^n^  -she  aees  a  man  going  over  the  rail  wiUi  a  bundle  ail  in 
white  on  his  shoulder.  And  the  man  looked,  so  she  swears,  for  all 
tlie  workl  like  old  Fnuupton  himself.  Nobody  knows  anything 
more  about  it;  and  what  I  heard,  is  jiat  now  what  I  tell  you." 

The  man  had  narrated  truly  what  he  had  heard ;  and  what,  in 
reality,  with  little  exaggoration,  was  tlie  tratk  The  company  had 
listened  to  one  of  those  stories  of  brutality,  which — in  the  fierce 
civil  warfare  of  the  South,  when  neighbours  were  arrayed  against 
one  another,  and  when,  on  one  side,  negroes  and  Indians  formed 
allies,  iKyntributing,  by  their  lighter  sense  of  humanity,  additional 
forms  of  terror  to  the  sanguinary  warfare  pursued  at  that  period — 
were  of  almoat  daily  occurrence.  Huck,  the  in£smous  tory  captain, 
of  whom  we  have  already  obtained  a  slight  glimpse  in  the  progress 
of  our  narrati  f%^  was  himself  a  character  well  fitted,  by  his  habitual 
S 
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canning  And  groM  WMit  of  all  ihe  sofUmng  inflitences  of  bumaniiy, 
to  give  countowmoe,  and  0Mn  eMinple,  to  crimes  o#  thn  nature. 
His  dragoons,  though  few  aa  yet  ia  namber,  and  employed  only  on 
marauding  ezcufBions  calling  for  small  parties,  had  already  become 
notorious  for  their  outrages  of  this,  deecription.  Indeed,  they  fbund 
impunity  in  this  circumstanee.  In  regular  warfare,  under  the  con 
trolling  preaeaee  of  crowds^  the  responsihility  of  his  men,  apart 
from  what  they  owed  or  yielded  to  hiroeell!^  would  have  held  them 
certainly  in  some  greater  restnunta;  though,  to  their  shame  be  it 
said,  the  British  generab  in  the  6o«th,  when  mortified  by  defeat 
and  vexed  by  unexpected  resistance,  ware  themeehfes  not-  always 
more  tenadoiis  of  propriety  tihaa  the  tory  Hack.  The  sangUTnary 
orders  of  ComwaUis,  commaBdiag  the  cold-blooded  execution  of 
hundreds,  are  on  record,  in  melandioly  attestation  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  one,  and  the  perseeutioas  borne  by  the  other 
|)arty,  during  this  memorable  oonfiiet 

It  oottM  easily  be  seen  what  waa  the  general  feeling  duringf  this 
recital ;  and  yet  that  feeling  was  unspc^n.  Some  few  shook  theif 
lieads  very  gravely,  and  a  few,  more  daring  yet,  ventured  to*  tey, 
that  ''it  was  very  bad,  very  bad  indeed-^very  shocking!^ 

^  What's  very  bad,  my  friends  ?  what  is  it  you  speak  of  as  so 
shocking  r  was  the  demand  of  one  just  entering.  The  crowd 
started  back,  and  Huck  himself  stood  among  them.  He  repeated 
bis  inquiry,  and  with  a  manner  that  left  it  doubtAtl  whether  he 
really  desired  to  know  what  had  been  the  subject  of  their  remarks, 
or  whether,  having  heard,  be  wished  to  compel  som»  of  them  to 
the  honest  utterance  of  their  sentimoiito  upon  it.  Singleton,  who 
had  listened  with  a  duly-excited  spirit  to  the  narrate  of  the 
countryman,  now  advaaoad  deliberately  towards  the  new-cbmer, 
whom  he  addressed  as  in  answer  to  his  question-*- 

^  Why,  sir,  it  is  bad,  very  had  indeed,  the  treatment  received,  as 
1  loam,  by  one  of  bin  migesty's  dragoons,  at  the  hai«ds  of  some 
impudent  rebel  a  few  nights  ago.  You  know,  sir,  to  what  I  allude. 
You  have  heard,  doubtless*" 

The  bdd,  confident  manner  of  the  speaker  was  sufleiently  im- 
posing to  satisfy  all  around  of  his  kyalty.  Huck  seemed  com-  ■ 
pUlely  surprised,  and  replied  fraely  and  with  confidence — 
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*<  Aj,  y<m  metLH  the  «iAiir  of  that  leoDwdMlf  Fran^rtoa.  Ym,  I 
know  all  i^at  it;  hot  fv^eVe  (m  hit  tmil,  and  ahmU  aoon  ualoe  him 
Kweat  for  his  audacity,  the  blasted  rebel." 

^Do  70a  know  that  hM  wife  ft  deadt*  asked  one  of  the  covotiy- 
men,  in  a  tone  snbdued  to  one  of  siibple  and  incxpreanve  inquiry. 

^Ko— and  donH  esre  Tery  greatly.  It's  a  bad  breed,  and  the 
tnisfbrtune  is,  there^  quite  too  many  of  them.  But  we'll  tktn 
them  soon,  and  easily,  by  (j-*^  !  and  the  land  ahall  be  rid  of  the 
neptilea.* 

*"  Yea,  captain,  we  think  aHke,'^  said  Singleton,  fiuniiiarly^'*  we 
think  alike  on  that  subject  Something  must  be  done,  and  in  time, 
'or  there  will  be  no  oontfortiable  moving  far  a  loyalist,  whether  in 
"Swamp  or  highway.  These  rascal  rebels  hare  it  in  their  power  to 
do  misdiief,  if  not  taken  care  of  in  time.  It  is  certainly  our  policy 
to  prevent  our  men  from  being  tlMreated  by  tbem,  and  to  do  thi«, 
they  must  be  taken  in  hand  em:ly.  RebelKon  grows  like  joiat^grass 
when  it  once  tdkeb  root^  and  runs  IJMter  than  you  can  follow.  It 
should  be  seen  to." 

^That  is  my  thought  already,  and  aisoerdingiy  I  have  a  good 
dog  on  trail  of  this  lark,  FrampCon,  and  hope  soon  to  have  him  in. 
He  cannot  escape  Travis,  my  lievteAsnt,  Who  is  now  after  him,  and 
*w!io  knows  the  swamp  as  well  as  hitiisel£  They're  both  from 
Goose  Creek,  and  so  let  dog  eat  dog." 

'^Yon  have  sent  IVavis  after  him,  then,  captain  f"  inquired  a 
«k>w  and  ddiberate  voice  M  Huck\i  efbew.  Singleton  turned  at  the 
same  moment  witii  the  person  addyessed,  and  recognised  m  the 
speaker  his  own  lieutenant,  the  younger  Humphries^  who  had  got 
hick  to  the  tavern  ahnoSt  as  soon  m  himself  Hjomphries,  of  w^ose 
Americanism  we  can  have  no  scirt  of  question,  had  jtet  managed  v 
adroitly  to  conceal  it ;  and  what  with  his  own  cunning  and  his 
fiitfaer's  established  loyalty,  he  was  enaUed,  not  only  to  pass  without 
-suspicion,  but  actually  to  hnpress  the  tones  with  a  ikvoorable  opinion 
,  of  his  good  'feeling  for  the  British  cause.  Hds  was  one  of  theses 
^ttillces  which  the  neceesMies  of  the  times  imposed  upon  most  men, 
ted  for  which  they  gave  a  sufficient  moral  sanction. 

''Ah,  BiH,  my  boy,"  said  Huck,  tuniing  as  to  an  old  acquaint- 
iTdce,  ^  Is  that  you !    Why,  where  have  you  been  f— -haven't  1 
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yon  for  im  aga^  and  didoJt  well  .kno^v.  n^l^  liad  becoine,of  jrou— 
Ihoi^hit  jou  raight  have  gone  into  the  awiui^  too  with  the  skulk- 
ing rebels." 

*^So  I  have,**  replied  the  other  oalmlj — ^^not  with  the  rebels, 
UiougL  I  see  none  of  them  to  go  with — but  I  have  been  skitUpg 
the  cyprees  for  some  time,  gi^thering  what  pigs  t^e  alligators  found 
no  use  for.  Pigs  and  poultry  ace  the  rebels  I  look  after.  You  may 
judge  of  my  suecese  by  their  bawling." 

In  confirmation  of  what  Humphries  had  said,  at  that  moment  the 
ooUectiou  of  tied  pigs  with  which  Us  cart  had  been  piled  and.  the 
tethered  chickens  umbrgoi ug  trai^ep  to  a  more  fixed  dwelling,  and 
tumbled  from  the  mass  where  Uiey  liad  .quietly  but  confusedly  lain 
for  an  hour  or  two  before — sent  up  a  most  piteous  pleading, — which, 
for  tlte  time,  efiectually  silenced  tlie  speakers  within.  A  moment^s 
jNiuse  obtained,  Humphries  .reverted,  though  indirectly,  to  tlie  ques- 
tion which  he  had  put  to  the  iory  captain  touching  the  pursuit  of 
ITramptou  by  Tmvts ;  and,  without  exciting  his  suspicion  by  a  posi- 
tive inquiry,  strove  to  obtain  information. 

^  Travis  will  find  Fraiuptoii  if  he  chooseS) — ^he  knows  the  swamp 
quite  as  well — and  a  leau  dog  for  a  long  chase,  you  know, — ^that  is, 
if  you  have  given  him  men  ettougk" 

"  I  gave  him  all  he  wanted  :  ten,  he  said^  would  answer :  he  could 
have  had  more.     He'll  catch  him,  or  Vm  fnistaken." 

*^  Yes,  if  he  strikes  a,  good  route.    The  old  paths  are  washed  now 
by  the  fresliet,  and  he  may  find  it  hard  to  keep  track.    Now,  the 
best  path  for  him  to  take,  captain,  woi^d  have  been  up  over  Terra-  ' 
pin  Bridge  by  Turkey  Town.    That  will  bring  him  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  swamp,  where  it's  most  likely  Frampton  hides." 

**  Terrapin  Bridge — ^Turkey  Town,"  said  the  other,  seemuig  to 
muse.    ^  No,  he  said  nothing  of  these  places :  he  spoke  of — " 

"  Droce's  old  field,"  exclaimed  Humphries,  somewhat  eagerly. 

^  Yes,  that's  the  name ;  he  goes  that  route ;  and  I  remember  he 
spoke  of  another,  where  he  said  the  waters  were  too  high." 

«  Ay — and  does  he  think  to  find  Frampton  on  the  skirts? — and* 
then,  what  a  round-about  wi^  by  J^oze'sl  elil  neighbours? — he 
can't  be  there  before  midnight    But  of  course  he  went  there  in 
time  "  said  Humphries,  insinuating  the  question. 
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^Only  two  hcwm  gone,''  leptied  die  e^r^  giving  the  dceiwd 
intelligenoe ;  **  but  be  won't  do  more  than  jtietoh  to  the  ewav^ 
iUHiigbU  He  wenla  to  be  leedy  to  make  a  dash  witk  tlie  dayligbt 
upon  them,  when  be  bopes  to  iad  tbe  feliow  not  yet  out  of  h» 


Humpliries  looked  approving^  aa  be  beaid  tbe  pbm.  He  ex 
du-jed  ^lanees  of  inteUigenco  at  intenrais  witb  SbgietooY  wbo 
listened  attentively  to  tbia  diaJogqe^  wJliieb  bad  womed  out  tbe 
aeoret  of  one  of  those  little,  ndventiurea.of  Hock's  paity^  in  wbieb  his 
coinuiand  was  most  gentsnUy  enipk>yed.  Tbe  look  of  Singfeton 
spoke  dearly  tO/.Hiimpbries  his  desire  to  have  a  band  in  tlie  perfoi^ 
nuuioo.  which  wan  now  naturaliy  suggested  to  both.  Tbe  lieutenant, 
eager  like  bis  siq>erior»  was  yet  prudent  enough  to  keep  bis  oounte- 
nance.    They  both  looked  unconoenied  enough,  and  now  remained 


Hnck,  in  tbe  meantime^  who  bad  long  been  desiaons  of  securing 
Hmuphries  for  bis  troop,  now  pieaKd  tbe  latter  oMre  earnestly  than 
ever  upon  that  subject.  Taking  him  aside^  be  detailed  to  him  in 
an  undertone  tbe  thousand  advantages  of  profit  and  position  which 
must  rasult  to  him  from  coming  out  in  arms  for  bis  majesty,  and 
in  bis,  Captain  Huck's,  paiticubur  oonunand  of  cavalry.  It  was 
amusti^  to  oLaerve  bow  much  stxonger  became  bis  anxiety  when- 
ever bis  eye  rested  upon  tbe  form  of  Singleton,  whom  be  now 
regarded  In  tbe  light  of  a  rival  leader.  Tbe  eye  of  young  Uum- 
phriei,  akso,  gbmoed  frequently  in  the  same  direction,  as,  from  a 
previous  knowrledge  of  the  character  of  Singleton,  be.  felt  bow  impa- 
tient be  would  be  until  be  could  make  tbe  attack,  which  be  saw  be 
ooutemplatedt  upon  tbe  marauding  party  which  bad  been  sent  out 
under  Travis.  It  was  in  such  little  adventures  that  tbe  partisan 
war&ro  of  Carolina  had  its  origin. 

numpbises,  dnsely  pressed  by  Huck,  bad  yet  ingenuity  enough 
to  ei-ade  Ins  applidation  without  offending  his  pride  or  alarming  his 
suspidona.  He  made. sundry  eKcuees^  simply  as  to  tmse,  leaving 
the  tory  to  infer  that  in  the  end  tbe  reoruit  would  oertainly  be  bis. 

^  You  will  soon  have  to  come  out,  Bill,  my  boy ;  and  dang  it, 
but  there's  no  better  chance  than  you  have  in  my  troop.  You 
shall  be  my  right-hand  man,  for  I  know  you,  old  fellow — and  blast 
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ne^  but  IM  moiMsr  tMMt  yod  Uiaa  mj  diap  of  Hm  corps.  I  may 
as  well  pal  you  down." 

''No,  not  yet:  FU^rsadytoatisirer  yousoon^andl  cftii««siiy 
make  my  prepstations.    Y^u  haire  arms  a^pleBty^f " 

^  Soon  shall  have.  Three  wagons  are  on  their  way  from  Oharie»- 
tOQ  with  sabncs  aid  pisli^ls  tspeciftUy  for  us." 

^I  shall,  no  doubt,  want  some  of  them,  aad  you  sfaail  then  hear 
firom  me.    There  is  time  enough  in  all  next  wedL" 

^Yes;  but  .be  quick  4tbout  it)  or  disre  will-be  no  pieidng ;  ai»d 
then  you  ha««  but  twen^  days,  remember.  The  proobmiation 
gives. but  twenty  days,- and  then  Comwaliis  has  sworn  to  treat  i|a 
mbels,  wiUi  tSie  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  all  tkose  who  are  not 
in  arms  for  his  miymty-^just  the  same  as  if  they  had  fought 
against  him.    See,  I  have  it  here." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  proclamation,  and  with  it  a  piiivale 
order,  which  was  issued  by  the  oommander-nHchief  to  all  Jibe  aub- 
^xdinate 'Commands,,  giving  direetieNe  for  the  utmost  severity,  and 
preseribing  the  modi  of  punkhment  for  the  refiraetoryy  neariy  in  the 
language,  and  to  the  fiiU  efieot,  of  Uuck^s  reprosentations.  HwBOh* 
pbries  looked  grave  enough  at  these  orowding  evidenoes,  but 
resisted,  by  well  mged  evasions,  the  exhortations  of  t^e  tempter^ 
The  tory  captain  was  oompelled  to  rest  satisfied  for  tlie  present^ 
amured  that  he  had  held  forth  special  iadueemenis  to  the  eountry* 
man  whkh  must  give  liis  troop  a  prafercaoe  over  any  daims  that 
jmght  be  set  up  by  tha  rvval  recruiting  officer,  as  he  considered 
Singielon*  Widi  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  few  parting 
words  in  whisper  to  iiis  oompaaion,  he  left  the  hotel  to  make  his 
way-**-a  subtle  iqreophant  with  his  saperionK-to  the  presenee  of 
Major  Proctor  of  the  Doschester  garrison,  ^m  whom  he  had 
received  bis  commission. 

Singleton,  wkdie  this,  episode  of  Humphries  and  the  tory  had 
been  going  on,  employed  himself  in  occasional  c^mvecsation  with 
the  landload  and  sundry  of  the  villagers  in  another  end  of  tlie 
apartment  lu'this  cenveieation,  thoogh  stndiousdy  seieeting  topics 
ef  a  nature  not  to  startle  or  offend  the  fears  or  the  prejudices  of 
any,  he  contrved,  with  no  Kttle  ingoraity,  to  bring  about,  every 
Odiv  and  then,  occasional  exiNressions  of  their  feelings  aud^opinionm 
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lI»B»fr,  horn  Umm  few  nd  bfiof  evkknee^  tiMifc  tbmr  feelings  w«re 
Boi  wkb  tMr  nrfen — duit  tfaey  Bubseribed  titiiply  to  n  hard  ii6oe»- 
fotj^  aaad  would  r«MU^  seek  ihe  inau»  of  relief  dkl  thej  know  whore 
to  find  it  He-kiiBBelf  look  care,  wkiie  bo  vttered  nothing  wbiofa 
oottld  he  ooHlnied  ista  as  oftnoe  agnsml  k)yaky,  to  frttne  wiiat  he 
did  lay  la  each  a  gidee  tkat  it  most  have  touched  aod  sdniBtered 
laigely  to  the  ensting  pfQfvocatien&  He  oosld  aee  ^ie  in  the  bam- 
ing  ladigBatioD  Strang  in  mraj  omnteftaBce,  as  be  dwolt  upon  ibe 
impeistiiw  neoeerii^  they  weio  bow  under  of  taking  up  arms  in 
obedienes  to  the  pvoekumiaon.  Hie  urging  of  this  topic  was,  ¥kt 
that  ai  Hnds,  oatemibly  tbe  obtaining  of  reeniHs  for  his  oontsHi^ 
plated  troop.  His  poKey  w»s  one  frequently  aeted  upon  in  tiMt 
sinnge  warfere,  in  which  the  tones,  when  defeated,  found  few  oon- 
aoeations  seruplcs  to  restrain  dietn  from  felting  into  tJie  ranks  aond 
beoowwng  good  soldiers  akng  with  their  eonqnerors.  8uoh  devk^es 
aa  thai  which  he  now  aimed  to  practise  were  freely  resorted  to; 
and  the  case  was  not  unoetnmon  of  a  troop  thus  fomoed  under  €h»' 
eyo  of  the  enemy,  and^  in  bis  belief,  to  do  the  battles  of  the  monarch, 
moviBg  0^  em  mnsm,  tbe  first  opportunity,  and  joining  wttfa  their 
feUowMoountrfBien,  as  woH  in  ftighi  as  in  rietoiy .  Bndb,  however,  was 
aeaioely  now  the  object  of  tho  stranger :  he  simply  desired  that  his 
loythy  nugfat  pass  unquestioned ;  and  he  put  on  a  habit,  therefore, 
as  a  disguiie,  which  hut  too  many  natifies  wore  with  iar  less  scruple, 
and  perluipa  with  some  Aow  of  grace.  It  may  be  said,  as  hi^ly 
gratifying  to  Smgleton^  that  in  the  ohaMeter  thus  assumed  he  made 
nooenverts. 

But  die.  bell  for  supipev  was  now  ringing,  and,  taking  his  way 
with  Uie  leat,  be  passed  into  the  inoor  apartment  Bella  Hnm- 
phiiea  psesided,  her  brother  taking  a  seat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tabie^  and  minislering  to  tbe  guests  in  that  quarter.  Singleton 
was  assigned  a  seat^  possibly  by  way  of  distinolion,  dose  to  the 
maiden,  who  simied  graciously  at  bis  approach.  Still  she  looked 
not  so  well  satisfied  Neither  of  her  squires  was  present,  and  her 
eye  wandered  fr«m  side  to  side  among  unattractive  countrymen  at 
the  taUe,  resting  at  last,  as  with  a  dernier  hope,  upon  the  manty 
and  handsosne  feee  and  person  of  our  adventurer.  The  coquette 
km  bnsy.    It  n  her  neceasHy.    She  has  «toiles  to  eirralaeih 
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andf  lik«  Uie  cotmtorfeitor  wiih  fkiM  ooin,  she  is  ever  on  tk#  look 
out  for  the  fiaU  While  sh^  wntched  SingletoB  with  reftciy  tmilefl, 
he  hafl  an  oppoTtanity  of  scaoning  her  features  more  narrowlj. 
She  wsA  very  girlish,  oertainlj  very  youthful  in  appearance,  and 
her  faoe  was  decidedly  handsome.  He  saw,  at  a  g^nce,  that  she 
I  was  incapable  of  any  of  that  settled  and  solemn  feeling  which 
belongs  to  love,  and  which  can  only  exist  along  widi  a  strongly 
marked  character  and  truly  elevated  sentiments.  Her  desire  was 
that  of  display,  and  conquest  made  the  chief  agent  to  this  end.  It 
mattered  not  how  doubtful  was  the  character  of  her  captives,  so 
that  they  were  numerous;  and  Singleton  felt  assured  that  his 
simple  Goose  Creek  convert,  Davis,  but  for  the  lack  of  red  coat  and 
command,  stood  quite  as  good  a  chance  in  the  maiden's  heart  as 
the  more  formidable  sergeant  Uow  long  he  would  hava  scanned 
the  features  which  seemed  not  unwilling  to  attract  his  eye,  we  may 
not  say ;  but  hid  gaze  was  at  length  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of 
Davis,  who,  taking  his  seat  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  table,  now 
appeared  in  a  better  and  a  more  conciliatory  humour.  He  addressed 
some  country  compliment  to  Belhi,  which  she  was  not  displeased  to 
listen  to,  as  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  a  swain,  no  matter 
who^  in  the  absence  of  the  greater  favourite.  She  answered  some 
few  remsrks  of  Singleton  and  Davis  with  a  pretty,  childish  sim* 
plicity,  which  showed  that,  after  all,  the  misfortune  of  the  girl  was 
only  a  deficiency  in  the  more  interesting  points  of  character,  and 
not  the  presence  of  any  improper  or  wanton  state  of  feeling. 

Meantime  the  supper  proceeded.  Towards  its  eonclusioUf 
Humphries,  the  brother,  giving  Davis  a  look  and  a  sign,  which  the 
latter  seemed  to  comprehend,  left  the  apartment  Davis  followed 
him.  They  were  gone  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  time 
was  ^nt  by  Singleton  in  a  lively  chat  with  the  girl,  when,  through 
the  window,  he  saw  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  motion  of  a  hand, 
which  beckoned  him.  In  a  moment  after  the  person  was  gone ; 
and,  suffering  some  few  seconds  to  elapse,  Singleton  also  rose  and 
obeyed  the  signal.  He  took  his  way  into  the  yard,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  distinguished 
tlie  person  of  the  younger  Humphries.  Singleton  at  once  ap- 
pwMiched  him^-^"^  other  motioned  silence,  seeing  him  about  to 
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speak,  and  M  him  to  the  stable,  where  aU  was  perfectly  in 
shadow. 

*^  We  are  sale  now,'"  iaid  he*  Singletoa  immediately  addresaed 
him,  and  with  some  show  of  impatieace,  ou  a  subject  which  had 
mach  employed  his  thoughts  during  the  past  hour. 

**  Well,  Humphries,  say,  can  we  not  strike  at  that  fellow  Tracy !/ 
Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  with  hi»  detachment  T 

*  Travis,  not  Ttaoy,  mayor,"  replied  the  other,  ^It  is  possible, 
nr ;  and  there  is  a  strong  diauce  of  our  success  if  we  manage  well, 
and  if  you  can  postpone  going  to  *  The  Oaks'  to-night.'' 

**  True,"  said  the  other ;  **  I  should  like  Teiy  much  to  go  there ; 
but  this  movement  of  Tracy*— or  Travis,  you  say — gives  us  a  good 
beginning,  ^hich  we  ought  on  no  account  to  miss.  Besides,  we 
should  put  your  men  on  their  g^jard.  Are  they  not  in  some 
danger?" 

^'Not  if  they  watch  well;  but  there's  no  answering  for  new 
hands.  They  must  have  practice  before  they  can  learn,  and  down 
here,  thevNi^  had  but  little  yet  They're  not  like  your  Santee 
hoys  I've  heard  you  tell  of." 

""  Willing  soon  will!"  said  the  other.  ''But  let  us  move.  I'll 
say  no  more  ^f  '  The  Oaks'  to*nigbi  at  least  We  can  move  there 
to-morrow.  Of  course  you  lead  the  route,  for  I  know  nothing 
about  it" 

*^  Trust  to  me ;  and,  major,  go  back  to  the  house  quietly.  Wait 
till  you  hear  my  whistle  tliree  times — thus.  It's  an  old  signal^ 
which  you'll  have  to  learn  here,  as  our  little  squad  all  knows  it, 
and  knows  nothing  else  by  way  of  music.  Meantime  I'll  get  thifigs 
in  readiness,  and  set  Davis  to  carry  out  the  horses  to  the  bush." 

*^Is  he  resolved  to  go  with  us?"  was  Singleton's  question. 

'^True  as  steel.  A  little  weak  o'  heart,  sir,  about  that  foolish 
girl^-'biit  tluit's  all  the  better,  for  it  makes  him  hate  the  British  the 
more.  Here  he  comes.  You  had  better  go  now,  major,  and  let 
us  be  as  Httle  seen  together  as  may  be.  You'll  mind  th^  whistie 
— thus,  three  times ;"  and  in  a  low  tone  Humphries  gave  him  the 
signal.  Singleton  went  towards  the  house,  in  the  shadow  of  which 
he  was  soon  lost  from  sight,  while  Humphries  and  Davis  pf»- 
fesded  to  the  fkrther  arrangement  of  the  enterprise. 
8* 
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It  WW  OQt  kof  before  Uiit  wm  oon^pOeted,  md  with  a  nigh  of 
pleasure  to  his  heart,  Major  Singleton  heard  the  thrice-uttered  note 
— the  sig&al  agreed  apon-^-niiffeotij  beneath  hk  ehamber  window. 
Ha  rose  at  the  aouad,  and  siieatlj  descending  the  stairs,  passed 
tlirough  the  hall,  wkere^  in  something  Hke  unoomfortable  solitudjd, 
the  fair  Bella  sat  alone.  Sho  looked  up  as  she  heard  his  footsteps, 
and  the  gracious  smile  which  her  lipa  put  on,  was  an  inirili^tion  to 
make  himself  happy  in  a  seat  beside  her.  But  he  resisted  the 
bUmdisfament,  and  lifting  his  hat  aa  he  passed,  with  a  smile  ia 
return,  he  soon  disappeaired  from  her  presenoe,  and  joined  the  two. 
who  awaited  him.  Ail  was  ready  for  departure,  but  Datis  ctaved 
a  few  minutes'  indulgenoe  to  return  to  the  house. 

"  Whj,  what  should  carry  you  baok,  Dans  f'  asked  Humphries, 
peevishly. 

"  Nothing,  Bill ;  but  I  must — I  will  go,**  said  the  other. 

**I  see,  I  see:  you  will  be  as  ibotish  as  ever,"  efkchumed  the 
Ibnner,  as  the  kver  moved  away. 

*^  The  poor  Mow's  half  mad  after  my  mi»^  majiM*,  and  she,  yoa 
see,  don't  care  a  straw  about  him.  She  happened  to  smile  on  him 
at  supper-table,  and  he  takes  it  ibr  granted  he's  in  a  fair  way.  We 
must  wait  for  him,  I  suppose;  and  if  I  know  Bella,  he  won't  keep 
us  long." 

Meanwhile,  the  seat  beside  her,  which  her  smile  had  beckoned 
Major  Singleton  to  occupy,  had  been  eagerJy  filled  by  Davis.  The 
girl  was  not  displeased  to  see  him:  she  was  lonesome,  wanted 
oompaaj,  and  liked,  aa  all  other  ^eoqaettes  do,  to  ba^re  ountinually 
in  her  ptesenoe  aene  one  or  other  of  the  mai^  subjects  of  her 
daily  conquest  It  did  not  much  eoaoem  hfr  which,  so  that  she 
was  allowed  to  carry  on  her  pretty  little  practice.  Her  gracious- 
ness  softened  very  greatly  the  moody  i^irit  of  her  awain,  so  that 
he  half-repented  of  that  rashness  whioh  was  about  to  place  him  in 
a  position  calculated,  under  every  probability^  to  w.rest  him,  for  a 
time  at  least,  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  aoomtf  which  he  so  much 
ooveted.  Her  gentleneas,  her  good-nature,  her  smiles-^o  very 
anfrequent  to  htm  for  so  long  a  time — almost  turned  his  brain,  and 
his  profeedons  of  love  grew  passionate,  and  he  himself  almost 
eloquent  in  their  otteraBee.    Simly.  there  is  hO  tyranny  like  that 
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ot  We,  since  it  puts  us  eo  completely  in  subjection  to  the  character 
.which  deliberate  reason  would  teach  us  to  despise. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading,  and  while  she  regarded  him 
with  her  most  gracious  smile,  the  voice  of  the  obtrusive  Sergeant 
Hastings  was  heard  in  the  tap-room,  and  the  sweet  passages  of 
love  were  at  once  over  between  the  eobple. 

**  As  rocks  that  have  been  rent  asunder**  was  their  new  position. 
The  maiden  drew  her  chair  a  foot  back  from  its  place,  and  when 
Davis  looked  into  her  Cmm,  aad  beheld  the  corresponding  change 
in  its  expression,  he  rose  up,  with  a  Wtter  curse  in  his  throat, 
which  he  was  nevertheless  too  well  behaved  to  utter.    He  wanted 
no  better  evidence  oC  her  heartleBsness,  and  with  a  look  which  said 
what  hia  tongue  could  not  have  spoken^  he  seemed  tc  warn  hex 
that  be  was  lost  to  her  lor  ever.    His  determination  waa  at  length 
complete,  tmd  npidly  paasiug  the  luckier  sergeant,  who  now 
eBteved  the  apftrtment^  he  waa  aooi^  again  in  company  with  the 
two  he  had  left  in  waiting.    Homphries  fmiled  as  he  saw  the 
desperate  manaei;  of  his  comrade,  but  nothing  was  said,  and  the 
three  together  made  their  way  on  foot»  till,  leaving  the  village, 
they  entered  the  forest  to.  the  right,  and  foun4  the  clump  of  trees 
to  which  their  horses  had  been  fastened.    In  a  momeut  they  were   \ 
mounted  and  speeding  with  the  wind  towards  the  close  and  scarcely     | 
penetrable  estuaiy  known  as  the  Cypress  Bwaoip,  forming  a  spa<>     | 
cioua  lesarvoir  for  the  Aahley,  from  whichy  by  little  and  little,     \ 
winding  aa  kgoes»  it  eKpaods  at  lengthy  a  few  milea  below,  into  a     I 
neUe  and  nwi^pMe  9Mrei» 
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^Straub  oitt  thy  vns-i  before  tboa  eet'et  thy  fM 
*Ti«  a  dim  way  before  tbee,  end  the  treee 
Of  byefone  oeaturiee  here  tfiMtd  thj^t  tram 
Atbwert  Iky  pah.    New  a^ake  thy  footing  etre    , 
And  now,  Ood  eheer  ve,  for  the  toil  it  done.** 

NiaHT  had  fairly  set  in — a  clear  starlight  night-  biefiife  the  three 
set  forth  upon  dieir  proposed  adventure.  To  Maja  Sin^eton,  vlio 
was  a  native  of  the  middle  country,  and  had  lived  heretofore 
ahnost  exclusively  in  it,  the  path  they  now  travelled  was  entirely 
unknown.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  move  on  slowly  and  with 
due  circumspection.  But  for  this,  the  party  would  have  advanced 
with  as  much  speed  as  if  they  were  pursumg  the  common  highway ; 
for,  to  the  other  two,  accustomed  all  theif  lived  to  the  Woodland 
cover  and  the  tangled  recesses  of  the  fiwamp,  their  present  route, 
uncleared,  in  close  thicket  growth,  and  diverging  as  it  continually 
did,  was,  nevertheless,  no  mysteiy.  Though  necessarilj'  somewhat 
alow  in  their  progress,  the  delay  was  much  lees  than  might  hare 
been  expected ;  for  Singleton,  however  ignorant  of  die  immediate 
ground  over  which  they  sped,  was  yet  thor6nghly  versed  in  forep* 
life,  and  had  traversed  the  larger  and  denser  «wampft  of  the  Santee, 
a  task,  though  similar,  infinitely  more  difficult  and  extensive  than 
the  one  now  before  him.  After  a  little  while,  therefore,  when  his 
eye  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  shades  about  him,  he 
spurred  his  good  steed  forward  with  much  more  readiness  than  at 
their  first  setting  out,  and  it  was  not  long  befcre  the  yielding  of  the 
soil  beneath  his  hoofs  and  the  occasional,  plash  of  the  water,  toge- 
ther witli  the  more  fW'.rjuent  appearance  cf  the  solenm  and  ghostly 
cypresses  around  them,  gave  sufficient  indication  of  the  proximity 
of  the  swamp  recesses. 

They  had  ridden  some  five  miles,  and  in  all  this  time  no  word 
had  been  rpoken  by  eitlier  of  the  three,  except  when,  heie  and 
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ibere,  an  increased  diffieuky  in  the  path  led  Jiumphiiee  to  the 
utterance  of  some  cautioft  to  his  companions.  They  were  now 
dose  upon  th^  cypfess  causewajv  and  the  swamp  was  gathering 
afound  them.  Their  pace  grew  slower  and  more  fatiguing^  for  the 
freshet  had  swept  the  temporary  structure  over  whicli  they  rode, 
and  many  of  the  rails  were  floating  in  thmr  path.  Littie  gaps  were 
continually  presenting  themselves^  many  of  which  they  saw  not,  but 
which,  fortonalely  for  tlieir  safety,  were  generally  avoided  by  the 
horses  without  any  call  for  inteiferenoe  on  the  part  of  their  riders. 
Stumbling  sometimes,  however,  they  were  mramed  not  to  press  their 
antmak;  and  picking  their  wmy  with  aa  mucli  care  as  possible,  they 
went  on  in  single  file,  careftdly  and  slowly,  over  tlie  narrow  and 
broken  embankment  It  was  at  this  part  of  their  progress  that 
Humphries  broke  out  iix>re  freely  into  speech  than  he  had  done 
before,  for  his  usual  characteristic  was  that  of  taciturnity. 

^^Now.  I  do  hate  these  dams  and  causeways;  our  people  know 
nothing  of  road-making,  and  they  ridge  and  bridge  it,  while  our 
bones  ache  and  our  legs  go  through  at  every  step  we  take  in  going 
over  them.  Yet  they  won't  leara-^-tkey  won't  look  or  listen.  They 
do  as  they  have  done  a  hundred  yeans  before,  and  all  your  teaching 
is  of  no  manner  oi  use.  Hen  is  this  causeway  now--«very  frushet 
must  break  its  hanks  and  tear  up  the  poles,  yet  they  come  back  a 
week  after,  and  lay  them  down  just  as  before.  They  never  ask  if 
there's  a  way  to  build  it,  which  is  to  make  it  lasting.  They 
never  think  of  such  a  thing.  Their  fidheiB  did  so  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that's  reason  enoi^  why  they  should  do  so  now." 

"'  And  what  plan  have  you,  Humphries)  by  -whieh  to  make  the 

'  dam  sohd  and  strong  against  the  fvesheta,  such  as  we  have,  that 

sweep  every  thing  before  them,  and  sometimes  give  us  half  a  doaon 

f«>et  of  waiter  for  a  week,  over  a  road  thi^ire  have  been  aeenstooMd 

towalkdiyshodt" 

'^To  be  sure  there  is  a  way,  major,  and  with  for  less  labour. 
Tiered  no  use  in  buikfing  a  road  unless  you  give  it  a  backbone. 
You  must  run  a  ridge  through  it,  and  aU  the  freshets  make  it 
stronger,  for  they  wash  the  refine  and  the  mud  up  agamst  it^ 
instead  of  washing  it  away.  You  see  aU  good  roads  rise  in  the 
rentre.    The  watera  run  off  and  never  settle,  which  th^y  always  do 
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ill  tbtf  Itulluws  li6few<MU  tkeae  poles.  You  M  your  trae,  always  a 
good  big  one,  to  mako  your  ndge*-your  backbono;  and  if  it  be  a 
oauaeway  like  tkk,  ruimiiig'  thiougb  a  smmp,  that  you  wouki 
build,  why  you  fell  your  doom  trees^  or  more,  according  to  the 
freshef  6  call  for  them.  You  ky  them  aide  by  side,  not  aoroes^  but 
up  and  down  tke  road,  taking  care  to  put  the  big  ones  in  the  cen- 
tro.  So  you  may  mn  it  for  miles^  heaping  the  earth  up  to  Uh) 
logs.  A  road  made  after  that  foebfon  will  staiid  a  thowand  years, 
while  such  a  thing  as  this  must  ahrays  be  washing  away  with  every 
frediet  It  takes,  in  the  first  place,  you  see,  a  great  deal  mora  of 
labour  and  tune,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  timber,  to  build  it  after 
this  foshion  ;  then,  it  takes  more  dirt  to  cover  the  rai]fr--«  hundred 
times  the  quantity — and  unless  they're  well  covered,  they  can't  be 
kept  down ;  they  will  always  come  k)ose^  and  be  ffoating  with  every 
raiii,  and  then  the  water  settles  heavily  m  their  places  and  between 
them,  llkis  can't  be  the  case  where  yon  lay  the  timber  up  and 
down,  as  I  teB  you.  It  must  stand  fast ;  for  the  rain  cant  settle, 
and  the  earth  gathers  ckwe  to  the  ridge,  and  hugs  it  tighter  the 
more  Uie  water  beats  on  it  Besides,  buiWing  it  this  way,  you  use 
heavy  thnber,  which  the  watere  can't  move  at  any  season.  B»t 
heie  we  stop;  we  have  no  forthw  use  for  the  causeway  tonight; 
there's  our  mark.  See  to  tiiat  white  tuee  there ;  it's  a  blasted  puie, 
and  it  shines  in  a  dark  night  as  if  it  was  painted.  The  hghtnmg 
peeled  it  from  top  to  toe.  It's  a'most  two  years  since.  I  was  not 
for  off  in  the  swamps  catching  toisapina,  when  it  was  stnick,  and  1 
was  Btupifted  for  an  bout  aftes^  and  my  head  had  a  ringing  m  it  I 
didn't  g«t  rid'of  for  a  month.'? 

*  <««  What,  do  we  go  aside  .here  r  inquired  Davis,  who  did  not  fioem 
ti^iebah  the  divenicfv  as  the  iiat  phmge  they  were  lequbed  to 
tiff"faft  from  the  bn^oen  cmnewarp  wna  into  a  turbid  pond,  black,  sikI 
almost  covered  with  fragments  of  decayed  timber  a^  loose  bundles 
of  brush. 

«^  Yes,  thaf  8  our  path,"  relied  Hun^phries,  who  rssoktely  put 
his  horse  forward  as  he  spoke. 

'*lhii  is  about  one  of  the  worst  places,  major,  that  we  shall  have 
to  go  through,  and  we  take  it  on  purpose,  eo  that  ve  may  not  ht 
tracked  so  ^imly.    Here,  when  we  leave  the  causeway,  we  make  no 
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kuoA^^  and  f«ir  f^ofk  think  to  look  for  m  in  the  wont  place  ou  the 
Kiie^  No^  indeed ;  Bioet  people  have  a  love  to  make  hard  thing* 
easy,  though  they  ought  to  know  that  when  a  man  wants  to  hide, 
he  takei  a  hole,  and  not  a  h^way,  to  do  it  in.  Here,  major,  this 
wi^ — ^to  joor  left,  Davis — thrcHigh  4be  bog.*' 

Tlie  party  followed  as  their  guide  directed,  and  after  some  twenty 
minutes'  plunging,  they  were  deep  in  the  shadow  and  the  shelter  of 
the  swamp.  The  gkwm  was  Ihioker  around  them,  and  was  only 
relieved  6y  the  pale  and  dieleton  forms  ci  the  cypresses,  clustering 
in  gro9ps  along  the  plasky  sides  of  the  still  lake,  and  giving  meet 
dwellnigNplfloe  to  the  acreeckowl,  that  hooted  at  intervals  from 
their  nigged  branches.  Sometimes  a  phosphof escept  gleam  pUyed 
ov^  Uie  stagMflii  pond,  into  whidi  the  terrapin  plunged  heavily  at 
their  sppromAk ;  while  on  the  neighboiiring  banks  the  frogs  of  all 
degrees  oKN^ed  forth  their  ii^wrmonious  ehaai,  making  the  scene 
more  hideooa,  and  oertainly  adding  greatly  lo  the  sense  of  gloom 
which  it  in^ired  in  those  who  penetaraled  it  A  thousand  other 
sounds  fflled  up  the  parnes  between  the  conclusion  of  one  and  th^ 
oommeiioement  of  another  discoidant  chofus  from  these  adipitted 
croakers — sounds  of  alaras,  of  invitation,  of  exulting  tyranny. — ^the 
cry  of  the  little  bird,  when  the  black-snake,  hugging  the  high  tree, 
climbs  up  to  the  nest  of  her  young,  while^  with  shrieks  of  rage, 
flapping  his  roused  wii^  the  male  flies  furiously  at  his  head,  and 
gi^jmUy  enough,  though  vainly,  endeavours  to  drive  him  back 
from  his  unhofy'purpose — ^the  hum  of  the  drowsy  beetle,  the  foint 
chirp  of  ih»  cridEet,  and  the  bnza  of  the  innumerable  thousands  of 
hee,  birl,  and  inseet,  which  make  the  swamps  of  the  South,  in  mid- 
summer atod  ita  commencement,  the  vast  stoiehouse,  in  all  its  forms, 
of  the  moat  various  and  animated  life-'-aU  these  were  around  the 
advestureM,  with  their  gloomy  and  distracting  noises,  until  they 
became  utterly  unheeded  at  last^  and  the  party  boldly  kept  its 
onward  course  into  their  yet  deeper  receases^ 

*^Well,  Humphries,"  said  Mi^or  Singleton,  at  length  breaking 
the  Silence,  **  so  ikr,  so  good ;  and  now  what  is  our  farther  progress, 
and  ^Mtt  the  dianoes  for  trapping  this  Tmvis  f  Will  he  not  steal 
a  mardi  upon  ua,  and  be  into  the  swamp  b^re  daylight !" 

**l9«««r  foar  it^  major,''  replied  the  other,  coolly  enoHgh,  while 
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keeping  on  bis  way.  ^  You  reineraber,  ttr,  what  Unok  gave  na  ot 
hw  plan,  lie  will  phioe  hiniflelf  upon  the  akirta  of  the  fiwampii 
high  above  the  point  at  whidi  we  struck,  and  keep  quiet  till  morn- 
ing. He  will  be  up  betimes,  and  all  that  wo  must  do  is  to  be  up 
before  him.  We  have  a  long  ride  lor  it,  as  it  is  one  part  of  our 
work  to  stop  him  before  he  gets  too  fiir  into  the  brush.  I  know  his 
course  just  as  if  I  saw  him  on  it** 

*^  Yes ;  sueh,  indeed,  may  have  been  the  plan ;  but  is  there  no 
chance  of  his  departing  from  it  t  A  good  leader  will  not  hold  hfrn- 
self  bound  to  a  prescribed  course,  if  he  finds  a  better.  He  may 
push  fbr  the  swamp  to-night,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should 
be  in  time  to  strike  him  efficiently.'* 

"'  We  shall,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  calmly ;  ^  we  shall  have  suffi- 
cient time,  for  I  know  Travis  of  old.  He  is  a  good  hound  for 
scent,  but  a  poor  one  for  chase.  He  goes  slow  to  l>o  certain,  and  is 
always  certain  to  be  sbw.  It's  nature  with  him  now,  though  quick 
enough,  they  say,  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  went  out  sfi/a 
the  Oherokeos.  Besides,  he  has  a  long  sweep  to  make  before  he 
gets  fairly  into  the  swamp,  and  the  freshet  we  have  had  lately  will 
throw  him  out  often  enongfa,  and  make  hia  way  longjer.  We  shall 
be  in  time." 

**  1  am  glad  you  are  so  sure  of  your  nmn,  Humphries.  I  would 
not  like  to  lose  a  good  chance  at  the  party.  A  successful  blow 
struck  in  this  quarter,  and  just  at  this  moment,  would  have  a  fine 
effect  Why,  man,  it  would  bring  out  those  fellows  handsomely, 
whose  ears  are  now  full  of  this  protection  business,  which  troubles 
them  so  much.  If  thc^  must  fight^  they  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
taking  part  with  the  side  which  does  not  call  u|x>n  them  to  strike 
friends  or  brethren.  They  must  join  with  us  to  a  man,  or  go  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  that,  no  doubt^  some  of  the  dastards  will  not  fail 
to  do  in  preference.  God  help  me,  but  I  can  scarce  keep  from 
cursing  them,  as  I  think  on  their  degradation." 

^  Bad  enough,  major,  bad  enough  when  it's  the  poor  man,  with- 
out house  and  home,  and  nothing  to  live  for  and  nothing  to  lose, 
who  takes  up  with  the  enemy  and  fights  his  baUles ;  but  it's  much 
worse  when  the  rich  men  and  tlie  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  iiuiow 
better,  and  to  set  a  good  example,  it's  much  worse  when  tliey  Ve  the 
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fliii  to  do  80.  Now  I  knov  and  I  feel,  though  I  expect  you  won't 
be  flo  willing  to  believe  it^  thai,  after  ail,  itV  the  poor  man  who  is 
the  beat  friend  of  his  country  in  the  time  of  danger.  He  doesn't 
reckon  how  much  he's  to  lose,  or  what  risk  he's  to  run,  when  there's 
a  sodden  difficulty  to  get  through  with.  He  doesn't  think  till  it's 
all  over,  and  then  he  may  ask  bow  much  he  gaiy  by  it^  without 
getting  a  civil  answer." 

^  There's  truth  in  what  you  say,  Humphries,  and  we  do  the  poor 
but  alack  justice  in  our  estimation  of  them.  We  see  only  their 
poverty,  and  not  their  feelings  and  affections ;  we  have,  therefore, 
but  little  sympathy,  and  perhaps  nothing  more  than  life  and  like 
wants  in  common  with  them." 

^  That's  a  God's  truth  here,  major,  where  the  poor  man  does  the 
%hting  and  the  labour,  and  the  rich  man  takes  protection  to  save 
his  house  from  the  fire.  Now,  it's  just  so  with  this  poor  man 
FramptoD.  He  waa  one  of  Buford's  men,  and  when  Tarleton  came 
upon  them,  cutting  them  up  root  and  branch,  he  took  to  the  4wamp, 
and  woukln't  cpme  in,  all  his  neighbours  could  do,  because  the  man 
had  a  good  principle  for  his  country.  Well,  you  see  what  he's 
lo0t; — ^you  can't  know  hia  sufferings  tin  you  see  him,  major,  and  I 
won't  try  to  teach  you ;  but  if  there's  a  man  can  look  on  him,  and 
see  liis  misery,  and  know  what  did  it,  without  taking  up  sword  and 
rifle,  I  don't  want  to  know  th^t  man.  I  know  one  that's  of  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  thinking,  and  willing  to  do  both." 

^  And  I  another !"  exclaimed  Davis,  who  had  been  silent  in  their 
ride  hitherto. 

"  Is  Frampton  here  in  the  swamp — and  shall  we  see  him  tonight !" 
aaked  Singleton,  curious  to  behold  a  man  who,  coming  from  the 
poorest  class  of  formers  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  maintained  such 
a  tenacious  spirit  of  resistance  to  invasion,  when  the  more  leading 
people  around  him  and  indeed  the  greater  majority,  had  subscribed 
io  terma  of  indulgence,  which,  if  less  honourable,  were  here  far  more 
safe.  The  sufferings  of  the  man  himself,  tlic  cruel  treatment  his 
srife  had  undergone,  and  her  subeequent  death,  also  contributed 
largely  to  that  interest  which,  upon  hearing  his  simple  but  pathetic 
atory,  the  speaker  had  inomediately  felt  to  know  him. 

*^  We  shall  see  him  in  an  hour,  major,  and  a  melancholy  sight  it 
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is ;  you'll  be  surprised,  and  if  you  aint  very  strong  of  hearty  it  will 
go  nigii  to  sicken  you.  But  it  does  good  to  see  it  for  one^s  self;  it 
makes  one  strong  against  tyranny." 

"  It  grows  very  dark  here." 

**  Th&VB  water  before  you,  and  a  good  big  pond,  too,**  said  Dayis. 

'^This  is  the  track,  major  ;"  and  Humphries  led  the  way  to  the 
left,  inclining  more  in  the  direction  of  the  riv^r.  A  sullen, 
child-like  cry,  succeeded  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  water,  indi- 
cated the  vicinity  of  an  alligator,  which  they  had  disturbed  in  his 
own  home ;  the  rich  globules  of  light,  showering  over  the  water 
around  him,  giving  a  singular  beauty  to  the  scene,  in  every  other 
respect  so  dark  and  gloomy.  They  kept  continually  turning  in  a 
zigzag  fashion  almost  at  every  step,  to  avoid  the  waving  vine,  the 
dose  thi<dcet,  or  the  half-stagnant  creek,  crowded  wi^  decayed 
fragments  of  an  older  and  an  overthrown  forest 

A  shrill  whistle  at  this  moment,  thrice  repeated,  saluted  their  ears. 
It  was  caught  up  in  the  distance  by  another,  and  another,  in  a  voice 
so  like,  that  they  might  almost  have  passed  for  so  many  echoes  of  the 
same. 

"Our  sentries  watch  closely,  maijor ;  we  must  answer  them,  or  we 
may  sup  on  cold  lead,''  said  Humphries.  As  he  spoke,  he  responded 
to  the  signal,  and  his  answer  was  immediately  foUowed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  figure  emerging  from  behind  a  tree  that  bulged  out 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  tussock  upon  which  they  were  now  stand- 
ing. The  dim  outline  only,  and  no  feature  of  the  new-comer,  was 
distinguishable  by  the  group. 

" Ha!  Warner,  you  watch  ? — All's  well;  and  now  lead  the  way. 
Are  all  the  boys  in  camp  ?" 

"  All !"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  a  few  more  come  in  from  Bnford's 
corps  who  know  Frampton." 

"  And  how  is  he  ? — does  he  know  them  ?" 

"He's  in  a  bad  fix,  and  knows  nothing.  You  can  hardly  get  a 
word  out  of  him  since  his  wife's  come." 

"  His  wife !  Why,  man,  what  do  you  think  of? — ^his  wife's  dead !" 
exclaimed  Humphries  with  surprise. 

"  Yes — we  know  that ;  but  he  brought  her,  all  the  same  as  if  she 
was  alive,  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  won't  give  her  up.    There  he 
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sita,  dose  aloDgnde  of  her,  watching  her  all  the  time,  and  brushing 
the  flies  from  her  face.    He  donH  seem  to  mind  that  she's  doad.^' 

"  Great  God  T  exclaimed  Singleton,  ^  the  mihappy  man  is  mad. 
Let  US  ptish  on,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  him." 

^  Ah !  nothing  can  be  done  for  him,  Fm  afeared,''  answered 
Humphries.  But,  without  a  word  farther,  following  their  new 
guide,  Warner,  they  advanced  upon  their  way,  until  the  blaze  of  a 
huge  fire,  bursting  as  it  were  out  of  the  very  bosom  of  the  darkness, 
rose  wavingly  before  them.  The  camp  of  the  outlawed  whigs,  or 
rebels  as  they  were  styled  by  the  enemy,  lonely  and  unattractive,  on 
a  little  island  of  the  swamp,  in  a  few  moments  after  rose  fully  in 
their  sight ;  and  plunging  into  the  creek  that  surrounded  it,  though 
swimming  at  that  moment,  a  bound  or  two  carried  them  safely  over 
and  thAy  stood  in  the  presence  of  their  comrades. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

**  Do  I  not  Mrm  for  it  ?    I  hare  no  )if«, 
Bat  in  the  hopo  that  life  mtjr  brfnf  with  it 
The  bitter-sweet  of  Tenretwse.*' 

Tux  gloomy  painter  would  have  done  much  with  the  aoene  befom 
us.  The  wild  and  mystic  imagination  would  have  made  it  one  of 
m\  eTTiatural  terrors ;  and  fancy,  fond  of  the  melancholy  twilight^ 
would  have  endowed  the  dim  shadows,  lurking  like  so  many  spectros 
between  tlie  bald  cypresses,  with  a  ghostly  character,  and  most 
unhallowed  purpose.  Though  familiar  with  such  abodes.  Singleton, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  strange  groupings  thrown  along  the  sombre 
groundwork,  was  impressed  with  a  lively  sense  of  its  imposing  feli- 
city. They  stood  upon  an  island  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  swamp — 
one  of  those  little  islands,  the  tribute  oozse  of  numerous  minor  water- 
courses, hardening  into  solidity  at  last  These,  beating  their  feeble 
tides  upon  a  single  point,  in  process  of  time  create  the  barrier  which 
is  to  usurp  their  own  possessions.  Here,  the  rank  matter  of  the 
swamp,  its  slime  and  rubbish,  resolving  themselves  by  a  natural  but 
rapid  decomposition  into  one  mass,  yield  the  thick  luxuriance  of  soil 
from  which  springs  up  the  overgrown  tree,  which  throws  out  a 
thousand  branches,  and  seems  to  have  existed  as  many  years — ^in 
whose  bulk  we  behold  an  emblem  of  majesty,  and,  in  whose  term 
of  life,  standing  in  utter  defiance  of  the  sweeping  hurricane,  we 
have  an  image  of  strength  which  compels  our  admiration,  and 
sometimes  the  more  elevated  acknowledgment  of  our  awe.  Thus, 
gathering  on  this  insulated  bed,  a  hundred  solemn  cypresses  mingled 
their  gaunt,  spectral  forms  with  the  verdant  freshness  of  the  wateiv 
oak — the  rough  simplicity  and  height  of  the  pine — ^all  intertwined 
and  bound  together  in  the  common  guardianship  of  the  spot,  by  the 
bulging  body  of  the  luxuriant  grape-vine,  almost  rivalling  in  thick- 
ness, ai'd  far  surpassing  in  strength,  the  trees  from  -;rhich  it 
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depended — ^these  formed  a  natural  roof  to  the  wland,  cupcumscribing 
Its  limits  eren  more  effeetnallj  than  did  the  narrow  oreek  by  whioh 
it  had  been  isolated,  and  through  which  the  tribute  waters  of  this 
wide  estuaiy  found  their  way,  lifter  a  few  miles  ci  oontraoted  jour- 
neying, into  the  bed  and  bosom  of  the  Ashley. 

A  couple  of  huge  fires,  which  our  party  had  seen  in  glimpses 
while  approaching,  were  in  fiill  Mase  upon  the  island;  one,  the 
largest,  near  its  centre;  the  other  somewhat  apart^  upon  a  little 
isthmus  which  it  thrust  forth  into  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Around 
the  former  lay  a  singular  assemUage  of  pexsons^  single,  or  in  groups, 
and  in  every  position.  These  were  not  more  than  twenty  in  all,  but 
so  disposed  as  to  seem  much  more  numerous  to  the  casual  spectator. 
Three,  in  the  f^are  of  the  fire,  sat  upon  a  log  at  cards,  one  at  either 
end,  and  the  third,  squat  upon  the  ground  beside  it  A  few  slept; 
some  were  engaged  in  converaatioD,  while  one,  more  musical  than 
his  nei^bours,  broke  into  a  song  of  some  length,  in  which  the 
current  situation  of  the  things  around  him  underwent  improyisation. 
A  stout  negro  prepared  the  evening  meal,  and  passed  between  the 
card-players  and  Uie  fire  to  their  occasional  inconvenience;  their 
sharp  but  unheeded  denunciations  being  freely  bestowed  at  every  ^ 
repetition  of  the  ofience.  The  dress  and  accoutrements  of  this 
collectbn  were  not  less  novel,  and  Ceut  more  outr6,  than  their 
several  positions  and  employmsntB.  Certainly,  taste  had  but  lit- 
tle share  in  their  toilet  arrangements,  since  the  hair  of  some  of 
them  flew  dishevelled  in  the  wind,  or  lay  matted  upon  their 
brows,  unconscious  of  a  comb.  The  htoen  generally  of  the  party 
were  smeared,  and  some  of  them  absolutely  bladcened,  by  the 
smoke  of  the  pine-wood  fires  which  at  night  were  kept  continually 
burning  around  them.  This  had  most  effectually  begrimed  their 
features,  and  their  garments  had  not  feiled  to  partake  of  the  same 
colouring.  These,  too,  were  as  various  as  the  persons  who  wore 
them.  The  ragged  coat,  the  round-jacket,  and  sometimes  the  entire 
alisenee  of  both,  in  the  case  of  some  individual  otherwise  conspicu- 
ous enough,  destroyed  all  chance  of  uniformity  in  the  troop.  There 
was  but  one  particular  in  which  their  garb  seemed  generally  to 
agree,  and  that  was  in  the  eoonskin  ci^  which  surmounted  the 
Imida  of  most  of  them — worn  jauntily  upon  the  side  of  the  head, 
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with  Blipe  that  flapped  over  the  ean,  and  the  tail  of  the  aniouk 
depending  from  front  or  rear,  tassel-fiifihion,  aoooniing  to  the  taste 
of  the  wearer.  Conaiderihg  cnch  an  assemblage,  so  dispooed,  so 
habited,  in  oonneetion  with  the  sttoation  and  Gircumstanoes  in  which 
we  find  them,  and  we  shall  form  no  rery  imperfect  idea  of  die  moral 
effect  which  their  appeturance  must  have  had  upon  the  new  comers. 
The  boisterous  langh,the  angry,  sharp  retort,  Uie  ready  song  from 
some  sturdy  baodianal,  and  (iie  silent  sleeper  undisturbed  amid 
all  the  uproar,  made,  of  themselves,  a  picture  to  the  mind  not  likely 
to  be  soon  forgottpn.  Then,  when  we  behold  the  flaming  of  the 
torch  in  the  deep  dark  which  it  only  for  a  moment  dissipates,  and 
which  crowds  back,  as  with  a  solid  body,  into  the  spot  from  which 
it  has  been  tempomrily  driren — ^the  light  flashing  along  and 
reflected  back  from  the  sullen  waters  of  the  creek ; — and  listen,  at 
the  same  moment,  to  the  cry  of  the  screech-owl  as  the  intruder 
scares  him  from  his  porch — the  plaint  of  the  whippoorwill,  in  return, 
as  if  even  the  clamour  of  the  obscene  bird  had  in  it  something  of 
sympathy  for  the  wounded  spirit, — ^theso,  with  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs  in  millions,  with  which  the  swamp  was  a  dwelling-place  among 
a  thousand,  were  all  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  indiffbrent 
spectator,  and  to  compel  a  sense  of  the  solemn-picturesque  even  in 
the  mind  of  the  habitually  frivolous  and  unthinking. 

With  the  repeated  signals  which  they  had  heard  from  their  sen- 
tries on  the  appearance  of  the  new  comers,  the  scattered  groups  had 
simultaneously  started  to  their  feet,  and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  . 
neadiness.  The  signals  were  fiuniliar,  however,  and  spoke  of  friends 
in  the  approaching  persons ;  so  that,  after  a  few  moments  of  buzz 
and  activity,  they  generally  sank  back  sluggishly  to  their  old  occu- 
pations,— ^the  card-players  to  finish  their  game,  and  the  less  specu- 
lative, their  sleep.  Their  movement,  however,  gives  nt  a  better 
opportunity  to  survey  their  accoutrements.  The  long,  ciunbrous 
rifle  seemed  the  favourite  weapon,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  diminu- 
tive, sallow,  but  black-eyed  and  venturous  dweller  in  the  swamps 
of  the  lowlands,  across  whose  knee  we  may  here  and  there  tee  it 
resting,  it  may  confidently  be  held  as  fatal  at  a  hundred  yarda.  A 
few  of  them  had  pistols-— the  common  horse-pistol — a  weapon  of 
little  real  utility  under  any  circumstances.    But  a  solitary  musM, 
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and  thai,  toos,  without  the  bayonet,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  col- 
lection; and  though  not  one  of  the  party  present  but  had  hie  horse 
hidden  in  the  swamp  around  him,  yet  not  one  in  five  of  the  riden 
possessed  the  sabre,  that  most  effective  weapon  of  cavalry.  These 
were  yet  to  be  provided,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy. 

Hie  inunediate  appearance  of  Major  Singleton,  as  he  followed 
Humphries  up  the  bank,  once  m(»e  called  them  to  their  feet  He 
had  been  expected,  yet  few  of  them  personally  knew  him.  They 
knew,  howevw,  that  he  was  high  in  favour  with  Oovernor  But- 
ledge,  and  bore  his  commisaion.  Of  this  they  had  been  apprised 
by  Humphries,  who  had  been  the  recruiting  officer  of  the  troop, 
lliey  now  €it>wded  around  him  with  a  show  of  curious  examina- 
tion, which  was  narrow  and  close  without  being  obtrusive. 

With  that  manly,  yet  complaisant  habit  which  distinguished 
him,  he  soon  made  himself  known  to  them,  and  his  opening  speech 
won  not  a  little  upon  their  hearts.  He  unfolded  his  commission, 
dehvered  an  address  from  the  executive,  in  which  a  direct  and 
wann  appeal  was  made  to  their  patriotism,  and  concluded  with 
some  remarks  of  his  own  to  the  same  effect,  which  were  all  enthu- 
siastically received.  His.  frank,  fearless  manner,  fine  eye,  and 
manly,  though  smooth  and  youthful  face,  took  admirably  with 
them,  and  at  once  spoke  favourably  to  their  minds  in  support  of 
his  pretensions  to  govern  them.  This  jcoounand  they  at  once  ten- 
dered him ;  and  though  without  the  material  for  a  force  called  for 
by  the  comnussion  which  he  bore,  yet,  in  those  times,  it  was  enough 
that  they  loved  their  leader  and  were  not  unwilling  to  fight  with 
an  enemy.  Major  Singleton  was  content  to  serve  his  country  in 
an  humUer  command  than  that  which  his  commission  entitled 
him  to  hold.  Acting,  therefi>re,  as  their  captain  for  the  present^ 
he  made  Humphries  his  lieutenant  Him  they  had  long,  known, 
and  he  was  a  fevourite  among  them.  He,  indeed,  had  beei^  chiefly. 
instrumental  in  bringing  together  their  scattered  elements,  and  in. 
thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  corps^  which,  in  the  subsequent  war- 
tee»contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  release  of  the  country, 
from  foreign  thraldom.  In  Humphries  they  had  a  good  officer. 
and  mmj  confidence,  though  it  was  obvious  enough,  that,  whUe 
Ul  of  oourage»  calm,  eoUectedt  anr  not  easily  moved,  he  yet  lacked. 
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inanj  of  those  eBMntiak  of  superior  eduGation  and  bearing,  witli*  J 
out  which  militia-men  are  not  oflben  to  be  held  in  order.  He  waa 
not  Bufficientlj  their  superior  to  stand  apart  and  to  command 
than ;  and  the  inferior  mind  will  never  look  to  its  equal  in  the 
moment  of  emergency.  Though  ready  and  acute  enough  in  the 
smaller  details  of  military  adventure — the  arrangement  of  the 
ambuscade,  the  rapid  blow  at  the  rear,  or  the  plan  for  striking  at 
the  foragers  of  an  enemy— he  waa  yet  rather  apt  to  go  forward 
with,  than  to  command,  his  party.  He  trusted  rather  to  his  pre- 
sence than  to  the  superior  foroe  of  his  character,  to  uige  upon 
them  the  performance  of  their  duties;  and,  conacious  of  this, 
though  ready  at  all  times  to  lead,  he  yet  shrank  fkom  Uie  necessity 
of  commanding.  This  capacity  can  only  result  succeasfully  from 
an  habitual  exercise  of  authority.  It  was  with  no  small  satis&c- 
tion,  therefore^  that  he  placed  his  recruits  under  the  control  of 
Major  Singleton,  although,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  transfer  of 
his  command  was  rather  nominal  than  real ;  Huinphriee;Still  coun- 
selling, in  great  part,  the  particular  businesa  of  adventure  which 
8ingleton  was  the  better  able  to  direct.  The  latter  had  yet  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  localities  and  men,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  by  actual  experience. 

"^  And  now,  major,  soldiers  without  arma  are  not  q»t  to  fight 
well.  Come,  sir,  with  me,  and  see  our  armory.  It'a  a  queer  one, 
to  be  sure,  to  those  used  to  a  better ;  but  it  must  serve  where 
diere's  no  choice.  This  way,  sir-^to  the  left.  Here,  Tom,  bring 
a  chunk.'^ 

The  black  led  the  way  with  a  blazing  brand,  until  their  farther 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  waters  of  the  creek.  In  the  oencro 
of  the  stream  grew  a  ojrpress  of  immense  size,  much  larger  than 
any  of  its  surrounding  cc^npanions.  Motioning  Singleton  to  wait, 
Humphries  waded  into  the  water  almost  up  to  his  middle,  until  he 
reached  the  tree,  into  which,  taking  the  biasing  brand  from  the 
black,  he  entered,  returning  in  a  few  moments  with  half  a  dozen 
fine  sabres,  which,  one  after  the  other,  he  threw  from  him  to.  the 
bank. 

^This  k  all  our  stock  in  trade,  major;  and  you  hava>your 
dioiee  of  them  till  we  can  get  a  better.    Iliia,  if  I  know  the  signa 
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of  the  weather,  we  bHaII  do  before  long.  Meaawhiie,  as  the  staffs 
good,  they  «dll  aofiwer  our  present  purpoee." 

Singleton  pressed  the  points  of  the  weapons  seyerally  to  the 
earth,  testing  the  elastieitj  of  the  steel,  then  acGCMumodating  the 
h'llt  to  his  grip,  declared  himself-  suited.  Humphries  made  a  selec- 
tion after  him^  and  the  remaining  four  were  subsequently  distri- 
buted among  chosen  men,  to  whom  commands  in  the  little  corps 
were  asdgned.  As  rebels,  heretofore,  the  short^shrift  and  sure 
cord  must  have  been  their  doom,  if  taken.  The  commission  of 
the  state,  and  a  due  register  of  their  names  in  the  books  of  the 
orderly,  now  secured  them  in  the  immunities  of  regular  warfare, 
and  made  that  comparatiTely  innocent  which  before  was  obnox- 
ious to  doom  and  degradation. 

We  have  spoken  of  two  several  fires  as  conspicuous  upon  the 
island  at  the  approach  of  Singleton,  the  one  upon  the  centre,  the 
other,  and  smaller  one,  at  its  remotest  extremity.  Of  the  use  made 
of  the  former,  we  have  already  seen  something ;  the  other,  while 
it  had  cai^ht  the  eye  of  Major  Singletou,  had  been  too  remote  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  employment  or  character  of  the 
various  persons  who  yet  closely  encirded  it  He  could  see  that 
there  were  several  figures  sidiug  around  the  brands,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  but'loosely  thrown  together,  as  they  had  now  fallen 
apart,  and  only  gave  forth  a  flickering  blase  at  intervals,  denying 
that  constant  light,  without  which  he  could  not  hope  to  gain  any 
knowledge  of  the  persons,  even  at  a  far  less  distance.  These  per- 
sons had  not  moved  at  his  approach,  and  had  remained  stationary 
all  the  while  he  was  employed  in  making  himself  known  to  those 
who  were  to  be  his  comrades.  This  alone  would  have  been  enouj^ 
to  attract  his  atten^n ;  andj  in  addition,  he  saw  that  those  around 
him,  when  bending  their  glances  off  in  the  direction  of  his  own, 
shook  their  heads  with  an  air  of  solemnity,  and,  though  saying 
nothiug,  were  yet  eridently  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  mysterious  group,  of  a  painful 
character.  Observing  the  inquiring  look  of  Major  Singleton, 
Humphries  approached,  and  whispered  him  that  the  party  at  the 
opposite  fire  consisted  of  Frampton,  ^is  twc  sons,  and  the  dead 
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body  of  his  wife,  and  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  him.    Hie 
major  at  once  consented. 

^  You'll  see  a  sad  sight,  Major  Singleton-^a  sad  sight  l-^for  the 
man  is  crazy,  let. them  say  what  they  may.  He  don't  know  half 
the  time  what  he  says  or  does,  and  he  scarcely  feels  anything." 

They  movfd  over  in  the  prescribed  direction,  and  approached 
without  disturbing  the  chief  personage  of  the  group.  The  elder 
son,  a  youth  of  twenty,  looked  up  at  their  coming,  but  said  nothing. 
It  was  evident  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  weeping.  The 
other  son,  a  tali  fine-looking  lad  of  sixteen,  seemed  inspired  with 
harsher  feelings  as  his  eye  gased  from  the  face  of  the  &ther  to  that 
of  the  mother,  whose  dead  body  lay  between  the  two,  her  head  on 
the  lap  of  the  elder  son,  over  whose  arms  her  hair  streamed  loosely 
— ^long,  and  delicately  brown  and  glossy.  She  had  evidently  been 
a  woman  of  some  attractions.  Her  person  was  well  formed  and 
justly  proportioned,  neither  masculine  nor  small.  Her  features 
were  soft  and  tegular.  The  {ace  was  smooth,  but  had  been  bruised, 
seemingly  as  if  she  had  fjEdlen  upon  it ;  and  there  were  blotches 
upon  the  cheek  and  forehead,  which  may  have  been  ike  conse- 
quence of  blows^  or  might  be  the  natural  evidence  of  that  decay 
which  was  now  strongly  perceptible.  The  face  of  the  chief  mourner, 
who  sat  silent  at  her  feet,  looking  forward  into  her  face,  was  a  fine 

/one,  as  weU  in  its  mould  as  in  its  expression.  It  was  that  of  a 
splendid  savage.    There  was  enough  of  solemn  ferocity  in  it  lor  the 

I  murderer,  enough  of  redeeming  sensibility  to  aofbea,  if  not  to  sub- 
due, the  other  more  leading  attributes  of  its  character.  His  skin 
was  dark  like  that  of  the  people  generally  of  that  Sheighbeurhood. 
H's  eyes  were  black  and  piercing ;  and  a  burning  spot  on  each 
cheek  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  red  glare  of  the  fire  at 
his  side  a  corresp(«ding  intensity  of  hue.  His  lips  were  parted; 
and  the  lower  jaw  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  and  kept  down 
spasmodically.  Through  the  aperture  glared  the  tips  of  the  small 
and  white  teeth,  sometimes  closed  together  by  a  sudden  convulsive 
jerk,  but  immediately  relaxing  again  and  resuming  their  divided 
position. 

He  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  new-eom^rs,  until,  throwing 
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Limself  alongside  of  the  younger  boy,  Humphriee  took  the  hand 
of  the  mother  into  his  own,  and  gaied  over  upon  her  face.  Framp> 
ton  then  gave  him  a  look— -a  angle  look ;  and  as  their  eyes  met, 
those  of  Humphries  intuitively  filled  with  water.  The  bereaved 
wretch,  as  he  saw  this,  laughed  sneeringly  and  shook  his  head. 
There  was  no  misunderstanding  the  rebuke.  It  clearly  scorned  the 
sympathy,  and  called  for  the  sterner  tribute  of  revenge.  *The  elder 
son  then  carried  on  a  brief  conversation  in  an  under  tone  with  the 
lieutenant,  which  was  only  audible  in  part  to  Singleton,  who  sat  on 
the  root  of  a  tree  opposite.  He  gave  the  particulars  of  his  mo- 
ther's removal  in  this  dialogue,  and  of  the  resolute  doggedness  with 
which  his  father  had  hitherto  resisted  the  burial  of  the  body. 

^  It  must  be  buried  at  once,"  said  Humphries  more  earnestly  to 
the  youth.  The  father  heard  him,  and  glaring  upon  him  with  the 
eye  of  a  tiger,  the  desolate  man  bent  forward  and  placed  his  hand 
resolutely  upon  the  body,  as  if  determined  not  to  suffer  its  re- 
moval. 

'^Nay,  but  it  must,  Frampton  ; — there^s  no  use  in  keeping  it 
here :  and,  indeed,  there's  no  keeping  it  much  longer.  Hear  to 
reason,  man,  and  be  persuaded." 

The  person  addressed  shook  his  head,  and  maintained  his  hold 
upon  the  corse  for  a  moment  in  silence ;  but  all  on  a  sudden,  half 
rising  to  his  feet,  he  shook  his  fists  fiercely  at  the  speaker,  while 
his  expression  was  so  full  of  ferocity,  that  Humphries  prepared  for, 
and  every  m<»nent  expected,  an  attack 

^  You  have  lied  to  me,  Humphries  1"  he  exclaimed  with  diffi- 
culty, as  if  through  his  clenched  teeth. — "  You  have  lied  to  me ; — 
you  said  he  should  be  here, — where  is  he  f  why  have  you  not 
brought  him  f" 

^  Who  9  brought  who  9"  demanded  the  other  earnestly. 

^  Who  P — and  as  the  maniac  half  shrieked  out  the  word  in 
sneering  repetition,  he  pointed  to  the  body,  while  he  cried,  with  a 
fierce  laugh,  between  each  pause  in  his  words — "  who !— did  he 
not  strike  her — strike  her  to  the  ground — ^trample  upon  her  body 
—•great  Qodl — ^upon  her — my  wife?"  And,  as  the  accumulated 
pictttre  of  his  wife's  injuries  rose  up  before  his  mind  while  he 
apoke^  his  speech  left  him,  and  he  choked*  till  his  face  grew  livid 
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in  their  sight,  and  yet  he  had  no  tears.  He  soon  recovered  auffi- 
cientlj  to  speak  again  with  something  like  a  show  of  cabnness. 

^  You  sidd  you  were  my  friend — ^that  you  would  bring  him  to 
me— that  I  should  kill  him  here — ^here,  even  while  mine  eyes  yet 
kK>ked  upon  her.  Liar !  where  is  het  Why  have  you  not  brought 
him  r 

*'  I  am  no  liar,  Frampton,  and  you  know  it  I  never  promised 
to  bring  the  dragoons  to  you ;  but  I  am  willing  to  lead  you  to 
theuL" 

'^  Do  I  want  a  leader  for  that  ? — ^you  shall  see :"  and  he  relapsed, 
after  this  reply,  into  the  same  solemn  stupor  which  had  marked  his 
looks  at  the  first  coming  of  the  two.  Humphries  proceeded  with 
temper  and  coolness — 

^  It  is  time,  Frampton,  to  be  a  man — to  bear  up  against  your 
losaea,  and  think  how  to  have  revenge  for  them.'* 

^  I  an  ready.  Speak  not  to  me  of  revenge — speak  not ;  I  am 
thirsting — thirsting  for  blood  T'  was  the  reply. 

*^  Yet,  here  you  sit  moping  over  your  losses,  while  the  red-coats 
are  in  the  swamp — ay,  hunting  us  out  in  our  own  grounds — Huck's 
dragoons,  with  Travis  at  their  head.** 

The  man  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  There  was  a  wild  glow 
now  visible  in  his  face,  which  completely  superseded  the  sombre 
fixedness  of  its  previous  expression.  All  now  was  summary  im- 
patience. 

**'  Gome  !*'  said  he,  waving  his  hand  impatiently,  and  convulsively 
grasping  his  bosom  with  his  fingers— ^  come  P 

'^  It  is  well.  I  now  see  you  are  in  the  right  mood  for  vengeance, 
and  I  have  made  all  arrangements  for  it  Here  is  a  sword ;  and 
this,  Frampton,  is  our  commander,  Major  Singleton.  He  is  now 
our  leader,  and  will  put  us  on  tlie  dragoons'  tracks  in  short  order." 

The  maniac  turned  stupidly  to  Singleton,  and  bending  his  head 
with  a  strange  simper  on  his  lips,  simply  repeated  the  word 
^ComeP  with  which  he  showed  his  virillingness  for  the  adventure. 
Humphries  whispered  Major  Singleton  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  move  him  off  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  while  he  gave  directions 
for  the  interment  of  the  body.  Singleton  did  so,  and  without  any 
chow  of  relttctanM,  Frampton  followed  him.     Once  did  be  atop 
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Middeiily,  tani  quickly  round,  and  seem  about  to  retrace  his  stops; 
but  seeing  it.  Singleton  simply  observed,  as  if  to  himself-^ 

^  We  shall  soon  be  upon  the  dragoons,  and  then — ^ 

The  object  was  gained,  and  the  distraeted,  desolate  creature  fol* 
lowed,  like  a  tame  dog,  the  lead  of  bis  commander.  He  listened 
in  gloomy  silence  to  the  arrangementa,  as  they  were  agreed  upov, 
for  the  encounter  with  Travis.  He  knew  enough  of  that  sort  of 
ighting  to  see  that  they  were  judiciously  made ;  but  for  this  he 
did  not  care.  All  plans  are  necessarily  slow  and  tedious  to  the 
mood  that  craves  for  vengeance ;  and  Frampton,  satisfied  with  the 
promise  which  they  conveyed  to  his  mind  of  the  revenge  which 
he  desired,  offered  no  suggestion,  nor  interfered  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  any  of  their  plans.  Still,  not  a  word  which  had  been 
uttered  among  them  escaped  his  appreciation.  He  was  now  fully 
awakened  to  a  single  object,  and  the  reasoning  faculties  grew  tri- 
butary to  the  desire  of  his  mood  when  that  became  concentrated. 
He  saw  that  the  proposed  operations  were  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  fbr  the  encounter,  and  he  looked  to  that  now  for  the  full 
satisfacdon  of  his  thirst 

Humphries  having  given  his  directions  duly  for  the  interment 
of  the  body,  now  returned  to  join  in  the  deliberations  with  the  rest 
His  opinion  was  adopted  by  Major  Singleton,  who,  giving  orders 
that  all  things  should  be  in  readiness,  himself  saw  to  the  execution 
of  certain  minor  resolves;  then,  dispersing  his  sentries,  he  proceeded, 
with  the  coolness  of  an  old  soldier,  to  enjoy  the  three  hours  of 
slumber  which  had  been  allotted  before  the  necessary  stert  to 
intercept  Travis. 

It  was  an  hour  after  midnight  when  the  guards  aroused  them 
with  the  preparations  for  their  movement.  The  night  was  still, 
clear,  and  calm.  The  winds  were  sleeping,  or  only  strove  with  a 
drowsy  movement  along  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  highest  above 
the  swamp.  Sweetly  the  murmurs  of  the  creek  around  them,  swol- 
len by  the  influx  of  the  tide  from  the  sea,  which  is  there  quite  per- 
OBptible,  broke  upon  the  ear,  as  the  waters,  in  feeble  ripples,  strove 
against  the  little  island,  and  brought  with  them  a  sense  of  freshness 
srom  the  deep,  which  none  feeb  more  pleasantly  than  he  who  has 
been  long  wandering  in  the  southern  forests.    Not  a  lip  had  yet 
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6pokeu  ainoug  tbo  troops,  atiU,  save  tho  slight  cry  of  Um  cAprioious 
insect,  and  the  sound  produced  by  their  own  early  movement  in 
bustling  into  aetion,  there  was  nothing  in  that  deep  stillness  and 
depth  of  shadow  calculated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  impair  the 
feelings  of  solemnity  which,  in  his  own  abode,  Silence,  the  moat  im- 
pressive of  all  the  forest  divinities,  exacts  from  his  subjects*  With 
a  ready  alacrity,  obeying  the  command  of  their  leader,  the  troopers 
were  soon  in  saddle,  forming  a  compact  body  of  twenty  men, 
Frampton  and  his  two  sons  included;  the  very  boys  being  thus 
early  taught  in  the  duties  of  the  partisan.  Following  in  suoh  order 
as  the  inequalities  of  the  swamp  would  permit,  thoy  were  soon  ad- 
vanced upon  their  route  through  bog  and  through  brier,  slough, 
forest,  and  running  water — ^a  route,  rugged  and  circuitous,  and  not 
always  without  its  peril.  In  tliree  hours,  and  ere  the  daylight  yet 
dappled  the  dun  east,  they  skirted  the  narrow  ridge  where  the 
arrangement  of  Singleton  placed  them,  and  over  which  the  scout- 
ing party  of  Travis  was  expected  to  pass.  There,  with  hostile 
anxiety,  and  well  prepared,  they  confidently  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the( 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

**  Th«re  AaM  be  joy  for  thi«.    Shall  we  not  Uvf  Ih— 
Leaf  h  merrily  for  conqoeit,  when  It  Ukee 
The  wolfdug  from  our  ihroeU,  and  yielde  at  Us.** 

Tbjlvib^  the  £uthful  coadjutor  of  the  tory  Hudc,  was  on  his  inarch 
into  the  swamp  before  daylight  As  Humphries  had  anticipated,  he 
took  the  path,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  on  which  the  ambuscade  had 
been  laid  for  him.  He  might  not  have  done  so,  had  he  dreamed 
lor  an  instant  of  the  existence  in  this  quarter  of  such  a  body  of  men 
as  that  now  preparing  to  receive  him.  Looking  on  his  object,  how- 
ever, simply  as  the  arrest  of  Frampton,  and  the  scouring  of  the 
swamp  of  such  stragglers  besides  as  might  have  been  led  for  shelter 
into  its  recesses,  he  adopted  the  route  which  was  obviously  most 
accessible,  and  most  likely,  therefore,  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  merely 
skulking  discontent  The  half-military  eye,  looking  out  for  an 
enemy  in  any  respect  equal  in  strength,  would  have  either- studiously 
avoided  the  ridge  over  which  Travis  now  presumed  to  ride,  or  would 
have  adopted  some  better  precautions  than  he  had  troubled  himself 
to  take.  It  was  natnridly  a  strong  defile,  well  calculated  for  an  easy 
defence,  as  only  a  small  force  could  possibly  be  of  use  i:^n  it  But 
two  persons  could  ride  abreast  in  the  prescribed  direction,  and  then 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  by  slow  movement ;  for  little  gullies  and 
fissures  continually  intersected  the  path,  which  was  circuitous  and 
winding,  and,  if  not  always  covered  with  water  and  swamp,  quite 
as  difficult  to  overcome,  from  its  luxuriant  growth  of  umbrage. 

Though  an  old  traveller  in  sudi  fiistnesses,  these  obstructions  were 
in  no  sort  pleasant  to  the  leader  of  the  British  party,  who,  being  a 
notorious  grumbler,  accompanied  every  step  which  he  took  with  a 
grunting  sort  of  commentary  by  way  of  disapprobation. 

^  Now,  may  the  devil  take  these  gulKes,  that  go  as  deep  when 
yon  get  into  them  as  if  they  were  made  for  him.    This  is  a  day's 
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chase,  and  the  next  time  Huck  wants  a  hunt,  he  shall  enjoy  it  him* 
self.  I  like  not  this  service.  It's  little  less  than  a  disparagement  of 
the  profession,  and  speaks  not  well  for  an  old  soldier." 

The  leader  spoke  with  feeling,  and  no  little  emphasis,  as  his  steed 
scrambled  up  the  bank  from  the  slough  in  which  his  legs  had  been 
almost  festened,  tlie  slimy  ooze  of  which,  leA  by  Uve  now-receding 
tide,  rendered  tiiu  eilbrt  to  release  himself  a  matter  of  greater  diffi- 
culty than  ufivaL  The  grumbling  continueil,  even  after  he  had 
gained  the  totisock. 

"  Thou  a  soldier ! "  cried  one  who  rodo  up  behind  him,  and  who 
spoke  in  terms  of  familiarity  indicating  close  companionship — ^^thon 
A  soldier,  Travis,  indeed  1    What  should  make  thee  a  soldier  f " 

"  Am  I  not,  dough  ? "  was  the  reply. 

^'  And  wherefore  dost  thou  grumble,  then  ? " 

"•  Wherefore  ?  Because,  being  a  soldier,  I  am  sent  upon  any  but 
a  soldier's  service.  A  dog  might  do  this  duty — a  dog  that  you  had 
well  beaten." 

^*  And  what  better  sarvice^  Travis,  couldst  thou  have  to  keep  thee 
from  grumbling  ?  Art  tLou,  now,  not  a  sorry  bear  with  a  sove 
head,  that  kindness  annot  coax,  and  crossing  only  can  keep  civil  1 
Send  thee  on  what  service  Huck  may,  it  is  all  the  same ;  thou  wik 
grumUe  at  the  toil,  even  when  it  likes  thee  best  What  wouldit 
thou  have — what  would  please  thee  ?  ^ 

^  By  Saint  Jupiter,  but  he  might  ask,  at  least !  He  might  give  a 
man  his  choice,"  responded  the  otlier,  gruffly.  ^  It's  but  a  small 
frkvour  I  ask,  to  be  suffered  to  choose  for  myself  whether  I  shall  work 
for  my  master  on  hill  or  in  hole — ^with  a  free  bit,  or  hand  to  hand, 
dose  struggle  with  a  hungry  alligator  in  his  wallow." 

'*  And  thou  wouldst  choose  the  very  service  he  now  puts  thee  ta 
What!  do  we  not  all  know  thee— and  who  knows  thee  better  than 
Huck  f  He  sees  thou  art  the  best  man  for  the  swamp ;  that  thy 
scent  is  keen  with  the  bloodhound,  thine  eye  like  the  hawk's,  and 
thou  art  quick  for  fight  as  the  major's  buU-pup.  It  is  because  he 
knows  thou  art  fond  of  this  sort  of  venture  that  he  puts  thee  upon 
it ;  and  what  thou  grumblest  at^  therefore,  it  will  be  out  of  thine 
own  wisdom  to  show,  even  if  thou  wert  really  discontented  with 
the  duty,  which  I  believe  not.*' 
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^  1^8  a  dog's  life  only,  this  soenttiig  swampB  for  the  carrion  th^ 
had  better  keep— wearing  out  good  legs  and  horses,  and  making 
soldiers  do  the  duty  of  a  hungry  dog.  Rot  it,  but  Til  resist  after 
this !  Let  them  send  others  that  are  younger,  and  like  it  better, 
ril  give  it  up— Fll  do  no  more  of  it" 

^Say  so  to  Huck,  and  loee  command  of  the  scouts — ^the  best 
game  thou  hast  ever  played  at,  if  the  baggage-wagons  speak  true," 
was  the  reply.  **  What !  shalt  thou  grumble  to  do  what  thou  art 
best  fitted  for  t  What  wouldst  thou  be  after — what  other  service 
would  please  thee  f " 

''Thou  mayst  see  me  in  a  charge  yet,  Sergeant  Clough,"  replied 
Travis,  boastfully,  "  provided  thou  hast  blood  enough  to  stop  until 
it's  over.  When  thou  hast  seen  thiai,  thou  wilt  «8k  me  no  child's 
questions.  What  I  because  I  am  good  at  the  swamp^  am  I  there- 
fore worth  nothing  on  the  highway  f  It  were  a  sorry  soldier  that 
could  not  take  clear  track  and  bush  and  bog  alike,  when  the  case 
calls  for  it,  and  do  good  service  in  all.  But  thou  shalt  see,  some 
day,  and  grew  wiser." 

^  Well,  thou  dost  promise  largely,  like  an  old  debtor ;  but^  to  my 
mind,  thou  art  just  now  where  thou  shouldst  be — ^in  the  swamps ; 
for,  truth  to  speak,  thou  lovest  them-^thou  lovest  the  wallow  and 
the  slough — the  thick  ooze  which  the  alligator  loves^  and  the  dry 
fern-bank  where  he  makes  his  nest;  thou  lovest  the  terrapin 
because  of  his  home,  not  less  than  of  the  good  soup  which  he 
gives  us ;  and  the  ugly  moccasin,  and  the  toad,  and  the  frog — ^the 
brown  lizard  and  the  green — the  swamp-spider,  with  its  ropy 
house  and  bagging  black  body — all  these  are  &vourites  with  thee, 
because  thy  spirit  craves  for  thee  a  home  like  that  which  they 
abide  in." 

''It  is  a  goodly  place,  with  all  that  company  thou  speakest  of: 
the  air  is  pleasant  to  the  sense^  and  the  noises — ^there  is  no  music 
like  the  concert  the  frogs  make  for  one  at  sunset" 

"  Said  I  not  ?  Why,  man,  thou  quarrellest  with  kindness,  when 
thou  ravest  at  Huck  for  sending  thee  to  the  swamp.  Thou  wert 
feverish  and  impatient  this  morning  until  thou  wert  fairly  in  it,  with 
ilii  mud  and  water  plashing  around  thee;  and  now  thou  art  here, 
with  the  trees  crowding  upon  us  so  thicklv  that  the  sun  looks  not 
4* 
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under  them  oooe  in  the  whole  year,  thou  creepest  like  a  terrapin 
upon  thy  journey,  as  if  thou  didst  greatly  lear  thou  wouktet  too 
quickly  get  through  it  A  banren  fear,  this,  for  we  see  bnt  the 
beginning :  the  bog  deepens,  and  the  day  grows  darker  as  we  go. 
Thou  art  slow,  Travis." 

^  Saint  Jupiter,  Master  Clougfa,  wonldst  thou  lead  ?  Hiou  art  a 
better  swamp-sucker  than  Ned  Travis,  aod  he  born,  as  I  may  say,  in 
a  budi  and  cradled  in  a  bog,  and  his  first  breeches,  like  mother  Eve's 
petticoat,  made  out  of  bulrushes !     Go  to,  friend,  and  be  modest  P 

"  Ay,  when  thou  art  wise,  and  can  go  without  counsel.  Oaie 
more,  Travis,  but  I  do  think  thy  suairs  pace  were  better  mended.'* 

"^  Teach  Goose  Greek,  would  you  ?  Talk  not  so  loudly.  Sergeant 
Clough,  of  running  through  the  Cypress,  or  the  gray-squirrel  will 
look  down  and  laugh.  He's  up  betimes  this  morning,  and  knows 
moT^  of  a  long  leap  through  a  broad  swamp  like  this  of  the  Ashley 
than  comes  to  thy  wisdom.  Speak  before  him  with  becoming  reve 
renoe,  for  he  watches  thee  fk-om  the  pineitop  above  thee." 

The  sergeant,  who  was  an  Englishman,  looked  upward  with  due 
simplicity,  and  received  in  his  face  the  dismembered  and  decayed 
branch  which  the  playful  animal  threw  down,  as  he  leaped  away 
from  the  tree  they  were  passing. 

"  Now,  d — ^n  the  rebel  I  That  were  a  hanging  matter  for  one  of 
Washington's  cavalry." 

**  Ay,  could  you  catch  him !"  replied  Travis,  with  a  laugh  at  the 
discomfiture  of  his  companion,  who  busied  himself  in  freeing  his 
face  from  the  dust  of  the  decayed  branch. 

**  See  what  thou  gettest  for  thy  stupidity.  Think  you  grajr-jacket 
knew  not  all  you  were  saying  f  He  did :  not  a  word  escaped  hiin ; 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  his  tribe  have  quite  as  much  understanding  iia 
we,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  haVe  not  the  same  tongue  to  m^ke  it 
known.  It's  a  God's  truth,  noii«,  that  squirrel  has  been  outstanding 
sentinel  for  liis  company,  just  as  ours  watches  for  us;  and  look 
where  th^  go,  all  around  us,  vnd  all  in  the  same  direction !  See 
to  yon  pine,  how  full  of  them  1  It  bends  and  shakes,  big  as  it  is, 
as  they  leap  ofif  to  the  next  tree.  They  are  all  off,  just  m  the  senti- 
nel gave  them  notice.  Every  now  and  then,  as  we  drew  nigh,  he 
barked  away — ^bark  after  bark — *  bow-wow,'  though  thon  nevei 
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Leard'st  a  Byllnblo,  all  the  time  as  good  as  saying :  '  Now  they 
come — nigher,  Digher,  nigher !' — ^and  when  he  thought  it  time  to 
move,  he  tumbled  the  dry  branch  into  your  open  mouth,  and  made 
off  with  his  last  signals." 

**  Pshaw  !  what  nonsense  you  talk !" 

*'  Nonsense !  Saint  Jupiter,  but  it's  true  as  turpentine  I  There's 
no  truth*  if  that  be  not  Why,  man,  I  go  farther :  I  do  believe,  in 
my  conscience,  that  they  understand  arithmetic  and  navigation. 
Don't  you. think  he  told  his  fellows  how  many  we  were,  and  what 
mute  over  the  water  we  were  going  to  take?  You  see  they 
have  taken  a  different  direction  altogether." 

**  You  think  I  swallow  your  fool's  stories?"  said  Clough. 

**  Quite  as  easy  to  swallow,  and  better  food  than  the  branch  the 
squirrel  tjirew  thee :  but  if  thou  believe  not,  I  care  not. — Bot  thee, 
for  an  infidel,  having  as  little  belief  as  brains !  TLoii  art  worse 
than  Turk  or  Hebrew,  and  should  have  no  water  from  me  wert  thou 
(amishing." 

^  Thou  canst  scarce  deny  it  here,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  squad, 
one  after  the  other,  stru^led  through  a  quagmire  that  spread  across 
the  path. 

''Nor  would  J  here;  I  am  charitable:  take  thy  fill  of  what  is 
before  thee. — But  hold  up,  men  ;  we  are  on  the  broad  track.  This 
tussock  runs  for  a  hundred  yards,  widening  to  a  fork ;  and  Tve  a 
mind  that  you  shall  go  through  the  worst  part  of  it^  ^rgeant 
Clough,  that  you  may  get  more  wisdom  in  swamp-sucking.  Close 
up,  men — close  up !" 

They  passed  over  the  broad  path  in  a  few  moments,  until  they 
reached  a  point  from  which  ran  out  anotlier  route,  clearly  indicated 
upon  the  sky  by  an  opening  through  the  trees,  which  let  in,  for  the 
first  time  after  their  entrance,  the  unobstructed  sunlight 

**  To  the  right  now,  men — to  the  right !  It's  the  worst  track,  but 
carries  us  soonest  to  the  heart  of  the  swamp,  and  we  can  pass  it 
now  without  swimming :  the  waters  are  going  down,  and  it  wih  not 
be  so  bad,  after  all." 

"  Ib  it  worse,  Travis,  than  what  we  have  passed  ?"  inquired  Clough, 
rather  anxiously. 

**  Worse !"  exclaimed  Travis,  turning  shortly  upon  the  speaker, 
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with  a  Bueer;  ^ Saint  Jupiter!  said  I  not  you  dhould  learn  svramp- 
ftuckiBg?  You'll  drink  before  you  come  out  But  the  water's  fresh." 

'^  Fresh,  here  in  the  swamp  f" 

^  Ay,  fresh  enough — fresh  from  the  sea,  unless  the  tide's  gone 
clean  down.  But  on ;  do  not  fear ;  it  looks  worse  than  it  tastes. 
On,  and  follow  me  close !" 

They  dashed  after  their  leader  as  he  gave  the  word,  but  their 
progress  was  much  slower  than  before. 

In  the  mean  while,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  party  in  wait- 
ing for  them.  Fdlowing  the  suggestions  of  his  lieutenant,  lium- 
jihries,  Major  Singleton  had  disposed  of  his  men  at  convenient 
distances  for  mutual  support  along  the  more  accessible  ridge  which 
the  party  of  Travis  had  origiually  pursued.  The  design  had  been 
a  good  or.e ;  tor  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  who  had  shown 
himself  bo  car&f.i'  in  selecting  the  least  obstructed  route,  would 
wilHngly  lea>  c  It,  in  preference  for  another,  so  indirect  and  difficult 
of  pasMige  as  that  upon  which  Travis  had  now  turned  his  horse. 
The  ambuscade  had  been  well  laid,  and  must  have  been  snccessful, 
but  for  this  circumstance.  Major  Singleton  himself  being  in 
advance,  was  the  first  to  perceive  this  change  of  movement,  which, 
taking  place  just  when  his  anxieties  were  most  aroused,  was  pro- 
ductive of  an  exaggerated  degree  of  disappointment  He  cried 
out  to  Humphries,  who  lurked  in  a  low  bush  on  the  opposite  bank 
and  saw  not  so  readily, — 

"  They  leave  the  track,  Humphries !  they  liave  turned  off  to  the 
right — ^we  are  foiled !" 

The  lieutenant  r(i<"e  frci.t  tis  recumbent  ))o&ttion,  and  saw  the 
truth  of  his  coiniuander's  suggestion.  To  effect  a  change  of  ambus- 
cade at  this  moment  was  ho|*ele8s ;  and  there  remained  but  one 
mode,  and  thst  was,  to  persuade  them  to-tetum  to  the  path  from 
which  they  ilvj»ancd.  At  first,  the  lieutenhnt  thought  to  throw 
himself  immediately  in  their  way ;  and,  L«iing  well  known,  and 
looked  upon  as  loyal  by  all  the  dragoons,  he  believed  that  he  might 
lure  them  back  by  misrepresentations  of  one  kind  or  another. 
This  thought  he  abandoned,  however,  as  he  still  desired  to  keep 
himself  from  present  detection,  which  he  could  not  hope,  should 
any  of  them  eioape  to  tell  the  story. 
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**  There  b  but  one  way,  major,''  he  exolaimed,  while  siaaaring 
JUS  Yuage  with  the  mud  arouad  him,  and  leaptog  boldly  forth  on 
foot  upon  the  broad  path — ^  there  is  but  one  way,  sir :  keep  your 
men  fiewt,  while  I  make  myself  visible  to  Travis.  I  will  run  upon 
the  bank,  and  make  them  hear  me.  They  will  follow  the  tuasocki 
and,  by  the  time  I  am  in  oover,  you  will  have  them  between  you. 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  yours." 

He  waited  not  for  an  answer,  but  the  next  instant  was  seen  by 
Singleton  eoursing  along  the  tussock  towards  the  route  taken  b/ 
Travis.  When  upon  the  highest  point,  and  perceptible  to  themi 
lie  bioke  a  dried  stick,  with  a  sharp,  snapping  sound,  which  reached 
the  quick  ear  oi  their  leader.  Travb  turned  instantly,  and  ordered 
a  halt 

^  Uold  up,  men — ^hold  up  a  moment  I    See  yon  nothing  to  the 


All  eyea  were  tumed  in  the  required  direction,  but  they  failed 
to  disdnguish  any  object  in  particular,  other  than  belonged  to  the 
region. 

^  hodk^  dough,  your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine — ^look  to  the 
lefty  beyond  the  big  water-oak,  close  by  the  blasted  pine — the  very 
highest  point  of  the  tussock  we  just  left." 

^  I  see,  I  see  r  cried  one  of  the  troopers ;  '*  it's  a  man." 

**  Now  I  have  it  I  You  are  right,  WiUdns — ^it's  a  man — a  stout 
feUow,  and  must  be  Fiampton,"  cried  Clough ;  '*  the  veiy  dog  we 
seek." 

^  No,  'tis  not  the  man  we  seek/'  was  the  reply  of  Travis,  who 
had  been  watching  intently.  ^^This  is  a  shorty  stout  man,  not  of 
more  inches  than  myself;  Frampton,  though  stout,  is  tall.  But  he 
is  our  game,  be  he  who  he  may.  All  are  outlaws  here,  and  rebels 
for  the  rope.  Here,  Corporal  Dridcs,  have  your  string  in  readi- 
ness ;  we  shall  doubtlcBS  need  a  cast  of  your  office,  and  the  noose 
ihould  be  tree  for  service.  Ride  cloae,  and  be  ready.  Ha  I  he 
seenta— he  sees  us !  He  is  on  the  wing,  and  we  must  be  quiok 
and  cautious.  After  him,  Clough,  to  the  l^fc-*-right,  WiUdns  I 
Oet  iqpon  the  tussock,  and,  if  he  ke^  it,  you  lutve  him.  Bide, 
U^!  To  the  left,  Clough — ^to  the  left  I  He  ian*t  clear  the  pond, 
and  we  are  sure  of  him  I" 
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Hall'  of  the  troops  dashed  after  the  Buspicious  person,  who  was 
our  acquaintance  Humphries ;  the  other  hal^  slowly  returning^  re* 
entered  the  old  trail,  and  kept  their  way  towards  the  flying  oljeot 
and  the  pursuit  The  lieutenant  found  no  difficuky  in  misleading 
his  pursuers,  haying  once  drawn  them  back  to  their  ori^nal  route. 
They  urged  the  chase  hotly  after  him,  but  he  knew  his  oourse,  and 
was  cool  and  confident  Doubling  continually  through  bog  and 
through  brier — ^now  behind  this,  now  tmder  that  clump  of  foliage 
or  brush — he  contrived  to  boggle  them  continually  in  perpetual 
intricacies,  each  more  difficult  than  the  other,  vntil  he  not  only  led 
th^n  into  the  yeiy  thick  of  the  ambuscading  party,  still  maintain* 
ing  his  original  lead  upon  them,  but  he  scattered  them  so  iar  asun- 
der, that  mutual  assistance  became  impossible. 

It  was  then  that,  gathering  himself  up  tor  b/eath  along  the  edge 
of  a  bank,  he  coolly  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  broAs-,  looking 
from  side  to  side,  as  he  heard  the  splashing  in  the  water  or  the 
rustling  in  the  brush  of  his  bewildered  pursuers.  He,  meanwhile, 
fairly  concealed  from  their  sight  by  a  thick  cluster  of  laurels  that 
rose  out  of  the  bay  before  him,  conceiving  the  time  to  have  arrived 
for  action,  gave  the  shrill  whistle  with  which  his  men  were  familiar. 
The  pursuers  heard  it  reverberate  all  around  them  from  a  dozen 
echoes  of  the  swamp ;  they  gave  back,  and  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  chase,  as  if  by  common  consent  The  sound  had  something 
supernatural  and  chilling  in  it ;  and  the  instinct  of  each,  but  a 
moment  before  so  hot  upon  the  heels  of  the  outlaw,  was  now  to 
regain  his  starting-place,  and  recover  his  securify  with  his  breath. 

But  retreat  was  not  so  easy,  and  prudenee  counselled  too  late. 
They  made  the  effort,  however ;  but  to  succeed  was  denied  them. 
Tlie  word  of  command  reached  their  ears  in  another  voice  than 
that  of  their  own  leader,  and  in  the  next  instant  came  the  shaip 
cracking  reports  of  the  rifle— two,  three,  four. 

Travis  went  down-  at  ^e  first  shot ;  they  beheld  hk»  fall  fli»- 
tinctly,  as  he  stood  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  wLioii  was 
visible  for  a  hundred  yards  round.  For  a  moment  more,  the 
enemy  remaine«l  invisible ;  but  Major  Singleton  now  gave  Im 
orders  shrilly  and  <*oolly : — 

^  Steady,  men— in  file,  open  order— -trot  P 
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And  iheti  came  the  rusb  of  the  charge,  and  the  stragglera  beheld 
the  flaefaing  BativeB  dealing  with  the  few  troopein  who  held  the 
broad  lidge  of  the  tossoek.  The  tones  fought  well ;  but  the  ear 
{Mise  was  too  sudd^^  and  too  little  prepared  fo^,  and  thej  fought 
at  disadTantage.  Still,  as  they  remembered .  the  unsparing  eha 
racter  of  their  own  waifare,  and  were  conscious  of  innumerable 
outrages,  such  as  had  driven  Frampton  to  outlawry,  they  stood 
their  ground  braTely  enough.  Parrying  the  first  strokes  of  their 
assailants,  who  had  every  advantage^  they  dashed  aside  from  the 
path,  and  strove  to  escape  by  plunging  in  every  direction  through 
the  swamp.  But  with  the  loss  of  the  ridge,  which  Singleton  with 
his  few  troopers  now  traversed  in  all  directions,  they  lost  all  chance 
of  extrication.  They  floundered  from  slough  to  slough,  while,  dis- 
mounting and  on  foot,  the  whigs  pursued  them.  The  cry  for  quar^ 
ter  on  all  hands  ended  the  combat,  and  the  survivors  were  drawn 
fortk  to  become  prisoners,  .  They  threw  down  their  arms,  gene^ 
rally,  and  were  spared ;  one  who  resisted  was  cut  down  by  Davis, 
who  had  shown  himself  a  true  man  in  close  contest ;  and  one 
strove  to  escape  by  turning  back  upon  his  path,  and  plunging  on 
through  the  swamp  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  the 
rest ;  but  there  was  an  eye  upon  him,  quickened  by  hate,  and  a 
deadly  hostility  which  nothing  could  b^d — ^a  footstep  which  he 
eould  not  evade. 

The  fugitive  was  the  sanguinary  corporal  of  Tuck — a  wretch 
who  alwajrs  carried  the  cord  at  his  saddle-bow  for  sudden  execu* 
tions,  and  eiK)oy^d  nothing  so  well  as  its  employment  His  pur- 
suer was  the  maniac  Frampton.  That  fierce  man  had  singled  out 
this  one  antagonist,  and  throughout  the  brief  struggle,  in  whieh 
he  bore  an  active  pait^  bad  never  once  withdrawn  his  glance  from 
him.  But  for  this,  the  wretch  might  have  escaped ;  and  ev&a  then, 
had  not  guilt  or'fidar  paral3rsidd  his  energy  or  judgment^  hie  chances 
might  have  been  good ;  but  he  held  too  long*  to  his  horse,  and  lost 
that  time,  in  trying  to  urge  him  along  the  track  he  had  taken, 
which,  on  foot,  he  might  have  pursued  much  more  effectually. 
The  animal  became  entangled  in  some  water-vines^  and  before  he 
eottld  get  him  free,  or  even  get  from  his  back,  the  pursuer  was 
plunging  into  theswamp,  with  drawn  sword  waving  overhead,  and 
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but  a'few  paces  from  him.  Leaping  from  his  steed,  wnioii  he  left 
stnigglingy  the  fugitive  made  for  the  opposite  bank,  and  reaohed  it 
before  FVunpton  had  yet  got  through  the  elough.  But  eTen  thfs 
advantage  did  not  serve  him  long.  Though  brave  eno<ugh,  the 
corporal  seemed  at  that  moment  to  lack  much  of  his  wonted  firm- 
ness. Ph>babl7  he  knew  the  pursuer,  had  heard  his  stoiy,  and 
dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  was  not  improbabU,  indeed,  that  he 
himself  had  been  one  of  those  concerned  in  the.  assault  upon 
Frampton's  wife.  If  so,  the  flight  of  the  one  and  the  concentnrted 
pursuit  of  the  other  were  both  natuftd  enough.  Guilt  is  apt  to 
despair,  md  to  sink  into  imbecility,  in  its.  own  consciousness  of 
srime,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  true  avenger.  Still,  for  a  mo> 
ment,  there  was  a  show  of  spirit  He  wheeled,  and  confronted  the 
pursuer  with  a  word  of  defiance ;  but  the  moment  aflor,  he  turned 
again  in  flight  He  ran  oarer  the  tussock  upon  which  both  of  them 
now  stood,  and,  bounding  through .  a  pond  that  lay  in  his  way, 
made  off  for  a  close  cover  of  cypresses  that  grew  at  a  little 
distance. 

Should  he  gvn  that  cover,  his  safety  would  most  probably  be 
certain,  as  he  would  then  have  gained  on  Frampton,  and  had  long 
since  been  out  of  reach  of  the  rest  But  if  the  one  ran  with  the 
speed  of  fear,  madness  gave  wing^  to  the  other.  The  fugitive 
looked  over  his  shoulder  once  as  he  flew,  and  he  oovld  see  in  the 
eye  of  his  pursuer  that  there  was  no  pity,  nothing  but  death ;  and 
utterly  vain  must  be  his  cry  for  quarter.  Perhaps  he  felt  this  con- 
viction only  from  a  due  consciousness  of  what  he  deserved  from 
his  own  atrocities.  The  thought  increased  his  speed ;  but,  though 
capable  and  elastic  enough,  he  could  not  escape  the  man  who 
rushed  behind  him.  Defying  wood,  water,  and  every  obstruction, 
the  fierce  wretch  pressed  close  upon  the  fugitive.  The  corporal 
felt  the  splashing  of  the  water  from  his  adversary's  feet;  he  knew 
that  the  next  moment  must  be  followed  by  the  whirl  of  the  sabre;  ^ 
and  he  sank  motionless  to  the  ground.  The  blow  went  dean  over 
him ;  but  though  it  carried  Frampton  beyond  him,  yet  he  did  not 
fiill.  The  maniac  soon  recovered,  and  confronted  the  corporal,  who 
now  found  it  impossible  to  fly ;  his  hope  was  in  fight  only.  But 
what  was  his  lifted  weapon  against  that  of  his  opponent,  wielded 
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by  his  saperior  strength,  made  terrible  bj  madness  I  The  sword 
was  dashed  aside—dashed  down  in  the  heavy  sweeping  stroke  with 
which  the  other  prefaced  the  conflict. 

^  Mercy  I  mercy !"  cried  the  corporal,  as  he  saw  that  it  was  all 
over.  A  howl  like  that  of  the  wolf  was  the  only  response,  and 
the  weapon  bit  through  the  bone  as  the  arm  was  unayailingly 
thrown  up  to  resist  it  The  stricken  member  hung  only  by  the 
skin  and  a  part  of  the  coat-sleeve.    The  steel  was  already  in  the 


"  Mercy,  Frampton  !  have  mercy — ** 

The  speech  was  silenced,  as,  crushing  through  bone  and  brain, 
J  the  ih\6k  sword  dug  its  way  down  into  the  very  eyes  of  the 
pleader.  The  avenger  knelt  upon  the  senseless  body,  as  it  lay  at 
his  feet,  and  poured  forth  above  it  a  strain  of  impious  thanksgiv- 
ing to  Heaven  for  so  much  granted  and  gained  of  the  desired  ven- 
geance. His  wild,  wolfish  laugh,  at  intervals  while  he  prayed, 
taught  the  rest  of  the  party  where  to  look  for  him. 
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"  It  is  all  dim— th^  way  itill  stratcliet  owt 
Far  in  the  distance.    We  may  nothing-  tee, 
Till  comet  the  eeaaon  in  the  dawninf  lirht." 

It  was  an  easy  victory,  and  won  without  loss.  WpingL^'s 
bloody  sword  upon  the  mane  of  his  steed,  Major  Singleton  rode  up 
to  his  captives,  who,  by  this  time,  were  all  properly  secured. 
Four  persons  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  and  among  these  was  their 
leader,  Travis.  He  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot  Clough  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  breast,  though  perhaps  not  mortally,  and 
lay  gasping,  but  without  a  groan,  upon  the  ground  where  he  had 
fallen,  and  around  which  the  surviving  prisoners  were  grouped. 
Three  others  had  fallen,  either  killed  outright  or  nlortally  wounded : 
two  of  these  by  the  sabre,  not  including  the  corporal,  who  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Frampton,  and  who  was  at  once  rolled  into  the  swamp. 
The  prisoners,  five  in  number,  were  natives,  generally  of  the  very 
lowest  class,  and  just  the  sort  of  men  to  fight,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  on  either  side.  Such,  indeed,  were  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tones  residing  in  the  province.  There  were 
many  who  were  avowedly  monarchists ;  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  no  belief  in  its  necessity  oi 
propriety ;  many  who  were  of  foreign  birth,  Scotch,  German,  and 
English ;  and  these  were  frequently  persons  of  great  worth,  and 
conscientious  in  the  adoption  of  their  cause,  and  of  these  the 
unprejudiced  judgment  of  our  times  has  determined  that  there 
can  be  no  proper  ground  for  reproach.  But  with  the  class  of 
whom  we  write,  and  whom  we  find  engaged  in  such  warfare  as  that 
which  we  describe,  the  case  is  different  For  them,  there  can  be  no 
apology.  They  were  desperates  of  the  worst  desf-ription — outcasts 
from  several  of  the  provinces,— who,  taking  reftig«  at  first  in 
Florida— which  still  remained  loyal  to  the  British  crown— had 
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seised  the  momeDt  of  British  Mcendencj  in  the  i:k>mli,  to  inun- 
date CaroKna  and  Georgia  with  their  masses.  Without  leading 
prinoiples*  and  miaerablj  poor — ^not  recognised,  except  as  merce- 
naries, in  the  social  aristocracies  which  must  always  prevail  in 
slaveholding  nations — ^they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  more  influ- 
ential  classes, — ^those  who  were  the  first  to  resist  the  authority  of 
England.  The  love  of  gain,  the  thint  for  rapine,  and  that 
marauding  and  gipsy  habit  of  life  which  was  now  familiar  to 
them,  were  all  directly  appealed  to  in  the  tory  mode  of  warfare. 
They  weie  ready  on  any  side  which  offered  them  the  greatest 
chance  for  indulging  in  these  habits.  The  tories  forming  Buck's 
cavahy  were  all  of  this  sort ;  and  the  small  detachment  just  ovei^ 
thrown  by  Singleton  had  no  sympathy  with  their  leader,  only  as 
his  known  character  promised  them  plunder.  Defeat  had  no 
attraction  in  their  eyes;  and,  as  that  is  always  the  true  cause 
which  is  triumphant,  they  now  fi^eely  tendered  themselves,  with 
clamorous  tongues,  and  to  the  no  small  chagrin  of  the  wounded 
Clough,  as  recruits  for  Singleton.  The  Briton  denounced  their 
perfidy  in  fearless  language,  and  threatened  them  terribly  with  the 
vengeance  of  Buck  and  Tarleton ;  but  the  remote  fear  is  no  fear 
with  the  vulgar.  They  seldom  think  in  advance  of  the  necessity, 
and  the  exhortation  of  their  wounded  officer  had  no  visible  effect 
They  persisted  in  their  determination  to  fight  on  the  right  side, 
and  earnestly  asserted  their  love  of  country,  alleging  that  force 
only  had  placed  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Major  Single- 
ion  conferred  with  Bnmphries  on  the  course  to  be  taken  in  this 
matter.  The  lattei^lbiew  most  of  the  parties,  but  had  been  pru- 
dent to  keep  from  sight,  and  they  had  not  seen  him,  only  in  the 
brief  glimpse  which  they  had  of  him  in  the  pursuit,  when,  at  such 
a  distance,  perpetually  moving,  and  with  his  face  well  smeared 
with  the  rank  ooze  from  the  creek  around  him,  he  must  have  been 
unknown,  except  upon  the  narrowest  examination,  even  to  the 
mother  liiat  had  borne  him.  It  was  still  his  policy  to  keep  from 
sight  in  connexion  with  his  whig  partisans ;  for,  passing  in  Dor- 
ishester  as  a  loyal  citizen--^-a  character  in  part  obtained  through  his 
fether's  loudly-voiced  attachment  to  the  existing  powers — he  was 
of  fer  greater  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  country  than  he  pos- 
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Bibly  couU  ha^e  been  even  in  acti¥e  miliUry  sewioe.  He  obtained 
intelligence  with  singdar  adroitness,  conveyed  it  with  despatch, 
and  planned  enterprises  upon  the  facts  he  thus  gathered,  with  no 
little  tact  and  ing^uity.  To  remain  unknown,  therefore,  or  only 
known  as  he  had  been  heretofore,  in  close  connexion  with  loyalty 
alone,  was  clearly  the  policy  of  our  lieutenant. 

There  was  one  man  from  whom  Humphries  seemed  willing  to 
withhold  his  confidence^  He  counselled  his  commander  to  accept 
the  services  of  the  remaining  four,  recommending  that  they  should 
be  so  distributed  among  the  men  who  had  been  tried,  as  to  defeat 
any  concert  between  them,  should  they  feel  any  impulse  to  disaf- 
fection. In  this  manner  it  was  also,  thought  that  a  {Mx>per  bias 
would  be  given  to  their  minds,  whidb,  as  they  both  knew,  were 
sufficiently  flexible  to  find  but  little  difficulty  in  conforming  to  any 
circumstances  which  should  for  a  moment  take  the  shape  of  a 
necessity. 

*"  But  the  fifth— the  other  fellow— the  blear-eyed— what  of  him  f 
You  say  nothing  of  him,  Humphries.^ 

Sing^ton  pointed  through  the  copse  as  he  spoke,  where  the 
individual  referred  to  leaned  against  a  tree,  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest ;  his  head  cast  down,  his  arms  relaxed  beside  him,  one  leg  at 
ease,  while  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  rested  upcm  the  other. 
The  features  of  his  face  were  dark  and  unprepossessing— dark  and 
sallow ;  hia  cheeks  lank  and  colourless ;  a  small  nose ;  retreating 
forehead,  covered  with  long  thin  black  hair,  that  streamed  from 
under  a  broad  white  hat,  something  the  worse  for  wear.  A 
strange  protmsion  of  his  eyes  gave  his  &ce  a  gross  and  base 
expression,  which  was  not  before  lackii^  to  produce  distrust,  or 
even  dislike,  in  the  mind  of  the  observer.  Humphries  gazed  on 
him  a  moment  before  he  spoke,  then,  as  if  satisfied,  he  proceeded 
to  reply — 

^  I  know  nothing  against  the  chap,  major ;  but  the  truth  is,  I 
don't  like  him.  Indeed,  I  know  nobody  that  does.  His  right 
name  is  Blonay,  but  we  all  know  him  better  by  the  name  of  Gog- 
gle— a  nickname  which  he  got  on  account  of  his  eyes.  Something 
has  hurt  them  when  young,  which,  you  see,  makes  him  stare  when 
he  looks  at  you.'' 
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^  Weil,  but  we  most  uot  letuee  him  beoauae  he  has  got  a  blear 
eye ;  we  are  too  much  in  need  of  men  to  stand  upon  trifles.  Know 
jou  nothing  against  him  t ''  yy 

<^The  blood's  bad  that's  in  him.  His  father  was  a  horse*thie( 
and  they  do  say,  a  mulatto  or  an  Indian,  kh  for  himself  the 
worBt  is,  that  we  know  nothing  about  him ;  and  that's  no  good 
sign,  major,  in  a  oountiy  where  everybody  knows  the  business  of 
everybody.  How  he  lives,  and  where  and  by  what  means  he  gets 
his  bread,  is  a  secret.  He  will  not  work ;  but  see  him  when  yon 
will,  you  see  him  as  you  see  him  now — one  half  of  him  sleeping 
while  the  other  half  takes  the  watch.  Not  that  he  can't  move 
when  the  time  comies  for  it — or  rather  when  he's  in  the  humour 
for  it»  Touoh  him  close  upon  his  goggle  eye,  and  he's  up  in  arms 
m  a  m<«nent.  He  will  fight  like  a  wildcat,  too,  and  that's  in  his 
£i¥Our ;  but  the  worst  is»  he  fights  with  a  bad  heart,  and  loves  to 
remember  injuries.  I  do  believe  they  keep  him  from  sleq>  at 
night.  He's  not  like  our  people  in  that ;  he  can't  knock  away  at 
once,  and  have  done  with  it,  but  he  goes  to  bed  to  think  about  it, 
and  to  plan  when  to  knock,  so  as  never  to  have  don^  with  it. 
He  loves  to  keep  his  wrongs  alive,  so  that  he  may  always  be 
revenging." 

^  Still,  I  see  nothing,  lieutenant,  that  should  make  us  discourage 
his  desires ;  and,  truth  to  say,  it  is  Csr  easier  for  us  now  to  keep 
doubtful  friends  in  our  ranks,  moving  with  us,  and  continually 
under  our  eye,  than  positive  enemies  in  our  camp  in  the  form  of 
prisoners,  whom  we  are  bound  to  keep  guard  over.  We  can 
manage  our  allies  if  they  phow  signs  of  bad  faith,  although  we  risk 
something,  doubtless,  even  by  the  partial  confidence.  Better  do 
this  than  break  up  our  Uttle  force  watching  those  who  profess 
themselves  friends,  and  may  yet  prove  so." 

**  Tou  may  be  right,  major,  and  I  only  speak  perhaps  from  an 
old  prejudice;  but  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  for  he  certainly  will  keep 
one  on  you.  Even  now  he  is  looking  slyly  to  this  bush,  although 
be  can't  see  or  hear  either  of  us,  but  afUr  the  old  fashion,  to  find 
out  what  he  can.  If,  he  were  only  honest,  he'd  be  a  spy  among  a 
thonsand." 

**I  will  see  to  him  m  particular,  and  if  it  be  powible  to  drill 
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honefity  into  him,  something  may  be  got  out  of  him  yet  We 
must  take  him." 

**  Very  good,  sir ; — and  you  now  go  back  into  the  camp  f " 

*^  Yes:  we  must  put  the  wounded  man  into  some  sort  of  care, 
though  he  wi]l  suffer,  wanting  attendance.*^ 

**  Leave  that  to  me,  sir.  You  take  him  into  camp,  and  I  hate 
two  men  to  come  out  this  very  day,  one  of  whom  is  a  sort  of  doc- 
tor— good  as  any  one  hereabout.  He  used  to  drench  horses  in 
Dordiester;  and  some  of  the  grannies  did  say,  that  there  were  no 
drinks  like  those  made  by  Doctor  Oakenburg.  But  thai,  Fm 
thinking,  was  because  he  put  more  brandy  in  them  than  anything 
else ;  and  if  a  Dorchester  granny  loves  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
ther, after  opium,  it  is  brandy ;  and  sometimes,  liking  them  equally 
well,  she  takes  both  together.  He,  major,  and  the  old  negro,  with 
some  one  of  the  troop,  will  be  guard  enough,  and  Frampton's  son 
Lanoe  can  stay  with  them  in  the  swamp.  He's  quite  too  young  to 
be  of  much  service,  and  will  only  lemm  what's  bad,  going  with 
the  troop." 

*'  I  have  thought  better  of  that^  and  shall  endeavour  to  attach 
the  lad  to  myself,  and  probably,  in  the  end,  place  him  at  *  The 
Oaks'  with  my  uncle.  But  time  wears,  and  we  must  move  for  the 
camp.  I  shall  take  these  men  into  service,  and  place  the  wounded 
man  und^  the  charge  of  one  of  the  troopers,  and  ycur  doctor  can 
relieve  him." 

**  Well,  the  doctor  will  be  here  to-day  with  Lieutenant  Porgy" — 

"  Porgy — an  ancient  and  fishlike  name." 

"  Yesi  but  Lieutenant  Porgy  is  not  a  fish—though  you  may  call 
him  a  strange  one.  He  is  more  fieshy  than  fishy ;  for  that  matter 
he  has  flesh  enough  for  a  score  of  dragoons.  He's  a  perfect  moun- 
tain of  flesh." 

"  He. will  never  suit  for  a  dragoon,  Humphries." 

'*  Well,  Sir,  if  I  didn't  know  the  man,  I  should  think  so  too ;  but 
be  rides  like  the  (ievil,  and  fights  hke  blazes.  He's  been  fighting 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  down  in  the  south.-^  He  comes 
from  the  Ashepoo,  and  is  a  mighty  smart  fellow,  I  tell  you.  You'll 
like  him.  Lord,  bow  he  can  talk.  You'll  like  him,  I  know.  He's 
been  a  rich  planter  in  his  time,  but  he*s  ate  and  drank  and  talkeil 
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everythiDg  awaj,  I  reckon,  but  his  horse,  his  nigger  servant,  and 
his  broadsword.'' 

^  And  he's  one  of  our  lieutenants,  you  say." 

"  Yea,  he  jcniied  us,  saying  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  from  the  I 
beginning,  with  Harden  and  Moultrie,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
less  with  anybody  else.    Tou'U  like  him.  Sir,  he's  a  man ;  though 
he's  a  mountain  of  flesh." 

"'  Very  good*  I  suppose  you  know  him  well,  and  now  to  other 
matters." 

Ck>unselling  thu8|  the  two  continued  to  confer  ^mrt  upon  other 
matters  connected  with  their  enterprise.  To  visit  ^  The  Oaks" 
during  the  day,  wh^e  bos  unde  and  sister  resided,  was  the  object 
of  Singleton;  but  his  desire  was  also  to  intercept  the  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition  of  which  Huck  had  spoken  as  on  their  way 
to  Dorchester.  They  were  looked  for  hourly,  and  could  not  be 
very  remote.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  intercept  them,  if 
practicable,  as  an  acquisition  of  the  last  importance.  To  arrange 
their  route^  plan  the  place  of  their  next  meeting,  provide  the  means 
of  intelligence,  and  concert  what  local  measures  might  seem  neces- 
saiy  in  future,  was  the  work  of  but  little  time  between  the  two ; 
and  this  done,  Humphries,  withdrawing  silently  from  the  cover  in 
which  the  conference  had  been  carried  ottyUnperceived  by  the  rest^ 
made  his  way  by  a  different  route  out  of  the  swamp,  and  keeping 
the  forest  all  the  way,  was,  after  no  long  time,  safely  in  Dorchester 
— looking  for  all  the  world  as  pacific  and  quiet  as  ever — without 
weapon  of  any  kind,  as,  with  a  wonted  precaution,  he  had  left  his 
sword  in  the  woods,  safely  hidden,  and  his  hands  now  grasped  only 
the  common  wagon-whip,  which  he  handled  with  a  dexterity  which 
seemed  to  indicate  but  little  acquaintance  with  any  more  danger* 
ous  or  deadly  instruments. 

Major  Singleton,  in  the  mean  while,  had  returned  to  his  troop. 
They  had  been  busied  during  his  absence  in  collecting  the  scattered 
horses  and  arms,  and  repairing  their  own  little  losses.  The  captives 
were  loud  in  the  profession  of  their  new  faith,  as  patriots ;  and  as 
rebellion  loves  company,  the  whigs  were  not  unwiumg  to  receive 
an  accession,  even  from  their  late  enemies.  ,  Mijor  Singleton  de- 
dared  his  acceptance  of  their  services,  taking  care  to  address  him:. 
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Mlf  particularly  to  the  man  Blonaj,  or,  as  they  styled  him  more 
fJEuniliarly,  Goggle.  A.D  awkward  touch  of  the  hat  acknowledged 
this  last  courtesy,  and  one  eye  of  Goggle,  as  he  made  the  move- 
ment, peered  up  into  that  of  Singelton  with  a  scanning  and  doubt- 
ful glance.  The  major  did  not  appear  to  notice  him  or  them  any 
larther,  but,  giving  directions  for  the  disposal  of  the  wounded  ser- 
geant, Glough,  so  as  to  spare  him  as  much  pain  as  possible,  he  led 
the  way  once  more  to  the  cover  of  the  secluded  plaoe,  in  the  centre 
of  the  swamp,  which  had  been  chosen  as  their  camping-ground. 

Here  the  whole  party  arrived  at  length,  and  having  completed 
his  arrangements,  placing  Olough  in  charge  of  one  of  his  dragoons, 
and  in  as  much  comfort  as  possible.  Major  Singleton  gave  the 
word,  and  the  squad  moved  forward  on  their  way  out  of  the 
swamp,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  But  this  course  was 
only  kept  while  he  yet  remained  in  the  swamp.  As  soon  as  he 
emeiged  from  it,  he  drew  up  his  men,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
perceived  the  absence  of  the  elder  Frampton.  The  two  sons  had 
kept  with  the  troop,  and  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  their  father. 
The  younger  had  ridden  dose  beside  his  commander,  who  had  so 
willed  it  Nobody  could  give  him  any  account  of  the  absent  man 
after  his  removal  from  the  body  of  the  corporal  whom  he  had  slain. 
He  had  disappeared  suddenly,  it  was  thought  at  that  juncture, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  insisted  upon  his  absence 
from  that  moment ;  but  Singleton  remembered  to  have  seen  him 
after  they  had  reached  the  camp,  and  to  have  noted  the  singular  com- 
posedness  of  his  features.  But  few  farther  inquiries  were  made 
after  the  absentee,  as  the  major  well  knew  that  with  a  man  in  such 
a  mood  but  little  could  be  done.  He  was,  perhaps,  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  nothing  could  have  happened  to  him,  from  the  composure 
of  the  two  sons,  who,  doubtless,  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
father's  movements.  Conjecture  succeeded  to  inquiry,  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  order  to  move  on. 

The  course  of  the  troop  lay  now  towards  the  Goose  Creek  road. 
Major  Singleton  dared  not  carry  his  squad  along  the  Ashley  with- 
out exposing  himself,  unnecessarily,  to  unequal  encounter ;  and,  at 
Dorchester,  with  a  fosce  &r  superior  to  his  own.  Pursuing  a  north- 
erly direction  for  a  while,  therefore,  he  placed  himself  at  equal 
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distances  between  the  Wasaamasah  %nd  Dorchester  roads ;  then 
striking  to  the  left,  he  passed  over  an  untravelled  surface  of 
country,  broken  with  frequent  swamps,  and  crowded  with  luxuriant- 
undergrowth.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  he  had  gone  over  the 
^ound  almost  unseen,  and  certainly  unobstructed.  Davis  was  his 
guide  in  this  quarter,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  better.  The 
discarded  lover  had  given  sufScient  earnest  of  his  truth  and  valour, 
in  the  courage  and  perfect  coolness  of  his  conduct  in  the  preceding 
Uruggle ;  and  he  now  led  the  party  with  all  the  caution  of  the 
veteran,  and  all  the  confidence  of  a  thorough-bred  soldier. 

The  road,  like  all  in  that  country,  was  low  and  miry  ;  and  the 
path  taken  for  greater  security,  being  little  travelled,  was  still  more 
troubled  with  natural  obstructions.  They  reached  the  desired  point 
at  length,  which  was  the  Goose  Creek  Bridge ;  then  leaving  it  to 
the  lefi,  they  once  more  departed  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
throwing  themselves  directly  across  the  country,  were,  after  a  feW 
hours,  again  upon  the  Dorchester  road,  and  some  two  or  three 
miles  below  the  garrison.  They  covered  -themselves  in  the  close 
forest  by  Archdale  Hall,  and  Singleton  then  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  road.  To  his  great  satisfaction,  he  saw  that  the  wagons  had 
not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  must  be  still  below  them. 
Cheered  with  this  conviction,  he  despatched  scouts  to  bring  him 
mtelligence,  and  then  proceeded  to  arrange  an  ambush  for  the 
entrapping  of  the  looked-for  detachment. 

The  road,  at  the  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose,  was  narrow — ^but 
a  single  track,  and  that  raised  into  a  causeway  from  a  ditch  on 
either  side,  at  that  time  filled  with  water,  and  presenting  natural 
advantages  for  the  forming  of  an  ambush.  The  woods,  growing 
close  and  thickly,  formed  a  natural  defile,  of  which  Singleton,  with 
the  eye  of  experience,  soon  availed  himself.  He  divided  his  little 
force  into  two  equal  bodies ;  and  giving  the  command  of  one  of 
them  to  Davis,  placed  him  upon  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  route 
from  Charleston,  while  he  himself  occupied  the  left  The  former 
division  lying  in  covert  some  fifty  yards  below,  was  ready,  in  the 
event  of  a  struggle  between  the  baggage  guard  and  Singleton^s 
troop— to  which  it  was  to  be  left — ^to  secure  the  precious  charge 
which  the  guard  had  uniertaken  to  defend,  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Thus  arranged,  and  with  the  plan  of  con- 
duct properly  understood  on  all  handtf,  the  parties  lay  close  hidden, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for,  scarcely  had  their  arrangements 
been  well  completed,  before  the  scouts  came  at  full  gallop  along 
the  path,  crying  loudly  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  A  shot  or 
two  whistled  over  the  heads  of  the  fugitives  at  the  same  moment, 
giving  full  confirmation  to  their  intelligence ;  and  a  few  seconds 
after,  the  rush  of  half  a  score  of  British  dragoons  was  heard  upon 
their  footsteps.  Passing  through  the  ambuscade  without  pausing 
for  an  instant,  the  scouts  kept  on  their  flight,  bringing  the  pursu- 
ers fiairly  between  the  two  parties.  Once  enclosed,  a  shrill  whistle 
from  Singleton  announced  the  charge  which,  he  led  in  person ;  and 
dashing  out  from  his  cover,  he  threw  his  men  quickly  between  the 
flying  scouts  and  the  assailants.  In  the  same  moment  the  squad 
of  Davis  obeying  the  same  signal,  as  repeated  by  their  leader, 
followed  him  as  he  charged  upon  the  force  left  in  possession  of  the 
munition  wagons.  The  guard  in  this  quarter,  seeing  the  superi- 
ority of  the  force  opposed  to  them,  and  struck  with  surprise,  offered 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight  Davis  fol- 
lowed them  a  little  distance,  and  then  returned  to  the  aid  of  Sin- 
gleton. His  approach  and  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  party  with 
which  his  commander  had  been  contending,  put  an  end  to  the 
fight — the  dragoons  having  lost  three  men  killed  and  two  wounded. 
With  the  charge  of  Davis,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  were 
made  prisoners. 


CHAPTER   X 

"1  ■••  th«  tWp*  of  aurder,  wiiA  rtd  hud. 
That  throQfh  the  night  cre«pa  to  hit  Ti«ti»Vl  coneb.** 

TiiE  whole  affair  was  oyer  in  tlie  space  of  ten  minutes.  In  af 
little  time  the  wagons  were  sacked.  The  swords  and  pistols  wen 
strei^  upon  the  ground,  and  each  trooper  made  his  selection  with- 
out stint  or  limit.  In  addition  to  this,  each  soldier  was  required 
to  carry  an  extra  sword,  and  holsters  with  their  contents ;  and  in 
this  manner  supplies  were  secured  for  a  much  larger  force  than 
that  which  Singleton  now  commanded.  The  rest  were  broken 
against  the  trees — muskets,  pistols,  and  swords  sharing  the  same 
&te — while  the  wagons  tliemselves,  carefully  tumbled  from  their 
axles,  and  their  wheels  torn  apart,  were  thrown  into  the  slough  by 
the  road-side.  There  was  no  concealing  their  spoild,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  with  prisoners  to  take  care  of;  and  the  necessity 
which  called  for  this  destruction  of  property,  so  valuable  at  the 
time,  was  the  subject  of  no  small  regret  with  the  troopers.  Even 
Davis  muttered  to  the  major  his  desire  that  the  wagons,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  should  be  preserved  and  filled  with  spoils  so  highly 
important  to  the  enterprise.  But  Singleton  knew  better  than  to 
encumber  his  party,  whose  utility  consisted  chiefly  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  movement,  with  such  burdens,  and  peremptorily  enforced 
the  order  which  destroyed  the  valuable  residue.  This  done,  he 
gave  orders  to  mount ;  and  having  careftilly  secured  his  prisoners, 
the  party  moved  at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  road  downward  until 
they  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  city ;  then  moving  to  the  right, 
they  crossed  Ashley  ferry  without  molestation,  and  towards  even- 
ing had  placed  themselves  in  safety,  with  all  their  spoils,  in  the 
dose  swamp  thickets  of  the  river,  on  the  western  side,  and  but  a 
ibort  distanee  from  Dorchester  itsel£ 
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Here  Singleton  made  hid  camp,  within  a  few  milea  of  his  undent 
plantation.  He  now  felt  secure  for  a  brief  period,  as  he  was. 
taught  to  believe  that  tbe  affections  of  the  people  were  with  his 
cause,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  proceedings  must  baffle  any  pursuit. 
Still  he  knew  that  he  could  not  hope  to  maintain  this  security  for 
any  time.  The  audacity  of  the  two  efforts  which  he  had  made 
that  day,  so  nigh  the  garrison,  could  not  long  be  concealed,  and 
must  soon  call  out  a  superior  force  sufficient  for  his  annihilation. 
This  he  well  knew ;  yet  he  required  but  a  few  days  for  all  his  pur- 
poses. 

His  object  was  twofold — the  attainment  of  recruits,  and  the 
'  arousing  of  his  uncle,  whose  bravery  was  well  known,  and  whose 
influence  in  the  country  was  considerable,  to  a  proper  sense  of  his 
duty.  The  first  of  these  objects  promised  well,  so  far  as  opportu- 
nity had  been  given  him  to  judge ; — of  the  second,  he  did  not 
despair,  particularly  as  he  well  knew  what  must  be  the  influence 
upon  Colonel  Walton  of  the  recent  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry 
/Clinton.  He  knew  the  stern  sense  of  integrity  which  the  colonel 
[insisted  upon  with  the  tenacity  of  a  professional  moral  disciplina- 
rian ;  and  he  did  not  err  in  the  thought,  that  his  sense  of  huma- 
nity was  sufficiently  alive  to  prompt  a  due  indignation  at  the  many 
atrocities  hourly  committed  by  the  tory  leaders  under  the  especial 
sanction  of  the  British.  Other  motives  for  the  contemplated  visit 
might  not  be  wanting  to  his  mind,  as  he  thought  of  his  lovely 
cousin — ^the  stately  and  the  beautiful  Katharine  Walton — one  of 
those  high-souled  creatures  that  awe  while  they  attract ;  and,  even 
while  they  invite  and  captivate,  control  and  discourage.  His  sis- 
ter, too— she  was  there ;  a  meek,  sad,  but  uocomplhining  girl,  per 
ishing  of  disease,  without  having  lived — one  of  the  unrepiuing 
sufferers,  whose  melancholy  fortunes,  so  much  at  variance  with 
what  we  know  of  their  deserts,  would  lead  us  sometimes  impro- 
perly to  doubt  of  that  justice  which  we  assume  to  mark  all  the 
decrees  of  Providence.     But  let  us  not  anticipate. 

Having  placed  his  camp  in  such  security  as  he  thought  neces' 
sary  and  which  was  practicable,  Major  Singleton  towards  sunset 
rode  forth  in  the  direction  of  Dordiester  Bridge  to  meet  Hum* 
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phries,  as  had  been  agreed  apon  between  them.  The  lieutenant  was 
in  waiting  at  the  time  appointed,  and  came  forward  to  meet  his 
Buperoir. 

"  Ride  aside,  Major  Singleton,  if  jou  please.  The  brash  is  best 
for  us  just  now.  There  are  strange  birds  on  our  road  that  we 
must  sheer  from.** 

*"  What  mean  you,  Humphries — what  birds  f  * 

**  British  officers  1  Major  Proctor,  himself^  and  another  haTe 
just  gone  by ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  on  a  visit  to  '  The  Oaks.' 
They  say  he  looks  hard  upon  your  cousiu,  sir,  the  beautiful  Misa 
Katharine.*' 

''Ha!  do  they  say  that!**  responded  Major  Singleton,  with 
something  like  a  start — **  and  she  !**  he  continued,  inquiringly. 

*^  They  say  nothing  of  her,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not ;  but 
young  ladies  will  be  young  ladies,  major ;  and  a  smart  officer,  with 
a  king^s  commission  in  his  pocket,  and  a  showy  red  coat  on  his 
back,  is  no  small  danger  to  an  easy  heart" 

""  No,  indeed  !"  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
have  found  nothing  consolatory  in  his  companion's  reflection,  and 
in  which  there  may  have  been  something  of  latent  bitterness^- 
^  no,  indeed  ! — such  attractions  are  at  all  times  sweet  with  the  sex, 
and  seldom  utterly  unsuccessful.  They  love  the  conquest,  always, 
even  when  they  may  despise  the  game.  Tis  with  most  of  them 
after  this  fiashion,  and  the  goodly  outside  is  a  fiiir  oibet  to  worth 
and  good  manners.  But  how  shall  we  know,  of  a  certainty,  the 
destination  of  Proctor  T 

**•  Only  by  dogging  his  footsteps,  major.  We  may  do  that  wtib 
some  safety,  however,  as  I  happen  to  know  the  back  track  which 
hugs  the  river,  and  is  seldom  travelled.  This  brings  us  dose  on 
the  park,  yet  gives  us  a  good  shelter  all  the  way  along  the  copse. 
We  shall  take  our  watch,  and  yet  be  all  the  time  hidden ;  and 
where  I  shall  carry  you  shall  give  us  a  fair  peep  at  all  the  grounds 
as  well  as  the  river." 

**  That  is  well.  And  now  of  Dorchester ;  what  stirs  in  the  vil* 
lage  t  and  what  of  Hack  I  Do  thoy  know  yet  of  the  affidr  of  the 
swamp,  or  are  they  ever  like  to  know !" 

^  They  know  not  yet,  certainly ;  but  Huck  musters  strongs  and 
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talks  of  a  drive  to  Caoji^CYi*    There  is  Q.e^  too,  which  moves  the 
giMrrieoD  much.    They  talk  of  the  continentals  f^om  Virginia.^ 

^  Do  they  ?  thej  must  be  De  Ealb's.  And  what  do  they  say  on 
the  subject  I  do  they  speii,k  of  him  as  at  hand  I" 

^  Nothing  much,  but  they  look  a  deal,  and  the  whigs  talk  a 
little  more  boldly.  This  provokes  Hack,  who  threatens  a  start  on 
the  strength  of  it,  and  is  hurrying  his  recruits  for  that  purpose. 
Theie  is  also  some  talk  of  a  force  fr^m  North  Carolina  under  Sum- 
ter, and  they  have  got  wind  of  the  last  move  of  our  Colonel 
Marion,  there-away  among  Gainey's  corps  of  tories,  where  you  cut 
them  up  in  such  fine  style ;  but  there's  nothing  certain,  and  this  I 
get  out  of  Huck  in  curses  now  and  then.  He's  mighty  an:(ious 
that  I  should  join  him,  and  Tm  thinking  to  do  so,  if  it  promises  to 
give  me  a  better  hold  on  him." 

^^  Think  not  of  it,  Humphries ;  it  will  be  twice  putting  your 
neck  in  the  halter,  aqd  th^  good  that  it  may  do  is  too  doubtful  to 
justify  such  a  risL" 

^  He  presses  me  mighty  hard,  major,  and  I  must  keep  out  of  his 
way  or  consent  He  begins  to  wonder  why  I  do  not  join  his 
troop,  and  with  some  reason  too,  believing  me  to  be  a  loyalist,  for 
certainly,  were  I  to  do  so,  it  would  be  the  very  making  of  me." 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  turn  traitor,  Humphries  f '  replied  the  other, 
looking  sternly  upon  the  speaker. 

"  Does  Major  Singleton  ask  the  question  now !"  was  the  reply, 
in  a,  tone  which  had  in  it  something  of  reproach. 

"•  I  should  not,  certainly,  Humphries,  knowing  what  I  do.  For<- 
giv^  me ;  l^it  in  the^e  times  there  is  so  much  to  make  us  suspect 
our  neighbours,  that  suspicions  become  natural  to  every  mind. 
You  I  know,  however,  and  I  have  trusted  you  too  long  not  to  con 
Unue  in  my  confidence  now.    But  how  coipe  on  our  recruits  f" 

^  Tolerably ;  as  you  say,  these  are  suspicious  times,  major,  and 
they  are  slow  to  trust  But  the  feeling  is  good  with  us,  and  they 
only  wait  to  see  some  of  the  chances  in  our  favour  before  they 
come  out  boldly  in  the  cause." 

^Nq?r9  out  upon  the  calculating  wretches  1  Will  they  dare 
nothing,  but  always  wait  for  the  lead  of  others  I  Chances,  indeed ! 
as  if  true  cooiag^  and  a  bold  heart  did  not  always  make  their  own. 
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But  wLaI  of  the  yillagen  t    How  of  that  old  tarern- keeper  of 
whom  you  spoke — ^jour  fcther's  rival  ?" 

^'But  80  no  longer.  Old  Prjor,  jou  mean.  He  is  a  prime 
piece  of  stuff,  and  wiH  not  scruple  to  do  what's  wanted.  He  was 
always  true  with  us,  though  kept  down  hy  those  about  him ;  yet' 
he  only  wants  to  see  others  in  motion  to  move  too.  He'll  do  any 
thing  now — the  more  readily,  as  the  Royal  George,  being  entirely 
loyal,  does  all  the  business;  and  poor  Pryor,  being  all  along  sus- 
pected, has  not  a  customer  left.  He'd  bum  the  town,  now,  if  we 
put  it  into  his  head  I'' 

**  Well,  just  now  we  lack  no  such  spirit  May  not  his  rashnesH 
prompt  him  to  too  much  speech !" 

"No,  sir;  that's  the  beauty  of  rebellion  witifi  old  Pryor.  It 
has  hands  and  a  weapon,  but  it  wants  tongue.  If  he  felt  pain, 
and  was  disposed  to  tell  of  it,  his  teeth  would  resist,  and  grin  down 
the  feeling.  No  fear  of  him  ;  he  talks  too  little :  and  as  for  blab^ 
bing,  his  wife  might  lie  close,  and  listen  all  ni^t,  and  his  dreams 
would  be  as  speechless  as  his  humour.  He  locks  up  his  thoughts 
in  close  jaws,  and  at  best  only  damns  a  bit  when  angered,  and 
walks  off  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pocket" 

^  A  goodly  comrade  for  a  dark  night !  But  let  us  move.  Dusk 
closes  upon  us,  and  we  may  travel  now  with  toleraible  security. 
Our  course  is  for  the  river !" 

"  Yes ;  a  hundred  yards  will  take  us  in  sight  of  it,  and  we  keep 
it  the  whole  way.  But  we  must  hug  the  bush,  as  much  out  of 
sight  there  as  if  we  were  upon  the  high-road.  There  are  several 
boats,  chiefly  armed,  upon  it  now ;  besides  the  jgalley  which  nms 
up  and  down — some  that  havd  brought  suppKes  to  the  garriflon. 
liieir  shot  would  be  troublesome  did  they  see  ub." 

They  rode  down  the  hill,  entered  a  long  copse,  and  the  river 
wound  quietly  on  its  way  a  little  below  liiem.  They  were  now  on 
a  line  with  the  fortress  of  Dorchester ;  the  flag  streamed  gauiffly 
from  the  staff,  and  they  could  see  through  the  bushes  that  several 
vesseU  of  small  burden  were  passing  to  and  fro.  They  sank  back 
again  into  the  woods,  and  kept  on  their  course  in  comparative 
iilence,  until,  close  upon  sunset,  th^y  foutkd  themselves  at  a  feW 
hundred  yards  from  *^  The  Oaks  ;**  the  spacious  aird  lofty  dwelling 
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rising  dimly  out  of  the  woods  before  themi  while  from  their  feet 
thejdxteDsive  grounds  of  the  park  spread  awaj  in  distance  and  final 
obscuritj. 

Leaving  them  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  may,  let  us  now  re 
turn  to  the  Cypress  Swamp,  where  we  left  the  wounded  Clough 
under  the  charge  of  the  dragoon  and  negro.  The  injury  he  had 
received,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  &tal  one,  was  yet  serious  enough 
to  render  immediate  attention  highly  important  to  his  safety ;  but 
in  that  precarious  time  surgeons  were  not  readily  to  be  found,  and 
the  Americans,  who  were  without  money,  were  not  often  indulged 
with  their  services.  The  several  corps  of  the  leading  partisans, 
such  as  Marion,  and  Sumter,  Pickens,  Horry,  d^c,  fought  daily  in 
the  swamps  and  along  the  highways,  with  the  painful  conviction 
that,  save  by  aome  lucky  chance,  their  wounds  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  nature  to  be  healed.  In  this  way,  simply  through  want 
of  tendance,  hundreds  perished  in  that  war£ure  of  privation,  whom, 
with  a  few  simple  specifics,  medical  care  would  have  sent  again 
into  the  combat,  after  a  few  weeks'  nursing,  hearty  and  unimpaired. 
The  present  circumstances  of  Clough's  condition  were  not  of  a  cha- 
racter to  lead  him  to  hope  for  a  better  fortune,  and  he  gave  himself 
up  despondingly  to  his  fate,  after  having  made  a  brief  effort  to 
bribe  his  keeper  to  assist  in  his  e8ca|>e.  But  attendance  was  at 
hand,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  and  after  a  few  hours'  suffering,  the 
approach  of  Doctor  Oakenburg  was  announced  to  the  patient 

The  doctor  was  a  mere  culler  of  simples,  a  stuffer  of  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, a  digger  of  roots,  a  bark  and  poultice  doctor — in  other  words, 
a  mere  pretender.  He  was  wretchedly  ignorant  of  evQTj  thing  like 
medical  art,  but  he  had  learned  to  physic.  He  made  beverages 
which,  if  not  always  wholesome,  were,  at  least,  sometimes  far  from 
disagreeable  to  the  country  housewives,  who  frequently  took  the 
nostrum  for  the  sake  of  the  stimulant.  Doctor  Oakenburg  knew 
perfectly  the  want,  if  he  cared  little  for  the  need,  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  duly  heedful  of  those  around  him  who  indulged  in 
pipe  and  tobacco,  he  provided  the  bark  and  the  brandy.  A  few 
bitter  roots  and  herbs  constituted  his  entire  stock  of  medicines; 
and  with  these,  well  armed  at  all  points  and  never  unprovided,  he 
bad  worked  out  for  himself  no  small  reputation  in  that  secUon  of 
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eonntry.  But  Um  good  fortune  lasted  only  for  a  season.  Some 
of  his  patients  took  their  departure  after  the  established  fashion ; 
some  more  inveterate,  with  that  prejudice  which  distinguishes  the 
bad  subject,  turned  their  eyes  on  rival  remedies ;  many  were  scat- 
tered abroad  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  doctor  by  the  chances 
of  war ;  and,  with  a  declining  reputation  and  wofully  diminished 
practice,  Oakenburg  was  fain,  though  a  timid  creature,  to  link  his 
own  with  the  equally  doubtful  fortunes  of  the  partisan  militia. 
This  decision,  after  some  earnest  argument,  and  the  influence  of  a 
more  earnest  necessity,  Humphries  at  length  persuaded  him  to 
adopt,  after  having  first  assured  him  of  the  perfect  security  and 
unharming  character  of  the  warfare  in  which  he  was  required  to 
engage. 

With  a  dress  studiously  disposed  in  order,  a  head  well  plastered 
with  pomatum,  and  sprinkled  with  the  powder  so  freely  worn  at 
the  tiroCi  a  ragged  frill  carefully  adjusted  upon  his  bosom  to  conceal 
the  injuries  of  time,  and  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  the  shrunken 
shank,  garnished  at  the  foot  with  monstrous  buckles  that  once 
might  have  passed  for  silver,  Oakenburg  still  persisted  in  exhibit- 
ing as  many  of  the  evidences  of  the  reduced  gentleman  as  he  po»- 
sibly  could  preserve.  His  manner  was  tidy,  like  his  dress.  His 
snuff-box  twinkled  for  ever  between  his  fingers,  one  of  which 
seemed  swollen  by  the  monstrous  paste  ring  which  enri<^ed  it ; 
and  his  gait  was  dancing  and  elastic,  as  if  his  toes  had  volunteered 
to  do  all  the  duty  of  his  feet.  His  mode  of  speech,  too,  was  ex- 
cessively finical  and  delicate — the  words  passing  through  hia  lips 
with  diflBculty ;  for  he  dreaded  to  open  them  too  wide,  lest  certain 
deficiencies  in  his  jaws  should  become  too  conspicuously  notorious. 
These  deficiencies  had  the  farther  effect  of  giving  him  a  lisping 
accent,  which  not  a  little  added  to  the  pretty  delicacies  of  his 
other  features. 

He  passed  through  the  swamp  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  his  shoes  and  stockings.  Riding  a  small  tackey 
(a  little,  inconsiderate  animal,  that  loves  the^swamp,  and  is  usually 
bom  and  bred  in  it),  he  was  compelled  continually  to  be  on  the 
k)ok-out  for,  and  defence  against,  the  overhanging  branches  and 
vines  clustering  about  the  trees,  through  which  his  horse,  in  its  own 
6* 
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desire  to  damber  over  the  roots,  continually  and  moet  annoying.j 
bore  him.  In  thie  toil  he  was  compelled  to  pay  far  less  attention 
to  his  legs  than  was  due  to  their  well-being,  and  it  was  not  until 
thej  were  well  drenched  in  the  various  bogs  through  which  he  had 
gone,  that  he  was  enabled  to  see  how  dreadfully  he  had  neglected 
their  even  elevation  to  the  saddle  skirts — a  precaution  absolutely 
necessary  at  all  times  in  such  places,  but  more  particularly  when 
the  rider  is  tall,  and  mounted  ufoa  a  shorty  squat  auimal,  such  as 
our  worthy  doctor  bestrode. 

Dr.  Oakenburg  was  in  the  company — under  the  guidance  in 
fact— of  a  person  whose  appearance  was  in  admirable  contrast 
with  his  own.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Lieutenant  Porgy,  of 
whom  Humphries  has  already  given  us  an  account  If  Oakenburg 
was  as  lean  as  the  Knight  of  La  Mancfaa,  Porgy  was  quite  as  stout 
as  Sancho — a  shade  stouter  perhaps,  as  his  own  height  was  not 
inooDsiderable,  yet  showed  him  corpulent  still.  At  a  glance  you 
saw  that  he  was  a  jovial  philosopher — one  who  enjoyed  his  botUe 
with  his  humours,  and  did  not  suffer  the  one  to  be  soured  by  the 
other.  It  was  clear  that  he  loved  all  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  some  possibly  that  we  may  not  call  good  with  sufficient  rea- 
son. His  abdomen  and  brains  seemed  to  work  togetb^.  lie 
thought  of  eating  perpetually,  And,  while  he  ate,  still  thought. 
But  he  was  not  a  mere  eater.  He  rather  amused  himself  with  a 
hobby  when  he  made  food  his  topic,  as  Falstaff  discoursed  of  his 
own  cowardice  without  feeling  it  He  was  a  wag,  and  exercised 
his  V3t  with  whomsoever  he  travelled ;  Doctor  Oakenburg,  on  the 
present  occasion,  offering  himself  as  an  admirable  subject  for  vic- 
timization. To  quiz  the  doctor  was  Porgy's  redpe  against  the 
tedium  of  a  swamp  progress,  and  the  fertile  humours  of  the  wag 
perpetually  furnished  him  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  his  Acuity. 
But  we  shall  hear  more  of  him  in  future  pages,  and  prefer  that  he 
shall  speak  on  most  occasions  for  hinosolf.  He  was  attended  by  a 
negro  body  servant — a  fellow  named  Tom,  and  of  humours  al- 
most as  keen  and  lively  as  his  own.  Tom  was  a  famous  cook,  after 
the  fisishion  of  the  southern  planters,  who  could  win  his  way  to 
your  affections  through  his  soups,  and  need  no  other  argument 
He  was  one  of  that  class  of  taitliful,  half-spoiled  negvoes,  who  will 
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^.aV«»  mfter  any  liberties  with  liis  master,  except  ftuch  as  be  takes 
himseyf.  He,  too,  is  a  person  who  will  need  to  occuf^  a  eonside^ 
able  place  in  our  regards,  particularly  as^in  his  instance,  as  wdl  us 
that  of  his  master — to  say  nothing  of  other  persons — we  draw  our 
portraits  from  actual  life. 

Porgy  was  a  good  looking  fellow,  spite  of  his  mammoth  dimen* 
sions.  He  had  a  fine  fresh  manly  face,  clear  complexion,  and 
light  blue  eye,  the  archness  of  which  was  greatly  heightened  by  its 
comparative  littleness.  It  Was  a  sight  to  provoke  a  smile  on  the 
face  of  Henlor,  to  see  ihoee  little  blue  eyes  twitfkling  with  treache- 
rous light  as  he  watched  Doctor  Oakenburg  plua^ng  from  pool 
to  pool  under  his  false  guidance,  and  condoling  with  liim  after. 
The  doctor,  in  fact,  in  his  present  situation  and  imperfect  experi- 
ence, could  not  have  been  spared  his  disasters.  He  was  too  little 
of  an  equestrian  not  to  feel  the  necessity,  while  battling  with  his 
brute  for  their  mutual  guidance,  of  keeping  his  pendulous  members 
carefully  balanced  on  each  side,  to  prevent  any  undue  preponder- 
ance of  one  oVer  the  other — a  predicament  of  which  he  had  much 
seeming  apprehension.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lively  great-bodied 
and  great-belied  man  who  rode  beside  him  chuckled  incontinently, 
though  in  secret.  He  pretended  great  care  of  his  companion,  and 
advised  him  to  sundry  changes  of  direction,  all  for  the  worse,  which 
the  worthy  doctor  in  his  tribulation  did  not  scruple  to  adopt 

"  Ah !  Lieutenant  Porgy,''  said  he,  complaining,  though  in  his 
roost  mincing  manner,  as  they  reached  a  spot  of  dry  land,  upon 
which  they  stopped  for  a  moment's  rest — "  ah !  Lieutenant  Porgy, 
this  is  but  unclean  travelling,  and  full  too  of  various  peril.  At  one 
moment  I  did  hear  a  plunging,  dashing  sound  in  the  pond  beside 
me,  which  it  came  to  my  thought  was  an  alligator— one  of  those 
monstrous  reptiles  that  are  hurtful  to  children,  and  even  to  men." 

"  Ay,  doctor,  and  make  no  bones  of  whipping  off  a  thigh-bone, 
yr  at  least  a  leg :  and  you  have  been  in  danger  more  than  once 
o-day." 

The  doctor  looked  down  most  wofully  at  his  besmeared  pedes* 
;h1s  ;  and  the  shudder  which  went  over  his  whole  frame  was  per- 
ceptible to  his  companion,  whose  chuckle  it  increased  proportion- 
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''And  yet,  Lieutenant  Poigj"  said  he,  looking  round  him  with  a 
dooct  wo-begone  apprehension — ''jet  did  our  friend  Humphries 
assure  me  that  our.  new  occupation  was  one  of  perfect  security. 
'  Perfect  security'  were  the  precise  words  he  used  when  he  coun- 
selled me  to  this  undertaking."  - 

"Perfect  security T  said  Porgy,  and  the  man  laughed  out  aloud. 
"  Why,  doctor,  look  there  at  the  snake  winding  over  the  bank  be- 
fore  you — look  at  that,  and  then  talk  of  perfect  security.'' 

The  doctor  turned  his  eyes  to  the  designated  point,  and  beheld 
the  long  and  beautiful  volumes  of  the  beaded  snake,  as  slowly 
crossing  their  path  with  his  pack  of  linked  jewels  full  in  their 
view,  he  wound  his  way  from  one  bush  into  another,  and  gradually 
folded  himself  up  out  of  sighL  The  doctor,  however,  was  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  this  survey.  He  had  a  passion  for  snakes;  and 
admiration  suspended  all  his  fear,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  beautiful 
and  not  dangerous  reptile. 

**  Now  would  I  rejoice,  Lieutenant  Porgy,  were  yon  serpent  in 
my  poor  cabinet  at  Dorchester.  He  would  greatly  beautify  my 
collection."  And  as  the  man  of  simples  spoke,  he  gazed  on  the 
retiring  snake  with  envying  eye. 

"  Well,  doctor,  get  down  and  chunk  it  If  it's  worth  having,  it's 
worth  killing." 

"  True,  Lieutenant  Porgy ;  but  it  would  be  greatly  detrimental 
to  my  shoes  to  alight  in  such  a  place  as  this,  for  the  thick  mud 
would  adhere — " 

"Ay,  and  so  would  you,  doctor — ^you'd  stick — but  not  the 
snake.  But  come,  don't  stand  looking  after  the  bush,  if  you  won't 
go  into  it.  You  can  get  snakes  enough  in  the  swamp— ay,  and 
without  much  seeking.     The  place  is  full  of  them." 

"  This  of  a  certainty.  Lieutenant  Porgy  f  know  you  this  ? " 

"Ay,  I  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  You  can  see  them 
here  almost  any  hour  in  the  day,  huddled  up  like  a  coil  of  rope 
on  the  edge  of  the  tussock,  and  looking  down  at  their  own  pretty 
figures  in  the  water." 

"  And  you  think  the  serpent  has  vanity  of  his  person  ? "  inquired 
the  doctor,  gravely. 

"  Think — I  don't  think  about  it,  doctor — I  know  it,"  replied  the 
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Other,  confidently.  ^  And  it  stands  to  reason,  you  see,  that  where 
there  is  beauty  and  brightness  there  must  be  self-love  and  vanity. 
It's  a  poor  fool  that  don't  know  his  own  possessions." 

^  There  is  truly  some  reason,  Lieutenant  Porgy,  in  what  you 
have  said  touching  this  matter ;  and  the  instinct  is  a  correct  one 
which  teaches  the  serpent,  such  as  that  which  we  have  just  seen, 
to  look  into  the  stream  as  one  of  the  other  sex  into  a  mirror,  to  see 
that  its  jewels  are  not  displaced,  and  that  its  motion  may  not  be 
awry,  but  graceful.    There  is  reason  in  it" 

^  And  truth.  But  we  are  nigh  our  quarters,  and  here  is  a  sol- 
dier waiting  us." 

**A  soldier,  squire! — ^he  is  friendly,  perhaps?" 

The  manner  of  the  phrase  was  interrogatory,  and  Porgy  replied 
with  his  usual  chuckle. 

^  Ay,  ay,  friendly  enough,  though  dangerous,  if  vexed.  See 
what  a  sword  he  carries — ^and  those  pistols !  I  would  not  risk 
much,  doctor,  to  say,  there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  buckshot  in 
each  of  those  barkers." 

**•  My !  you  don't  say  so,  lieutenant  Yet  did  William  Hum- 
phries say  to  me  that  the  duty  was  to  be  done  in  perfect  security." 

The  last  sentence  fell/rom  the  doctor's  lips  in  a  sort  of  comment 
to  himself  but  his  companion  replied — 

"  Ay,  security  as  perfect,  doctor,  as  war  will  admit  of.  You 
talk  of  perfect  security  :  there  is  no  such  thing — no  perfect  secur- 
ity any  where — and  but  little  security  of  any  kind  until  dinner's 
well  over.  I  feel  the  uncertainty  of  life  till  then.  Then,  indeed, 
we  may  know  as  much  security  as  life  knows.  We  have,  at  least, 
secured  what  secures  Hfe.  We  may  laugh  at  danger  then ;  and  if 
we  must  meet  it,  why,  at  least  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  meet 
it  in  that  worst  condition  of  all — an  empty  stomach.  I  am  a  true 
Englishman  in  that,  though  they  do  call  me  a  rebel.  I  feel  my 
origin  only  when  eating ;  and  am  never  so  well  disposed  towards 
the  enemy  as  when  I'm  engaged,  tooth  and  nail,  in  that  savoury 
occupation,  and  with  roast-beef.  Would  that  we  had  some  of  it 
now!" 

The  glance  of  Oakenburg,  who  was  wretchedly  spare  and  lank, 
looked  something  of  disgust  as'  he  heard  thif  speech  of  the  gour> 
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mand,  and  listened  to  the  smack  of  his  lips  with  which  he  con 
eluded  it 

He  had  no  taste  for  corpulence,  and  probably  this  was  one  of 
the  silent  impubes  which  taught  hioi  to  admire  the  gaunt  and 
attenuated  form  of  the  snake.  Porgy  did  not  heed  his  expression 
of  countenance,  but  looking  up  overhead  where  the  sun  stood  just 
above  them  peering  down  imperfectly  through  the  close  umbrage, 
he  exclaimed  to  the  soldier,  while  pushing  his  horse  throi^h  the 
creek  which  separated  them — 

'^  Hark  you,  Wilkins,  boy,  is  it  not  high  time  to  feed  ?  Horse  and 
man — man  and  horse,  boy,  all  hungry  and  athirst." 

"We  shall  find  a  bite  for  you,  lieutenant,  before  long — but 
here*s  a  sick  man  the  doctor  must  see  to  at  once :  he's  in  a  mighty 
bad  way,  I  tell  you." 

"  A  sjck  man,  indeed ! ''  and  the  doctor,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his .  pockety  drew  forth  a  bottle  filled  with  a  dark  thick  liquid, 
which  he  shook  violently  until  it  gathered  into  a  foam  upon  the 
surface.  Armed  with  this,  he  approached  the  little  bark  shanty 
under  which  reposed  the  form  of  the  wounded  Clough. 

"You  are  hurt,  worthy  sir?"  said  the  mediciner,  inquiringly ; 
"  you  have  not  been  in  a  condition  of  perfect  security — such  as 
life  requires.  But  lie  quiet,  I  pray  you ;  be  at  ease,  while  I  look 
iuto  your  injuries,"  said  the  doctor,  condolingly,  and  proceeded  to 
the  outstretched  person  of  the  wounded  man  with  great  delibera- 
tion. 

"  You  need  not  look  very  far — here  they  are,"  cried  Clough, 
faintly,  but  peevishly,  in  reply,  as  he  pointed  to  the  wound  in  his 
side. 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  spot,  shook  his  he^d,  clapped  on  a 
plaster  of  pine  gum,  and  administered  a  dose  of  his  nostrum,  which 
the  patient  gulped  at  prodigiously,  and  then  telling  him  he  would 
do  well,  repeated  his  order  to  lie  quiet  and  say  nothing.  IJurry- 
ing  away  to  his  saddle-bags  after  this  had  been  done,  with  the 
utmost  despatch  he  <lrew  forth  a  pair  of  monstrous  leggings,  which 
he  bandaged  carefully  around  his  shrunken  shanks.  In  a  moment 
after  he  was  upon  his  tackey,  armed  with  a  stick,  and  hastening 
back  upon  the  route  he  had  just  passed  over. 
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Porgjr,  who  was  busy  urging  the  negro  cook  in  the  preparation 
of  hi3  dinner,  cried  out  to  the  dealer  of  similes,  but  received  no 
answer.  The  doctor  had  no  thought  but  of  the  snake  he  had 
seen,  for  whose  conquest  and  capture  he  had  now  set  forth,  with 
all  the  appetite  of  a  boy  after  adventures,  and  all  the  anxiety  of  an 
inveterate  naturalist,  to  get  at  the  properties  of  the  object  he  pur- 
sued. Meanwhile  the  new  comer,  Porgy,  had  considerably  diverted 
the  thought  of  the  trooper  from  attention  to  his  charge ;  and  lajring 
down  his  sabre  between  them,  the  sentinel  threw  himself  along  the 
ground  where  Porgy  had  already  stretched  himself  and  a  little 
lively  chat  and  good  company  banished  from  his  mind,  for  a  sea- 
son, the  consideration  of  his  prisoner. 

His  neglect  furnished  an  opportunity  long  watched  and  waited 
for  by  another.  The  shanty  in  which  dough  lay  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  island,  and  was  one  of  those  simple  structures  which  the 
Indian  makes  in  his  huntings.  A  stick  rested  at  either  end 
between  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  and  small  saplings,  leaning  against 
it  on  one  side,  were  covered  with  broad  flakes  of  the  pine  bark.  A 
few  bushes,  piled  up  partially  in  front,  completed  the  structnre» 
which  formed  no  bad  sample  of  the  mode  of  hutting  it,  winter  and 
summer,  in  the  swamps  and  forests  of  the  South,  by  the  partisan 
warriors.  In  the  rear  of  the  fabric  stood  a  huge  cypress,  from  the 
hollow  of  which,  at  the  moment  when  the  sentinel  and  Porgy 
seemed  most  diverted,  a  man  might  have  been  seen  approaching. 
He  cautiously  wound  along  on  all-fours,  keeping  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible,  until  he  reached  the  back  of  the  hut ;  then  lifting 
from  the  saplings  a  couple  of  the  largest  pieces  of  bark  which 
covered  them,  he  introduced  his  body  without  noise  into  the  tene- 
ment of  the  wounded  man. 

Clough  was  in  a  stupor — a  half-dozy  consciousness  was  upon 
him — and  he  muttered  something  to  the  intruder,  though  without 
any  fixed  object.  The  man  replied  not,  but  approaching  closely,  put 
his  hand  upon  the  bandagings  of  the  wound,  drawing  them  gently 
aside.  The  first  distinct  perception  which  the  prisoner  had  of  his 
situation  was  the  agonizing  sense  of  a  new  wound,  as  of  some 
sharp  weapon  driven  directly  into  the  passage  made  by  the  old 
one.     He  writhed  under  the  instrument  as  it  Rl»nfH  d^^por  and 
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deeper  into  his  vitals ;  but  he  had  not  strength  to  resist,  and  but 
little  to  cry  out.  He  would  have  done  so ;  but  the  sound  had 
scarcely  risen  to  his  lips,  when  the  murderer  thrust  a  tuft  of  grass 
into  his  mouth  and  stifled  all  complaint  The  knife  went  deeper — 
the  whole  frame  of  the  assailant  was  upon  it,  and  all  motion 
ceased  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  with  the  single  groan  and  dis* 
torted  writhing  which  followed  the  last  agony.  In  a  moment  after, 
tlie  stranger  had  departed  by  the  way  he  came ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  reached  the  thick  swamp  around,  that  the  fearful  laugh  of 
the  maniac,  Frampton — for  it  was  he — announced  thQ  success 
of  his  new  effort  at  revenge. 

The  laugh  reached  Porgy  and  the  dragoon — ^they  heard  the 
groan  also,  but  that  was  natural  enough.  Nothing  short  of  abso« 
lute  necessity  could  have  moved  either  of  them  at  that  moment — 
the  former  being  busied  with  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  hoe-cake 
hot  from  the  fire,  and  the  latter  indulging  in  an  extra  swig  of 
brandy  from  a  canteen  which  Porgy,  with  characteristic  provi* 
dence,  had  brought  well  filled  along  with  him. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

**  Nofw,  thii  w%T%  sorry  witdom,  to  )Mrmi»d« 
My  twovd  to  lUM  own  thnwt.    If  I  motc  oat, 
YThf  ahoitld  1  out  apon  wao  mBcsoat  friond, 
Aod  •]!»•  mine  OBomy  7** 

'^  The  Oaks,^  the  dwelling-place  of  Colonel  Walton,  was  on« 
of  those  antique  residences  of  the  Carolina  planters  to  which,  at 
this  day,  there  attaches  a  sort  of  historical  interest  A  thousand 
local  traditions  hang  around  them — a  thousand  stories  of  the  olden 
time,  and  of  its  associations  of  peril  and  adventure.  The  estate 
formed  one  of  the  frontier-plantations  upon  the  Ashley,  and  was 
the  site  of  a  colonial  barony.  It  had  stood  sieges  of  the  Indians 
in  the  wars  of  the  Edistoes  and  Yemassees  ;  and,  from  a  block- 
house station  at  first,  it  had  grown  to  be  an  elegant  mansion, 
improved  in  European  style,  remarkable  for  the  length  and  deep 
shade  of  its  avenues  of  solemn  oak,  lis  general  grace  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  lofty  and  considerate  hospitality  of  its  proprietors. 
Buch,  from  its  first  foundation  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
liad  been  its  reputation ;  and  in  no  respect  did  the  present  owner 
depaVt  from  the  good  tastes  and  the  frank,  manly  character  of  his 
ancestors. 

Colonel  Richard  Walton  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word ;  simple  of  manner,  unpretending,  unobtrusive,  and  always 
considerate,  he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  around  him.  Bom 
to  the  possession  of  large  estates,  his  mind  had  been  exercised 
happily  by  education  and  travel ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  he  had  been  early  found  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  his  native  colony.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
he  commanded  a  party  of  horse,  and  bad  been  concerned  in  some 
of  the  operations  against  Prevost,  in  the  rapid  foray  which  that 
general  made  into  Carolina.   When  Charleston  fell  before  the  anna 
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of  Sir  Henry  CliDton,  overawed  as  was  the  entire  country  below 
the  Santee  by  the  immediate  presenoe  in  force  of  the  British  army, 
he  had  tendered  his  submission  along  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, despairing  of  any  better  fortune.  The  specious  offers  of 
amnesty  made  by  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  in  the  character  of  com- 
missioners for  restoring  peace  to  the  revolted  colonies,  and  which 
called  for  nothing  but  neutrality  from  the  inhabitants,  had  the 
effect  of  deceiving  him,  in  common  with  his  neighbours.  Ner  was 
this  submission  so  partial  as  we  have  been  taught  to  think  iL  To 
the  southward  of  Charleston,  the  militia,  without  summons,  sent  in 
a  flag  to  the  British  garrison  at  Beaufort,  and  made  their  submis- 
sion. At  Camden,  the  inhabitants  negotiated  their  own  terms  of 
repose.  In  Ninety-Six  the  submission  was  the  same  ;  and,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  borders,  which  were  unin- 
vaded,  and  heard  only  faint  e«^.hoes  of  the  conflict  from  afar,  all 
show  of  hostility  ceased  throughout  the  colony — the  people,  gene- 
rally, seeming  to  prefer  quiet  on  any  terms  to  a  resistance  which, 
at  that  moment  of  despondency,  seemed  worse  than  idle. 

This  considerate  pliability  secured  Walton,  as  it  was  thought,  in 
all  the  immunities  of  the  citizen,  without  subjecting  him  to  any 
of  those  military  duties  which,  in  other  respects,  his  majesty  had 
a  perfect  right  to  call  for  from  his  loyal  subjects.  Such,  certainly, 
were  the  pledges  of  the  British  commanders — pledges  made  with 
little  reflection,  or  with  designed  subterfuge,  and  violated  with  as 
little  hesitation.  They  produced  the  effect  desired,  in  persuading 
to  easy  tenns  of  arrangement  the  people  who  might  not  hav<^beeu 
conquered  but  with  great  difficulty.  Once  disarmed  and  divided, 
they  were  more  easily  overcome ;  and  it  was  not  long,  after  the 
first  object  had  been  obtained,  before  measures  were  adopted  well 
calculated  to  effect  the  other. 

Colonel  Walton,  though  striving  hard  to  convince  himself  of 
the  propriety  of  the  course  which  he  had  taken,  remained  still 
unsatisfied.  Ho  could  not  be  assured  of  the  propriety  of  submis- 
sion when  he  beheld,  as  he  did  hourly,  the  rank  oppression  and 
injustice  by  which  the  conquerors  strove  to  preserve  their  ascend- 
ency over  the  doubtful,  while  exercising  it  wantonly  among  the 
weak.    He  could  not  but  see  how  uncertain  was  the  tenure  of  hii 
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own  hold  upon  the  inraderd,  whom  nothing  seemed  to  bind  in  the 
»hape  of  solemn  obligation.  The  promised  protection  was  that  of 
the  wolf,  and  not  the  guardian  dog ;  it  destroyed  its  charge,  and 
not  its  enemy  ;  and  strove  to  ravage  where  it  promised  to  secure- 
As  yet,  it  is  true,  none  of  these  ills^  in  a  direct  form,  had  fallen 
ujjon  Colonel  Walton  ;  he  had  suffered  no  abuses  in  his  own  per- 
son pr^  family  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  were  his  wealth  and  influ- 
ence,  that  it  had  been  thought  not  unwise,  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors, to  conciliate  and  soothe  him.  Still,  the  colonel  could  not 
be  insensible  to  the  gradual  approaches  of  tyranny.  He  was  not 
an  unreflecting  man ;  and  as  he  saw  the  wrongs  done  to  others^ 
his  eyes  became  duly  open  to  the  doubtful  value  of  his  own  secur- 
ities, whenever  the  successes  of  the  British  throughout  the  state 
should  have  become  so  general  as  to  make  them  independent  of 
any  individual  influence.  So  thinking,  his  mind  gave  a  new  stimu- 
lus tp  his  conscience,  which  now  refused  its  sanction  to  the  decision 
which,  in  a  moment  of  emergency  and  dismay,  he  bad  been  per- 
suaded to  adopt  His  sympathies  were  too  greatly  with  the  op- 
pressed, and  their  sufl^erings  were  too  immediately  under  his  own 
eyes,  to  permit  of  this ;  and  sad  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
error — and  the  more  so  as  he  esteemed  it  now  irremediable — vexed 
with  his  momentary  weakness,  «nd  apprehensive  of  the  future — 
his  mind  grew  sullen  with  circumstances — his  spirits  .sank ;  and, 
gradually  withdrawing  from  all  the  society  around  him,  he  solaced 
himself  in  his  family  mansion  with  the  small  circle  which  widow- 
hood, and  other  privations  of  time,  had  spared  him.  Nor  did  his 
grief  pass  without  some  alleviation  in  the  company  of  his  daughter 
Katharine—  she,  the  high-born,  the  beautiful,  the  young — the  admi-  J 
ration  of  her  neighbourhood,  revelling  in  power,  yet  seemingly  all 
unconscious  of  its  sway.  The  rest  of  his  family  in  this  retirement 
consisted  of  a  maiden  sister,  and  a  niece,  Emily  Singleton,  whom, 
but  a  short  time  before,  he  had  brought  from  Santee,  in  the  hope 
that  a  change  of  air  might  be  of  benefit  to  that  life  which  she  held 
by  a  tenure  the  most  fleeting  and  capricious. 

He  saw  but  few  persons  besides.  Studiously  estranging  him- 
self, h^  had  no  visitors,  unless  we  may  except  the  occasional  calls 
of  the  commanding  ofScer  of  the  British  post  at  Dorchester.   This 
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▼isitor,  to  Colonel  Walton,  appeared  onlj  as  one  doing  an  appointed 
duty,  and  exercising,  during  these  visits,  that  kind  of  surveillance 
over  the  people  of  •^the  country  which  seemed  to  be  called  for  by 
his  position.  Major  Proctor  had  another  object  in  his  visits  to 
"  The  Oaks."  He  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  favour  of 
the  &ther,  on  account  of  his  lovely  daughter ;  and  to  the  charms 
of  one,  rather  than  the  political  feelings  of  the  other,  were  the 
eyes  of  the  British  officer  properly  addressed.  Katharine  was  not 
ignorant  of  her  conquest,  for  Proctor  made  no  efforts  to  conceal 
the  impression  which  she  had  made  upon  his  heart  The  maideui 
however,  gave  him  but  small  encouragement  She  gloried  in  the 
name  of  a  rebel  lady,  and  formed  one  of  that  beautiful  array,  so 
richly  shining  in  the  story  of  Carolina,  who,  defying  danger,  and 
heedless  of  privation,  spoke  boldly  in  encouragement  to  those  who 
yet  continued  (o  struggle  for  its  liberties.  She  did  not  conceal 
her  sentiments  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  personal  attrac- 
tions of  Major  Proctor,  they  were  wanting  in  force  to  her  mind, 
as  she  associated  him  with  her  own  and  the  enemies  of  her  coun- 
try. Her  reception  of  her  suitor  was  coldly  courteous ;  and  that 
which  her  father  gave  him,  though  always  studiously  considerate 
and  gentle,  Proctor,  at  the  same  time,  could  not  avoid  perceiving 
was  constrained  and  frigid — quite  unlike  the  warm  and  familiar 
hospitality  which  otherwise  marked  and  sUU  marks,  even  to  this 
oay,  the  gentry  of  that  neighbourhood. 

It  was  drawing  to  a  close — that  day  of  events  in  the  history  of 
our  little  squad  of  partisans  whose  dwelling  was  the  Cypress  Swamp. 
Humphries,  who  had  engaged  to  meet  Major  Singleton  with  some 
necessary  intelligence  from  Dorchester,  was  already  upon  his  way 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  had  just  passed  out  of  sight  of  Ash- 
ley River,  when  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  moving  over  the 
bridge,  and  on  the  same  track  with  himself.  He  sank  into  cover 
as  they  passed,  and  beheld  Major  Proctor  and  a  Captain  Dickson, 
both  on  station  at  the  garrison,  on  their  way  to  "The  Oaks.*' 
Humphries  allowed  them  to  pass ;  then  renewing  his  ride,  soon 
effected  the  meeting  with  Major  Singleton.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  their  object  was  "The  Oaks"  also;  but  the  necessity  of 
•voiding  a  meeting  with  the  British  offirers  was  obvious,  and  th^ 
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kept  dose  in  the  wood,  leayiDg  the  ground  entirely  to  their  oppo- 
nents. 

Though,  as  we  hare  said,  rather  a  frequent  visitor  at  ^The 
Oaks,''  the  present  ride  of  Major  Proctor  in  that  quarter  had  itft 
usual  stimulus  dashed  somewhat  by  the  sense  of  the  business  which 
occasioned  it.  Its  discharge  was  a  matter  of  no  little  annoyance 
to  the  Englishman,  who  was  not  less  sensitive  and  generous  than 
brave.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  Colonel  Walton,  in 
person,  the  contents  of  that  not  yet  notorious  proclamation  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  which  he  demanded  the  performance  of  mill- 
tary  duty  from  the  persons  who  had  been  paroled  ;  and  by  means 
of  which,' on  departing  from  the  province,  he  planted  the  seeds  of 
that  revolting  patriotism  which  finally  overthrew  the  authority  he 
fondly  imagined  himself  to  have  successfully  re-established. 

Colonel  Walton  received  his  guests  with  his  accustomed  urbanity: 
was  alone  when  he  received  them ;  and  the  eyes  of  Proctor  looked 
round  the  apartment  inquiringly,  but  in  vain,  as  if  he  desired 
another  presence.  His  host  understood  the  glance  perfectly,  for 
he  had  not  been  blind  to  the  frequent  evidences  of  attachment 
which  his  visitor  had  shown  towards  his  daughter ;  but  he  took  no 
heed  of  it ;  and,  with  a  lofty  reserve  of  manner,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  commis^on  which  the  English- 
man came  to  execute,  he  simply  confined  himself  to  the  occasional 
remark — such  only  as  was  perfectly  unavoidable  with  one  with 
whom  politeness  was  habitual,  and  the  predominant  feeling  at 
variance  with  it,  the  result  of  a  calm  and  carefully  regulated  princi- 
ple. It  was  only  with  a  steady  resolution,  at  last,  that  Proctor 
was  enabled  to  bring  his  conversation  into  any  thing  like  con- 
sistency and  order.  He  commenced,  despairing  of  any  better 
opening,  with  the  imnjediate  matter  which  he  had  in  hand. 

*' Colonel  Walton  does  not  now  visit  Dorchester  so  frequently  as 
osual,  nor  does  he  often  travel  so  far  as  the  city.  May  I  ask  if  he 
has  heard  any  late  intelligence  of  moment'' 

Walton  looked  inquiringly  at  his  guest,  as  if  to  gather  from 
his  features  something  of  that  intelligence  which  his  words  seemed 
to  presage.  But  the  expression  was  unsatisfactory — perhaps  ihat 
ot  care — so  Walton   thought,  and  it  irave  him  a  hope  of  some 
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better  fortune  for  his  country  than  had  usually  attended  its  amis 
heretofore. 

.  ^  I  have  not,  sir ;  I  ride  but  little  now,  and  have  not  been  in 
Dor<^e8ter  for  a  week.    Of  what  intelligence  do  you  speak,  sir  ?^ 

**  The  proclanoation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sir—his  proclamation 
on  the  subject  of  protections  granted  to  the  militia  of  the  province, 
tho^e  excepted  made  prisoners  in  Charleston.** 

Colonel  Walton  looked  dubious,  but  still  coldly,  and  without  a 
word,  awaited  the  conclusion  of  Proctor's  statement  But  the 
speaker  paused  for  a  moment^  and  when  he  again  spoke,  the  sub- 
ject seemed  to  have  been  somewhat  changed. 

**  I  am  truly  sorry,  Colonel  Walton,  that  it  has  not  been  hereto- 
fore in  your  power  to  sj'mpathize  more  freely  and  openly  with  his 
majesty's  arms  in  this  warfare  against  his  rebellious  subjects." 

**  Stay,  sir,  if  you  please :  these  subjects,  of  whom  your  phrase 
lb  rather  unscrupulous,  are  my  relatives  and  countrymen;  and 
their  sentiments  on  this  rebellion  have  been  and  are  my  own,  though 
I  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  a  stern  necessity,  and  in  this 
have  suspended  the  active  demonstration  of  principles  which  I  am 
nevertheless  in  no  haste  to  forget,  and  do  not  suppress.**  > 

"Pardon  me,  sir;  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  mcah 
nothing  of  offence.  However  erring  your  thought,  I  must  respect 
it  as  honest ;  but  this  respect  does  not  forbid  that  I  should  lament 
such  a  misfortune — a  misfortune,  scarcely  less  so  to  his  majesty  than 
to  you.  It  is  my  sincere  regret  that  you  have  heretofore  found  it 
less  than  agreeable  to  unite  your  arms  with  those  of  our  army  in 
the  arrest  of  this  unnatural  struggle.  The  commission  proffered 
you  by  Sir  Henry — ^ 

*^  Was  rejected.  Major  Proctor,  and  my  opinions  then  fairly  avowed 
and  seemingly  respected.  No  reference  now  to  that  subject  need 
be  made  by  either  of  us.** 

"  Yet  am  I  called  upon  to  make  it  now,  Colonel  Walton ;  and  I 
do  so  with  a  hope  that  what  is  my  duty  will  not  lose  me,  by  its 
performance,  the  regard  of  him  to  whom  I  speak.  I  am  counselled 
to  remind  you,  sir,  of  that  proposition  by  the  present  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  the  South,  Earl  Comwallis. 
The  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry  Clintop  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
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»  of  such  a  nature  as  opens  fre9h  ^ound  for  the  renewal  of  that 
i^er ;  and  in  this  packet  I  have  instructions  to  that  end,  with  a 
formal  enclosure  of  seal  and  signi^ture,  from  his  excellency  himself, 
which  covers  the  commission  to  you»  sir,  in  your  full  rank,  as 
engaged  in  the  rebel  anny.'' 

**  You  will  keep  it,  sir;  again  it  is  rejected.  I  cannot  lifl  arras 
against  my  countrymen;  and  though  I  readily  understand  the 
necessity  which  requires  you  to  make  the  tender,  you  will  permit 
me  to  say,  that  I  hold  it  only  an  equivocal  form  of  insult.'* 

"Which,  I  again  repeat,  Colonel  Walton,  is  foreign  to  all 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Commander-iu-chief.  For  myself,  I 
sttiely  need  make  no  such  attestation.  He,  sir,  is  persuaded  to  the 
offer  simply  as  he  knows  your  worth  and  influence— he  would 
secure  your  co-operation  in  the  good  cause  of  loyalty,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  soften  what  may  seem  the  harsh  features  of  this 
proclaniation." 

'*  And  what  is  this  proclamation,  sir  ?  Let  me  hear  that :  the  mat- 
ter has  been  somewhat  precipitately  discussed  in  advance  of  the  text** 

"  Surely,  sir."  said  Proctor,  eagerly,  as  the  language  of  Colonel 
Walton's  last  remarks  left  a  hope  in  his  mind  that  he  might  think 
differently,  on  the  perusal  of  the  document,  which  he  now  took 
from  the  hands  of  his  companion,  Dickson — "surely,  sir,  and  I 
hope  you  will  reconsider  the  resolve  which  J  cannot  help  thinking 
precipitately  made." 

The  listener  simply  bowed  his  head,  and  motioned  the  other  t*i 
proceed.  Proctor  obeyed ;  and,  unfolding  the  instrument,  proceeded 
to  convey  its  contents  to  the  ears  of  the  astonished  Carolinian. 
As  he  read,  the  cheek  of  Colonel  Walton  glowed  like  fire — his  eye 
kindled— ^his  pulsation  ipcreased — and  when  the  insidious  decree, 
calliDg  upon  him  to  yv^^'^ne  the  arms  which  he  had  cast  aside  when 
his  country  needed  «fiem,  and  Uft  them  in  behalf  of  her  enemies, 
was  fairly  comprehended  by  his  sense,  his  feelings  had  reached  that 
climax  which  despaired  of  all  utterance.  He  started  abruptly  from 
his  seat,  and  paced  the  room  in  strong  emotion ;  then  suddenly 
approaching  Proctor,  he  took  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  read  it 
with  unwavering  attention.  For  a  few  moments  after  he  had  been 
'folly  possessed  of  its  contents,  he  made  no  remark ;  Jhen^  with  a 
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Btrong  effort,  suppressing  as  much  ss  possible  iis  aroused  feelings^ 
he  addressed  the  Briton  in  tones  of  inquiry  which  left  it  doubtful 
what,  in  reality,  those  feelings  were. 

^  And  you  desire  that  I  should  embrace  this  commission.  Major 
Proctor,  which,  if  I  understand  it,  gives  me  command  in  a  service 
which  this  proclamation  is  to  insist  upon — am  I  right  f" 

^  It  is  so,  sir ;  you  are  right  Here  is  a  colonel's  commission 
under  his  majesty,  with  power  to  appoint  your  own  officers.  Most 
gladly  would  I  place  it  in  your  hands.** 

^  Sir — Major  P)roctor,  this  is  the  rankest  villany — ^villany  and 
falsehood.  By  what  right,  sir,  does  Sir  Henry  Clinton  call  upon 
us  for  military  service,  when  his  terms  of  protection,  granted  by 
himself  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  secured  all  those  taking  them  in 
a  condition  of  neutrality  9" 

"It  is  not  for  me.  Colonel  Walton,"  was  Proctor's  reply — ^^it  is 
not  for  me  to  discuss  the  commands  of  my  superiors.  But  does 
not  the  proclamation  declare  these  paroles  to  be  null  and  void 
after  the  twentieth  !" 

^  True.  But  by  what  right  does  your  superior  violate  his  com- 
pact? Think  you,  sir,  that  the  Carolinians  would  have  m^e 
terms  with  the  invader,  the  conditions  and  maintenance  of  which 
have  no  better  security  than  the  caprice  of  one  of  the  parties  7 
"^ink  you,  sir,  that  I,  at  least,  would  have  been  so  weak  and 
.^iish  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  Colonel  Walton — and  I  would  not  offend  by  the  sug- 
gestion," replied  the  other  with  much  moderation — *^  perhaps,  sir, 
it  was  a  singular  stretch  of  indulgence  to  grant  terms  at  ail  to 
rebellion." 

^  Ay,  sir,  you  may  call  it  by  what  name  you  please ;  but  the 
terms,  having  been  once  offered  and  accepted,  were  to  the  ftdl  as 
binding  between  die  law  and  the  rebel  as  between  the  prinoe  and 
dutiful  subjects." 

'^I  may  not  argue,  sir,  the  conmiands  of  my  superior,"  rejoined 
the  other,  firmly,  but  calmly. 

**  I  am  not  so  bound.  Major  Proctor ;  it  is  matter  for  close  argu- 
ment and  solemn  deliberation  with  me,  and  it  will  be  long,  sir, 
i^efore  I  shall  bring  myself  to  lift  arras  against  my  countrymen." 
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^  There  is  a  w»y  of  evading  tbat  necessity,  Colonel  Walton,** 
eaid  Proctor,  eagerly. 

The  other  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  though  he  evidently  did 
not  hope  for  much  from  the  suggest*^  alternative. 

^  That  difficulty,  sir,  may  be  overcome :  his  majesty  has  need 
of  troops  in  the  West  Indies ;  Lord  Comwallis,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  his  dutiful  subjects  of  the  colonies,  has  made 
arrangements  for  an  exchange  of  service.  The  Irish  regiments 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  West  Indies,  and  those  of  loyal  Caro- 
linians substituted.  This  frees  you  from  all  risk  of  encountering 
with  your  friends  and  countrymen,  while  at  the  same  time  it  an- 
swers equally  the  purposes  of  my  commander." 

The  soldier  by  profession  saw  nothing  degrading,  nothiug  ser- 
vile in  the  proposed  compromise.  The  matter  had  a  different 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  southern  gentleman.  The  proposition 
which  would  send  him  from  his  family  and  friends,  to  engage  in 
conjflict  with  and  to  keep  down  those  to  whom  he  had  no  antipathy, 
was  scarcely  lees  painful  in  its  exactions  than  to  take  up  arxns 
against  his  immediate  neighbours.  The  su^estion,  too,  which 
contemplated  the  substitution  of  troops  of  foreign  mercenaries,  in 
the  place  of  native  citizens,  who  were  to  be  sent  to  other  lands  in 
the  same  capacity,  was  inexpressibly  offensive,  as  it  directly  made 
hina  an  agent  for  the  increase  of  that  power  which  aimed  at  the 
destmotion  of  his  people  and  his  principles.  The  sense  of  igno- 
miny grew  stronger  in  his  breast  as  he  heard  it,  and  he  paced  the 
apartment  in  unmitigated  disorder. 

**  I  am  no  hirelings  Major  Proctor ;  and  the  war,  hand  to  hand 
with  my  own  sister's  child,  would  be  less  shameful  to  me,  however 
full  of  pain  and  nusery,  than  this  alternative." 

**  There  is  no  other,  sir,  that  I  know  of." 

*^  Ay,  sir,  but  there  is— there  is  another  alternative,  Major  Proc- 
tor; more  than  that,  sir — there  is  a  remedy." 

The  eyes  of  the  speaker  flashed,  and  Proctor  saw  that  they 
rested  upon  the  broadsword  which  hung  upon  the  wall  before  them. 

''What  is  that,  sir!"  inquired  the  Briton. 

'^In  the  swprd,  sir — ^in  the  strife — to  take  up  arms — to  pr^[ftiM^ 
for  battle  P  was  the  stem  reply. 
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Either  the  other  understood  tim  not,  with  an  obtuseness  uoi 
common  with  him,  or  he  chose  not  to  understand  him,  as  he  re- 
plied— * 

**Why  that,  sir,  is  what  he' seeks — it  is  what  Lord  Comwalhs 
desires,  and  what^  sir,  would,  ^rmit  me  to  say,  be  to  me,  indivi- 
dually, the  greatest  pleasure.  Your  co-operation  here,  sir,  would  do 
more  towards  quieting  discontent  than  any  other  influence." 

The  manner  of  Walton  was  unusually  grave  and  deliberate. 

"You  have  mistaken  me.  Major  Proctor.  When  I  spoke  of 
taking  up  the  sword,  sir,  I  spoke  of  an  alternative.  I  meant  not 
to  take  up  the  sword  to  fight  your  battles,  but  my  own.  If  this 
necessity  is  to  be  fixed  upon  me,  sir,  I  shall  have  no  loss  to  know 
my  duty." 

"Sir — Colonel  Walton — beware  I  As  a  British  ofiScer,  in  his 
majesty's  commission,  I  must  not  listen  to  this  language.  You 
will  remember,  sir,  that  I  am  in  command  of  this  garrison,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country — bound  to  repress  every  show  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  with  the  power  to  determine,  in  the  la&t  resort,  without 
restraint,  should  my  judgment  hold  it  necessary.  I  would  not 
willingly  be  harsb ;  and  you  will  spare  me,  sir,  from  hearing 
those  sentiments  uttered  which  become  not  the  ears  of  a  loyal 
subject" 

"  I  am  a  free  man,  Major  Proctor — ^I  would  be  one,  at  least 
Things  I  must  call  by  their  right  names ;  and,  as  duch,  I  do  Hot 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  decree  a  most  dishonest  and  criminal 
proceeding,  which  should  call  up  every  honest  hand  in  retribution. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  done  this  day  what  he  will  long  be  sorry 
for." 

"  And  what,  permit  me  to  add,  Colonel  Walton — ^what  I  myself 
am  sorry  for.  -  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  propriety  of 
t^at  which  my  duty  calls  upon  me  to  enforce." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  are  tbe  penalties  of  disobedience  to  thia 
mandate  9" 

"Sequestration-  of  property  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  several  commandants  of  stations." 

«  Poor  Kate !— But  it  is  well  it  is  no  worse."  The  wtirda  fell 
unconsciously  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker :  he  half  8tr6de  over  th« 
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floor ;  then^  turniDg  upon  Proctor,  demanded  onoe  more  to  look 
upon  the  proclamation.    He  again  read  it  carefully. 

"^  Twenty  days,  Major  Proctor,  I  see  have  been  allowed  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  deliberation  in  a  matter  which  leaves  so  little 
choice.  So  much  is  scarcely  necessary ;  you  shall  have  my  answer 
before  that  time  is  over.  M^nivhilQ,  sjir,  let  us  not  again  speak  of 
the  subject  until  that  period." 

**  A  painful  subject,  sir,  which  I  shall  gladly  forbear,"  said  Proc- 
tor, rising ;  ^  and  I  will  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  Colonel  Wal- 
ton thinks  not  unkindly  of  the  bearer  of  troublesome  intelligence." 

^Qodlbrbid,  airl  I  am  no  maligni^it.  Ypu  have  done  your 
duty  with  all  teftdemeBi,  and  I  thank  y9u  fo^  it.  Our  enemies  are 
not  always  so  oonaiderfae." 

"'  No  enemies,  I  trusty  sir.  I  am  in  hopes  that,  upon  reflection, 
you  will  not  find  it  so  difficult  to  reconcile  yourself  to  what,  at  the 
first  blush,  may  seem  so  unpleasant" 

"  No  more,  sir — no  more  on  the  subject,"  was  the  quick,  but 
caku  reply.  ^  Will  you  do  me  honour,  gentlemen,  in  a  glass  of 
Madeira — some  I  can  recommend  ?" 

They  drank ;  and  seeing  through  the  window  the  forms  of  the 
young  ladiea,  Mijor  Proctor  proposjed  to  join  them  in  their  walk — 
%  suggestion  which  his  entertainer  answered  by  leading  the  way. 
In  the  meanwhile,  let  vs  go  baclf:  to  our  old  acquaintance,  Major 
Kngleton,  and  his  trusty  coadjutor,  Humphries. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

**  Wt  lUMt  «c«iii*-wi  mMt  agftin,  ohm  inoiv. 
We  ihmi  wen  parted^happjr  that  we  laeet. 
More  happj  were  we  not  to  pert  egain.** 

KxEPiKO  close  in  cover,  Major  Singleton  and  his  guide  paused 
at  length  in  the  shelter  of  a  gigantio  oak,  that  grew,  with  a  hun* 
dred  others,  along  the  extreme  borders  of  the  park-grounds.  The 
position  had  been  judiciously  taken,  as  it  gave  them  an  unob* 
structed  view  of  the  Mansion  House,  the  lawn  in  front,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  adjacent  garden.  Ihej  were  themselres  partial  occu- 
pants of  the  finest  ornament  of  the  estate — the  extensire  grove  of 
solemn  oaks,  with  arms  l^anching  out  on  every  side,  suflicient  each 
of  them  for  the  shelter  of  a  troop.  They  rose,  thickly  placed  all 
around  the  dwelling,  concentrating  in  a  beautiful  defile  upon  the 
front,  and  thus  continuing  for  the  distance  of  a  fbU  mile  until  they 
gathered  in  mass  upon  the  main  road  of  the  country.  In  the  rear 
they  stretched  away  singly  or  in  groups,  artfully  disposed,  but 
without  regularity,  down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  river,  over  which 
many  of  them  sloped  with  all  their  weight  of  limbs  and  luxuriance 
upon  them;  their  long-drooping  beards  of  white  moss  hanging 
down  mournfully,  and  dipping  into  the  river  at  every  pressure  of 
the  wind  upon  the  boughs,  from  which  they  depended.  Under 
one  of  these  trees,  the  largest  among  them,  the  very  patriarch  of 
the  collection,  the  two  adventurers  paused;  Singleton  throwing 
himself  upon  a  cluster  of  the  thick  roots  which  had  risen  above 
and  now  ran  along  the  surface,  while  his  companion,  like  a  true 
scout,  wandered  off  in  other  parts  of  the  grove  with  the  hope  to 
obtain  intelligence,  or  at  least  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Bri- 
tish officers,  whose  presence  had  prevented  their  own  approach  to 
Jie  dwelling. 

As  Singleton  gazed  around  upon  the  prospect,  the  whole  scene 
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grew  fresh  under  his  eye ;  and  though  many  years  had  elapsed 
since,  in  the  buoyancy  and  thoughtlessness  of  boyhood,  he  had 
rambled  over  it,  yet  gradually  old  acquaintances  grew  again  fami- 
liar to  his  glance.  The  tree  he  knew  again  under  which  he  had 
formerly  played.  The  lawn  spread  freely  onward,  as  of  old,  over 
which,  in  sweet  company,  he  had  once  gambolled — the  little  clumps 
of  shrub  trees,  here  and  there,  still  grew,  as  he  had  once  known 
them ;  and  his  heart  grew  softened  amid  its  many  cares,  as  his  me- 
mory brought  to  him  those  treasures  of  the  past,  which  were  all 
his  own  when  nothing  of  strife  was  in  his  fortunes. 

What  a  god  is  memory,  to  keep  in  life — to  endow  with  an  un- 
slumbering  vitality  beyond  that  of  our  own  nature — ^its  unconscious 
company — the  things  that  seem  only  bom  for  its  enjoyment — that 
have  no  tongues  to  make  themselves  felt — and  no  claim  upon  it, 
only  as  they  have  ministered,  igpiorant  of  their  own  value,  to  the 
tastes  and  necessities  of  a  superior !  How  more  than  dear — how 
precious  are  our  lecollections!  How  like  so  many  volumes,  in 
which  time  has  written  on  his  passage  the  history  of  the  affections 
and  the  hopes !  Their  names  may  be  trampled  upon  in  our  pas- 
sion, blotted  with  our  tears,  thrown  aside  in  our  thoughtlessness, 
but  nothing  of  their  sacred  traces  may  be  obliterated.  They  are 
with  us,  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  ever  I  They  last  us  when  the  &th  r 
and  the  mother  of  our  boyhood  are  gone.  They  bring  them  back 
as  in  infancy.  We  are  again  at  their  knee — we  prattle  at  their 
feet — we  see  them  smOe  upon,  and  we  know  that  they  love  us. 
How  dear  is  such  an  assurance  I  How  sweetly,  when  the  world 
has  gone  wrong  with  us,  when  the  lover  is  a  heedless  indifferent, 
when  the  friend  has  been  tiied  and  found  wanting,  do  they  cluster 
before  our  eyes  as  if  they  knew  our  desire,  and  strove  to  minister  to 
our  necessities !  True,  they  call  forth  our  tears,  but  they  take  the 
weight  from  our  hearts.  They  are  never  &lse  to  us, — ^better,  far 
better,  were  we  more  frequently  true  to  them  I 

Such  were  the  musings  of  Singleton,  as,  reclined  along  the  roots 
of  the  old  tree,  and  sheltered  by  its  branches,  his  eye  took  in,  and 
his  memory  revived,  the  thousand  scenes  which  he  had  once 
known  of  boyish  frolic,  when  life  wore,  if  not  a  better  aspect  of 
hopie  to  his  infant  mind,  at  least  a  far  less  unpleasant  show  of  its 
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many  privations.  Not  a  tree  grew  before  him  which  he  did  not 
remember  for  some  little  prank  or  incident ;  and  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances were  linked  with  the  various  objects  that,  once  &miliar, 
were  still  unforgotten.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  undergone  a 
change — nothing  seemed  to  have  been  impaired.  The  touches  of 
time  upon  the  old  oak  had  rather  mellowed  into  a  fitting  solemnity 
the  aspect  of  that  to  which  we  should  scarcely  ever  look  for  a  dif- 
ferent expression. 

While  he  yet  mused,  mingling  in  his  mind  the  waters  of  those 
sweet  and  bitter  thoughts  which  make  up  the  life-tide  of  the  wide 
ocean  of  memory,  the  dusk  of  evening  came  on,  soft  in  its  solem- 
nity, and  unoppressive  even  in  its  gloom,  under  the  sweet  sky  and 
unmolested  zephyr,  casting  its  pleasant  shadows  along  the  edges  of 
the  grove.  The  moon,  at  the  same  time  rising  stealtliily  among  the 
tree-tops  in  the  east,  was  seeking  to  pale  her  ineffectual  fires  while 
yet  some  traces  of  the  sun  were  still  bright  in  waving  lines  and 
fragments  upon  the  opposite  horizon.  Along  the  river,  which 
kept  up  a  murmur  upon  the  low  banks,  the  breeze  skimmed  play- 
fully and  fresh ;  and  what  with  its  pleasant  chidings,  the  hum  of 
the  tree-tops  bending  beneath  its  embrace,  and  the  still  more  cer- 
tain appreciation  by  his  memory  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  the 
f<  eling  of  Singleton's  bosom  grew  heightened  in  its  tone  of  melan- 
choly, and  a  more  passionate  phase  of  thought  broke  forth  in 
his  half-muttered  soliloquy : — 

'^  How  I  remember  as  I  look ;  it  \a  not  only  the  woods  and  the 
grounds — ^the  river  and  the  spot — but  the  veiy  skies  are  here ;  and 
that  very  wind,  and  the  murmuring  voices  of  the  trees,  are  all  the 
same.  Nothing — nothing  changed.  All  as  of  old,  but  the  one-^ 
all  but  she — she,  the  laughing  child,  the  confiding  playmate  ;  and 
not  as  now,  the  capricious  woman — the  imperious  heart,  scorning 
where  once  she  soothed,  denying  where  she  was  once  so  happy  to 
bestow.  Such  is  her  change — a  change  which  the  speechless  na- 
ture itself  rebukes.  She  recks  not  now,  as  of  old,  whether  her  word 
carries  with  it  the  sting  or  the  sweet.  It  is  no^  now  in  her  thought 
to  ask  whether  pain  or  pleasure  follows  the  thoughtless  slight  or 
the  scornful  pleasantry.  The  victim  suffers^  but  she  recks  not  of 
hia  grie£    Yet  is  she  not  an  insensible — not  proud,  not  scornful* 
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Let  me  do  her  justice  in  this.  Let  me  not  wrong  her  but  to  think 
it  What  but  love,  kindness,  and  all  affection  is  her  tendance  upon 
poor  Emily.  To  her,  is  she  not  all  meekness,  all  love,  all  forbear- 
ance ?  To  mj  uncle,  too,  no  daughter  could  be  more  dutiful,  more 
affectionate,  more  solicitously  watchful.  To  all — to  all  but  me  I 
To  me,  only,  the  proud,  the  capricious,  the  indifferent  And  yet, 
none  love  her  as  I  do ;  I  must  love  on  in  spite  of  pride,  and  scorn, 
and  indifference — I  cannot  choose  but  love  her." 

It  is  evident  that  Major  Singleton  is  by  no  means  sure  of  his 
ground,  as  a  lover.  His  doubts  are,  perhaps,  natural  enough,  and, 
up  to  a  certain  period,  must  be  shared  by  all  who  love.  His  mus- 
ings, as  we  may  conjecture,  had  for  their  object  his  fair  cousin, 
the  beautiful  Kate  Walton — according  to  his  account,  a  most  capri- 
cious damsel  in  some  respects,  though  well  enough,  it  would  appear, 
in  others.  We  shall  see  for  ourselves  as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile, 
the  return  of  Humphries  from  his  scouting  expedition  arrests  our 
fiftrther  speculations  upon  this  topic,  along  with  the  soliloquy  of  oui 
companion,  whose  thoughts  were  now  turned  into  another  chan- 
nel, as  he  demanded  from  his  lieutenant  an  account  of  his  disco- 
veries. 

'^  And  what  of  the  Britons,  Humphries?  are  they  yet  in  saddle, 
and  when  may  we  hope  to  approach  the  dwelling  ?  I  have  not 
been  used  to  skulk  like  a  beaten  hound  around  the  house  of  my 
mother's  brother,  not  daring  to  come  forward ;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess,  the  necessity  makes  me  melancholy." 

"  Very  apt  to  do  so,  major,  but  you  have  to  bear  it  a  little  fongei. 
The  horses  of  the  officers  have  been  brought  up  into  the  court,  and 
the  boy  is  in  waiting,  but  the  riders  have  not  made  their  appear- 
ance. I  suppose  they  stop  for  a  last  swig  at  the  colonel's  Madeira. 
He  keeps  a  prime  stock  on  hand,  they  say,  though  Fve  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  taste  any  of  it" 

"^  You  shall  do  so  to-night,  Humphries,  and  grow  wiser,  unless 
your  British  major's  potations  exceed  a  southern  gentleman's  capa- 
city to  meet  them.  But  you  knew  my  uncle  long  before  coming 
down  from  Santee  with  him." 

•*  To  be  sure  I  did,  sir.  I  used  to  see  him  frequently  in  the  vil- 
lage :  but  since  the  fall  of  Charleston  he  has  kept  close  to  the  plan* 
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iUition.  Thej  say  he  goes  nowhere  now,  except  it  be  down  towardt 
Caneacre  and  Horse  Savannah,  and  along  the  Stono,  where  he  ha« 
acquaintance.  I  'spose  he  has  reason  enough  to  lie  close,  for  he 
has  too  much  wealth  not  to  be  an  object,  and  the  tones  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  on  him.  Let  bim  be  saspected,  and  they'd  have  a 
pretty  drive  at  the  old  plate,  and  the  negroes  would  soon  be  in  the 
Charleston  market,  and  then  off  to  the  West  Indies.  Major  Proc- 
tor is  watchful  too,  and  visits  the  squire  quite  too  frequently  not  to 
have  some  object 

'^  Said  you  not  that  my  cousin  Kate  was  the  object !  Object 
enough,  I  should  think,  for  a  hungry  adventurer,  sent  out  to  mi^ke 
his  fortune  in  alliance  with  the  very  blood  he  seeks  to  shed.  Kate 
would  be  a  pleasant  acquisition  for  a  younger  son." 

There  was  something  of  bitterness  in  the  tone  of  the  speaker  on 
this  subject,  which  told  somewhat  of  the  strength  of  those  suspi- 
cions in  his  mind,  to  which,  without  intending  so  much,  Humphries, 
in  a  previous  remark,  had  actually  given  the  direction.  The  latter 
saw  this,  and  with  a  deliberate  tact,  not  so  much  the  work  of  his 
education  as  of  a  natural  delicacy,  careful  not  to  startle  the  nice  jear 
lousies  of  Singleton,  he  hastened  to  remove  the  impression  which 
unwittingly  he  had  made.  Without  laying  any  stress  upon  what 
he  said,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  Uie  most  indifferent, 
he  proceeded  to  reply  as  follows  to  the  remark  of  his  companion : — 

**  Why,  major,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  windfall  to  Proctor  could 
he  get  Miss  Walton ;  but  there's  a  mighty  small  chance  of  that,  if 
folks  say  true.  He  goes  there  often  enough,  that's  certain,  but  he 
doesn't  see  her  half  the  time.  She  keeps  her  chamber,  or  takes 
herself  off  in  the  carriage,  when  she  hears  of  his  coming ;  and  hit 
chance  is  slim  even  to  meet  with  her,  let  lone  to  get  her." 

There  was  a  tremulous  lightness  in  Singleton's  tone  as  he  spoke 
to  this  in  oblique  language — 

^  And  yet  Proctor  has  attractions,  has  he  not  ?  I  have  some* 
where  heard  so — ^a  fine  person,  good  features,  even  handsome.  He 
is  young,  too." 

**  Few  better-looking  men,  sir,  and  making  due  allowance  for  an 
enemy,  a  devcr  sort  of  fellow  enough.  A  good  officer,  too,  that 
knowa^irhat  he's  about,  and  quite  a  polite,  fair-spoken  gentleman.** 
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^  Indeed !  Attractions  quite  enongii,  it  wonld  seem,  to  perenade 
any  yonng  lady  into  civility.    And  yet,  yon  iay — ^ 

** Hist,  major !    *Ta]k  of  thie '    Ask  paidon,  sir;  bnt  drop 

behind  this  bnsh.  Here  comes  the  lady  herself  with  yonr  sister,  I 
believe,  though  I  can't  say  at  this  distant:  They've  been'  walking 
through  the  oaks,  and,  as  you  see,  Proctor  keeps  the  house.** 

Hie  two  sank  into  cover  as  the  young  ladies  came  through  t!i« 
grove,  bending  their  way  towards  the  very  spot  where  Singfetou 
had  been  reclining.  The  place  was  a  fSsvOurite  with  all,  and  the 
ramble  in  this  quarter  was  quite  a  regular  custom  of  the  afternoon 
with  the  &ir  heiress  of  Colonel  Walton  in  partieular.  As  she  ap- 
proached they  saw  the  lofty  carriage,  the  graoeAil  height,  and  the 
sytometricAl  p^srson  <$f  our  heroine — ^her  movement  bespeaking  fbr 
her  that  degree  of  consideration  which  few  ever  looked  upon  her 
and  withheld.  Her  dress  was  white  and  simple,  rather  more  in  the 
fitthion  of  the  present  than  of  that  time,  when  a  lady's  body  was 
hooped  in  like  a  ship's,  by  successive  layers  of  cordage  and  timber ; 
and  when  her  headgear  rose  into  a  pyramid,  tower  upon  tower,  a 
massy  and  Babel4ike  structure,  well  stuccoed,  to  keep  its  place,  by 
the  pastes  and  pomatums  of  the  day.  With  her  dress,  the  nicest 
stickler  for  the  proper  simpKcities  of  good  taste  would  have  fbund 
BO  cause  of  complaint  Setting  off  her  %ttre  to  advantage,  it  did 
not  unpleasantly  confine  it ;  and,  as  for  her  soft  brown  hait^  it.  was 
fm  to  wanton  in  the  winds,  save  where  a  strip  of  velvet  restrained 
it  around  her  brows^  Yet  this  simplicity  indicated  no  improper  in- 
diffsrenoe  on  the  part  of  the  lady  to  her  personal  appearance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  art  which  concealed  itself— -the  felicitous 
taste,  and  the  just  estimate  of  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  proper 
standards  of  fitness^-4hat  achieved  so  mudi  in  the  inexpressive  yet 
attractive  simplicity  of  her  costume.  She  knew'  that  the  elevated 
and  intellectual  forehead  needed  no  mountainous  height  of  hair  for 
its  proper  eflfect  She  compelled  hers,  accordingly — simply  parting 
it  in  ^ntr-^to  play  capriciously  behind ;  and,  ^  heedftil  of  beauty, 
the  same  woman  stil  V  the  tresses  that  streamed  so  krxuriandy  about 
her  neck,  tenninated  in  a  hundred  sylph^like  locks,  exceedingly  na- 
tnrai  to  behold,  but  which  may  have  cost  her  some  hal^hour's  inds»» 
trio«i8  application  daily  at  the  toilet    Her  eye  waft  dark  and'Wchly 
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ctiUiant  in  its  «xpramoD, though. we  mxy  look  into  its  depths  vaiiily 
for  that  evidence  of  eaprioe,  and  wanton  love  of  its  exercise^  which 
Singleton  had  rather  insisted  upon  as  her  characteristic  Her  face 
was  finely  formed,  delicately  clear  and  white,  slightly  pale,  but 
marked  still  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  health,  which  preserved 
that  just  medium  the  eye  of  taote  loves  to  rest  upon,  in  which  the 
Toee  rises  not  into  the  brilliant  glow  of  mere  vulgar  health,  and  is 
yet  sufficiently  present  to  keep  the  cheek  from  falling  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  die  autumnal  sickness  of  aspect,  which,  wanting  in  the 
lose^  it  is  so^  very  apt  to  assume. 

Not  so  the  companion  be^e  her.  Pale  and  shadowy,  the  young, 
girl,  younger  than  henel^  who  hung  upon  her  arm,  was  one  of  th^ 
doonoed'  victims  of  consumption — that  subtle  death  that  sleepa 
with  us,  and  smiles  with  us-^in«diously  winds  about  us  to  lay 
waste,  and  looks  most  lovely  when  most  determined  to  dentroyr 
She  was  small  and  natmally  slight  of  person,  but  the  artful  disease 
under  which  she  sufiSated  had  made  her  more  so ;  and  her  wasted- 
form,  the  evident  fatigue  of  her  movement,  not  to  speak  of  the  pain 
and  difficulty  of  her  breathing,  were  all  so  many  proofs  that  the 
tenure  of  her  life  was  insecure,  and  her  term  brief*  Yet  few  were 
ever  mom  ready  for  the  final  trial  than  the  young  lady  before  ua» 
The  heait  of  Emily  Singleton  was  as  pure  as  her  eyes  were  gentlew 
Her  afifelstions  were  true,  and  her  thoughts  had  been  long  since 
turned  only  to  heaven.  Her  own  oondition  had  never  been  con- 
cealed from  hec,  nor  was  she  disposed  to  shrink  ham  its  considera- 
tiea.  Doomed  to  a  brief  existence,  she  wasted  not  the  houia  in 
painful  lepiningB  at  a  &te  so  stem ;  but  still  regaiding  it  as  inevi- 
table, she  pnpaied  as  calmly  as  possible  to  encoanter  it  F(»tn- 
nately,  aha  had  no  etK>ng  .passions  aroused  and  conoenteated,  ImA- 
ing  her  to  the  ^arth*  Love — that  quick,  angry,  and  eating  fever  of 
the  mind*— had  never  touched  the  heart  that,  gentle  from  the  first, 
nad  been  restrained  from  the  induIg^Bhce  of  such  a  feeling  by  the 
due  consciousness  of  that  destiny  which  could  not  admit  of  its 
realisation.  Her  mood  had  grown  loftier,  sublimer,  in  due  propoi^ 
tioa  with  the  check  which  this  consciousness  had  maintained  upon 
her  senribitttiea*  Sb^  had  become  8]^tuali2ed  in  mind,  even  aa 
she  had  giowa  attenuatsd  in  person ;  and  with  no  muraiurings,  and 
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bm  \i  i  ii^$tu^  h&t  ihouglitB  were  now  ooly  boned  wiUi  those 
hevi.ttiNdfd  contemplatioos  wbieh  take  the  pang  from  death,  and 
disaTm  parting  of  many  of  its  prirations.  Sbgleloii  looked  fnth 
iiom  bis  cover  upon  the  form  of  bis  skter,  wbile  the  tean  gathered 
in  big  drops  into  bis  eyes. 

^So  pore,  so  early  doomed !  Ob,  my  sweet  sisterl-^and  wheiL 
that  comes^  then,  iadeed,  an  I  akme.    Poor  Emily  T 

Tbtts  muttering  to  binlself,  as  they  came  near,  be  was  about  to 
emerge  into  sight  «fid  address  them,  when,  at  the  instant,  Hum- 
phiks  cangbt  bis  wrist^  and  whimpered  :•— 

^  Stir  not^-'TOonre  not.  Proctor  approaches,  with  Oobnel  Walton 
and  another.    Our  hope  is  in  lying  doee." 

The  ladies  turned  to  meet  the  gentlemen.  The  two  British 
officers  seemed  already  acquainted  with  them,  since  tbey  now 
advanced  without  any  introduction.  Proctor,  with  the  ease  of  a 
well  bred  gentleman,  placed  himself  beside  the  fair  heiress  of  the 
place,  to  whom  he  tendered  his  arm ;  while  his  companion,  Captain 
Dickson  of  the  Guards,  made  a  similar  tender  to  Emily.  The  latter 
quietly  took  the  arm  of  Dickson,  releasing  that  of  her  cousin  at  the 
same  moment.  But  Kate  seemed  not  disposed  to  avail  herself  of 
her  example^  Civilly  declining  Proctor's  offer,  with  great  compo- 
sure she  placed  her  arm  within  that  of  her  father,  and  the  walk  waa 
continued.  Kone  of  this  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Major  Single- 
ton, whose  place  of  concealment  was  close  beside  the  path ;  and, 
without  taking  too  many  liberties  with  bis  confidence,  we  may  say 
that  bis  feefings  were  those  of  pleasure  as  he  witnessed  this  pro- 
ceeding of  bis  cousin. 

^  I  take  no  aid  from  mine  enemy.  Major  Proctor,"  said  the  fair 
heiress,  half  apologetically,  and  half  playfully, — ^''certainly  never 
when  I  can  do  without  it.  You  will  excuse  me,  therefore ;  but  I 
should  regard  your  uniform  as  having  received  its  unnaturally  deep 
red  from  the  veins  of  my  countiymen.'' 

""  So  much  a  rebel  as  that,  Miss  Walton  !  It  is  well  for  us  that 
tlie  same  spirit  does  not  prevail  among  your  warriors.  What  would 
have  been  our  chances  of  success  bad  such  been  the  case  !'* 

•*  Yoa  think  your  conquest  then  complete,  Major  ft!Octor — ^you 
think  that  our  people  wiU  always  sleep  under  oppression,  and 
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retorn  you  thanks  for  blows,  and  homage  for  ehastkement  Believe 
w>~it  is  quite  as  well.  But  yon  have  seen  the  beginning  only. 
Beserve  your  triumph  for  the  end." 

^  Do  Uie  ladies  df  Carolina  bH  entertain  this  spirit,  Miss  Walton  t 
Will  none  of  them  take  the  aid  of  the  gallant  knight  that  olainis 
siervico  at  their  hands  t  or  is  it,  as  I  beUere,  that  she  stands  alone 
in  this  rebel  attitude,  an  exception  to  her  countrywomen  T 

"  Na^ ;  I  cannot  now  answer  you  this  question.  We  see  few 
of  my  oountry  women  or  countiymen  now,  thanks  to  our  enanies; 
and  I  have  learned  to  forbear  a^ng  what  they  need  or  desire.  It 
IS  enough  for  me  that  when  I  desire  the  arm  of  a  good  knight^  I  can 
have  him  at  need  without  resorting  to  that  of  an  enemy  1" 

"  Indeed  r*  replied  the  other,  with  some  show  of  curiosity — 
*^ indeed,  you  are  fortunate;  but  your  reference  is  now  to  your 
father  r 

"My  father? — Oh,  no  I  although,  as  now,  I  not  unfrequently 
claim  his  aid  in  preference  to  that  of  my  foe.'' 

"  Why  your  foe,  Miss  Walton  f  Have  we  not  brought  you 
peace  2    There  is  no  strife  now  in  Carolina." 

**  Peace,  indeed !  the  peace  of  fear,  tliat  is  kept  from  action  by 
chains  and  the  dread  of  punishment !  Call  you  that  peace  I  It  is 
a  peace  that  is  fidse  and  cannot  last     You  will  see." 

'^  Be  it  as  you  say.  Still  we  ar^  no  enemies — we  who  serve  your 
monarch  as  our  own,  and  simply  enforce  those  laws  which  we  are 
all  bound  in  comnoK)n  to  obey." 

"  No  monarch  of  mine,  if  you  please.  I  care  not  a  straw  lor 
him,  and  don't  understand,  and  never  could,  the  pretensions  of  your 
kings  and  princes,  your  divine  rights,  and  your  established  and 
immutable  systems  of  human  government,  humanity  itself  being 
mutable,  houriy  undergoing  change,  and  hourly  in  advance  of 
government" 

"  Why,  this  is  to  be  a  rebel ;  but  we  shall  not  dispute,  Miss  Wal- 
ton. It  is  well  for  us,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  such  are  not  the 
sentiments  of  your  warriors ;  else,  stimulated,  as  they  must  have 
been,  by  the  pleadings  of  lips  like  youia,  they  must  have  been 
invincible.  It  will  not  indicate  too  much  simplicity,  if  I  marvel 
^M  thQ\T  utterance  hitherto  has  availed  so  little  in  bringing  you? 
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men  into  the  field.  We  hftve  not  easily  found  oiir  foes  in  a  oonntiy 
in  winch,  indeed,  it  is  our  <sli]ef  dedire  to  find  friends  only.** 

^  It  follows  from  this,  Utjoit  Prootor,  that  there  is  cmly  so  mnch 
more  safotj  for  \m  majesty's  more  loyal  sabjects." 

**  Ton  are  inoorrigiUe,  Miss  Walton.** 

**  No,  sir;  only  too  indulgent — too  like  my  oouutiymen—dread- 
ing  the  oomhat  which  I  yet  see  is  a  necessity." 

*^  If  so,  why  has  thete  been  so  little  opposition  T 

^  Perhaps^  sir,  you  will  not  always  ask  the  queBtion*** 

^  Ton  still  have  h<^>eiv  then,  «f  the  rebel  icansa** 

"  My  country's  cause,  Major  Proctor,  if  you  please.  I  stiU  haT« 
hopes;  and  I  trust  thai  his  mi^esty's  arms  may  not  long  have 
to  regret  the  continuance  of  a  wai&re  so  little  stimulating  to  their 
enteiprise»  and  so  little  calculated  to  yield  them  honour." 

The  British  colonel  bowed  at  the  eqiurocal  sentiment,  and  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  mcmeHte  the  lady  proceeded — 

*^  And  yet,  Mijor  Proctor,  not  to  speak  too  freely  of  matters  of 
which  my  sex  can  know  so  little,  I  must  say,  knowing  as  I  do  the 
spirit  of  some  among  my  countrymen-*-!  must  say,  it  has  greatly 
surprised  me  that  your  conquests  should  have  been  usually  so  easy.** 

'^That  need  not  surprise  you,  Miss  Walton;  you  lemember 
that  ours  are  British  soldiers  "^•mid  with  a  smile  and  bow,  the 
British  major  made  his  selfKxni^plaeenty  but  only  hidf  serious 
answer. 

^By  which  I  am  to  understand,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
parties,  its  own  in^eibility.  It  is  with  your  corps,!  helicTe,  that 
the  sentiment  runs— «thoi^h  they  do  not-«>^we  never  retread  we 
die.'  Unquestionable  authority,  surely ;  and  it  may  be  that  such  is 
the  case.  Pew  persons  think  more  highfy  of  British  valour  than  the 
Carolinians.  Father,  you,  I  know,  think  extravagantly  of  it ;  and 
oousm  Robert)  too :  I  have  heard  you  bdh  speak  in  terms  which 
fully  sustain  you,  Major  Proctor,  in  what  mi^t  be  called  the  self- 
compUusance  which  just  now  assigned  the  cause  of  your  success." 

Colouring  somewhat,  and  with  a  grave  tone  of  voice  that  was  not 
his  wont,  IVoctor  replied— 

**  There  is  truth  in  what  I  have  told  you,  Miss  Walton ;  the 
British  soldier  fights  with  a  perfect  £aith  in  hisiavincibilily,  and  this 
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(kHh  6&ftbks  him  to  moHfee  it     The  flmt  fetton  of  Hie  good  i 

18  to  prepare  the  inindi  of  hie  men  vMi  thkoonficleBeey  not  cnfy  in 

their  own  valonr,  but  m  their  own  good  fortae." 

^  And  yet,  Major  Proctor,  I  am  not  eo  enre  that  die  bnme  yoong 
men  I  have  known,  such  as  ee«Min  Robert— 4he  major,  fi>r  hb,  too, 
n  a  major,  father— 40  Emily  si^b— I  am  not  so  laie  that  they  will 
fight  the  leae  against  you  on  that  aooemnt  Robert  I  know  too  weH 
to  believe  that  he  has  aiaj  fean,  though  he  thinks  at  highly  of 
British  valour  as  anybody  else." 

*"  Who  is  this  Rdbert,  Miw  WahQB,€f  whom  ytm  appear  to  think 
fiokighlyr 

There  wee  something  of  piqw  in  the  sianner  and  language  of 
IVoctor  aa  he  made  the  inquiry,  and  wiih  a  aingnlar  change  in  her 
own  mannw,  in  whidi  she  took  her  loftiest  attitude  and  looked  her 
atemeet  expression,  Kathome  Walton  replied — 

^  A  relative,  sir,  a  near  rrialive ;  Robert  Siiig^elon-^ll^jor  Rehect 
Singleton,  I  should  say-— 41  gentleman  in  the  oommission  df  (Gover- 
nor Rutledge.** 

'^  Ha !  a  migor,  too,  and  in  die  lebd  arm^  P  said  the  other. 
"  Well,  Miss  Wiiton,  I  may  have  liie  honomf,  and  hope  some  day 
to  have  the  pieasurs,  to  meet  with  your  oousm." 

The  manner  of  the  speaiker  was  respeotful,  but  there  was  a  sHgfat 
something  of  saraasm*— eo  Sa^rane  ^ught—in  his  tsnee,  and  her 
reply  was  immediate. 

^  We  need  say  notibing  of  the  frfeaamw  -to  eiAer  paH;y  from  the 
meeting,  Mijor  FHxstor ;  hut  if  you  do  meet  with  ham,  knowii^ 
Robert  as  I  do,  you  will  most  probably,  if  you  have  thne,  be  taught 
to  remember  this  eonvemation." 

Proetor  lat  his  1^>.  He  oouid  not  misuMierstaad  the  ooealt 
aseaning  of  her  reply,  but  he  said  nothing  ;  and  Colonel  Walton, 
who  had  striven  to  diedc  the  oonversation  at  moments  when  be  be- 
came coasoioos  of  ite  tenor,  noiw  jfladly  engaged  his  guest  on  other 
and  more  legitimate  topies.  He  had  been  abslraated  during  muoh 
of  the  time  ooeupled  by  his  daughter  and  Eroctor  in  their  rather 
piquant  dialogue;  but  even  in  the  more  spirited  portions  of  it, 
nothing  Win  said  by  the  nudden  that  was  not  a  iMniltar  eentiment 
'ii  the  meulte  of  thoae  Oamliniaii  kidieB,  who  wese  pr^ad  to  shafa 
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Mk  ttMr  aantaymym  ift  die  opprobnow  epitbel;  of  i«b^  ooafeired 
on  tbciii  n  no  flbited  taniw  by  thoir  mtmdMk 

Meanwksle  Jiapt  SingletxiB,  in  his  oover,  to  wlkdte  «mb  poitioM 
o£  the  «Kalogin  had  oone^  was  no  little  gkddeBdd  by  wbitt  bebenid^ 
Mid  eonld  not  fetbeBc  mnttflring  ten  hiiDMlf*-^ 

**'  Voir,  Mm  tlud  gbil  ahe  is  a  jewel  of  a  t)]M>iiiMkL'' 

Bnt  the  dark  iraa  mow  lapidl^  aettlai^  dovn  mptm  the  apot^  and 
the  d0ir%  beginning  to  fidl,  warned  Kate  of  her  duty  to  her  imalid 
oousin.  Withdrawing  her  arm  fron  het  firthei,  dhe  a|>proached 
Baally,  and  leaanided  htf^ctf  the  pvopriely  of  ntutning  to  the  dwell- 
ing. Her  feeble  1^  parted  in  a  mnrrauied  leply,  all  genttaneaa  and 
dependanoe*— 

''Yea,  Kate,  jou  are  right  I  have  been  wiaUng  it^  for  I  aan 
raiher  tired.  Bo  fix  tkia  handkerehia^  cooain,  h%her  and  doae 
abovt  my  aeok-^^^hefes  that  wili  do." 

She  aiiHl  mtained  Diekwn'a  tarn,  while  ahe  paaaed  one  of  her 
handa  through  that  of  her  oouain.  In  thia  mauler^  followed  by 
Colonel  Walton  and  Major  Proctor  at  a  littia  diatanoe,  the  tinea 
moved  away  and  returned  to  the  dwelling. 

Qhd  of  hia  release  from  the  ofeae  m^aiaoiimeiib  ef  h»  bash. 
Singleton  now  came  forward  with  Hmaphska,  who^  after  a  brirfin* 
terval,  stole  along  by  the  inner  fence,  in  the  ckaa  shadow  of  the 
trees,  aad  with  eantiaaa  meyement  Teaohed  apeathmwhiohenaUed 
him  to  see  when  the  Bnftiah  officers  took  thab  dapmiiiie.  Bm 
delay  to  letum,  though  not  loi^  protraoted— -4hr  tie  gnesta  on^ 
waited  to  see  the  ladies  safely  seated  and  to  make  their  adieus^— 
waa,  howarer,  an  age  to  hia  oompeiDion.  Singktoa  was  impatient 
to  present  himself  to  his  fair  ooosin,  idtose-  dialogue  with  I^nocte 
had  given  him  all  the  gratifiQaJtioin  wrhioh  a  brer  most  ahfays  feel, 
who  hears  feom  the  lips  of  her  whom  he  loves,  not  0Bl(f  those  senti* 
ments  which  hia  own  sense  approves,  bat  the  gaaaral  language  of 
r^ard  for  himself  even  so  sight  and  paisaing  as  that  which  had 
fidlen  from  his  cousin  in  reference  to  him.  She  had  spoken  in  a  tone 
and  maimer  which  was  common,  indeed,  to<  the  better  infonned,  the 
more  elevated  and  refined  of  tha  Csroliaa  ladies  at  that  period.;, 
when,  aa  IbU.  of  patiioiic  daring  as  die  meB^  they  wanned  and 
stimulated  their  adventurous  courage,  and  undertook  missiena  ef 
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peril  and  primtion,  which  aie  now  on  reoord  in  honoonUe  efideiiM 
of  their  fearlessness*  seosilnlitj,  and  love  of  country.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  when  the  trusty  lieutenant  returned  to  his  supeiiOry 
giTing  him  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the  dqMuture  of  Proctor  and 
his  companion.  Waiting  for  no  meesonger,  .Singleton  at  once 
hurried  to  the  dwelling  of  his  unde^  and,  leavii^  Humphries  in  the 
hall,  he  was  hunying  forward  when^  in  the  passage-way  leading  to 
the  upper  apartments,  the  first  person  he  met  wasEate  herselL 

**  Wliy  Robert,  cousin  Robert,  is  it  you  \" 

n&e  heart  of  the  youth  had  been  so  much  wanned  towards  her 
by  what  he  had  heard  in  the  previous  dialogue,  that  his  manner  and 
language  had  in  them  much  more  of  passionate  warmth  than  was 
altogether  custcnuny  even  with  him. 

"Dear,  dear  Kate,  how  I  rejoice  to  see  you !" 

*^  Bless  me,  coudu,  how  affectionate  you  have  become  all  at  cttce  I 
There's  no  end  to  you — there---*have  done  with  your  squeeang. 
Hold  my  hand  qaietly,  as  if  you  had  no  wish  to  cany  oW  the 
fii^ra,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  Emily." 

"And  she,  Kate!" 

He  urged  die  question  in  an  under>tone^  kdA  the  eyes  of  his 
cousin  were  fiUed  with  team  as  she  replied  hastily-^ 

**  Is  nigher  heaven  every  day — but  come." 

As  they  walked  ito  an  inner  apartment,  he  told  her  of  his  previ- 
ous concMfaneDi,  and  the  partial  use  he  had  madet)f  his  ears  while 
her  chat  with  Proctor  had  been  going  on. 

"And  you  heard— what f 

"  Not  much,  Kate ;  only  that  you  have  not  deserted  your  eountay 
yet,  when  so  many  are  traitois  to  her." 

'  Ihe  light  was  not  sufficient  te  enahle>him  to  see  it,  but  there  waa 
a  rich  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  hb  companion  as  he  repeated  some 
portions  of  the  conversaticm  he  had  heard,  which  would  have  made 
him  better  satisfied  that  her  supposed  caprice  was  not  so  very  per* 
roanent  in  its  nature. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  in  the  apartaaent,  where,  extended 
upon  a  S0&,  lay  the  slight  and  shadowy  person  of  Emily  Singleton. 
Her  brother  was  beside  her  in  an  instant,  and  she  was  wrapped  in 
bis  I 
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**  Baulj — my  deary  4epr  siater  T  he  qyijaimid,  as  he  jfnmd  hk 
lips  warmly  upon  her  cheek. 

''Dear  Boberti  yon  are  come  I  I  am  glad,  but  ther^  now^  dear 
Kobert — ^there  ]-*fielea8e  m^  now," 

She  breathed  more.&eely^  freed  fkom  hia  embrace^  and  he  then 
gaaed  upon  her  with  a  pajnful  sort  of  pleaaiue — ^her  look  waa  to 
cJear,  so  dazzling,-  ao  apiritual,  ao  unnaturally  life-like. 

"^  Sit  by  me,''  ahe  aaid*  He  drew  a  low  bench,  and  while  he  took 
his  seat  upon  it,  Katharine  left  the  room.  Emily  put  her  hand  into 
that  of  her  brother,  and  looked  into  hia  fiioe  without  apeaking  for 
aeveral  minutaa*  His  voice,  too,  waa  huaky  wh«>n  he  spoke,  ao  that, 
when  hia  cousin  iiad  returned  to  the  apartment,  though  aU  feelingii 
between  them  had  been  perfectly  uufd^iatood,  but  few  words  had 
beensaid. 

^  Sit  doeer,  brother-^rckiser,''  she  aaU  to  hinv  fondly,  ahd  motioned 
ham  to  draw  the  bench  b66i4a  her.  He  did  so,  and  in  her  feeblo 
tones  many  were  the  questions  which  the  dying  girl  addressed  to  her 
eompanion.  AU  the  domestic  associations  of  her  home  on  the  8an* 
iee---the  home  of  her  childhood  and  its  pleasures,,  when  she  had 
hopes  and  droamaof  the  future,  and  disease  had  not  yet  shown  itself 
upon  her  systemu  To  these  questions  his  answers  were  made  with 
^Ufficulty ;  many  things  had  oocuned,  since  her  departure,  which 
would  hare,  hpen  tpo.tiying  for  her  to  bear.  She  found  bis  replies 
mtaatiB&ctovy,  therefore,,  and  ahe  pieBsed  them  almost  reproach 
fiiUy— 

'^  And  you  have  tdd  m^  nothing  of  old  fna«ma,*, Robert:  is  she 
not  Weill  does  ahe  not.ipiss  me !  did  she  not  wish  to.comet  And 
FriU,  the  pointer-^the  poor  dogr— I  wonder  who  fe^  lufi  now.  I 
wish  you  oould  have  brought  mauma  with  you^  Bohertr-I  should 
like  to  have  her  attend  on  me,  ahe  knows  my  vay9  and  wishes  ao 
mueh  better  than  anybody  eli^    I  shouU  not  wafit  l^er.iopg." 

And  though  she  concluded  her  desire  with  a  reference  to  her 
approaching  fate,  the  si^  which  followed  was  inaudible  to  her 
brother. 


•Piohably  a  eemptioii  of  maaMa%  an  affMtiwate tsra  •£ea4«PMaMal 
wbiah  tbs  aoutlien  child  uaiiAlly  addreaMs  to  its  n^gro  nurt*. 


V 


^Bat  you  afe  irell  afctonded  Kere,  SmSl]^,  my  dear.  Coiuin 
Kate—" 

^  Lb  a  sister,  and  all  dii^  I  could  d^re,  ahd  I  am  as  w^  attended 
as  I  could  be  anywhere ;  but  it  k  tlms  diat  we  repine.  I  only 
wished  for  mauma,  as.  we  wish  for  an  <fld-time  prospect  whidi  has 
*  grown  86  foniHar  to  xmt  eyes  tiiat  it  Mems  to^rm  a  part  of  the 
sight:  so  indeed,  though  ever^  thing  is  beautifitf  and  ddigfaiAil 
about  *  The  Oalts,'  I  still  long'to  ramble  oTer  our  old  walks  among 
the^Hak*" 

llie  brow  of  Singleton  blackened  as  she  tiius  passingly  ttlluded  te 
ihe  beautlfial  estate  of  his  fkdiers ;  but  he  said  tiotfaing,  or  eir«Aedy 
m  his  answer,  the  demand, — -tuid  she  proceeded  in  her  inquiiies-^ 

^And  the  garden,  Robert — my  garden,  you  know.  Do,  when 
you  go  back,  see  that  Luke  keeps  the  box  trimmed,  and  the  hedge; 
Ihe  morning  I  left  it,  it  looked  rery  luxuriant  J.  wm  too  hOrried 
to  give  him  orders,  but  do  you  attend  to  it  whoi  you  return.  He 
is  quite  too  apt  to  leave  it  to  itseUT* 

lliere  was  much  in  these  simple  omtters  to  dntreu  her  (ffother, 

of  which  dhe  was  fortunately  ignorant    How  could  fie  say  to  ibs 

dying  gh4,  that  her  mauma,  severely  beaten  by  the  tones,  had  Bed 

into  the  swamps  for  shcAter  ! — that  her  finrourite  d<^,  PrOi,  had  been 

\  shot  down,  as  he  ran,  by  the  same  bruttd  wretdbes  f^-^^-^hhit  ttie  mafr- 

'•  BioiiiHhouse  of  her  parents,  her  flEivourite  -gsiden,  had  b«ien  devastated 

.  by  fire,  applied  by  the  same  duel  hands  f-^^hat  Lidce  'the  gardener, 

and  all  the  slaves  who  remained  unstolen,  had  iled  for  safety  into  the 

thick  recesses  of  the  Bantee  f— %ow  could  he  tell  her  this  f    The 

ruin  whidi  had  harrowed  his  own  soul  ahnost  to  madness,  would 

jfaave  been  instant  deftth  to  her;  and  though  the  tears  were  with 

/difficulty  kept  back  from  his  eyes,  he  replied  calmly,  and  with  mif- 

ficient  evancti  soocessfuUy  to  deceive  the  sufferer. 

At  this  moment  Katharine  re-entered  the  apartmeut,  and  reMeved 
him  by  her  presence.  He  rose  from  &e  bench,  and  prepared  to 
attend  upon  his  unde,  who,  as  yet  unapprised  of  his  arrival,  remained 
m  his  chamber.  He  bent  down,  and  his  lips  were  pressed  oaee 
more  upon  the  brow  of  his  sister.  She  put  her  hand  into  his,  and 
*'*'"^'ed  iflilo  his^we  Itxr  Hen^eral  minvtes  without  speaking;  and  diat 
lo  pute,  so  bright,  ito  fond — so  beooming  of  heaven,  y«t  m 
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liopelen  of  earth ! — he  could  bear  the  gaie  no  loiiger ;  the  emotioD 
roee  shiverin^y  in  hia  soul — ^the  tean  oould  be  no  longer  kept  from 
gushing  forth,  and  he  hurried  from  her  sight  to  conceal  them. 

"•  Oh,  whj — why,**  he  said,  in  a  burst  of  passionate  emotion,  as 
he  hunied  below — ^  whereiore,  great  Father  of  Mercies,  wherefore 
is  this  doom !  Why  should  the  good  and  the  beautiful  so  early 
perish — ^why  should  they  perish  at  all !  Sad,  sad,  that  the  creature 
so  made  to  lore  and  be  b6ik>red,  should  hava  lived  in  affliction,  and 
died  without  having  the  feelings  once  exercised  or  compensated, 
which  have  been  so  sweet  and  innocent  Even  death  is  beautiful 
and  soft,  seen  in  her  eyes,  uid  gathering  in  words  that  come  from 
her  lips  like  the  dnippi«^  ^  k>  much  music  from  heaven.  My 
poor,  poor  Emily  P 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

**  Hi*  tiin*  ii  c«pe  ;  ikj  chamoM  of  •wcmf 
Grow  narrow,  and  thoa  haift,  to  mv«  tkyaelf, 
BatOMMMlva.   TaU  Mth  witk  w  Mid  liTtt*** 

C/OLONBL  Walton,  upon  the  departure  of  his  guests,  retired  to 
an  inner  apartment  His  spirits,  depressed  enough  before^  were 
now  considerably  more  so.  Mingled  feelings  were  at  strife  in  his 
bosom — doubts  and  fears,  hopes  and  misgivings-^a  sense  of  degra- 
dation— a  more  unpleasant  consciousness  of  shame.  The  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation  grew  and  gathered  before  his  eyes  the  more  he 
surveyed  them ;  they  called  for  deUberate  thought,  yet  tliey  also 
demanded  early  and  seasonable  determination.  The  time  allowed 
him  for  decision  by  the  ruling  powers  was  brief^  and  the  matter  to 
be  decided  involved,  in  addition  to  the  personal  risks  of  life  and 
liberty,  the  probable  forfeiture  of  an  immense  estate,  and  the  b^ 
gary,  in  consequence,  of  an  only  and  beloved  daughter.  To  save 
these,  in  part,  from  what  he  conceived  otherwise  to  be  inevitable 
ruin,  he  had  originally  laid  aside  his  arms.  He  was  now  taught, 
in  the  most  impressive  manner,  the  error  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  in  yielding  so  readily  to  circumstances — placing  himself  so 
completely,  not  only  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  but  in  the  wrong ; 
in  having  foregone  that  line  sense  of  national,  to  say  nothing  of  per- 
sonal honour,  without  which  the  citizen  merits  not  the  name,  and  has 
no  real  claim  upon  the  protection  of  his  country.  This  sacrifice  he 
had  made  without  realizing,  in  its  place,  that  very  security  of 
person  and  proi)erty,  its  pledged  equivalent,  which  had  been  the 
price  of  its  surrender.  Bitterly,  in  that  moment  of  self-examina- 
tion, did  he  reproadi  himself  with  the  unmanly  error.  Truly  did 
he  feel,  by  his  present  situation,  that  he  who  submits  to  tyranny 
arms  it ;  and  by  not  opposing  it,  weakens  that  power, — better  prin- 
cipled, or  with  better  courage  than  himself, — which  battles  with  ii 
to  the  last 
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The  engvDcj  grew  moie  and  more  inyolred  the  moro  he  thought 
upon  it  He  could  see  but  one  ftlter&ative  left  him, — ihttt  which 
he  had  ah^dady  hinted  at  to  Major  Prootor,  of  again  lifting  his 
Bwotd ;  and,  if  compelled  to  use  it,  of  doing  so  for  the  only  cause 
which  he  could  consider  legitimate — ^that  of  his  country.  Yet,  how 
hopeless,  how  rash  and  ill-adyised,  at  that  moment,  seemed  the 
adoption'  of  such  an  alternative !  The  people  of  the  colony  had  aH 
submitted ;  so  it  seemed,  at  least,  in  the  absence  of  all  opposition 
to  the  advancing  armies  of  the  British.  They  scoured  the  countiy 
on  every  side.  They  planted  posts,  the  better  to  overawe  the  dis- 
affected, and  confirm  their  conquests,  in  every  conspicuous  or  popu- 
lous region ;  and  though  tyrannizing  everjrwhere  with  leckleBs  rule 
and  a  rod  of  iron,  the  people  seemed  to  prefer  a  lot  so  burdensome 
and  wretched,  rather  than  exchange  it  for  a  strife  having  not  one 
solitary  hope  to  recommend  it  Such  was  the  condition  of  things 
in  Carolina  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  just  after  the  parting 
proolamatioD  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when,  upon  transferring  the 
southern  command  to  Lord  ComwalHs,  he  adopted  this  mode  of 
strengthening  his  succeasor  by  the  employment  of  the  native 
militia. 

Colonel  Walton  was  not  a  coward,  but  he  deliberated  carefully 
upon  all  adventure  involving  peril  in  its  progress.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  colony  stood  at  that  period  were  too  obvious 
not  to  force  themselves  up^ in  his  consideration  ;  and  desperate  and 
degrading  as  were  the  requirements  of  the  proclamation,  he  saw  no 
mode  of  escape  from  them.  What  if  he  drew  the  sword  ?  would 
he  not  draw  it  alone  t  Where  should  he  find  support  f  To  what 
spot  should  he  turn — where  strike — where  make  head  against  the 
enemy  ? — where,  except  in  the  remoter  colonies,  where  a  doubtfiil 
struggle  was  still  maintained— doubtful  in  its  results,  and  only 
exposing  its  defenders  there  to  the  same  fate  he  was  now  about  to 
encounter  in  his  native  soil  9  The  prospect  grew  brighter  a  short 
time  after,  when  Sumter  came  plunging  down  from  North  Carotin* 
with  the  fierce  rapidity  of  ilarae ;  when  Marion  emeiged  from  his 
Bwamps  on  the  Peedee  and  Black  River,  with  the  subtle  certain^ 
which  belongs  to  skill  and  caution  mingled  with  determined  and 
feariesB  valour :  and  when,  like  our  hero,  Major  Singleton,  a  hun* 
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4«ed  brave  jonug  pftriisaii  londora^  staitiiig  soddeoly  u^  w^Ui  their 
little  squads^  on  every  side  tbroi^out  the  oountiy,  prepared  to  take 
terrible  vengeance  for  the  theiua&d  wantonly  inflicted  aufieiinga 
which  their  finende  and  lamilieB  had  been  made  to  bear  at  the  handa 
of  th^  enemiet. 

Leaving  his  companion,  QumphrieSy  oc«nfortably  caied  for  in  the 
hall,  along  with  Mies  Barbara  Walton,  the  maiden  aiater  of  the 
ocJonel,  Major  Singleton  proceeded  at  once  to  the  apartment  where 
hia  uncle  continued  to  chafe  in  hia  many  bewilderments  of  situation. 
He  found  him  pacing  hurriedly  along  the  room,  his  strides  dulj 
increasing  in  length  with  the  increasing  confusion  of  his  thoughts. 
These  occasionally  fiMmd  their  way  to  his  lips  in  sdil6quizing  speech, 
and  now  and  then  took  on  them  a  shape  of  passionate  denunciation* 
Too  much  absorbed  for  the  time  to  notice  the  i^pearanoe  of  his 
ne]^ew,  he  continued  to  mutter  over  his  discontents,  and  in  this 
way  oonve]red  to  the  major  a  knowledge  of  his  precise  feelings. 
The  latter  stood  quietly  at  the  entranoe,  for  a  few  moments,  survey- 
ing his  uncle  (himself  unseen),  and  listening  to  the  aogry  ejacula- 
tions, with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  broke  the  silence,  to  give 
expression  to  his  words.  He  listened  with  real  pleasure.  Familiar 
as  he  was  with  his  uncle's  character,  Major  Singleton  had  properly 
estimated  the  efieet  upon  him  of  Clinton's  proclamation,  and  he 
now  came  forward  seasonably  to  his  assistance.  The  colonel  turned 
as  he  drew  nigh,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  pleasurable  emotion  with 
which  he  met  the  son  of  his  sister,  and  one  who  had  long  been 
a  very  great  favourite  with  himself  drove  away  many  of  the  trouble 
some  thoughts  which  had  been  busy  with  his  mind. 

"Ah,  Robert  I — my  dear  b<^  I  when  did  you  arrive,  and  how  f" 
^  On  horseback,  sir.     I  reached  Dorchester  yesterday." 
^  Indeed  ?  so  long — and  only  now  a  visitor  of  *'  The  Oaks !'     You 
aurdy  mean  to  lodge  with  us,  Robert  I" 

^  Thank  you,  unde ;  but  that  I  dare  not  do.    I  should  not  feel 
myself  altogether  safe  here  " 

"^  Not  safe  in  my  house !    What  mean  you,  nephew  ?    Whence 
the  danger — ^what  have  you  to  fear  V* 

.  ^  Nothing  to  fear,  if  I  avoid  the  danger.  You  forget,  sir,  that  I 
have  nov  the  secuiity  of  British  favour — I  have  not  the  talisnuui  of 
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CKnton*8  protection — and  if  Buspeoted  to  be  Blajor  Singleton,! 
vhonld  nsk  the  rope  as  a  rebel." 

^  True,  true-^nt  bow  Idl  you  tlungs  at  Santee  t  WbM  are  Hie 
prospects  of  a  crop  f 

"  Such  as  the  storm  leaves  os,  good  undo.  The  tories  have  been 
sowing  fire  in  my  fields,  and  left  it  to  ripen  in  Ken  of  com  and  pro- 
vend» ." 

"  God  bless  me,  Robert! — ^bow  was  thatT 

'^They  suspected  me,  healing  that  I  was  from  home — made  firee 
with  my  plate,  burnt  the  mansion,  bani,  and  a  fcw  other  of  the 
buildings,  drove  the  negroes  into  the  swamp,  md  sent  tiieir  horses 
first,  and  then  the  fire,  into  the  cornfields.  They  have  done  soma 
buinnesB  there  after  tiieif  usual  &shion." 

The  colonel  strode  over  the  fioor,  has  bands  upon  his  brows,  speeds- 
less  f>r  a  time,  but  looking  his  deep  interest  in  the  narrative  he  had 
beard,  probably  with  more  eaniestness,  as  he  daitiy  saw  the  destiny 
of  his  own  fine  dWeOing  and  plantation  in  it.  His  nephew  surveyed 
him  with  exemplaiy  composure  before  be  continued  the  dialogue. 

^  Yes ;  it  was  fortunate  that  poor  Emily  came  away  in  season.  A 
week  later,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  mig^t  have  been  her  suf- 
ferings at  the  bands  of  the  wretches.** 

'^And  where  is  this  to  end,  Robert  f  What  is  to  be  done  f  Are 
we  to  have  no  relief  ftom  Congress  t — ^wiH  Washington  do  nothing 
for  us  r 

*Cftn  you  do  nothing  for  Washington  f  Methinks,  unde,  Her- 
cules mi^t  give  you  some  advice  quite  as  fitting  as  thiit  he  gave 
to  the  wagoner.  There  is  no  helping  one*^  neighbour  to  freedom. 
Men  must  make  tbemselv^  free — they  must  have  the  irill  for  it 
The  laws  and  the  strong  arm,  unless  they  grow  out  of  their  own 
wiB,  never  yet  gave,  and  never  will  give,  any  people  thetr  liberty. 
Have  you  not  thought  of  this  before,  good  uncle  V 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ? — what  can  we  do,  hemmed 
in  as  we  are,  wanting  arms  and  ammunition,  and  with  a  superior 
foroe  watohiug  us  f  * 

**  Do  f — ay,  you  may  well  ask  what  can  you  do.  What  has  any- 
body ever  yet  done,  that  set  forth  by  asking  such  a  question  t  But 
«ome«  :ire  wffl  to  stipper  fiitt ;  tliere  stands  our  tommatm.    We 
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will  try  amt  BartiarA't  ooffee,  of  which  I  have  im  old  memory,  and 
after  that  we  will  talk  of  what  we  can  do  in  this  matter.  Coffee  is  a 
good  stimulant,  that  wonderfollj  helpe  one's  courage." 

Following  the  black,  who  had  thrice  summoned  them  without  re- 

\  ceiving  any  attention,  they  descended  to  the  supper-table,  spread  out 
«Aer  the  southern  fiuhion,  with  the  hundred  dainties  of  the  region, 
— nce-wafi9es  and  johnny-oake,  hominy,  and  those  delicacies  of  the 
pantry  in  the  shape  of  sweetmeats  and  preserves,  which  q>eak  of  a 
wholesome  household  economy,  the  f)u»hion  of  which  is  not  yei 
g()pe  from  the  same  neighbourhood.  There,  presiding  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  stajrched  jooii^  ru^  and  wimple,  sat  stiffly  the  antique  person 
of  Miss  Barbara  Walton,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  colonel ;  there, 

•  also,  in  his  homespun  coat,  turned  up  at  the  sleeves,  and  with  hands 
that  were  not  idle,  our  old  acquaintance,  Humphries,  listening  pa- 

j  tiently,  all  the  while,  to  a  bitter  complaint  of  Miss  Barbara  abgut 

\  the  diminished  and  daily  diminishing  number  of  her  brother's,  best 
cows,  the  loss  of  wlipch  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  tories.  Be- 
side him  sat  the  fair  Kate  Wahon,  amused  with  the  efibrts  which 
Humphries  noade,  while  equally  desirous  to  do  the  supper,  justice, 
and  to  appear  attentive  to  the  ancient  lady.  And  there,  reclining 
on  a  sofa  at  some  little  distance  from  the  table,  lay  the  attenuated 
figure  of  Emily  Singleton — pale  as  a  white  rose,  and,  as  if  her 
tboi^ts  were  fast  claiming  kindred  with  heaven,  almost  as  silent  ^ 
one.  Major  Singleton  had  a  seat  assigned  him  fronting  his  cousin ; 
and  the  little  cbit^iKat  which  fiiUowed  his  and  his  uncle's  entrance 
was  duly  suspended  with  the  progress  of  the  repast  To  traveU^rs 
who  had  toiled  so  much  during  the  day  as  Sinj^eton  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, the  supper  was  an  item  of  impcurtance,,  aiid  we  need  not  sagr 
iJtul  it  received  fyll  justice  at  their  hands.  It  was  only  when  roused 
into  oonsciousness  .by  the  very  absence  of  all  speech  around  theo), 
that  the  soldiers  looked  up,  in  a  brief  pause  in  their  progress,  and 
found  that  they  alone  had  been  busy.  This  fact  offered  no  stop, 
however,  to  ih»ir  continued  industry — ^to  that  of  Humphries,  at  least 
^  Them  are  mighty  nice  waffles,  now,  major;  they'd  please  you, 
I  reckon." 

Cuffee,  one  of  the  black  waiters,  with  the  proper  instinct  of  a  good 
bevMSiK^rvmit)  at  once  placed  the  dish  before  the  speaker  hiioMli 
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aad  his  plate  received  a  new  supply.  Singleton  kept  him  oooipaay, 
and  the  host  trifled  with  his  coffee,  in  order  to  do  the  same.  Tea 
WAS  anti-repubiican  then,  and  onlj  the  toriea  diank  it  Finding 
that  a  ceeeation  had  really  taken  phioe,  Mias  Barbara  conunenced 
her  bterrogatoriesy  which,  with  sundry  others  put  by  his  cousin 
Kate,  Major  Singleton  soon  answeied.  These  matters,  however, 
chiefly  concerned  old  fiiends  and  acquaintamys,  little .  domestic 
anecdotes^  and  such  other  subjects  as  ^e  hidies  usually  delight  to 
engage  in.  More  serious  thoii^hts  were  in  Ck>lonel  Walton's  mind, 
and  his  questions  had  reference  to  the  public  and  to  the  country — 
the  war  and  its  prospects. 

**  And  now,  liobert,  your  news^  your  new^  You  look  as  if  you 
bad  much  more  in  your  budget  of  far  more  importanoe.  Pray, 
out  with  it,  and  'refresh  ua.  We  are  only  half  alive  here,  good 
u^^hew,"  ,^ 

"  Do  you  live  at  all  here,  uncle,  and  how  ?  How  much  breath  is 
permitted  you  by  your  masters  for  your  daily  allowance!  and,  by- 
the-way,  the  nuxt  question  naturally  is — how  go  on  the  confisca- 
tions? You  still  keep  *The  Oaks,'  I  see;  but  how  long — ^how 
longT 

The  nephew  had  touched  the  key  to  a  harsh  note ;  and  bitter  in- 
deed was  the  tone  and  manner  of  Colonel  Walton,  as  he  replied — 

"•  Ay,  how  longp-hpw  long,  indeed,  am  I  to  keep  the  home  of 
my  fathers — ^the  old  barony,  one  of  the  very  first  in  the  colony  ?  Ood 
only  knows  how  soon  the  court  of  sequestration  will  find  it  better 
suited  to  a  stranger  rule ;  and  I  must  prepare  myself^  I  suppose,  for 
some  such  change.  I  cannot  hope  to  escape  very  lon^  when  so 
many  suffer  confiscation  around  me." 

^  Fear  not  for  *  The  Oaks,'  uncle,  so  long  as  you  keep  cool^  sub- 
mit, swear  freely,, and  subscribe  humbly.  Send  now  and  then  a 
I  rim  pr^^t  of  venison  and  inr\ej  to  the  captain's  quarters^  and 
occasionally  volunteer  to  haiig  a  poor  countryman,  who  loves  war 
to  the  knife  better  than  degradation  in  a  foreign  chain.  There  can 
be  no  difiSeulty  in  keeping  *  The  Oaks,'  unde,  if  you  only  continue 
to  keep  your  temper." 

**  Nay,  Robert,  sarcasm  is  unnecessary  now,  and  with  me :  I  need 
BO  VQ|)ro(ichfis.of  yours  to  make  me  feel  in  thi*  matter." 
7 
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''What,  uucle,  are  yoa  in  that  yem!  Have  your  eyes  been 
opened  to  the  light  at  last  f ' 

''Somewhat^  Robert — ^bat  a  truce  to  this  for  the  present  Let  'js 
have  your  intelligence  from  Santee.  They  talk  here  of  some  risings 
in  that  qnatter,  but  we  have  no  particulars,  and  know  nothing  of 
the  success  of  either  party.  There  is  also  some  stoiy  of  approach- 
ing continentals.  Has  Congress  really  given  us  an  army  f  and  who 
is  to  command  it  ?    Speak,  boy ;  out  with  your  budget.** 

''Thank  you,  good  Ixiine  uncle;  but  how  know  I  that  I  unfold 
my  budget  to  a  fHend,  and  not  to  an  enemy  f  What  security  do 
you  give  me  that  I  talk  not  with  a  devout  and  loyal  subject  of  his 
m!^ty — so  veiy  mudi  a  lover  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  that 
he  would  freely  lend  a  hand  to  run  up  his  own  nephew  to  a 
■winging  bough^  the  better  to  compel  die  same  faith  in  others?" 

"  Pbhaw  !  Robert,  you  speak  idly :  you  mean  not  to  suppose  me 
a  toryf* 

The  brow  of  Colonel  Walton  darkened  awfully  as  he  spoke. 

"I  have  little  iSuth  in  neutrals,"  was  the  calm  reply ;  "  I  hold  to 
the  goodly  whig  proverb, '  He  who  is  not  for  me,  is  against  me.* 
Pardon  me,  therefore,  uncle,  if  I  prefer — ^I  who  am  a  whig — ^to 
speak  to  you,  who  are  neither  whig  nor  Englishman,  after  such  a 
fashion  as  riiaU  not  make  you  the  keeper  of  unnecessary  secrets, 
and  expose  a  good  cause  to  overthrow,  and  its  inends  to  injury." 

The  taunt  thus  uttered  with  a  most  provoking  and  biting  dryness 
of  phrase,  operated  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  the  colonel,  already 
acted  upon,  in  no  small  degree,  by  his  own  previous  rebukings  of 
conscience  to  the  same  effect  He  exclaimed  bitterly,  as,  rising 
i*rom  the  suppeivtable,  he  strode  away  under  the  momentary 
impulse — 

"  Ay,  by  heaven !  but  your  words  are  true.  Who  should  esteem 
the  neutral,  when  hb  country  is  in  danger,  and  when  her  people  are 
writhing  under  oppresmon  ?  TVue,  though  bitter— ^more  bitter,  as 
it  is  too  true.  Robert  Singleton^  thou  hast  given  me  a  keen  stroke, 
boy,  but  I  have  deserved  it  Thou  hast  spoken  nothing  but  the 
truth." 

"  Now,  indeed,  uncle,  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  and  in  thi«  humour. 
Vou  haie  felt  the  stroke  at  last,  but  it  is  not  my  speech  tbat  has 
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doM  ity  nmnk  ei  mine.  It  is  the  proolainftlHa  of  Sir  Bemsj 
ClmtoiL'' 

The  jonih  fitad  Ui  eye  keenly,  as  ke  spoke^  upon  the  &ee  of 
Colonel  WalloB,  while  his  ghmoe  iodioated  e  sort  of  trium^rfiant 
joj,  finely  oontneted  with  the  disquietude  and  ?eiiog  indignation 
•trooj^y  ]egM»  upon  the  &oe  of  hia  unde^ 

'^Tou  an  righttheie,  too^Robert  Iconfeai  not  to  have  thought 
so  seriously  upon  this  matter — not,  oertaiidy,  so  much  to  the  point 
-rHu  after  htturing  the  cont«nta  of  thai  diahonoumble  instrument 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton — God  ouise  him  for  itP 

^  God  Uofls  him  for  it^I  say^if  for  nothing  else  that  he  has  done," 
immediately  rejoined  the  nephew.  **My  prayeis  have  been  heard 
in  thai ;  and  this  prodamation  of  the  tyiani  is  the  very  best  thing 
thai  he  oould  have  done  for  our  cause  and  eountry,  and  the  very 
thing  that  I  hare  most  prayed  far." 

'^  Indeed  1  Mi^rSingletoBf  you  stBprise  me.  What  should  there 
be  so  very  i^rateM  to  you---40  wiorthy  «f  your  ppayera  and  adroow- 
lodgment — ^in  this  proceeding  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  T  inquifed 
the  other^  with  aometfaing  more  of  stifinesa  and  hauteur  in  his 


*^Mueh,  Colonel  Walton,  ¥ery  much.  As  a  true  patriot,  and  a 
lover  of  his  eoo&try  ai  every  haiard,  I  prayed  that  the  time  mi^t 
soon  come,  when  the  oppressor  should  put  his  foot,  aye,  and  the  foot 
of  his  meniala,  too— oa  the  neeks  of  those  selfish  or  spiritleu^  those 
too  Uttle  wise,  or  too  little  honoaiable,who  have  been  so  very  needy 
to  hug  his  knee,  and  yield  up  to  a  base  love  for  security  their  manly 
character  and  honest  independence.  Verily,  they  meet  with  their 
reward.  Let  them  feel  the  scourge  and  chain^  until,  beaten  and 
degraded,  the  stem  neoeanty  shall  stimuUite  them  to  the  duties  they 
have  so  neig^eoted.  I  rejoioe  in  their  despe»tioii--rI  rejoice  when  I 
hear  them  groan  benei^  the  oppression — ^not  only  because  they 
merit  such  reward  but  because  it  makes  them  stronger  in  our  cause.'* 

"How  know  you  that  T  quickly  said  the  other. 

"How  know  I  that?  Let  me  answer  thai  question  by  another 
more  direct  Will  Colonel  Walton  be  aUe  any  longer  to  ke^  the 
quiet  security  of  his  plantation,  to  hug  his  grounds,  save  his  crops, 
and  keep  his  necnroes  from  the  West  Indies,  without  military  ser- 
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vi6o-««ctiv6  military  service,  a&d  against  hia  coantrymen  tO(H-«t 
agaiDst  his  avowed  principles  ?^' 

The  colonel  strode  tihe  room  iropatieBtly.   The  other  conUnued — 

**  No,  no,  good  unde,  jou  have  no  help.  Earl  Oomwallis  com- 
pels you  to  yoar  duty.  You  must  buclde  on  the  sword-— you  must 
take  up  arms  for  or  against  your  people,  and  in  either  case  at  the 
expense  of  all  that  comfortable  quiet  hr  which  you  have  already 
made  quite  too  many  sacrifices.  I  know  you  too  well  to  soppeee 
that  you  can  fight  against  our  people—- your  people ;  and  I  am  glad 
therefore  that  you  are  forced  into  the  field.  How  many  thousands 
are  in  your  condition !  how  many  that  look  up  to  you,  influenced 
by  your  example  I  Will  these  not  be  moved  in  like  manner  and 
by  like  necessities  t  You  will  see — we  shall  have  an  army  of  native 
citixens  before  many  days." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Robert,  and  I  am  not  too  timid  to  wish  that  such 
may  be  its  effect  But  is  it  not  a  dishonouiaUe  deoepticm  that  he 
has  practised  in  Uiis  movement!  Did  not  the  protections  promise 
us  imrannity  in  this  parttcolar  T 

^  No,  air-— I  think  not  I  see  nothing  that  Clinton  has  done  in 
this  so  very  grievous.  Your  protection  secured  you,  as  a  citiaen,  to 
conform  to  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  to  protect  you  as  such. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  citnen  is  the  performance  of  militia 
service." 

^  Granted,  Robertr— but  commutable  by  fine.  I  am  not  unwil- 
ling to  pay  this  fine ;  but  Clinton's  proclamation  insistB  only  on 
the  duty." 

**  And  I  am  glad  of  it  Unde,  nnde^  do  you  not  see  the  dis- 
honourable character  of  such  an  argument !  Yonr  conscience  lor* 
bids  that  you  should  serve  against  your  country,  but  you  avoid  thia 
actual  service  in  your  own  person,  by  paying  the  money  which  buys 
a  mercenary  to  do  the  same  duty.  You  will  not  do  murder  with 
your  own  hand,  bikt  you  pay  another  to  perform  the  crime.  Shame  I 
shame,  I  say  I" 

^  Not  so,  Robert ;  we  know  not,  and  I  believe  not^  that  the  money 
is  BO  appropriated.  It  becomes  the  spoil  of  the  leaders,  and  simply 
bejps  ihem  to  fortune." 

**  Granted,  and  the  sterner  argument  against  you  is  yet  to  comeb 
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You  are  wealtby,  and  avnl  youTsetf  of  ymir  good  forUme  to  bay 
yoQTself  out  of  a  danger  io  whieh  the  poor  man  must  snbiah.  By 
what  right  would  yon  eseape  ftom  and  «?ad6  yonr  dttties,  when  he, 
as  a  ckbseii,  hating  the  same,  most  snbiHit  to  their  perfotnanoe  1 
His  eonseienoe,  like  yoor  own,  teaches  him  that  to  fi^t  for  his 
country  and  against  h^  invaders  is  his  first  dnty.  Yon  evade  yonr 
dnty  by  the  help  of  your  better  fortune,  and  leave  him,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  eiitiier  to  perii^  hopelessly  in  unequal  contest — 
unequal  through  yoor  defection — or  to  take  up  arms  in  a  battle  to 
wfait^h'  his  prindpkB  atre  foreign.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  most 
nnpatriotio  reservatioa,  which,  on  the  score  of  your  money,  yon  have 
presumed  to  make^  You  sacrifice  your  coiintiy  doubly,  when  yon 
contribute  to  violate  the  conscience  of  its  citizens.  The  duties  of 
the  rich  man — the  leading,  inflnendal  man — are  those  chiefly  of 
example.  What  is  our  safety,  and  where  would  be  the  safety  of  any 
nation — its  freedom  or  its  glory — ^if^  when  danger  came,  its  ridi 
citizens  made  terms  with  the  invader  which  sacrificed  the  poor  f 
8neh  is  your  case — such  yonr  proceeding  exactly.  There  is  now, 
thank  Heaven,  but  one  alternative  that  Clinton's  prodamaticm  has 
left  yon." 

"TTiat  is  the  sword— I  knowit,  I  feel  it,  Robert." 
^  Tench  it  not,  tonch  it  not,  dear  nncle,  I  pray  yon.    Forbear  the 
sword--the  bloody  smiting  sword.    Submit  rather  to  the  oppfeasion. 
Touch  it  not" 

Such  was  the  adjuration  of  the  feeble  girl  who  lay  gasping  on  the 
aoia.  Her  eyes  were  illnminated  with  a  hdy  fire ;  her  cheeks,  pale, 
afanost  transparent^  shone,  white  and  glittering,  with  a  spiritaal  glory, 
from  the  pillow  on  which  her  head  was  resting;  while  one  of  her 
long,  taper  fingers  was  stretched  forward  with  an  in^loring  earnest- 
ness. She  had  been  a  silent  listener  with  the  rest  to  the  warm  and 
deeply  important  dialogue  which  had  been  gcMng  on.  The  novelty 
of  the  difflcnlty — for  they  had  not  heard  of  the  proclamation  before 
— bad  kept  them  dumb  until  that  moment,  when  Cc^onel  Walton, 
as  one  having  come  to  a  settled  conclusion,  had  referred  to  the 
sword  as  a  last  alternative.  The  gentle  spirit  of  Emily  Singleton, 
quick,  sensitive,  though  frail  and  fleeting,  then  poured  forth  its  feeble 
notes,  in  order  to  arrest  the  decision. 
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^  Ok,  tottob  not  thd  sword,  uncte^  I  pmj  your— ilie  ba^i  twosd; 
tiiat  cuts  away  ike  happy  life,  aud  mnidets  the  Ueosedt  and  the 
blemng,  peaoS'— the  peace  of  the  mnooent^  the  peace  of  the  young 
and  9ood.  Oh,  Robert,  wherefore  have  you  oome  with  these  fieroe 
words?  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  st^e — ihe  bloody  and  the  brutal 
strife-^the  slaying  of  meiH«-the  tmnipling  of  GodV  eieatuies  in  the 
dust?"* 

"■  Why,  sister — dear  Emily — but  how  can  we  hiBlp  it  t  We  must 
ii|^t  our  eneniies,  or  they  will  trample  on  us  the  moie^" 

*«  I  see  not  that :  better  let  them  rob  and  plunder;  but  take  not 
life,  risk  toi  life*  Life  is  hoij,  "Bone  should  take  life  but  him  who 
gms  ity  sinoe  to  take  life  takes  away  from  ma%  not  only  the 
privilege  to  breathe,  but  the  privilege  to  i^>eilt  of  sins^  te  r^iab  in* 
justice,  to  make  himself  fit  for  iaunoftality.  When  you  slay  youf 
enemy,  you  send  him  not  merely  from  one  world — ^you  send  Urn 
into  another — and  which?  Oh,  iH^other,  dear  brother,  wherefore 
would  you  engage  in  this  horrid  war?  What  bleeaiog  so  great  will 
it  bring  you,  as  to  take  hom  you  the  thought  of  the  butchety  you 
must  go  thnough  to  secure  it  ?  Oh,  turn  not  away,  Robert,  but  hear 
me !  I  would  not  vex  you,  nor  would  I  now  speak  of  things  beypnd 
my  poor  ability ;  but  can  yon  not  avoid  this  fighting,  this  hewing 
down  of  man,  this  de&oing  of  God's  im^ge,  this  defiling  and  death 
of  the  goodliest  work  of  Heaven?  I  know,  Robert,  yon  have  a  true 
heart,  and  love  not  such  an  employment — say  to  me,  and  I  will 
befieve  you— oan  you  not  avoid  it  ?** 
^  She  sank  back  nearly  exhanated.  Her  breath  flickered,  and  the 
glow  which  now  overspread  her  cheek  was,  if  poeaiUe,^  moie 
threatening  in  its  Bispadi^  than  the  death-like  paleness  which  habitu- 
ally rested  there.  Her  prostratiott  called  for  the  <)uiok  attenticm 
of  her  oousiii,  and  as  Katharine  Walton  bent  over  her,  and  her 
lm>ther  knelt  beside  her,  a  momentary  bar  eame  upcm  them  both, 
that  the  effort  she  had  made  had  destroyed  her.  But  a  deep  s^ 
indieated  the  retunung  consciousness,  and  the  strange,  spiritual  light 
ascended  once  more  into  and  rekindled  her  eyes,  ^e  saw  who 
were  immediately  beside  her ;  and  there  was  something  of  a  smile 
of  joy,  as  she  beheld  the  two,  so  closely  associated  in  her  love, 
whom,  of  all  the  world,  she  desired  to  see  more  immediately  linked 
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logeliMf.  ^itlnrine  imdewtood.the  ^lanoe^  And  risivf  ftom  h«r 
Jbieeliiig  foflltioii,  ^rtrioftM  W  faaad,  triilcfa  hqr  p«Mif  viider  Uiat 
«f  lUbeit,  «n  th«  ba^  of  the  mAl  The  aiovenMDit  reoaMed  the 
thougfats  of  Emily  from  the  new  direction  which  they  had  taken, 
and  she  now  recivtfed  to  tile  onfiniBhed  tepic 

^  I  wSL  tniftt  j€m  aatumaoe,  brother,  as  I  know  yonr  gentleneae 
of  Ibefing.  May  yo«  ttot  eacapii  this  bloody  «i&|»k^entt  fcrv^ 
poor  thon^t  fA  to  peroehre  tlie  good  otthegloyy  whidi  eao  come 
of  the  diatteiao  of  hnibanity:'' 

^  It  woidd  be  ahaoie,  fimily,  deep  ahame  and  diahonoiir  to  wrdA 
H;  and,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  i#roided.  The  peiMeutor  pweoeB 
when  yon  Hy,  and  Jie  traasplea  e^en  mora  freely  when  you  tmX 
not  It  18  in  the  nature  of  injuMioe  and  wroii^  to  grow  inaolelit 
viih  impanity;  and  the  dnb^onr  mnet  veal  on  him,  who,  being 
Imnaelf  atromg,  looks  immov^  0!i  the  Bufferings  of  the-lreak,  and 
witfahoMs  his  anooour.  Believe  me,  dear  Emily,  I  love  not  this 
strife ;  but  defence  of  our  country  is  war  under  God's  own  8an(5Hon, 
since  it  seeks  to  maintain  free  from  blood  and  from  injustice  the 
home  which  he  has  given  to  the  peaceful." 

**'  Ton  shall  not  persuade  me  of  it,  Robert,^  was  the  reply  of  the 
dying  maiden.  "  You  will  have  your  arguments,  I  know,  and  they 
will  seem  wise  on  your  lips,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  answer  them 
from  mine.  But  shall  I  believe  in  any  argument  of  man,  however 
plaumble,  when  the  words  of  God  are  so  positive  ?  He  has  forbidden 
strife,  forbidden  life*    Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord.** 

^  But  selMefence  and  vengeance,  dear  EmOy,  are  very  different 
things." 

**'  Yes,  you  are  right  there ;  and  I  did  not  use  the  right  word,  nor 
refer  to  the  proper  command.    '  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.' " 

**  But  self-defence  is  not  murder,"  was  the  answer  to  this, 

^  Ah  I  still  I  err  I  I  am  too  poor  in  wit  and  wisdom  to  maintain 
this  or  any  argument  But  strife  is  forbidden,  and  war  and  violence ; 
and  smitten  on  one  cheek,  we  are  commanded  to  submit  the  other." 

^  Ah  I  Emily,  you  only  prove  how  impossible  it  is,  in  the  present 
state  ofthe  world,  to  be  a  Christian." 

^  AU» !  for  the  world,  that  it  should  be  so  !  Yet  I  fear  that  you 
are  riiH>t    But  I  must  cease.    I  can  only  pray  for  you,  Robert 
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God  proBper  yoii^  my  bioiher,  io  your  cause,  and  keep  yoa  fkom 
danger  .beneath  the  shelter  of  his  holy  aim*  If  yoa  err,  my  bix)ther, 
I  know  that  you  err  humanly,  imd  may  Heaven  be  indulgent  Io  all 
our  errors." 

She  motioned  to  Katharine  Walton,  and  pointed  tQthe  Bible  upon 
the  table.  Katharine  opened  it,  and  prepared  to  read.  The 
company  was  instantly  hushed.  A  lesson  from  the  Psahna  formed 
the  eswcise  for  tho  nig^  Sweetly,  softly^  unaffectedly,  yet  vary 
clearly,  the  tones  of  Katharine's  voice  rose,  and  filled  the  apartment, 
while  she  ^ave  due  effect  to  the  earnest  lyrics  of  the  inspired 
psahnist  At  the  dose,  the  brief  sentence,  so  soft,  so  solemn — ^  l4t 
us  pray  P — ^firom  the  same  sweet  speaker,  brought  the  whole  iunii^ 
in  silence  to  their  knees.  And  the  humble  prayer  was  ofiered  up, 
from  sweet  lips  and  a  gentle  spirit,  in  behalf  of  the  wild  and  erring. 

Yielding  a  loss  to  the  fond  pressure  of  her  brother's  lipsy  Emily 
Sin^eton  was  assisted  to  her  chamher  on  the  arma  of  hsf  lofvelv 
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Tbm  ladies  had  mtired,  but  it  was  not  eatj  for  Singleton  anA 
Us  nncle  to  refiume  the  topic  which  had  previonslf  engaged  them, 
nere  was  a  risible  damp  npon  their  spirits — t^e  elastic  nephew, 
the  hesitating  colonel,  the  rough,  honest,  and  direct  Humphriea, 
all  felt  the  passionate  force  of  Emily's  exhortation,  though  its  argu- 
ment necessarily  failed  upon  them.  There  had  been  quite  too 
much  that  was  awing  in  her  speech  and  manner — as  if  death  wete 
q>eaking  through  the  lips  of  life.  Hieir  thoughts  had  been 
elevated  by  her  language  to  a  theme  infinitely  beyond  the  hourly 
and  the  earthly.  The  high'-souled  emphasis  with  which  she  had 
insisted  upon  the  integrity  of  human  life,  as  essential  to  the  due 
preparation  for  the  future  immortahty,  had  teudied  the  sensibility 
of  those  whose  rocadon  was  at  hostility  with  the  doolrine  whieh 
she  taught ;  and  though,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  could 
not  obey  her  exhortatiODS,  Hiey  yet  could  not  fidl  to  nieditate 
upon,  and  to  ML  them. 

Thus  impressed,  silent  and  unobserving,  it  was  a  relief  to  all, 
when  Major  Singlet6n,  sbfalnig  off  his  sadness  with  an  effiMrt,  re- 
minded Humphries  of  the '  promise  whioh  he  had  poresumed  to 
make  him,  touching  the  old  Madeira  in  his  uncle's  garret.  He 
briefly  told  the  latter  of  tlie  dreumstanoe  alluded  to,  and  the 
prompt  orders  of  Colonel  Walton  soon  brought  the  excellence  of 
his  wines  to  the  impartial  test  to  which  Humphries  proposed  to 
subject  liiem. 

The  Keutenant  smacked  his  lips  satisfactorily.  It  was  not  often 
that  bis  fortune  had  indulged  him  with  such  a  bevrerage.  Corn 
wniskey.  at  best,  had  been  his  liquor  in  the  swamps ;  and,  even  in 
7* 
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his  father's  tayenif  the  tastes  were  not  suflScientlj  high,  of  those 
who  patronized  that  establishment,  to  call  for  other  than  the 
cheapest  qualities.  A  brief  dialogue  about  the  favourite  wines — ^a  sly 
reference  on  the  part  of  Singleton  to  the  drinking  capacities  of  his 
British  guests,  and  a  hypocritical  sort  of  condolence  upon  the  pri- 
vations to  which  his  unel^  must  be  sutijected,  in  consequence  of 
the  proclamation,  soon  brought  the  latter  back  to  the  legitimate 
topic 

"•  But  what  news,  Robert,  do  yom  bring  us  f  ^^at  of  the  con- 
tinentals— ^is  it  true  that  we  are  to  have  an  army  from  Virginiai 
Off  is  it  mere  nunottf  t — ^a  thii»g  to  give  us  |)ope^  only.tbe  m^re 
completely  to  depress  and  mortify  I  Speak  out^  man,  and  none. 
oCyour  ittuendoea — ^you  know  well  enoug;h  that  I  ^m  yn)h  job, 
body  and  eouL" 

'^  I  believe  you  will  be,  uncle^  but  you  certainly  are.  not  yet. 
With  the  hope,  however,  to  make  you  so  more  completely,  I  will 
give  you  news  that  shall  cheer  you  up,  if  you  have  the  heart  to 
hope  foJT  a  favourable  change  of  things.  It  is  no  mere  rumoui; 
sir,  touching  the  northern  anny.  Congress  has  remembered  us  at. 
la^  and  the  conttnentals  are  actually  under  way,  and  by  thia  time 
must  be  on  the  borders  of  Nortjb  CsroUn^'' 

**  Indeed  I  that  is  weU,"  cried  tbe  eolooel,  chucklii^,  and  rub- 
bing  his  htrndb — **  thia  h  good  pews,  indeed,  fiober^  and  may 
help  us  somewhat  out  of  our  difficulties." 

^  Not  so,  Colonel  Walton,  if  it  plei»e  yon^  It  will  help  you  out 
of  no  difficulties,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  lend  a  band  for  thai 
piixpoie.  Congvesa  cinnot  affbtd  an  w^mf-^iL  can  only  give  us 
the  nwdeus  for  one;  aome  fifteen  hiiiMlred  men  at  the  utmost,, 
and  but  half,  of  these  oontiBentAlu  We  have  the  Delairaie  im4 
Maryland  lines — ^brave  troops,  indeed-^-«Biopg  the  very  bravest 
that  Washington  ecnunands'— but  fewv  too  few  for  our  purpoae, 
unless  we  ourselves  tium  out" 

*^  Who  commands  them,  Robert  T 

"  De  Kalb  while  on  the  march ;  but,  if  we  need  men,  and  if  onr 
acme  are  few,  the  name  of  our  commander  is  a  host  for  u&  IS&e 
conqueror  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  has  been  oideied  from  Yiiginia. 
to  lead  them." 
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^  WhBif  GtAf^  I  that  in  bravB  Bewa,  truly — brave  iiew»— and  we 
filiall  do  wdH  tn  vnth  him  siicoen  m  aiiotker  glaas  of  Madeiim. 
Come,  Mf .  fiaiB|^ne»^-ooiiie,  sif — ^you  aee  Proctor  has  kit  us  aome 
of  the  genahie  9ta8  yet-^enotigh  fo  fnenda,  at  least'' 

**  Ay,  sir,"  said  Ilumphries,  drinldiig,  *^  and  this  news  of  the  con- 
tmentals  promises  that  we  have  enou^  also  for  owr  eoenues.'' 

^Braro!  I  hope  so;  I  thick  sow  Nephew,  difaik ;  drink— ^and 
flay,  what  has  been  the  effeot  of  thos  inti^hgenoe  upon  the  people  t 
fiow  has  it  wionghl  upon  die  Santee  f" 

^Bvevywheie  well,  wttde,  and  aa  it  itould,  unless  it  be  immedv- 
ateiy  in  your  neigU^outhood,  where  yon  hseathe  by  sufieranoe  only. 
Breiy where  well,  sir.  The  peeple  are  fensed,  inspirited,  loll  of  hope 
and  animation.  The  oonntiy  is  alive  inith  a  new  senttmeiit  Nor 
it  its  inflaenoe  confined  only  to  tke  hopes  of  friends :  it  has  had  ita 
affect  nspon  UtiB  fleam  of  enemies.  Rawdon  abeady  feek  it,  atid  has 
drawn  in  all  his  outposts.  He  keeps  now  thoee  of  Ninety-Six, 
Camden,  and  Augusta  onty.  &  ia  eoncentrating  his  force  against 
the  eoning  <£  Gatsa,  whose  first  blow  must  be  against  his  lordship. 
This  eonoentration  has  ffmi  opportumty  to  our  people,  and  oppor- 
tunity gires  them  oourage.  The  Santee  and  the  Pedee  countries 
ase  full  of  whogs,  only  wanting  embodiment  to  prove  effeotiye. 
Colonel  Sumter  has  returned  from  North  Carolina,  with  a  growing 
troop  which  threatens  Ninety-Siz  itsel£''  - 

"^AndMarionr 

^  Aye,  Marion--*from  him  I  bring  yoa  bettsor  news  yet,  when  I 
lali  you  that  I  left  him  on  Briton's  Neck,  where  we  stood  upon  the 
bodies  of  half  of  Goiney's  tones,  whom  we  had  just  defeated  with 
bloody  slaughter, — Gainey  himself  wounded,  and  his  troop  for  the 
time  dispersed." 

"^  Better  at»d  better,  Bobert ;  and  I  re^oioe  that  you  had  a  hand 
in  the  business.  But  what,  in  aU  this  time^  of  that  sanguinary 
rider,  Tarletonf  What  keeps  him  quiet — ^what  is  he  doing! 
Surely,  with  a  taste  like  his,  the  very  knowledge  of  these  risings 
ahould  be  grateluL'' 

**  Doubtless  they  will  be,  when  he  gets  wind  of  them ;  but  he  is 
now  with  the  eandty  of  the  legion,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bocky  Ms«nt|  where  Sumter  is  said  to  be  looking  after  honk 
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TLns,  7<m  lee,  ve  are  all  engaged  or  preparing — all  but  jou,  of  the 
pariahei.  Yoq  either  hog  the  knees  of  your  maderSyOraleep  on,  to 
eecape  the  eense  of  ahame :  all  hot  your  WaehingiUm,  who,  I  am 
told,  still  contrives  to  keep  his  horse  together,  though  sadly  cut  up 
while  under  White  and  Baylor.^ 

**•  True,  true,— 'Our  people  here  are  but  too  much  diqMsed  to  sub- 
missioB.    They  have  giren  up  in  despair  long  sinee." 

^  I  reokon  that's  a  mna^  mistake,  cok>nel,''  said  Humphries^  intei^ 
rupting — ^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  raliher  think  it's  not  eiactly  aa 
yoa  say.  I  dont  think  our  people  Mmj  more  irilling'to  submit  than 
the  people  on  Black  BiTer  and  Pedes,  but  it'a  all  because  we  haa't 
got  leaden ;  that\i  the  reason,  ookmeL  I  know,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, lliere's  any  number  wfll  turn  out^  if  you'U  only  erookafingeri 
and  show  'em  the  track ;  but  it's  not  reasonable  to  expect  poor  men, 
who  have  never  ruled  before,  to  take  the  lead  of  great  people  in 
time  of  danger." 

Humphries  spckB  up,  and  q>oke  justly  for  the  honour  of  his 
Dttghboun.    Singleton  continued,  when  his  .lieuteiunt  concluded-— 

'^  He  ^Maka  truly.  Colonel  Walton,  as  I  can  testify.  What  if  I 
tell  you  that  your  people — ^here,  under  your  own  eye— are  not  only 
ready  to  take  up  arms,  but  that  many  of  them  are  in  anns ! — more, 
sir, — ^that  they  have  afaready  done  service  in  your  own  nei^boui^' 
hood,  and  are  ready  to  do  more— that  a  promising  squad,  under  my 
command,  now  lies  upon  your  own  river,  and  that,  in  a  few  days,  I 
hope  to  join  Odonel  Marion  with  a  troop  of  fifty  dmi,  gathered 
from  among  your'own  parisluoQers  i  These  are  the  people  who  ai« 
so  willing  to  submit,  according  to  your  account;  pray  you,  unde^ 
never  write  their  history." 

"  Robert,  you  surprise  me." 

^  Pleasantly,  I  hc^mine  uncle— it  is  the  truth*  The  whole  was 
planned  by  Colonel  Marion,  from  whom  I  have  this  duty  in  charga 
Disguised,  he  has  been  through  your  parish.  Disguised,  he  sat  at 
your  board,  in  the  chanuster  of  a  tory  commissary,  and  your  scorn- 
ful treatment  persuaded  him  to  hope  that  you  might  be  brought 
into  action.    Are  you  staggered  now }" 

Hie  colonel  was  dumb  when  he  heard  this  nanrative ;  and  Major 
flJnglfltoiB  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  little  events 
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t)f  recent  occurreDoe  in  the  neigkbourbood,  as  we  kave  already  nar- 
rated them,  subsequently  to  his  assumption  of  oommimd  in  the  Gy* 
press  Swamp.  The  story,  though  it  gave  him  pleasure,  was  a  sad 
rebuke  to  Colonel  Walton's  patriotism.  He  soavoely  heard  him  to 
the  end. 

**  Now,  Heaven  help  me,  Robert,  but  I  take  shame  to  myself  that 
you,  ahnoet  a  stranger  upon  the  Ashley,  should  have  thus  taken  the 
lead  out  of  my  own  hand,  as  I  may  say^  and  anMMig  my  own  peo- 
ple." 

"Itisnot  toohite,uiicle,to  amend  the  error.  You  may  yet  help 
greatly  to  finish  what  has  been  tolerably  well  begun." 

^  No—it  is  not  too  late.  I  can  do  much  with  Dorchester  and 
Goose  Creek.  I  have  influence  throughout  St  Paul's,  and  great 
part  of  St  George's.    Cane  Acre  will  dome  out  to  a  man." 

R^ndly  moving  to  and  fro  along  the  apartmei^  Colonel  Wakon 
enumerated  to  himseli^  in  under  tones^  the  various  sections  of  coun- 
try in  his  knowledge  which  he  thought  mig^t  be  moved  at  his  in- 
sdgstion.  His  nephefw  did  not  suffer  the  mood  of  his  unde  to 
relax. 

"  Now  is  the  time,  uncle — ^now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  t  Your  name 
will  do  everything  in  this  quarter;  and  you  may  coi^ecture  for 
yourseU^  what  the  shame  must  be,  if  others  achieve  the  work  which 
you  touched  not.  You  have  now  a  glorious  opportunity  at  this 
season ;  Tarleton,  whom  they  so  much  dreml,  beiAg  absent  ;Wemyto 
in  another  direction,  and  your  garrison  so  weak  in  Dorchester  that 
they  cannot  easily  spare  a  detachment  Be^d?^  ti^  approach  of 
Gates  promises  sufficient  employm«at  to  all  the  force  which  Raw- 
don  and  Comwallis  can  bripg  up." 

**The  thing  looks  well,"  said  Walton,  musingly. 

*^  Never  better,  if  the  heart  be  firm.  Now  is  Uie  time,  if  ever — 
beat  up  recruits — sound,  stimulate  your  neighbojirs,  and  dash  up 
with  as  smart  a  force  as  you  can  possibly  muster  to  join  with  the 
army  from  Virginia.  They  will  receive  you  joyfully,  and  your 
corps  must  increase  with  every  mile  in  your  progress." 

"  Would  I  were  on  the  way ;  but  the  beginning  is  yet  to  byo  made, 
and  on  what  plea  shall  I  se^  to  persuade  others,  without  authoritv 
myself  and  blown  as  one  having  taken  protection  t" 
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^That  latter  dMBcultj  is  cured  by  the  asBamption  of  a  new 
character.  Destroy  the  one  accnrsed  instrumeiit,  and,  in  its  place, 
I  am  proud  tc  hand  you  a  badge  of  lionour  and  of  confidence. 
Look  on  this  paper  and  peruse  this  letter.  The  one  is  from  hss 
excellency,  Goyemor  Rutledge — ^the  other  from  Colonel  Marion. 
Read— read!" 

Walton  unfidded  the  envelope,  and  the  commission  of  Goyernor 
Rutledge  as  colonel  of  state  militia  met  his  eye:  the  letter  frofm 
Colonel  Marion  was  an  inyitation  to  the  seryice — ^a  brief,  manly, 
modest  letter;  such  as  could  only  come  from  Marion — so  calm, 
so  unassuming,  yet  so  conclusiye  in  its  exhortations. 

^  You  see,  unde,^  said  the  mi^or,  when  he  saw  that  the  other 
had  concluded  the  perusal  of  the  documents — "  you  see,  I  come 
not  unproyided.  Both  Ruttedge  and  Marion  hold  your  name  of 
sufficient  importance  to  our  cause  to  desire  its  influence ;  and  they 
would  baye  yon,  on  any  terms,  emancipate  yourself  from  the  viliar 
nous  bondage — for  it  is  no  less — ^into  which  you  haye  faHen. 
Here,  now,  you  haye  an  oppoiiunity,  by  an  honourable,  and,  let  me 
add,  an  atoning  transaction,  of  returning  to  the  seryice  of  yoUr 
country.  Do  not  let  it  pass  yon.  Let  me  not  think,  my  dear  uncle, 
that  my  word,  pledged  for  you  to  Marion,  when  I  undertook  and 
crayed  this  commission,  was  pledged  m  Tiain,  and  is  now  ferfeited.** 

lliis  warm  appeal  of  Singleton,  in  the  utterance  of  which  he 
had  discarded  ail  that  asperity  whidi  had  kept  pace  with  much  of 
his  share  in  the  prerious  dialogue,  was  soothing  to  his  uncM 
spirit  He  wae  moyed ;  and  slowly  again,  though  unconsdonsly, 
he  read  oyer  the  letter  of  Marion.  So  high  a  oompHment  from  die 
gallant  partisan  was  flattering  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  trust  of 
Goyemor  Rutledge,  tendered  at  a  looment  when  he  was  sufleHng 
from  the  smitings  of  conscience,  was  healing  and  grateful.  For  a 
few  moments  he  spoke  toot ;  but  at  length  approaching  hk  nephew, 
he  seized  his  liand,  and  at  once  ayowed  the  pleasure  it  gaye  him, 
to  ayail  himself  of  the  priyileges  which  the  oommissioD  conferred 
upon  him. 

^  I  will  be  no  longer  wanting  to  my  country,  Robert  I  will  do 
my  dtfty.  This  paper  giyea  me  power  to  enrol  men,  to  krm 
troops,  and  to  act  agaiust  the  enemy,  and  find  my  sanction  in  tha 


\/ 
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commiBttOB  «f  Ihe  execotiire.  I  wiU  do  ao.  I  will  pnuso  bo  loiigeri 
andf  spite  of  Iho  McriftcA^  will  Aot  as  the  oecasioii  requires.'* 

Tke  oonjutflnanoe  of  Major  SingletoD)  and  that  of  HuiQphiiea» 
no  leasy  glowed  with  an  honest  pleasure^  as  the  former  replied —     t 

^Spoken  arit  abonld  be^  Golooel  ^altoo-^-^spoken  aa  it  should 
be.  The  deckioa  eomes  late,  but  not  too  late*  It  is  redeeming, 
and  God  grant  that  it  be  as  pfo»perpus  to  all  as  it  is  si^relj  proper 
aad  pnusewovthy^" 

^So  i  bsliere  it,  or  I  would  not  m>w  adopt  it:  but,  Robert^ 
know  yon  not  that  sueh  a  dedsMHi  makee  me  a  beggar !    Sequea- 


'^Now,  out  upon  ity  nade  I  why  will  you  still  hi^hwt  your  good  ^ 
wofka  witk  a  weight  wkdciL  shall  for  ever  beep  them  from  heaven's 
si^^tf    You  are  no  niggard — ^you  live  profusely — care  not  lor 
money:  whertftwe  this  reference  to  wealth  in  comparison  with 
honour  and  hottoumbie  du^  I" 

*  The  wealth  is  nothing,  Robert ;  but  I  have  a  strftnge  love  for 
these  old  groves — ^thia  family  mansion,  descended  to  me  like  a 
sacred  trust  through  so  many  hands  and  ancestors.  I  would  not 
that  they  shonkl  be  lost." 

The  youth  looked  slen^  at  the  speakar  lor  ^.  few  moments  in 
sileDee,  but  the  fisrott  emotion  at  length  found  its  way  to  his  lips 
in  tones  of  like  indigiiataon  witb  that  which  sparkled  from  his 
eyea* 

*^  N^ow,  by  heaven,  uaelei,  bad  I  known  of  this — had  I  dreamed 
that  thou  hadat  wdghed,  for  an  instanty  the  fiqe  sense  of  honour 
in  the  scales  against  thy  love  of  tbia  thy  dwelling-place — my  own 
hand  should  have  ap|4ied  the  torch  to  its  shingleB.  Dearly  as 
I  haveloMed  this*  vkk  noumsion,  I  myself  would  have  freely  kindle^ 
the  flame  which  should  ha;ve  burned  it  to  the  ground.  X  would 
have  watched  the  %x^  as  it  swept  thfou^^  these  old  trees,  scathing 
and  scattering  the  branches  under  which  I  had  a  thousand  times 
played — I  would  have  beheld  thdr  ruin  with  a  pleasurable  emo- 
tion; and  aa  they  fell  successively  to  the  earth  which  they  once 
sheltered,  I  would  have  shouted  in  triumph,  that  I  saved  you 
Irma  the  dishonfmrable  bai^n  which  yo!u  hai:e  made  £or. their 
protection  so  kmg." 
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*^BQt  Kate,  Kate,  Robert ;  my  tweet  ^hild-^Hny  <mly  child  T' 

It  was  all  tliat  the  &ther  said,  but  it  was  eifiough,  if  not  to  cou* 
rince,  at  least  to  silence,  the  indignant  speaker.  Her  good  was, 
indeed,  a  consideration ;  and  when  Singleton  reflected  upon  the 
tender  care  which  had  kept  ber  from  privation  «nd  sorrow  all  her 
life  hitherto,  he  could  not  help  feeling  how  natural  was  such  a  con- 
sideration  to  the  mind  oF  such  a'&ther. 

But  the  emotion  had  subsided — ^the  more  visible  portiona  of  itt 
at  least;  and  Colonel  Walton,  his  n^hew,  and  Humphries,  en- 
gaged in  varbos  conversation,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  labours  that 
lay  before  them.  Having  gained  his  object,  however.  Major  Single* 
^ton  was  in  no  mood  to  remain  much  loiiger.  His  duties  were 
Various;  his  litHe  ^Uad  required  bis  attentwu^  as  he  well  knew 
how  little  subordination  could  be  had  from  raw  militiarmen,  unless 
in  the  continued  and  controlling  presence  of  their  commander. 
The  hour  was  growing  late,  and  some  portion  of  his  time  was  due 
to  his  sister  and  the  ladies,  who  awaited  his  coming  in  the  snug 
back  or  family  parlour,  into  which  none  but  the  select  few  ever 
found  aditiission. 

Leaving  Humphries  in  the  chaige  of  Colonel  Walton,  our  hero 
approached  the  <^et  sanctuary  with  pecnliar  emotions^  There 
was  a  soft  melancholy  pervading  the  litde  cirde>  The  moral  in- 
fluence of  such  a  condition  as  that  of  Emily  Singleton  was  touch* 
ingly  felt  by  all  around  her.  The  high-spirited,  the  proud  Katha- 
rine Walton  grew  meek  and  humUe^  wh«i  she  gaxed  upon  the 
tmS^retj  dying  by  a  protracted  and  a  painful  deaths  in  the  midst  of 
youth,  rich  in  beauty,  and  with  asuperiority  of  mind  which  might 
well  awaken  admiration  in  the  other,  and  envy  in  her  own  sex. 
Yet  she  wds  dying  with  the  mind  alive,  but  unexerdasd;  a  hearC 
warm  with  a  true  aflection,  yet  utterly  unappropriated ;  sensibili- 
ties  touching  and  charming,  which  had  only  lived,  that  memory 
might  mourn  the  more  over  those  sweets  of  character  so  well  known 
to  enjoyment,  yet  so  little  enjoying. 

It  was  a  thought  to  make  the  proud  heart  humble ;  and  Kate 
looked  upon  her  cousin  with  tearful  eyes.  She  sat  at  her  feet, 
toying  no  word,  while  the  brother  of  the  dying  girl,  taking  a  phioe 
l^eside  her,  lifted  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  where  she  seemed 
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pleased  thai  'it  alu>idd  lie^  while  he  pceaaed  hia  Upa  fondlj.  aud-fre^ 
qaeukly.  to  hor  foiehead.  In  miumauied  tonea^  unheard  by  the  rest| 
she  carried  on  with  him  a  little  dialogae,  half  playftil,  half  tender 
in  which  «hbprei8ad)him  on  the  subjeot  of  hia  k)?e  for  her  cousin. 
The  inailticNi  of  Eate'a  name,  a  little  louder  than,  she  usually  spoke, 
called  for  the  latter!s  altenti<w,  who  looked  up,  and  a  suffusion  of 
htf  cheek  seemed  4o  show  a  something  of  consciousness  in  her 
mind  of  what  was  the  subject .  between  them.  The  eye  of  Emily 
caught  the  glance^  and  a  smile  of  archness  played  over  her  lips  for 
an  instant^  bat  soon  made  way  for  that  earnest  and  settled  melan- 
choly of  lookwibich  was  now  the  habitual  expression  of  her  fiiee. 
They  continued  to  converse  together,  the  others  only  now  and  then 
raingting  in 'the  dialogue,  on  those  various  little  matters  belonging 
to  her  old  home  and  its  associates,  which  a  young  and  gentle  na- 
ture 4ike  h6i»<  would  be  apt  to  remember.  Sometimes,  so  feeble 
was  her  uttoaaee  that  Robert  was  compelled  to  place  his  ear  to 
her  lips  the  better  to  take  in  what  she  said. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  moments  that. a- severe  dap  of  thunder 
recalled  the  major  to  a  sense  of  his  duties*  The  sudden  ooucusaiou 
startled  the  nervous  maiden,  and  Kate  came  to  her  assistance,  sr- 
that  his  hand  was  brought  once  more  in  contact  with  that  of  tho 
woman  he  loved,  in'4he  performance  of  an  office  almost  too  sacredly 
stern  to  permit  of  the  show  of  that  other ,  emotion  which  he  ye*< 
felt — how  strangely  l-*-in  his  bosom.  The  blood  tingled  and  gk>wed 
in  his  veins,  and  she,  too — she  withdrew  her  fingers  the  moment 
her  service  could  well  be  dispensed  with.  Another  roll  of  the 
thunder  and  a  message  from  Humphries  warned  Singleton  of  the 
necessity  ef  tearing  himself  from  a  scene  only  too  painfully  fascinat- 
ing. He  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  aunt,  and  pressing  the 
lipe  of  hiis  sister  fondly^  her  last  words  to  him  were  comprised  in  a 
whisper — 

^SpiirB  Kfe — save  life,  Bobert,  when  you.csA:  God  Uess  you  I 
and  come  back  to  me  soon." 

Kate  encountered  him  in  the  passageway. .  Hertiook  was  »ome-, 
thing  troubledy  and  her  visible  emotion  might  have  been  grateful 
to  the  vanity  of  our  hero,  did  he  not  see  how  unusually  coveied 
with  gloom  were  the  features  of  her  face. 
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**  Dear  Kate — sweet  eomnn — I  must  leave  jou.  now.'' 

^I  know  it,  Robert^I  know  more:  you  lunre  permaded  my 
father  to  break  his  parole." 

**  I  hare  done  my  beat  towaids  it,  Kate ;  bat  if  he  baa.resolyed, 
the  impake  was  as  much  his  own  as  from  me.  He/xrald  not  well 
have  avoided  it  in  the  end,  situated  as  he  was." 

"  Perhape  not,  Robert ;  still,  your  pereuasioim  have  been  the  moat 
immediately  m*gent ;  and  though  I  dread  the  resulty  I  cannot  well 
blame  you  for  what  you  have  done.  I  now  wiab  to  know  from 
you,  what  are  the  chances  in  fiwour  of  his  soccessfiil  action.  I  would 
at  least  console  myself  by  iheir  recapitulation  when  he  is  absent, 
and  perhaps  in  danger.** 

Major  Singleton  gave  a  pvomising  aooovnt  of  the  prospects  be- 
fore tbem ;  such,  indeed,  as  they  appeared  at  that  time  to  the  san- 
guine AmerioaBs,  and  needing  but  litde  exaggeration  to  psmuade. 
She  seemed  satined,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  entreat  her  upon  a 
subject  purely  selfisL 

^Bpeak  not  now-^not  now  on  such  a  matter.  Have  we  not 
enough,  Robert,  to  trouble  us  f  Danger  and  death,  grief  and  many 
apprehensions  hang  over  us,  and  will  not  suffer  such  idle  thoun^ts," 
was  the  reply. 

^  These  are  no  idle  thoughts,  Kate,  since  they  belong  ao  okwely 
to  our  happiness.     Say  to  me,  then,  only  say  that  you  love  me.** 

^  I  love  you,  indeed — to  be  sure  I  do,  as  a  cousin  and  as  a 
friend ;  but  really  you  ask  too  much  when  you  crave  for  more.  I 
have  no  time,  do  feeling,  for  other  love  in  these  moments." 

^*  Nay,  be  serious,  Kate,  and  say.  We  know  not  how  soon  our 
situation  may  change.  I  am  hourly  exposed  in  a  haaardous  service 
— I  may  perish ;  and  I  would,  before  such  an  event,  be  secure  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  look  to  you  for  that  love  whid^  would  make 
me  happy  while  living,  or — " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  eod,  sarcastic  speech,  coniclttdiiig  the 
sentence  for  him  in  a  manner  most  annoying —  r 

^  Drop  a  tear  for  me  when  I  am  dead." 

She  saw  that  he  looked  displeased,  and  immediately  after,  with 
■n  art  peculiarly  her  own,  she  diverted  his  anger. 

^  Nay,  dear  cousin,  forgive  me ;  but  you  looked  the  oonclusi<m, 
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and  80  paiheikally,  I  thoogfat  it  not  improbable  thai  ita  utterance 
would  find  you  speechlen.  Be  not  so  tragic,  I  pray  you.  I  am 
serious  enough  as  it  is — ^soberiy  serious,  not  tragically  so.  Be 
reasonable  for  a  while,  and  reflect  that  these  very  vicissitudes  of 
your  present  mode  of  life  should  discourage  you  from  pressing  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  Whether  I  love  you  or  not,  except  as  a 
relation.  It  requires  time  to  make  up  one's  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  trust  me  I  shall  think  of  it  in  season.  But,  just  now,  I  cannot 
— and  hear  me,  Robert,  firmly  and  honestly  I  tell  you,  while  these 
difficulties  last,  while  my  father's  life  is  in  danger,  and  while  your 
lister  li«8  in:  my  arma  helpless  and  dying,  I  not  only  cannot,  but  will 
dot,  atlMnpt  to  answer  you.  F^Mrbear  the  subject,  then,  I  pray  yo«, 
for  a  better  season ;  aad  remember,  when  I  speak  to  you  thus,  I  speak 
to  you  as  n  woman,  with  some  pretensions  to  good  sense,  who  wili 
try  to  tlihik  upon  her  affections  as  calmly  as  upon  the  most  simple 
and  dctteslic  necessity  of  her  Kfe.  Be  satisfied,  then,  that  you  will 
have  jttstioe.'' 

Another  sunmions  from  Humphries  betow,  and  a  sudden  rush  of 
wind  along  the  casement,  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  conclud* 
ii^'tbe  Interview.  He  had  barely  .time  to  press  her  hand  to  his 
lips  when  she  hurried  him  down  to  her  father.  A  few  brief  words 
of  parting,  a  solemn  renewal  of  their  pledges,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, ^e  two  partisans  were  on  horse,  speeding  down  the  long 
ai^mie  on  the  way  to  their  encampment 
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**  *Tm  a  wild  night,  jt  then  tre  tbote  tbrottd 
TIm  rtorm  <»frend»  not.    Tii  bmt  oppraamoa  hidM* 
WhiU  hur,  th«  wottrge  of  oonacionee,  lifU  a  whip 
Bayofid  hi*  bast  capacity  to  fly." 

Thb  evening,  >'b.]ch  had.  been  beautiful  before,  had  UBdeEgone  a 
«bai^.  The  moon  was  obeoured,  an^  gigantio  ahadowsi  den»e  and 
winged,  hurried  with  deep^toned  orieft  along  the  heavens,  as  if  in 
angry  pursuit.  Oooasionaily,  in  sudden  gusts,  the  winds  moaned 
heavily  among  the  pines ;  a  eooling  freshness  impregDated  the  ai- 
rao^bere,  and  repeated  flashes  of  sharpest  lightning  imparted  to 
the  prospect  a  splendour  which  illuminated,  while  increasing  the 
perils  of  that  path  which  our  adventurers  were  now  pursuing.  Large 
drops,  at  moments,  fell  from  the  driving  clouds,  and  every  thing 
promised  the  eoming  on  of  one  of  those  sudden  and  severe  thunder 
storms,  so  common  to  the  early  summer  of  the  South. 

Singleton  looked. up  anxiously  at  the  wild  confusion  of  sl^  and 
forest  a^>and  him.  The  woods  seemed  to  apprehi^nd  the  danger,  and 
the  melancholy  sighing  of.  their  branches  appeared  to  indica|;#  ai| 
instinct  consciousness,  which  had  its  moral  likeness  to  the  feeling  in 
the  bosom  of  the  observer.  How  many  of  these  mighty  pines  were  to 
be  prostrated  under  that  approaching  tempest  1  how  many  beauti- 
ful vines,  which  had  clung  to  them  like  affections  that  only  desire 
an  object  to  fasten  upon,  would  share  in  their  ruin  I  How  could 
Singleton  overlook  the  analogy  between  the  fortune  of  his  family 
and  friends,  and  that  which  his  imagination  depicted  as  the  pro- 
bable desdny  of  the  forest  f 

^  We  shall  have  it  before  long,  Humphries,  for  you  see  the  black 
horns  yonder  in  the  break  before  us.  I  begin  to  feel  the  warm 
breath  of  the  hurricane  already,  and  we  must  look  out  for  some 
smaller  woods.  I  like  not  these  high  pines  in  a  storm  like  this,  so 
use  your  memory,  man,  and  lead  on  to  some  thioket  of  scrubby 
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oaks — if  you  can  think  of  one  near  at  hand.  Hz. ! — we  must  speed 
— ^we  hare  lingered  too  long.  Why  did  you  not  hurry  me  f  You 
should  have  known  how  ifiiBcuIt  it  was  for  me  to  hurry  myself  in 
such  a  situation." 

This  was  spoken  by  Singleton  at  moments  when  the  gusts  per- 
mitted him  to  be  heard,  and  when  the  irregularity  of  the  route 
suffered  his  companion  to  keep  beside  him.  The  lieutenant  Bit- 
swered  promptly — 

**  That  was  the  very  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  hurry  you, 
major.  I  knew  you  hadn't  seen  your  folks  for  a  mighty  long  spelt, 
and  so  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  break  in  upon^  you,  though 
r  felt  dubious  that  the  storm  would  be  soon  upon  us.** 

^A  bad  reason  for  a  soldier.  Friends  and  family  are  scarcely 
desirable  at  such  a  time  as  this,  since  we  can  seldom  see  them,  or 
mly  see  their  suffering.    Ha  !^-that  was  sharp !" 

**  Yes,  sir,  but  at  some  <fistance.  We  are  coming  to  the  stunted 
oaks  now,  which  are  rather  squat,  and  not  so  likely  to  gire  as  the 
pines.  There  aint  so  much  of  *em,  you  see.  Keep  a  look  out,  sir, 
or  the  branches  will  pull  you  from  your  horse.  The  road  here  is 
pretty  much  overgrown,  and  the  vines  crowd  thick  upon  if* 

^  A  word  in  season,'*  exclaimed  Singleton,  as  he  drew  back  be- 
fore  an  overhanging  branch  which  had  beein  bent  by  the  wind,  and 
was  thrust  entirely  across  his  path;  A  few  moments  were  spent 
in  rounding  the  obstruction,  and  the  storm  grew  heavier ;  the  winds 
no  longer  laboured  among  the  treed,  but  rushed  along  with  a  force 
which  flattened  their  elastic  tops,  so  -that  it  either  swept  clean 
through  them,  or  laid  them  prostrate  for  ever.  A  stronger  hold, 
a  positive  straining' in  their  effort,  became  necessary  now,  with  both 
riders,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  firmly  in  their  saddles;  While 
their  horses,  with  uplifted  ears,  and  an  occasional  snort,  in  this 
manner,  not  less  than  by  a  shiver  of  their  whole  frames,  betrayed 
their  own  apprehensions,  and,  as  it  were,  appealed  to  their  nuisters 
for  protection. 

''The  dumb  beast  knows  where  to  look,  after  all,  major:  he 
knowft  thait  man  is  most  able,  you  see,  to  tak^  care  of  him,  though 
macb  watots  Ini  keeper  t6o.  But  thd  beast  dobt  knc wthat.  He's  like 
tlie  good  tidier  that  minds  his  own  captain,  and  looks  to  hini  only, 
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though  the  captain  himself  has  a  general  from  whom  he  gets  kis 
orders.  Now,  say  what  you  will,  major,  there's  reason  in  the  horse 
•^the  good  hpxse,  I  meao,  for  some  hoxsea  thai  Fve  straddled  in 
my  time  have  shown  themselves  mighty  foolish  and  unreasonaUeb" 

Humphries  stroked  the  neck  of  his  steed  fondly,  and  coaxed  him 
fay  an  affectionate  word,  as  he  uttered  himself  thus,  with  no  very 
profound  philosophy.  He  seemed  desirous  of  assuring  the  steed 
that  he  held  him  of  the  better  class,  and  favoured  him  accordingly. 
Singleton  assented  to  the  notionr  of  his  companion,  who  did  not, 
however,  see  the  smile  which  accompanied  his  answer. 

^  Yes,  yes,,  Humphries,  the  horse  knows  his  master,  and  is  the 
least  able  or  willing  of  all  animals  to  do  without  him.  I  would  wa 
had  our  nags  in  safety  now :  I  would  these  five  miles  were  well 
over." 

*'It's  a  tough  ride;  but  thud's  so  much  the  better,  major — the 
less  apt  we  are  to  be  troubled  with  the  tones." 

"  I  should  rather  plunge  through  a  crowd  of  them,  now,  in  a 
obarge  against  superior  cavalry,  than  take  it  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
when  the  wind  lifts  you,  at  every  bound,  half  out  of  your  saddle, 
and,  but  for  the  lightning,  which  comes  quite  too  nigh  to  be  at  all 
times  pkasant,  your  face  would  make  momentary  acquaintance 
with  boughs  and  branches^  vines  and  th(»iu,  that  give  no  notice 
and  leave  their  mark  at  every  brash.  A  charge  were  far  less  dif- 
ficult" 

**  Almost  as  safe,  sir,  that's  certain,  and  not  more  unpleasant. 
But  let  us  hold  up,  major,  for  a  while,  and  push  for  the  thicket 
We  shall  npw  have  the  wo;r8t  of  the  hurricane.  See  the  edge  of  it 
yonder — ^how  black  I  and  pow — only  hear  the  roaring  I" 

^  Yes,  it  comes.  I  feel  it  on  my  cheek.  It  sends  a  breath  like 
fire  before  it,  sultry  and  thick,  as  if  it  had  been  sweeping  all  daj 
over  beds  of  the  hottest  sand.    Lead  the  way,  Humphries." 

"  Here,  sir, — follow  close  and  quick.  There's  a  clump  of  forest, 
with  nothing  but  small  trees,  lying  to  the  left — now,  sir,  that  flash 
will  show  it  to  you — there  we  can  be  snug  till  the  storm  passes  over. 
It  has  a  long  body  and  it  shakes  it  mightily,  but  it  goes  too  fast  to 
stay  long  in  its  journey,  and  a  few  minutes,  sir — a  few  minutes  ia 
all  we  want    Mind  the  vine  there,  sir ;  and  there,  to  your  Uft,  *a 
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ft  gully,  whore  au  old  tree's  roots  have  come  up.  Now,  major,  tho 
sooner  we  dismount  and  squat  with  our  horses  the  better.'* 

They  had  now  reached  the  spot  to  which  Humphries  had  directed 
hift  course — a  thick  undergrowth  of  small  timber— of  field  pine,  the 
stunted  oak,  black-jack,  and  hickory — ^few  of  sufficient  sixe  to  feel 
the  foiice  of  llie  tempest,  or  prove  very  conspicuous  conductors  of 
the  lightning.  Obeying  the  suggestion  and  following  the  example 
of  his  companion,  Singleton  dismounted,  and  the  two  placed  them- 
selves  and  theb  horses  as  much  upon  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
chunp  as  possible,  yet  sufficiently  fiur  to  escape  any  danger  from  its 
overthrow.  Here  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  t^onpest  Hie 
experienced  woodman  alone  could  have  spoken  for  its  approach. 
A  moment's  pause  had  intervened,  when  the  suddenly  aroused 
elements  seemed  as  suddenly  to  have  sunk  into  grim  repose.  A 
slight  sighing  of  the  wind  only,  as  it  wound  sluggbhly  along  the 
distant  wood,  had  its  warning,  and  the  dense  blackness  of  the  em- 
bodied storm  was  oiily  evident  at  moments  when  the  occasional 
rush  of  the  lightning  made  visible  its  gloomy  terrors. 

*^  If  s  making  ready  for  a  charge,  major :  it's  just  like  a  good 
captain^  sir,  that  calls  in  his  scouts  and  sentries,  and  orders  all 
tiiingB  to  keep  quiet,  and  without  beat  of  drum  gets  all  fixed  to 
spring  out  from  the  bush  upon  them  that's  coming.  It  won't  be 
long  now,  sir,  before  we  get  it ;  but  just  now  it's  still  as  the  grave. 
It's  waiting  for  its  outriders — them  long  streaky  white  clouds  it 
sent  out  an  hour  ago,  like  so  many  scouts.  They're  a-coming  up 
now,  and  when  they  all  get  up  together — then  look  out  for  the 
squall.  Quiet  now,  Mossfoot — quiet  now,  creature — don't  be  fright- 
ened— ^it's  not  a-going  to  hurt  you,  old  fellow — not  a  bit" 

Humphries  patted  his  favourite  while  speaking,  and  strove  to 
soothe  and  quiet  the  impatience  which  both  horses  exhibited.  This 
was  in  that  strange  pause  of  the  storm  which  is  its  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  South — ^that  singular  interregnum  of  the  winds^ 
When,  after  giving  repeated  notice  of  their  most  terrific  action,  they 
seem  almost  to  forget  their  purpose,  and  for  a  few  moments  appear 
to  slumber  in  their  inactivity. 

But  the  pause  was  only  momentary,  and  was  now  at  an  end. 
In  another  instant  they  heard  the  rush  and  the  roar,  as  of  a  tliou 
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sand  wild  steeds  of  the  desert  ploughing  the  sands ;  then  follow^ 
the  mournful  howling  of  the  trees — ^the  shrieking  of  the  lashed 
winds,  as  i^  under  the  influence  of  some  fierce  demon  who  enjoyed 
his  triumph,  they  plunged  through  the  forest,  wailing  at  their  own 
destriictiye  progress,  vet^oompelled  unswerv^Qgly  to.  hurry  forwai^d. 
They  twisted  the  pine  from  its  pkce,  snapping ,  it  as  a  reed,  while 
its  heayy  fall  to  the  gjcormd  which  it  had  so  loig  sheltered,  called 
up,  eyen  ^mid  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  a  thousand  echoes  from  the 
forest  The  branches  of  the  wood  were  prostrated  libe  so  much 
heather^  wrested  and  swept  from  the  tree  yfhick  yielded  thein  with- 
out a  struggle  to  the  hbst ;  and  the  crouching  horses  and  riders 
below  were  in  an  instant  covered  with  a  cloud  of  fragments.  These 
were  the  preoursois  merely :  then  came  the  arrowy  flight  i^id  form 
of  the  hurricane  itself — its  actual  bulk — its  embodied  power,  press- 
ing along  through  the  forest  in  a  gyratory  progress,  not  fifty  yards 
wide,  never  distending  in  width,  yet  capricioqsly  winding  from 
right  to  left  and  left  to  right,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  as  if  a  playful 
spirit  thus  strove  to  mix  with  all  the  terrors  of  destruction  ^e 
sportive  mood  of  the  most  idle  fancy.  In  this  progress,  the  whole 
wood  in  its  path  underwent  prostration-^the  tall,  proud  pine,  th,e 
deep-rooted  and  unbending  oak,  the  small  cedar  and  the  pliant 
shrub,  torn,  dismembered  of  their  fine  proportions ;  some,  only  by 
a  timely  yielding  to  the  pressure,  passed  over  with  little  injury,  as  if 
too  much  scorned  by  the  assailant  for  his  wrath.  The  larger  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  our  partisans  had  taken 
shelter,  shared  the  harsher  fortune  generally,  for  they  were  in  the 
very  track  of  the  tempest  Too  sturdy  and  massive  to  yield,  they 
withheld  their  homage,  and  were  either  snapped  off  relentlessly  and 
short,  or  were  torn  and  twisted  up  from  their  very  roots.  The, poor 
horses,  with  eyes  staring  in  the  direction  of  the  storm,  with  ears 
erect,  and  manes  flying  in  the  win4)  stood  trembling  in  every  joint, 
too  much  terrified,  or  too  conscious  of  their  helplessness,  to  attempt 
to  fly.  AU  around  the  crouching  party  the  woods  seemed  fpr 
several  seconds  absolutely  flattpned.  Huge  trees  were  prostrated, 
and  their  branches  were  clustering  thickly,  and  aln^ost  forming  a 
prison  around  them;  leaving  it  doubtful,  as  the  huge  terror  .rolled 
over  their  heads,  whether  they  could  ever  make  their  eftcape  from 
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the  enoloBure.  Rush  after  rush  of  the  trooping  winds  went  over 
them,  keepmg  them  immorable  in  their  crowded  shelter  and  posi- 
tion—each succeeding  troop  wilder  and  weightier  than  the  last^ 
until  at  length  a  sullen,  bellowing  murmur,  which  before  they  had 
not  heard,  announced  the  greater  weight  of  the  hurricane  to  be 
overthrowing  the  forests  in  the  distance. 

The  chief  danger  had  overblown.  Gradually  the  warm,  oppres- 
sive breath  passed  off;  the  air  agaiti  grew  suddenly  cool,  and  a 
gush  of  heUvy  drops  came  falling  fikym  the  heavens,  to  if  they  too 
had  been  juM  released  from  the  intolerable  pressure  which  had 
burdened  earth.  Moaning  pitifully^  the  prostrated  trees  and  shrubs^ 
those  whibh  had  survived  the  storm,  though  shorn  by  its  scythes, 
gradually,  and  seemingly  with  painful  effort,  once  more  elevated 
themselves  to  their  old  position.  Their  sighings,  as  they  did  so, 
were  almost  human  to  the  ears  of  our  crouching  warriors,  whom 
their  movement  in  part  released.  Far  and  near,  the  moaning  of 
the  forest  around  them  was  strangely,  but  not  unpleasantiy,  height- 
ened in  its  effect  upon  their  senses,  by  the  distant  and  declining 
roar  of  the  past  and  far  travelling  hurricane,  as,  ploughing  the  deep 
woods  and  layitig  waste  all  in  its  progess,  it  rushed  on  to  a  meet- 
ing with  the  kindred  storms  that  gather  about  the  gloomy  Oape 
Hatteras,  and  stir  and  foam  along  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic» 

'^  Well,  Fm  glad  it's  no  worse,  major,**  cried  Humphries,  rising 
and  shaking  himself  from  the  brush  with  which  he  was  covered. 
'^The  danger  is  now  over,  though  it  was  mighty  close  to  our 
haunches.  Look,  now,  at  this  pine,  split  all  to  shivers,  and  the  top 
not  five  feet  from  Mossfoot's  quarters.  The  poor  beast  would  ha' 
been  in  a  sad  fix  a  little  to  the  left  there." 

Extricating  themselves,  they  helped  their  steeds  out  of  the  brush, 
though  with  soiHe'dlfBculty — soothing  them  all  the  while  with 
words-  of  encouragement  As  Humphries  had  already  remarked 
<n  his'lrude  fashion,  the  horse,  at  such  moments,  feels  and  acknow- 
ledges his  dependence  upon  man,  lo<^'to  him  for  the  bridle,  and 
^ea  to  him  for  protection*  They  were  almost  passive  in  the  hands 
of  their  masters,  and  under  the  unsubsided  fear  would  have  followed 
Ui^m,  like  tame  dogs,  in  any  <lir(^tion. 
<  Hiv^l^no,  though  diminiahed  of  its  terrors,  still  ocmtinued ;  but 
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this  did  not  discourage  die  troopeni,  Thoj  were  soon  mounted 
and  onoe  m<Hre  upon  their  way.  The  darkness,  in  part,  had  been 
dissipated  by  the  hurricane.  It  had  swept  on  to  other  rc^ons, 
leaving  behind  it  only  detached  masses  <^  wind  an,d  rain-clouda 
sluggishly  hanging,  or  fitiiilly  flying  along  the  sjky.  These,  though 
still  sufBcient  to  defeat  the  hght  of  the  moon,  could  not  altogether 
prevent  a  straggling  ray  which  peeped  out  timidly  at  pauses  in 
the  storm ;  and  which,  tiiough  it  could  not  iilumine  still  contrived 
to  diminish  somewhat  the  gloomy  and  forbidding  character  of  the. 
scene.  Such  gleams  in  the  natural,  are  like  the  assurances  of  hope 
in  the  moral  world — ^they  speak  of  to-morrows—they  promise  us 
that  the  douds  must  pass  away — ^they  cheer,  when  there  is  little 
left  to  charm. 

The  path  over  which  the  partisans  journeyed  had  been  little  • 
used,  and  was  greatly  overgrown.  They  could  move  but  slowly, 
therefore,  in  the  imperfect  light ;  and,  but  for  the  frequent  flashes 
of  lightning  it  might  have  been  doubtful,  though  Humphries  knew 
the  country,  whether  they  could  have  found  their  way.  But  the 
same  agent  which  gave  them  light,  had  nearly  destroyed  them. 
While  Humphries,  descending  from  hiB  steed,  which  he  led  by  the 
bridle,  was  looking  about  for  a  by-path  that  he  expected  to  find  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  lightning,  and  the  over- 
whelming  blaze  which  seemed  to  kindle  all  around  them,  and 
remuned  for  several  seconds  stationary,  drove  back  the  now  doubly 
terrified  steeds,  and  almost  blinded  their  riders.  That  of  Singleton 
sank  upon  his  haunches,  while  Moesfoot,  in  her  terror,  drag^^ 
Humphries,  who  still  grasped  firmly  his  bridle,  to  some  little  dis- 
tance in  the  woods.  Sudden  blackness  succeeded,  save  in  one  spot, 
where  a  tree  had  been  smitten  by  the  fiuid,  and  was  now  bUising 
along  the  oozy  gum  at  its  sides.  The  line  of  fire  was  drawn  along 
the  tree,  up  and  down — a  bright  flame,  that  showed  them  more  of 
the  track  they  were  pursuing  than  they  had  seen  before.  In  the 
first  moment  following  the  cessation  of  the  fiercer  blase  made  by 
the  lightning,  and  when  the  tree  first  began  to  extend  a  certaiol 
light,  Singleton  thought  he  saw  through  the  copse  the  outliiie  of 
a  human  form,  on  foot,  n>)ving  quickly  alopg  the  road  above  him. 
Ha  called  quickly  to  Humphries,  but  the  lieutenant  waa  busy  with 
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his  steed,  and  did  not  seem  to  hear.    Again  was  the  object  tisible, 
and  Singleton  then  cried  out — 

"Who  goes  there?— hof 

No  answer ;  and  the  fugitive  only  seemed  to  increase  his  speed, 
turning  aside  to  the  denser  woods,  as  if  he  strove  to  elude  observa- 
tion.   The  challenge  was  repeated. 

*"  What,  ho  I  there— who  goes  9    Speak,  or  I  shoot" 

He  detached  one  of  his  pistols  from  the  holster  as  he  spoke,  and 
cocked  it  to  be  in  readiness.  Still  no  answer,  the  person  addressed 
moving  more  quickly  than  ever.  With  the  sight,  with  an  instinct 
like  lightning,  the  partisan  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  drove  fear- 
lessly through  the  bush  in  pursuit  The  fugitive  now  took  fairly 
to  his  heels,  leaping  over  a  fallen  tree,  fully  in  sight  of  his  pursuer. 
In  a  moment  after,  the  steed  went  after  him — Humphries,  by  this 
time  in  saddle,  closely  following  on  the  heels  of  his  commander. 
For  a  moment  the  object  was  lost  to  nght,  but  in  the  next  he  ap- 
peared again. 

''Stand  r  was  the  cry,  and  with  it  the  shot  The  ball  rushed 
into  the  bush  which  seemed  to  shelter  the  flying  man,  and  where 
they  had  last  seen  him — ^they  bounded  to  the  spot,  but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen. 

**He  was  here — ^you  saw  him,  Humphries,  did  you  notP 

'^  A  bit  <^  him,  major — a  small  chance  of  him  b^ind  the  bush, 
but  too  little  a  mark  for  them  pistols.'* 

**  He  is  there — there  T  and  catching  another  glimpse  of  the  fugi 
tive.  Singleton  led  the  pursuit,  again  firing  as  he  flew,  and,  without 
pausing  to  wait  the  result,  leaping  down  to  the  spot  where  he  ap- 
peared to  them.  The  pursuit  was  equally  fruitless  with  the  aim. 
The  place  was  bare.  They  had  plunged  ihto  a  hollow,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  pond,  almost  knee  deep  in  water.  They  looked 
about  vainly,  Humphries  leading  the  search  with  unusual  ear- 
nestubw. 

^I  like  not,  major,  that  the  fellow  should  escape.  Why  should 
he  stand  a  shot,  rather  than  refuse  to  halt,  and  answer  to  a  civil 
question  f  Fm  dubious,  major,  there^s  something  wrong  in  it ;  and 
he  eaine  from  the  direction  leading  to  cur  camp." 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

<«  A  iMff  that  )mU  hM  work  for-*  ban  alsra 
To  an  o'orooaBiBff  onl^ToiuMnoiu,  Tilo, 
Saako-liko,  that  hofa  th«  baab  and  Utot  tho  hML** 

The  troopers  bad  not  been  well  gone,  before  the  fugitiTe  they  had 
no  vainly  pursued  stood  upon  the  very  spot  which  they  had  left.  He 
rose  from  the  mire  of  the  pond,  in  which  he  had  not  paused  to 
imbed  himself  when  the  search  was  hottest  and  close  upon  him. 
The  conjecture  of  Humphries  was  correct,  and  Goggle  or  Blonay 
was  the  person  they  had  chased.  He  had  left  his  post  in  the  bi- 
vouac when  the  storm  came  on,  and  was  then  upon  his  way  to  his 
mother's  cabin.  From  that  spot  his  &rther  course  was  to  the  Bri- 
tish garrison  with  his  intelligence.  His  determination  in  this  re- 
spect, however,  underwent  a  change,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  progress 
of  the  narrative. 

Never  had  better  knowledge  of  character  been  shown  than  in  the 
estimate  made  by  Humphries  of  that  of  the  deserter.  Gc^le  was 
as  warped  in  morals  as  he  was  blear  in  vision ;  a  wretch  aptly  fitted 
for  the  horse-thief^  the  tory,  and  murderer.  Hjs  objeotB  were  evil 
generally,  and  he  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  means  by  which  to 
secure  them.  Equally  indifferent  to  him  what  comnuindment  he 
violated  in  these  practices;  for,  with  little  regard  from  society,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  it,  and  only  obeyed  its  laws  as  he  feared  and 
would  avoid  their  penalties.  He  hated  society  accordingly  as  he 
was  compelled  to  fear  it  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  power  to  be  de- 
stroyed with  the  opportunity,  as  a  spoil  to  be  appropriated  with 
the  chance  for  its  attainment ;  and  the  moods  of  sudi  a  nature  were 
impatient  for  exercise,  even  upon  occasions  when  he  could  hope  no 
addition  to  his  pleasure  or  his  profit  from  their  indulgence. 

Squat  in  the  ooze  and  water  of  the  creek,  while  the  hone  of  Sin- 
o^eton  at  one  moment  almost  stood  over  him,  he  had  drawn  breath 
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wiib  difScnlty  tlirough  the  leayes  of  a  biuh  growing  apoB  the  edge 
€i  the  ditch  in  which  hia  h«ad  had  found  conoeafaie&t ;  and  in  this 
perilous  situation  his  savage  sinrit  aoiuaUy  prompted  htm  to  thmst 
his  knife  into  the  belly  of  the  animaL  He  had  drawn  it  for  this 
purpose  fiom  his  belt^  while  his  hands  and  body  were  under  watei. 
Its  point  was  already  turned  upward,  when  Singleton  movedr  away 
from  the  daogeious  proximity.  Here  iie  listened  to  Uie  dialogue 
which  the  two  oarried  on  conceming  him ;  and,  even  in  that  predi- 
cament of  dirt  and  danger  in  which  beJay,  his  mind  brooded  over 
a  thousand  modes  by  which  he  should  enjoy  his  malignant  appetite, 
that  craved  for  revenge  up6n  them  botL  When  they  were  fairly 
gone,  he  rose  from  the  mire  and  ascended  caotioDsLy  to  the  bank ; 
shook  himself  like  a  wate»i(^,  while  he  ahnost  shivered  in  the  satu- 
rated garments  which  he  wore ;  then  rubbed  and  grumbled  over  the 
rifle  which  he  had  taken  with  him  into  the  mire,  and  which  came 
out  as  full  of  its  ooze  and  water  as  himselfl 

^  So  ho  r  said  he,  as  he  shook  himself  free  from  the  mud — ^  So 
ho !  they  are  gone  to  old  Moll's  to  look  afier  me,  eh !  Now  would 
I  like  to  put  tins  bullet  into  that  Dorchester  skunk;  Humphries,  d^-n 
him.  I  am  of  bad  blood,  am  I ! — ^my  fiither  a  horse-thief  and  a  mu- 
latto, and  I  only  fit  for  hanging !  The  words  must  be  paid  for ; 
and  Moll  must  answer  for  some  of  them.  She  is  my  mother,  that's 
dear—she  shall  tell  me  this  night  who  my  &tber  is ;  for,  Blonay,  or 
Goggle,  or  the  devil,  I  will  know.  She  shall  put  me  off  no  longer. 
No  I  though  she  tells  me  the  worst— 4hoi%h  she  tells  dm  that  I 
am  the  spawn  of  Jack  Drayton's  driver,  as  once  before  Tve  heard  it** 

Thus  muttering,  he  looked  to  his  flint  and  inspected  the  priming 
of  his  rifle.  With  much  chagrin  he  found  the  powder  saturated 
with  water,  and  the  charge  useless.  He  searched  his  pockete,  but 
his  flask  was  gone.  He  had  purposed  the  murder  of  Humphrito  or 
Singleton  had  this  not  been  the  case.  He  now  without  hesitation 
took  the  track  after  them,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  miserable  day  and  log  hovd  in  which  his  mother,  odfous 
and  dreaded  as  she  was,  passed  fitly  her  existence.  This  spot  was 
dreary  in  the  extreme :  an  old  field ;  a  few  cheerless  phies  rose 
around  it,  and  the  thick  broom  straw  waved  its  equally  bald,  thou^ 
more  crowded  forms  in  uncurbed  vegetation  among  them.    Tfno 
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hoVel  stood  io.  a  hoHow,  lOonftiderabhr  MoW  the  sorrounding  level, 
a^  the  little  gliiMMr  of  light,  stealing  from  between  Ihe  logs,  onlj 
made  its  location  seem  more  okeerless^to  the  observer* 

Bjlonay*^-^!,  aa  we  sfaiftll  herssfter  call  him,  aoo6rdh%  ix>  the 
fiaahion  of  the  oauntiy,  Go^le*-*c8atioiuly  apptoached  a  jungle,  in 
which  he  hid  himself^  about  a  stone's  throw  Iron^  the  hovel.  There 
he  watched,  as  well  ee  he  mighty  hi  the impeWbctiigktef  the  even- 
ing, for  the*a{^>eaninoe  of  the  troopers.  Thou^  mounted,  they  had 
not  jet  suQceeded  in  reachinig  4he  spot,  which,  familiar*  td  hitnl'from 
childhood,  he  well  knew  to  find  in  the  darkest  night,  aiKid  by  a 
route  the  most  directs  He  was  there  before  them,  sntig  ih  his 
cover,  and  coolly  looking  oiit  lor  their  coming.  More  than  onoe 
he  threF  up  the  pan  of  his  rifle,  oarefally  keeping  it  fr6m  its  usual 
click  by  the  intefvention  of  his  finger^  and  cursed  within  himself 
his  ill  fortune,  as  he  lound  the  powder  saturated  with  water,  a  soft 
paste  beneath  his  touch.  He  lihrast  hb  hand  into  his  pocket, 
s^^ng  there  for  some  straggling  grains,  of  which  in  the  emer- 
gency he  might  avail  himself;  but  he  looked  fruitlessly,  and  was 
compelled  to  forego,  the  h<^  of  a  shot,  so  much  desired,  at  bne  or 
other  of  the  persons  now  emerging  from  the  wood  before  him. 

The  barking  of  a  cur  warned  the  indweDer  of  visiters,  bat  with- 
out offering  any  obstacle  to  their  advance.  Humj^ries  proceeded 
first,  and  motioning  his  companion  to  keep  his  saddle,  fastened  his 
horse  to  a  bough,  and  treacBng  lightly,  looked  through  the  crevices 
oft  the  logs  upon  the  cQd  crone  within.  Though  in  June,  a  warm 
season  at  all  times  in  Carolina,  the  old  woman  partook  too  much 
of  the  habits  of  the  very  poor  in  that  region  to  be  without  a  fire ; 
and  with  the  taste  of  the  negro,  she  was  now  bending  over  a  huge 
light  wood  blaze,  with  a  pipe  df  rude  structure  atid  no  small  dimen- 
ttions  in  her  mouth,  from  which  the  occaBi<A[ial  puff  went  forth, 
filling  the  apartment  with  the  unpleasant  effluvia  of  the  vilest  leaf- 
tobacco;  while  her  body  and  head  swung  ever  to  and  fro,  willi  a 
regular  seesaw  motion,  that  seemed  an  haMtlial  exercise.  Her  thin, 
shriyelledi  and  darkly  yellow  features,  were  hag-like  and  jatitidiced. 
The  skin  was  tightly  drawn  across  the  face,  and  the  h1^  cheek- 
bones and  the  nose  seemed  disposed  to  break  through  the  slendbr 
reitrmnts  of  their  covering.    Her  eyes  were  small  and  sunketi*  of  a 
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li^t  grej,  and  had  a  viciovs  twinkle,  that  did  not  aoeord  with  the 
wretched  md  decayed  aspect  of  her  other  features.  Her  forehead 
was  pnuiH^  and  clustered  with  grisly  hair  of  mixed  white  and  black, 
disordered  and  unbound,  but  still  short,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  havihg  but  lately  undergone  clipping  at  the  extremities.'  ISiese 
features,  repulsite  in  themtelves,  were  greatly  heightened  in  their 
offensive  expression  by  the  severe  mouth  and  sharp  diin  below 
ihem.  The  upper  lip  was  flat,  undevelop^  entirely,  while  the 
lotref  was  thrust  forth  in  a  thick  curl,  and,  closely  rising  and 
clinging  to  the  other,  somewhat  lifted  her  glance  into  a  sort  of 
insolent  authority,  which,  sometimes  accompanying  aroused  feel- 
ing, or  an  eletated  mood  of  mind,  might  look  like  dignified  supe- 
riority. The  drefls  which  she  wore  was  of  the  poorest  sort,  the 
commonest  white  homespun  of  the  country,  probably  her  own 
manu&cture,  and  so  indifferently  made,  that  it  hung  about  her  like 
a  sack,  and  gave  a  fhll  view  of  the  brotized  and  skmny  neck  and 
boeotii,  which  a  regard  to  her  appearance  might  hi^ve  prompted 
her  to  conceal.  Beside  her  a  couple  of  cats  of  mamnioth  sise  kept 
up  a  drowsy  hum,  entirely  undisturbed  by  the  yelping  of  the 
cur,  which,  from  his  little  kennel  at  one  end  of  this  hovel,  main- 
tained a  continuous  clamour  at  die  approach  of  Humphries.  The 
old  woman  simply  turned  her  head,  for  a  moment,  to  the  entrance, 
took  this  pipe  from  her  mouth,  and  disdbarging  the  volume  of 
smoke  which  followed  it,  cried  harshly  to  the  dog,  as  if  in  en- 
courageinent.  Her  call  was  answered  by  Htunphf  ies,  who,  rapping 
at  the  door,  spoke  civiUy  to  the  inmate. 

^  Now  open  the  door,  good  womsm.  We  are  friends,  who  would 
speak  with  you.  We  have  been  caught  in  the  storm,  and  want 
you  tb  give'  Us  house-room  till  it's  over." 

^  Friends  ye  may  be,  and  ye  may  not  DoWn  by  the  dry  brandi, 
and  through  the  old  road  to  mother  Blonay's,  is  no  walk  that 
friends  often' take ;  and  if  ye  be  travellers,  go  ye  on,  for  there^  no 
acoommodatiott  for  ye,  and  but  little  here  ye  would  eat-  It^s  a 
poor  oountry  y'are  in,  strangers;  and  nothings  short  of  Dorchester, 
or  it  may  be  Rantowle's,  will  serve  yolir  turn  for  a  tavern." 

^  Now,  out  ttpon  you,  mother !  would  you  keep  a  shut  door  upon 
ua,  and  the  tain  stall  pouring!"  cried  Humphries, sharply. 
8* 
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"T«  bare  been  in  it  over  long^  to  mod  it.  now,  Tm<  thinking, , 
and  ye?d  better  ride  it  ont  I  harve  nothing  for  ye^  if  je  would  Tph.. 
I'm  but  a  lone  woman,  and  mighty  poor;  and  fauve  no  pbite»  no, 
silver,  no  fine  watch^  nor  rings,  nor  anything  that  is  worth  your 
taking.  Oo  to  '  The  OakB,'  or  Middleton  Place,  or  the  old  hall  at 
Archdale,  or  any  of  the  fine  houses;  they  have  plenty  of  good 
picking  there." 

"Now,**  said  Humphries  to  his  superior — "how  pleasantly  the 
old  hag  tells  us  to  go  and  steal,  and  she  looking  down;  as  a  body 
may  say,  into  the  very  throat  of  the  grave  that's  gaping  after  her." 

The  old  ^oman,  meanwhile,  as  if  satisfied  with  what  she  hful 
done,  resumed  her  pipe,  and  recommenced  her  motion,  to  and  fro, 
over  the  blaxe«  Humphries  was  for  a  smart  application  of  the  foot 
to  the  frail  door  that  kept  him  out,  but  to  this  his-<sompanion  re- 
fused aaaentb 

"  Confound  the  old  hag,  major ;  she  will  play  with  us  after  this  . 
fashion  all  the  night.    I  know  her  of  old,  and  that's  the  only  way 
to  serve  her.    Nothing  but  kicks  for  that  breed ;  civility  is  thrown, 
away  upon  them." 

"No,  no — ^you  are  rash ;  let  me  speak.  I  say,  my  good  woman, 
we  are  desirous  of  entrance ;  we  have  business,  and  would  speak 
with  you." 

"  Business  with  me !  and  it's  a  gentleman's  voice  too  I  Maybe  he 
would  have  a  love-charm,  since  there  are  such  fools ;  or  he  has  an 
enemy,  and  would  have  a  bad  mouth  put  upon  him,  shall  make  him 
shrivel  up  and  die  by  inches,  without  any  disease.  I  have  worked 
in  this  business,  and  may  do  more.  Well,  there's  good  wages  for 
it,  and  no  danger.  Who  shall  see,  when  I  beg  in  the  rich  man's 
kitchen,  that  I  put  the  poison  leaf  in  the  soupy  or  stir  the  crumbs 
with  the  parching  co&e,  or  sprinkle  the  powder  with  the  com 
floui',  or  knead  it  up  with  the  dough  t  It's  a  safe  business  enough, 
and  the  pay  is  good,  though  it  goea  over  soon  for  the  Way  it  comes."  . 

"  Come,  come^  my  good  woman,"  oried  Singleton  impatiently,  as 
the  old  beldam  thus  muttered  to  herself  the  various  secrete  of,  her 
capacity,  and  strove  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  business  whioh 
her  visiters  had  with  her.  "  Come,  come,  my  good  woman,  let  us 
in ;  we  are  hurried,  and  have  no  little  to  do  before  daylight" 
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^  Good  woBDah,  indeed  I  Well,  Bumy^s  the  one  han  been  called 
good  with  as  little  reason.  Yea,  sir,  ooming :  my  old  limbs  are 
ftMe ;  I  do  not  moTe  as  I  ased  to  when  I  was  young." 

Thus  apologizing,  with  her  pipe  in  one  hand,  while  .did  other 
undid  the  eiilraiioe,  Mother  Blonay  admitted  her  visiters. 

^So^  you  have  been  young  onoe,  mother  t"  said  Humphries, 
while  entering. 

The  old  woman  darted  a  glance  upon  hin^-^a  stead&st  glance 
from  her  little  grey  eyes,  and  the  stout  and  fearless  trooper  felt  a 
chill  go  through  his  veins  on  the  instant  He  knew  the  estimate 
put  upon  her  thvou^^iottt  the  neighboitfhood,  as  one:  possessed  of 
the  evil  eye,  <Mr  rather  the  evil  mouth ;  one  whose  word  brought 
blight  among  i  the  cattle,  and  whom  the  negroes  feared  with  a 
superstitious  dread,  as  able  to  bring  sickness  and  pestilence — a 
gnawing  disease  that  ate  away  silently,  until,  without  any  visible 
complaint^  the  victim  perisbsd  hopelessly.  Their  fears  had 'been 
adopted  in  part  by  the  whites  of  the  lower  cUssinthe  same  region, 
wA  Humphries,  though  a  bold  and  sensible  fellow,  had  heard  of 
too  many  dreadful  influences  ascribed  to  her,  not  to  be  unpleasanliy 
startled  with  the  peculiar  intensity  of  the  stare  which  shd  put  upon 
Imn.  Though  a  soldier,  and  like  his  fellows,  without  much  faith 
of  ai^  ynd,  he  had  not  altogether  survived  his  superstitious.  ; 

^  Young  r  she  saidy  in  reply  ;  ^'  yes,  I  have  been  you&g,  iE^nd  I 
felt  my  yottlh»  .  •  I  knew  it,  and  I  eiqoyed  it  ■.  But  I  W^  outlived 
it,  and  you  see  me  now.  You  are  young,  too,  Bill  Humphries ; 
may  you  five  to  have  the  same  question  asked  you  which  you  put 
tome." 

.^  A  eold  wiah,  Mother  Blonay ;  a  bitter  cold  wish,  since  you 
should  know,  by  your  own  feelings,  bow  Lard  it  will  be  to  outlive 
activity  and  love,  and  the  young  people  that  coma  abctut  us.  It's 
a  sad'  seusoB  that,  mother,  and  may  I  die  before  it  comes.  But, 
talking  cf  young  people,  mother,  reimnds  me  that  you  are:  not  ao 
lonesome  as  you  say.    You  have  your  son,  now,  Oogg]e.'V 

^H  bis  eye  is  blear,  Bill  Humphries,  it's  net  the  part  of  good 
manners  to  speak  of  it  to  his  mother.  The  curse  of  a  blear  eye, 
and  a  blind  ^-e,  mHy  fall  upon  you  yet,  and  upon  you» — ay,  down 
to  your  children's  children — {on  any  thing  we  know." 
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'^That's  true,  inother-^noiM  of  tta  can  say.  I  Bieant  no  faann^ 
but  aa  eveiyboay  calls  him  Goggle — ^         • 

^  The  redbog  be  upon  everybody  that  so  calls  liim  I  TbA  boy 
has  a  name  by  law." 

**  Well,  well,  mother,  do  not  be  angry,  and  .wisb  n»  sores  npoo 
your  neighbours'  diins  that  you  can't  wish  off.  The  .redbugs  and 
the  June-flies  are  bad  enough  already^  without  orders:; :  and  pedfA^ 
do  say  you  are  quite  too  free  in  sending  snob  pkgaes  upo»  them, 
for  little  cause,  or  for  no  cause  at  all."    .         /   • 

^It's  a  blessing  that  I  can  do  it,  Bill  Humphries,  or  idle  rowdie^ 
tfuoh  as  yourself^  would  harry  the  old  wiomani  to  death  for  theii 
sport  It's  a  blessing  and  a  protection  that  I  oan  make  the  yellow 
jacket  and  the  redbug  leave  their  poison  stings  in  t^e  tender  4«^ 
so  diat  die  jester  that  Uughs  at  the  old  and  suffering  shall  loam 
some  suffering  too." 

^Qole  a  hard  punishnkent  for  such  an  offiaoce. .  Bat<.  mother, 
they  say  you  can  do  more ;  that  you  have  the  spell  of  the  bad 
mouth,  that  brings  long  sickness  and  sudden  death,  and  >  many 
awful  troubles ;  and  some  that  don't  wish  .you  well,  say  you  love 
to  usd  it" 

<•  Do  they  say  so !— then  they  say  not  amiss.  Think  )^ou.  Bill 
Humphries,  that  I  should  not  fight  with  hkn  who  hatea  mfi,.aBd 
would  desttoy  me  if  he  oould  ?  I  do ;  and  thebad.  oaouth  of 
Mother  Blonay  upon  you,  shall  make  the  bones  in  y6ur  skin.aobe 
for  long  months  after,  I  tell  you." 

^  I  beg,  for  God's  sake,  that  you  will  not  put  your  bad  mouth 
upon  me  then,  good  mother,"  exclaimed  Humphries,  with  ludkrous 
rapidity,  as  if  he  half  feared  the  immediate  eseroise  of  her  ihcnlty 
upon  him. 

The  old  woman  seemed,  not  displeased  witlv  this  taoit  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  power,  and  she  now  twisted  her  ^ehair  about 
so  as  to  place  heiself  directly  in  front  of  Sin^etosi;  He;,  meanwhile, 
had  been  closely  scrutininng  the  apartment,  which  was  in  nor^ 
spects  better  than  those  of  the  commonest  negro-lK>uses  of  the  low 
country.  The  floor  was  the  native  soil.  The  wind  was  excluded 
by  cky,  loosely  thrust  between  the  crevices  of  the  logs;  and  an  old 
ioaffolding  of  poles,  supporting  a  few  rails  crossing  eadi  other,  sua 
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taiiVKl  the  miUtreBs  of  moap,  upon  which  the  woman  slept.  Sh^ 
dwelt  ipiassiBted,  seemingljTi  and  entirely  alone.  A  few  gourds,  or 
calabashes,  hung  irom  the  roo{^  wbich.  was  scantily  shingled :  these 
contained  seeds  of  various  kinds,  bunches  of  dried  thyme,  sage,  and 
other  herbs  and  plants ;  ai\d  some  which,  by  a  clo^  analysis  of  their 
properties,  yould  l>e  found  to  contain  a  suf^cie^t  soli^tion  of.  tbe 
source  froip  whence  pame  her  ppdls  of  power. over  her  neig^hbours, 
whether  for  good  or  eviL 

Smgleton  had  employed  himself  in  noticing  all  these  several  ob- 
jects, and  the  probability  is,  that  the  quick  eye  of  the  old  woman 
had  discovered  his  occupation.  She  turned  her  chaix.  so  as  to^lace 
herself  directly  before  him^  and  the  glance  of  her  eye .  confronting 
his,  ccMupelled  him  to  a  similar  change  of  ppsition.  <  T\\e  doi^ile  (jfAa^ 
with  a  iBluggish  effort,  .changed  their  ground  also ;  and  afler  cirding 
thrice  about  their  new  places  of  repose,  before  laying  tbiemselves 
down  upon  it,  they  soon  resumed  thejr  even  and  self-satisfied  slum- 
berous hum,  which  the  movement  of  their  mistress  had  interrupted. 
A  moment  of  silence  intervened,  during  which  Dame  Blonay  env 
ployed  herself  in  examining  Singleton's  person  and  countenanced 

He  was,  oi  course,  quite  unknown  to  hei,  and  a  curioua  desire  to 
make  tbe  acquaintance  of  new  faces  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  cha- 
racteristic of  age  as  its  garrulity.  Memoiy,  in  this  way,  becomes 
stirred  up  actively,  and  ^he  decaying  mind  delights  in  such  a  survey, 
that  it  may  liken  the  stranger  to  some  well  known  individual  of 
former  days.  It  is  thus  that  the  present,  time  continually  supplies 
with  aliment  the  past  from  which  it  receives  so  much  of  its  owq. 
The  dose  survey  of  the  woman  did  not  please  Singleton,  who  at 
length  interrupted  it  by  resuming  the  subject  where  Bumphries.had 
discontinued  it.  With  becoming  gravity,  he  asked  her  l^e  question 
which  follows^  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  her  powers — 

^  And  so,  dame,  you  really  believe  that  you  possess  the  power  of 
doing  what  you  say  you  can  do  ?" 

**  Ay,  sir,  and  a  great  deal  more.  I  c^n  dry  up  the  blood  in  the 
vdna  of  youth ;  I  can  put  the  staggering  weakness  into  the  bonea 
and  sinews  of  the  strong  man ;  I  can  make  the  heart  shrjnk  Ui^t  ia 
Cvsve — ^I  can  put  pain  there  instead  of  pleasure."  , 

^  Indeed  I  if  you  can  do  this,  dame,  you  can  certainly  do  much 
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morb  than  most  of  yonr  neighbours.  But  is  it  not  strange,  mother, 
ihat  these  powers  are  all  for  evil  ?  Hare  you  no  Acuity  for  oon 
ferring  good — for  cheering  the  heaH  instead  of  dktreesing  it,  and 
giving  pleasure  instead  of  pain  T 

**  Ay !  I  can  avenge  you  upon  your  enemy  P  As  she  spoke,  her 
form  suspended  its  waving  motion,  was  bent  forward  in  eagerness, 
and  her  eye  glistened,  whfle  her  look  seemed  to  say,  ^  ts  not  that 
the  capacity  you  would  have  me  serve  you'  in  V 

*^  That,  also^  is  a  power  of  evil,  dame,  and  not  of  good.  I  spoke 
rf  good,  not  evil.** 

^  Not  that  r  she  muttered,  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  while 
drawing  herself  back  and  resuming  her  croning  movement 

"Not  that!  is  not  revenge  sweet,  young  master-r-very  sweet, 
when  you  have  been  robbed  and  wronged  for  years ;  trampled  in 
the  dust ;  lauded  and  sneered  at ;  hunted  and  hated :  is  not  the 
moment  of  revenge  sv^eet  f  When  you  see  your  enemy  writhing  in 
piun,  you  put  your  ear  down  and  listen  to  his  suffering,  and  your 
heiBtrt,  that  used  to  beat  only  with  its  own  sorrow,  you  feel  is 
throbbing  with  a  strange,  sweet  joy  at  his — is  it  not  sweet,  my 
master  f 

"  Ay,  sweet  perhaps  to  many,  dame,  but  I  fear  me,  btill  evil ;  stiO 
not  good ;  still  harmful  to  man.  Have  you  no  better  powers  in 
your  collection  f  none  to  ^ve  strength  and  youth,  and  bring  back 
health  r 

She  pointed  to  a  bunch  of  the  smaller  snake-roots  which  lay  in 
the  comer,  but  with  much  seeming  indifference,  as  if  the  cure  of 
disease  formed  but  an  humble  portion  of  her  mystery  and  labours. 

"And  your  art  gives  you  power  over  affections,  and  brings 
pleasure  sonietimes,  mother  f 
^       "  Is  it  love  f — ^the  love  of  the  young  woman — ^hard  to  please, 
"^  difficult  to  soothe,  cold  to  sweet  words — that  you  would  win^my 
young  master  f* 

She  again  bent  her  head  towards  him,  and  suspended  her 
motion,  as  if  now  hopefiil  that,  in  this  reference,  she  had  found 
out  the  true  quest  of  the  seeker.  A  warm  glow  overspread  the 
oheek  of  Singleton,  as,  in  answering  the  inquiry  correctly,  he  must 
necessarily  l^ave  confessed  that  such  a  desire  was  in  his  bosom* 
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though  certainly  without  any  reaoit  to  such  praotioes  aa  might  bo. 
looked  for  in  her  suggoBdoik. 

^  Ay,  indeed,  suoh  an  «rt  would  be  something  to  me  now,  could 
it  aTaO  for  any  purpoee — could  it  aoflen  the  stern,  and  warm  the 
ccM,  and  make  the  hard  to  please  easy — ^but  1  look  not  for  your 
aid,  mother,  to  do  all  this." 

"^  I  can  do  it-^ear  mo  not,"  said  the  old  woman,  assuringly. 

^  It  may  bo,  but  I  choose  not  that  thou  shouldat  J  must  tofl 
for  myself  in  tUa  mattery  and  the  only  art  I  may  use  must  be  that 
which  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  o£  But  we  ha?e  another  quest, 
dame ;  and  upon  this  we  would  liave  you  q»eak  honestly.  You 
haTo  a  son  f" 

The  old  woman  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker ;  and,  as  at  that 
moment  the  sabre  swung  off  from  his  knee,  clattering  with  its  end 
np<m  the  floor,  she  started  appmhensifely,  and  it  could  be  seen  that 
she  trembled.    She  spoke  after  the  pause  of  an  instant: 

^  Sure,  captain— Ned,  Ned  Blonay  is  my  son.  What  would  you 
tell  me  t    He  has  met  with  no  harm  T 

^  None,  motiier-*-none  that  I  can  speak  o^"  said  Humphries 
quickly ;  ^  not  that  he  may  not  happen  upon  it  if  he  does  not 
mind  his  tracks.  But  tell  us^-when  was  he  here  last,  mother  t 
Was  he  not  here  to-night  ?  and  when  do  you  look  for  him  again !" 

The  apprehensions  of  the  woman  had  passed  off;  she  resumed 
her  seesaw  motion,  and  answered  indifferently : 

"^  The  boy  is  his  own  master,  Bill  Humphries ;  it  is  not  for  an 
old  woman  like  me  to  answer  for  Ned  Blonay." 

**  What  I  jure  yon  not  vritoh  enough  to  manage  your  own  son  f 
Tell  that  to  them  that  don't  know  you  both  better.  I  say  to  you. 
Mother  Blonay,  that  story  wont  pass  miBter.  You  haye  seen  Gog- 
gle to-night" 

^  And  I  say.  Bill  Humphries,  that  the  tongue  lies  that  says  it, 
though  it  never  Bed  before.  Go — you're  a  foul-qpoken  fellow,  and 
your  bcmes  shall  ache  yet  for  tint  same  speetii.  Gogg^e-^oggle 
'-^Sogg^e  I  as  if  it  wasn't  curse  enough  to  be.  blear-eyed  without 
haying  erery  duty  field-taokey  whickering  about  it" 

^  Our  object  is  not  to  offend,  my  good  woman,"  said  Singleton, 
mteiposing  gently ;  ^  but  to  ask  a  civil  onestion.    My  companioi^ 
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only  eitiployB  a  name  by  which  yonr  son  is  generally  distinguiahed 
among  the  people.  Ton  must  not  alloir  him  to  anger  yon,  there- 
fore, but' answer  a  question  or  two  civiily;  and  we  shall  leare  ybtt.'' 

^  Tott  hare  smooth  words,  oaptam,  and  I  know  what  good-breed* 
ing  is.  I  have  lived  among  decent  people,  and  I  know  very  well 
how  to  behave  like  one  if  they  would  let  me  ;  but  when  such  ill- 
spoken  creatares  as  Bill  Humphries  ask  me  questions,  it^s  ten  to 
one  I  don't  ithink  it  worth  while  to  answer  them ;  and  answer  I 
will  noi^  except  with  cirses,  when  they '  speak  .nieknames.  for  my 
child.  I  know  the  boy  is  ugly  and  blear-eyed.  I  know  that  his 
skin,  is  yellow  and  shrivelled  like  my  own^  but  he  has  suckled  at 
these  withered  paps,  and  he  is  my  child ;  and  the  more  others  haite 
and  abuse  him,  the  more  I  love  him— -4he  more  I  will  take  up  for 
him." 

.  '^  Now,  Mother  Blonay,.you  needn't  make  such  a  fuss  about  the 
matter.  You  know  I  meant  no  hann.  Confound  the  fellow,  1 
don^t  care  whether  he  bas'^es  or  not ;  sur^  I  am,  I  know  the  name 
which  people  give  him  without  minding  the  blear.  I  only  want 
you  to  say  what  you've  done  with  him — ^where  he  is. now  ?" 

''Ton  are  too  quick — ^too  violent,  Humphries,  with  the  old 
woman,'?  said  Singlets  in  a  whisper. 

"Migor,  don't  I  know  herl  The  old  hag — ^I  see  through  her 
now,  jist  aseasy  as  L  ever  saw  through  any  thing  in  my  life.  Fll 
lay  now  she  knows  aU  about  the  skunk." 

''  Perhaps  w>,  but  if  she  does,  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  at  her 
information." 

^  But  little  hope  of  that  now,  since  she's  got  her  back  up.  Con- 
found Goggle !  if  I  had  him  under  a  stout  hickory  I  reckon  Fd 
make '  her  telk  to  another  tune." 

This  was  loud  enough  for  the  old  woman,  who  replied :---« 

''  Yes — ^you'd  best  with  blows  and  whops  a  far  better  mitn  than 
yourself.  But  go  your  ways,  and  see  what  wiU  oome  of  this  night's 
work.  I  have  curses,  have  If— if  I  have,  you  shall  hear  tiiem.  I 
hav«e  a  bad  mouthy  have  1 9 — you  shall  feel  it.  Hearken,  Bill  Hum- 
phries !  I  am  old  and  weak,  but  I  am  strong  enough  to  eome  to 
you  where  you  are,  and  whisper  m  your  ears.  As  what  I  say  will 
da  you  .no  pleasure,  you  rfiall  hear  ik" 


Aad,  tottering  forward  from,  bev  seat,  ahe  brat  tlowa  to  tti«  ohaii 
upon  whioh  he  aat^  and  lihougli  he  moved  away  in  an.  instant,  ht 
waa  not  qniok  enough  to  aroid  the  nM>mentar7  ^K>ntaot  pf  her  pio- 
tmd^  and  hag-Uke  lip  irith  his  ear,  that  shrunk  from  the  touc^  ^ 
with  an  instinct  of  its  own.  She  whispered  but  two  words,  and 
tliej  were  loudly  enough  uttered  for  Singleton  to  hear  as  well  as 
HunapbrieB. 

"  Your  sister — ^Belk  Humphries  P 

The  tzooper  started  up  as  if  be  had  been  shot ;  staggered  he 
certainly  was,  and  his  eyes  glared  confusedly  upon  those  which  she 
piercingly  fixed  upon  him  with,  a  fiendish  le^r.  She  shook  her 
long  bony  finger  at  him,  and  her  body,  though  now  ereqt,  main- 
tained its  waving  motion  just  as  when  she  had  been  seated.  Re- 
covering in  a  moment,  he  advanced  with  threatening  action* 
exclaiming  :-^ 

^  Tou  old  hag  of  hell !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What  of 
Bella  I  what  of  my  sister  9" 

^  toggle — Goggle— G()gglo--tAa/  of  her !  that  of  her  I"  was  all 
the  reply ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  low  chuckling  laugh,  which 
had  in  it  something  exceedingly  annoying  even  to  Singleton  himsel£ 
The  troc|)er  was  ferocious,  and  with  clenched  fist  seemed  about  to 
strike.  This,  when  she  saw,  seemed  to  produce  in  her  even  a 
greater  degree  of  resolution.  Instead  of  shrinking,  she  advanced, 
folded  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  and  there  was  a  deep. concentrated 
solemnity  in  her  tone  as  she  exclaimed : — 

**  Now  may  the  veins  dry  up,  and  the  flesh  wither,  and  the 
sinews  shrink,  and  the  marrow  leave  the  bones  1  Strike  the  old 
woman,  now.  Bill  Humphries — strike,  if  you  dare !" 

Singl^n  had  already  passed  between  the  parties,  not,  however, 
before  he  had  been  able  to  see  the  prodigious  efiect  which  h/*r 
adjuration  had  produced  upon  the  trooper.  His  form  was  fixed  in 
the  advancing  position  in  which  he  stood  when  she  addressed  him. 
His  lips  were  colourless,  and  his  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her  own 
with  a  steadiness  which  was  that  of  paralysis,  and  not  of  decision. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  instinct  with  life — a  subtle,  concen-  \j 
trated  life.  The  appearance  of  decrepitude  had  gone,  the  eye  had 
ftronger  fire,  the  limbs  seemed  firm  on  the  instant,  and  there  was 
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•ometking  exoeedingiy  high  and  commanding  in  Ler  positioii.  A 
moment  after,  she  sank  back  in  her  chair  almost  exhausted — the 
Iwo  cats  anxiously  purring  about  her,  having  stood  at  her  nde,  as 
if  bent  to  co-operate  in  her  defence,  on  the  first  approach  of  Hum- 
phries. He  now  recovered  from  the  superstitious  awe  which  bad 
momentarily  possessed  hiin  ;  and  heartily  ashamed  of  the  show  of 
violence  to  which  her  mysterious  speech  had  provoked  him,  began 
to  apologize  for  it  to  Singleton. 

^  I  know  it's  wrong,  major,  and  I  wasn't  exactly  in  my  sober 
senses,  or  I  wouldn't  have  done  it.  But  there's  no  telling  how  she 
provoked  me ;  and  the  fiict  is,  what  she  said  worries  me  no  little 
now ;  and  I  must  know  what  she  meant  I  say,  mother-*-Mother 
Blonay  r 

Her  eyes  now  were  fixed  upon  his  with  a  dull,  inexpressive 
glare,  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  con- 
sciousness. 

^  She  is  now  exhausted,  and  cannot  understand  you ;  certainly 
not  to  satisfy  your  inquiries,"  said  Singleton. 

The  trooper  made  one  or  two  efforts  more,  but  she  refitted  all 
answer,  and  showed  her  determination  to  be  silent  by  turning  her 
fiice  from  them  to  the  wall.  Finding  nothing  was  to  be  got  ottft 
of  her.  Singleton  placed  beside  her  upon  the  chair  a  note  of  the 
continental  currency,  of  large  amount  but  for  its  depreciated  value ; 
then,  without  more  words,  they  left  the  hovel  to  its  wretched 
tenant,  both  much  relieved  upon  emerging  into  the  open  air.  The 
severity  of  the  storm  had  now  greatly  subsided  ;  the  rain  still  con- 
tinued falling,  however,  and,  hopeless  of  any  fiirther  discoveries  of 
the  fugitive  they  had  pursued,  and  as  ignor.vit  of  his  character  as 
at  firsts  they  moved  onward,  rapidly  pushing  for  their  bivouac  upon 
the  Ashley. 
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"  CoflunuiM  with  him,  and  f«Ar  not.    Fwl  thoQf  h  kt  ba, 
Thy  dtrttay  tekhidrad  wiHh  hw  ow|^ 
And  Uuu  Me«rM  thee." 

Thjet  had  acarcely  gone  from  sight,  when  Goggle  entered  the 
dwelling.  The  old  hag  started  from  her  seeming  stupor)  and  all 
her  features  underwent  a  change.  She  fondled  upon  her  son  with 
all  the  feeble  drivelling  of  age ;  called  him  bj  various  affectionate 
diminutives^  and  busied  herself^  in  spite  of  her  infirmities,  waddling 
about  from  corner  to  comer  of  the  hut,  to  administer  to  his  desires, 
which  were  by  no  means  few.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested 
the  most  brutal  indifference  to  all  her  regards,  shook  her  off  mdely 
as  she  hung  upcm  his  shoidders,  and),  with  a  boisterous  manner,  and 
a  speech  coupled  with  an  oath,  demanded  his  supper,  at  the  same, 
time  throwing  himselfi  with  an  air  of  eztrome  indolence,  along  tiie 
bed. 

^  Andy  Keddjr  dear,  what  has  leapt  jou  so  late  f  Where  have 
yon  been,  and  whence  oome  you  hat  f "  were  the  repeated  queens 
<^  the  old  woman. 

*^  A'dnit  it  I  mother— frill  you  never  ,be  done  asking  questions  t 
It^s  not  so  late,  Fm  sure." 

<^  Later  tluus  yon  said ;  much  later,  by  two  hours^  boy," 

^  Wdly  if  it  ifl,  what  then  I  It's  well  you  have  me  at  all,  for 
Fve  had  a  nanrow  ehanoe  of  it  Swow  I  bat  the  bullets  sqng  over 
my  ears  too  close  fer  cMnfiart" 

''Tou  don't  say  so,  Ned  I  What!  that  sUrk,  bull-head  Hun>- 
phriea,  has  he  shot  at  you,  Ned,  nny  son  t" 

*^  Him  or  Singleton,  d — n  'em.  But  I  have  a  hitch  on  ham  now 
that  shall  swing  him»  He  plays  'possum  no  longer  with  Huck,  if 
you  have  a  tongue  in  your  head,  mother." 

''Who— I!    What  am  I  to  do,  Ned,  boy !    Is  it  to  put  Bill 
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Humphries  in  trouble !    If  it's  that,  I  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  if  it's 
only  for  his  talk  to-night" 

"Yes,  I  heard  it." 

**you  1    Why,  where  were  yon,  Ned  f 

"There." 

He  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  hovel,  where,  snugly  concealed  on 
the  outride,  his  eye,  piercing  throu^  a  hole  between  the  logs,  had 
witnessed  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  apartment  while  the  parti- 
sans held  it 

"And  you  heard  and  saw  all!"  said  the  old  woman.  "Yon 
heard  his  foul  speech,  and  you  saw  him  lift  his  hand  to  strike  me 
because  I  spoke  to  him  as  he  deserved  1  But  he  dared  not-^no,  he 
dared  not !  Twob  as  much  as  His  life  was  worth  to  lay  hands  on  me. 
His  arm  should  have  withered  I   That  it  shoidd." 

"Psho!  Psho!  withered  r  exclaimed  the  son  scomAiIly.  She 
might  deceive  herself  but  not  him. 

"  But  who  was  the  other  man,  Neddy — ^the  Captain  t" 

"  His  name^s  Singleton,  and  he's  a  major  of  ^  continentals — 
thaf  s  all  I  know  about  him.  He  took  tne  prisoner  witifa  some  othen 
of  Travn's,  and  I  joined  his  troop,  itither  thah  fare  wone.  This 
gives  me  pickings  on  both  sided;  fbi'' since  IVe  Joined  weVe  had 
smart  work  in  skirmishing ;  and  down  at  Archdale  Hall  we  made  a 
splash  lit  Hnck's  baggage- wagons,  and  got  good  spoil.  See,  here's 
a  watoh-4-true  gold  I — was  this  morning  iitt  a  red-coat's  fob^  now  in 
mine." 

"  It^i  good  gold,  and  heavy,  my  ion ;— *will  pve  you  yeHow-boys 
enough." 

"  Ay,  could  we  sell— but  that's  the  devil.  It  coines  from  a  Biitilih 
pocket,  and  we  can't  venture  to  oflfer  it  to  any  of  thieit  colour.  '  As 
for  th^  cbntinenikls,  they  tiaven't  got  any  but  their  rngg^d  currency, 
and  that  nobody  wants.  We  must  kefep  the  watch  for  a  good 
chance,  for  that  and  oUi^  reasons.  I  took'  it  from  A  pnsoner  by 
sleight  of  hand,  and  it  must  not  be  known  that  I  have  it,  on  «tbe^ 
side.  Proctor  would  punish,  and  the  young  fellow  Singleton,  who 
has  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  he  would  not  stop  to  give  me  a  swinging 
bou^h  if  he  thought  I  took  it  from  one  of  his  prisoners." 

*^ive  it  to  me,  hoj :  T'U  save  you  that  risk." 
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'^  Ton  shall  do  more,  mother ;  but  first  get  the  snpper.  Fm  hell- 
Mi  hmgry^  atad  th«d  out  with  the  ohaee  Fve  had.  A'drat  iti  my 
hones  ato  chilled  with  the  mud  amd  water.** 

*"IMiie%'a  ohaiige  in  tibe  ehest,  boy,  benide  yoiL  Put  the  wet 
clothes  08,^ 

^Wb  too  troublesome,  and  theyM  only  get  wet  toa;  for  I  rnnst 
stait  bad[  to  the  camp  directly.'' 

"WhatcampT 

^'8mgleton's-Hknm  upon  the  rirer— five  miles  below  the  Baiony. 
Imastbe'tlieare^andlet  him  see  me^  or  he'tt  suspioion  me,  and  move 
off    You  will  have  to  cany  the  message  to  Proctor." 

^'Whlit,  boyi  will  pna  go  back  and  put  yoar  Aeek  in  danger! 
BuppOBe'hJe  finds  you  missingf 

'•Well,  111  teH  him  the  truth,  so  far  as  the  truth  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  -lie.  Fll  say  that  I  came  to  see  yoii,  and^  having  done 
so,  have  come  back  to  my  daty.  They  oannot  find  fault,  for  the 
troopers  ev^  now  and  then  start  off  without  leave  oir  liceiMe.  Fm 
only  a  vohmteer,  you  see." 

''Take  care,  b6y;>  you  wiH  try  the  loi^  lane  once  too  often. 
They  suspect  you  now,  I  know,  from  the  addngs  of'  that  Mow 
Humphries;  and  him  too^  lihe  other— -what's  his  namel-^he,  too, 
teked  deeply  after  you." 
.   '^Singleton.    Iheord him." 

'^What  Singleton  is  that^  boy!  Any  km  to  the  Singletons  here- 
away in  8t  PauFs  P 

«  No,  I  believe  not  He's  fix>m  the  '  High  Hills,' they  say,  though 
he  has  friends  at '  The  Oaks.'  It  was  thers  he^want  to^nighi  But 
the  supper,  mother^is  it  aH  ready  I"  »  1       .  . 

*^  Bit  ahH  eat,  boy.  There^s  hoecake  and  bacon,  a»d  some  oold 
oollards." 

^  Any  rum !"  he  inquired,  rising  sluggishly  from-  the  bed,  and  ap* 
pfiAchh^  the  little  table  which,  while  the  precedmg  <&degiie'  had 
been  going  on,  his  mother  had  supplied  with  the  edibles  eniiiaerated. 
Kie' handed  him  the  jug,  from  which,  undihited,  he  drank  freely, 
fifiowing  ik»  strongei'  Kqtrid  with  a  moderate  draught  from  the 
gourd  of  water  which  she  brought  hini  at  the  same  moment  While 
he  ate,  he  muttered  occasionally  to  his  mother,  who  hxeag  aK>und 
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faim  all  the  while  in  close  aUendanoe,  regarding  the  beamearad,  eaJ- 
tow,  and  disfigured  wretch  with  as  much  affection  as  if  he  had  ben 
the  very  choicest  of  all  God's  ereatiues.  Soch  is  the  hearty  erring 
oontinttBlly  in  ita  apptopriation  lof  <  sympathies,  which,  tihough  iotrin- 
flically  they  may  be  v^ueless,  are  yet  singularly  in  proof  of  4hat 
care  of  nature,  which  permits  no  being  to  go  utterly  unblest  by  its 
regard,  and  bestows  on  every  homestead,  however  lowly^  some  p<Nv 
tion  of  its  soothing  and  its  sunshine. 

Goggle  had  elittfo,  and  now,  Uke  a  goiged  ssake,  he  threw  himself 
once  more  at  length  upon  the  eoueh  that  stood  in  the  comer,  grum<- 
bling,  as  he  did.  so— -  > 

'^A^dratitl  I- hate  to  ga evt  again !  Bat  I  must — ^I  most  go 
back  to  camp,  to  blind  Singleton ;  atad  as  for  that  fellow  Humphrieii 
hear  you,  mother-^I  waa  in  the  pond  by  Gobum's  comer  when  he 
xane  upon  me,  and  just  about  to  cross  it  They  called  out,  and 
crack,  crack  went  their  pistols,  and  the  balls  both  times  whined 
ck)Se  above  my  head.  It  was  then  they  gave  chase,and  I  lay  close» 
and  hugged  the  hollow.  Singleton's  horse  stood  right  across  me, 
and  I  expected  his  hoots  every  moment  upon  my  back" 

«  Yon  donH  say  so,  Neddy  r 

^  Ay,  but  I  do-— but  that's  not  it  The  danger  was.  somethings 
to  be  sure,  but  even  then  I  could  listen — ^I  could  hear  aU  they  said; 
and  I  had  reason  to  listen,  too,  for  it  was  of  me  Humphri^  spoke. 
The  keen  cha^  anspected  me  to  be  the  man  (h^  chased,  th^ug^ 
they  could  not  make  me  out ;  and  so  he  spoke  of  me.  '  Cab  you 
count  np'what  he  said,  motherf 

*♦  No^  Neddy ;  how  should  I T 

**What!  and  you  tell  fortunes,  too,  and  bewitch,  so  that  all  of 
them  call  yoa  cattle  channer,  yet  you  can't  tell  whiit  Bill  Humphries 
spoke  about  me,  your  own  son  I  For  I  reckon  I  am  your  son,  no 
matter  who  was  my  right  fiither  1 — Can  you  not  teil,— eh  f " 

"  No^  sure  not :  some  foul  speech,  I  reckon,  considmi^  who 
spoke  it" 

^*  Ay,  foul  speech  enough,  if  you  knew.  But  the  long  and  short 
of  it,  mother,  is  this,  and  I  put  the  question  to  you  plainly,  and  ex- 
pect you  to  answer  plainly — ^ 

^  What  do  you  mean,  my  son  t" 
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''Ay, that's  it — I'm  joar  son,  I  beiieve  that;  but. tell  me,  and 
idl  ne  tndy — who  waa  mj  iather  f  It  was  of  that  that  Humphries 
ipoke.  He  apoike  lor  all  tlie  oonntiy  vouad,  and  aomething,  too,  IVe 
heard  of  before.  He  aaid  I  wat  no  better  than  my  father ;  that  he 
was  a  hoiae-thief,  and  what  was  wosse,  that  I  had  a  crbss  in  my 
blood«  Speak^  now,  mother — apeak  out  truly,  ibr  you  see  Fm  in 
BO  paasion ;  for,  whether  it^a  true  or  not,  I  will  hare  it  out  of  him 
that  spoke  it,  before  long,  some  way  or  other.  If  it^  true,  so  much 
ti&e  worse  for  him,  lor  I  can't  cut  your  thorost,  mother — I  oan't  drink 
your  blood ;  but  what  I  can  do,  I  will,  and  that  is,  ha?e  the  blood 
'  oi  the  Man  thut  knows  and  speaks -of  your  misdoings.'' 

Thkl  affectionate  tenderness  of  numaer  whidi  she  had  heretofore 
dkywn  thffoi^ont  the  interview,  passed  away  entirely  after  this 
inquiry  of  Goggle.  She  was  no  longer  the  mother  of  her  son.  A 
haggard  •soom  was  in  every  featnre^-a  hellish  revival  of  angry  pas- 
nonS)  of  demoniac  hate,  and  a  phrensied  appetite.  As  she  looked 
upon  the  inquirer,  who,  putting  such  a  question^  yet  lay,  and  seem- 
ingly wttihout  emotion,  sli:^gi8hly  at  length  upon  her  couch,  her  ire 
seemed 'sotfcdy  reetrainable — her  figare  seemed  to  dilate  in  every 
part*— and,  striding  across  the  floor  with  a  rapid  movement,  hostile 
seeming^  to  the  generally  enfeebled  appearance  of  her  frame,  she 
stood  dbectly  before,  and  looking  down  upon  him — 

**^  And  are  you  bent  to  hearken  to  such  foul  words  of  your  own 
mother,  bringing  them  home  to  my  ears,  when  your  biallet  should 
have  gone  through  the  head  of  the  speaker  ?" 

^  All  in  good'tiow,  mother.  The  bullet  should  have  gotae  through 
his  head  but  for  an  accident  But  it's  well  itcKd  not.  He  would 
have  died  then  in  a  moment  When  I  kill  him  now,  he  shall  feel 
himself  dying,  I  warrant" 

"It  is  well,  boy.  Such  a  foul  speaker  should  hare  a  death  of 
Urror-^he  deserves  it" 

^  Ay,  but  that's  neither  hete  nor  there,  mother,— you  hare  not 
answered  my  question.     Speak  out ;  was  I  bom  lawfully  P 

'^LaMally  1— <^and  what  care- you,  Ned  Blonay,  about  the  lawful- 
ness or  the  unlawfulness  of  your  birth — you  who  hourly  flght 
i^ttst  the  kwa — who  roh,  who  bum,  who  murder,  whenever  a 
ehanoe  c^ers,  and  care  notf      Is  it  not  your  pleasure  to  break  the 
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lmw» — ^to  live  on  die  pn^ta  atid  the  property  of  others  t  Whence 
came  the  purse  you  brought  here  last  wed:,  but  Irom  the  mdHsui»t 
who  travelled  with  you  aa  a  frieiid,  and  you,  all  the  time  reoeiviBg 
pay  from  hie  people,!  Whence  oaiae  this  watch  you  just  now  put 
into  my  hands,,  but  fixm  your  prifloner  t  and  the  hog  of  which  you 
ate  for  aupper,  your  own  rifl«  ahot  it  in  ihe  swampy  akhou^  jOu 
8iiw  the  double  fork  in  the  ear,  and  the  brand  on  its  quarter,  wlueh 
told  you  it  belonged  to  Squire  Walton,  at '  The  Oaks  f --what  do 
you  care  about  the  laws,  then,  that  you  would  have  me  answer  your 
question  t" 

^  Nothing ;  I  don't  osfe  thai  fiur  all  the  kwsin  the  oonntiy^^not 
that!  But  still  I  wish  to  know  the  troth  of  this  matter.  Xl*l  for 
my  pleasure.  I  like  to  know  the  truth;  whether  I  mind  it  eraot 
is  another  thing.^ 

^  Tour  pleasure^  boy-^your  pleasure  I  and  what  if  I  tell  you 
that  Humphries,  spoks  true — ^that  you  aie-^" 

^  A  bastard  I  speak  it  out — ^I  want  to  hear  it ;  and  it  will  gire 
me  pleasure--Tl  loye  that  which  provokes  me.  I  can  smile  when 
one  does  me  an  injuryr— smile  all  the  time  I  bear  it  .^aietfy,  fiur  I 
think  of  the  time  when  I'm  to  take  pay  for  it  You  don't  under- 
stand this,  perhaps,  and  I  can't  give  you  any  reason  to  make  it 
more  plain.  But  so  I  do — ^and  when  Humphries  had .  done 
speaking,  I  would  have  given  something  handsome  to  have  had 
him  talk  it  over  again*  When  I  have  him  in  my  power,  he*  shall 
do  so." 

''The  Indian  Uoodl  It  will  show  itself  anyhow  I"— was  the 
involuntary  exclamation  of  the  old  woman. 

''Ha!  what's  that,  mother !" 

"Ask  me  not" 

"  Ay,,  but  I  will — I  mxoA ;  and  hear  me  once  for  all — ^yoU  tell 
me  the  truth,  on  the  instant,  or  you  never  see  my  fiMie  again,  ril 
go  to  the  Indies  with  Sir  Oharles  Montague,  that's  making  up  a 
regiment  in  Charleston  ibr  that  country.^ 

"  Beware,  boy— rask  me  not— ^ny  thing  elect.  Ton  wiO  bate  me 
!f  I  tall  yoil.    Tou  will  leave  me  for  ever." 

"^o---don't  be  afraid.  Come,  apeak  out,  and  say-r-was  my 
father's  name  Blonay  I" 
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^^Bkmay  wm  mj  ImkM  katband,  boj^  wken  /you  were  ^M9^** 

'^  Ay,  that  may  be  well  enough,''  he  exi^laimed,  ^  yet  I  he  bo  eon 
of  hie.  Speak  the  truth,  mother,  and.^O'  two :  bite  of  a  dierry. 
Oat  with  it  all — you  can't  v«|c  Ime  hy  Mtkg  it.  Look  hara^-^eee 
this  wound  on  my  arm — when  it  begins  to  heal,  I  rtkh  it  liatil  it 
ttiisean  and' ]|;tows  red  and  floigry  again.  I  like  the  paim  of  it  It's 
strange,  I  knowj'hut  it^s  my  pleasure ;  and  so  I  kxik  t6  be  pleased 
witk  tkestory  you  skaU  tell  me.    Waa  Blonay  my  fctker.r 

*"  He  was  not" 

^  Good  t^wko  was  r 

^Aflkaomore/' 

**Ay,  but  I  wiU^-I  aamt  havie it  all-*-ao  ipeak on."   ■■■. 

**  i  will  Mi  speak  it  alood— I  wiU  not    I  hate  sworn  it" 

^  You  flftust'unswear  it  I  cannot  .be  trifled  with.  Toa  must 
tfil  me  the  aseret  of  my  ^bivth,  and  alL  I  oare  not  how  dark)  how 
ftml,  how  UBlawfiil--*<you-  must  soppfrew.tiotfriag.  Tfaje  night  must 
gWe  me  the  knowledge  which  I  have  wanted  be&Me^^-this  night  you 
^peak  it  freely,  or  lose  me  for  ever." 

The  woman  paoed  the  f^mrtmeat  oonvolaively,  uadetgping,  at 
every  moment,  aotne  new  tranaitioB,  60m  ai^gev  and  imjpatienoe,  to 
entreaty  and  hnmbleaesa.  Now  shedenonneed  tlve  tuH^ity  of  her 
8on,  awl  now  she  implored  his  foigivenesBk  But  she  oufeaed  or  im« 
jriored  in  vain.  He  lay  oo^Uy  and  slv|^hly,  utteriy  unmoved^  a4 
length,  upon  the  bed ;  heedless  of  all  her  woids,  and  now  and  then 
rimply  assuring  her  that  nothii^  wouU  saffioe  but  the  Urue  aarrative 
of  all  that  he  wished  to  know.  Finding  evaaion  liepelea9,  the  M 
woman  seemed  to  recover  her  own  ooohKSs  and  stteagth  #Hh  tha 
reaolve  which  ^e  had  taken,  and  after  a  little  pause  focpr^ia«itioii, 
ahe  began. 

'^Ned  blonay,  it  is  now  twenty-nine  yean  nnee  you  #ere 
born— ^"  ' 

*^Kot  quite,  mother,  not  quite,— twehty-eigbt  and  some  seven 
months.  Let's  see,  November,  you  remember,  was  my  birthday^ 
and  then  I  was  but  twenty-eight;  but  go  oh,  it's  -not  imponaatn-" 

*  Twenty-eight  or  twenty-wne,  it  matters  not  lAieh— yoa.>»aKJ 
bdhi  fawfillly  the  son  6f  John  Blotiftfy,  and  as  such  he  knew  and 
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bdieved  fou.  Tour  true  l^lier  ww  aa  Indkn  ol  the  G^Uwbt 
natioiif  who  paaeed  through  the  Cypress  the  year  befiwe  4m  his  w«f 
eoth^cityi"  / 

<^Oo  on-^the  parifoulan.*' 

•*  Aflk  not  thalr^not  that,  boy;  I  pray  ye—'' 

-AJI— aB." 

"  I  will  aol — I  eaniiot-^ii  was  my  wiokedoese-^^iy  shookiog 
wi<^edneS8 1    I  will  not  ^Mak  it  abud  for  worlda." 

^' Speak  H  you  must,  bat  you  may  whisper  it  in  my  eara. 
Stoop—" 

She  did  so,  passively  as  it  were,  and  in  a  low  tone,  brcdcen  only 
by  her  own  pauses  and  his  occasional  exclamations,  she  poured 
into  his  ear  a  dark,  foal  narrative  of  criminal  intereourse^  provoked 
on  her  part  by  a  diseased  appetite,  resulting,  as  it  woold  seem,  in 
punishment,  in  the  birth  of  a  monster  like  himselL'  Tet  be  listened 
to  it,  if 'not  passively,  at  least  without  any  show  of  emotion  or  in- 
dignation; and  as  she  finished,  and  hurrying  away  from  .him  threw 
herself  into  her  old  seMtt,  and  covered  her  skinny  face  with  her 
hands,  he  simply  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  long  straight  blaok 
hair  depending  over  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  carry  oonfirmatory 
evidence  enough  for  the  support  of  the  story  to  whioh  iie  had 
Kstened.  He  made  no  other  movement,  but  appeaced,  for  a  wbilop 
busy  in  refleotion.  She  every  now  and  then  looked  towards  him 
doubtftiUy,  and  with  an  aspect  which  had  in  it  something  of  ap^ 
prehension.  At  length,  rising,  though  with  an  air  of  efibrt,  from 
the  eovefa,  he  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket  which  he  atudied  a 
little  while  by  the  blaae  in  the  chimney,  then  approaching  her,  he 
spoke  in  language  utterly  unaffected  by  what  he  had.  heaaxl-r' 

^<Hark  ye,  mother;  I  shall  now  go  baek  to  the  camp*  It'a 
something  of  a  risk,  but  nothing  risk,  nothing  gain ;  and  if  I  mil 
a  risk,  it's  for  something.  I  gp  iMH^k  to  blind  Singletpn,  jfor  I  ahall 
tell  him  all  the  truth  about  my  coming  here.  He  won't  do  a^y 
thing  more  than  scold  a. little^  for  the  thing's  common ;  but  if  he 
should—" 

"  What^  «y  son  t— speak  r 

**  No,"  he  muttered  to  himael^  ^  no  danger  of  that — he  dar^  not. 
B«t  you  come,  mother,— come  to  the  camp  by  sunrise,  i^d  «ee 
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what  yott  cdto.  Tovll  b«  »b]e  to  piV>Te  I  was  with  you  after  the 
Btonn,  and  that*!)  clear  me ;  then  you  can  go  to  Dorchester,  make 
aYF  haste,  and  with  thn  paper,  see  Proctor,  and  put  it  in  his  own 
hand^  yoorself.  There's  'some  n^ws  in  it  he  will  be  glad  to  pay 
for.  It  tells  him  something  abotit  the  ten^p ;  and  that  aboat  Col. 
Walton,  shall  make  him  fly  fW>m  'The  Oaks,*  as  an  old  owl  f^om 
the  burning  (sypreiu.  YoU  caii  also  tell  him  what  yon  see 'lit  camp, 
and  so  ose  your  eyes  when  you  come  there.  Mind,  too,  if  you  see 
Mu'^k  or  any  of  his  men,  keep  dark.  He  would  chouse  you  out 
of  all  the  pay,  and  get  the  guineas  for  himself;  and  you  might 
whistle  for  your  share." 

He  gave  her  a  dirty  paper  as  he  spoke,  in  which  he  had  care- ' 
fully  noted  down  every  particular  relating  to  his  new  service,  the 
force,  the  deeds,  and  the  camp  of  Singleton — all  that  he  thought 
would  be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  She  heard  him,  but  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  return  to  the  ciunp.  The  conference  with  Singleton 
and  Hamphries,  together  with  the  undisguised  hostility  of  the 
latter,  had  filled  her  mind  with  troublesome  apprehensions;  and 
she  warned  her  son  accordingly;  but  he  took  little  heed  of  her 
counsel. 

^  I'm  bent  upon  it,  mothei,  for  it's  a  good  business.  You  come 
— that's  all,  and  say  when  and  where  you've  seen  me  to-night 
Come  soon — by  sunrise,  and  ['11  get  off  clear,  and  stand  a  bettar 
chance  of  being  trusted  by  the  commander." 

''And  Bill  Humphries  r 

'^  Ah  !  he  must  have  hin  dwing.  Let  him.  The  dog  swallows 
his  legs  at  last,  and  so  will  he.  I  only  wait  the  time,  and  shall 
then  shut  up  his  mouth  in  a  way  shall  be  a  lesson  to  him  for 
ever — in  a  way  he  shan't  forget,  and  shan't  remember.  He  shall 
feel  me  before  long." 

**  And  he  shall  feel  me  too,  r.he  reprobate ;  he  shall  know  that  I 
have  a  power,  though  he  laughs  at  it" 

**■  A'drat  it,  but  it's  dark,  mother ;  a  thick  cloud's  yet  over  the 
moon,  and  but  a  sloppy  patli  for  a  shy  foot,  but  it  must  be  done. 
There's  some  old  hound  yelping  yonder  in  the  woods ;  he  don't 
like  being  out  any  more  than  myself." 

^  Yon  will  go,  Ned  V  and  the  old  woman's  hand  was  on  hia 
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sliottlder.  He  ebovied  it  off  with  MNnathiiig  of  hurry,  whil^  be 
aisewend — 

^  Yes,  yes;  end  be  sure  y<M|  come,  and  when  you  bare  help^ 
pe  out  ^f  the  scrape,  go,  off-hand,  to  Proctor.  See  him,  bimaalf ; 
— 4ou't  let  them  put  you  off.  He  will  pay  well  and  not  chouse 
you,  for  he's  a  true  geutiemaiu    Good^n]ght^--good-9ii^t.^ 

She  watched  him  from  the  dopr^way  u^til  h^  was  compkteiy 
lost  froqi  sight  in  the  adjacent  forest. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


"  (Ml  <sni^  1  and  ilw  tbttui*  of  todi  ft  wo«a4 
MftlDM  in  tlia  iMUt  ft  dMpor  gaah  Una  «11 
It  mftde  upon  th«  foTm.*^ 


Snreunov  iHid:  Humphries  were  hailed  a*  they  approached  the 
padob  by  the  voice  of  liaQce  Franpton,  the  jounger  son  of  the 
maoaac  He  had.  volunteered  to  fill  tbe  poet  which  had  beeu  d^ 
eerted  by  Goggiie.  He  reported  the  absenoe  of  the  half-breed,  and 
was  gratified  by  reeeiring  from  his  /eommander  a  brief  compliment 
upon  his  precision  and  readiness.  Such  approval  was  grateful  to 
the  boy,  coming  from  Singleton ;  for  the  gentle  manner  of  the 
latter  had  already  won  greatly  on  his  afiections.  Young  Framp- 
ton,  tbongh  but  sixteeoi  was  manly  and  fearless,  full  of  ambition, 
and  very  promising.  He  rode  well^  Mid  could  use  his  rifle  already 
with  the  best  shots  of  the  countiy*  .  The  unsettled  life  of  the  par- 
tisan warrior  did  not  seem  to  disi^ee  with  his  tender  years,  so  far 
as  he  had  already  tried  it ;  and  his  cheerless  fortunes,  indeed,  al- 
moet  denied  him  the  choice  of  uny  other.  Still,  thoii^h  manly 
in  most  respects,  something  of  sadness  rested  upon  hia  pale  coun- 
tenaiuMs  which  was  sofi  like  that  of  a  girl,  and  quite  unlike  the 
bronaed  viaagies  common  to -the  sunny  region  in  which  he  had 
been  bom  and  lived.  In  addition  to  the  leading  difference  between 
himself  and  the  people  of  his  own  coasidition  around  him,  his  tastes 
were  naturally  fine,  his  leelings  delicate  and  susceptible,  his  impr^ 
sions  acute  and  lasting.  He  indited  to  Major  Singleton  intuitively ; 
as  the  manly  freedom  and  lease  of  d^;K>rtme]it  for  which  hi^  com- 
mander was  distitoguish^  wtfo  mingled  with  a  grace,  gentleness, 
and  pldasant  propriety,  to  which  his  own  nature  insensibly  b«guiled 
him.  He  aakted  them,  as  we  have  already  said,  with  becoming 
mbdesty,  unfolded  his  intellig«hied,  and  then  quieUy  sank  back  to 
faiB^l^oeitioii. 

Humphries  did  not  seem  much  surprised  at  th^  i<ic«lHg6O0e, 

9* 
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"  Ab  I  expected,"  he  said;  "  it's  the  nature  of  the  beast  The 
fellow  was  a  bom  skunk,  and  he  will  die  one.  There's  no  mending 
that  sort  of  animal,  major,  and  there's  little  use,  and  some  danger, 
to  waste  time  on  it" 

^  How  long  is  it,  Lani,t,  since  his  departure  became  known  to 
Lieutenant  Davis  f  was  the  inquiry  of  Singleton. 

*^  Not  a  half-hour,  sir.  When  Lieutenant  Dam  went  the  rounds, 
sir,  to  relieve  him,  the  place  was  empty,  and  he  said  Goggle  must 
have  gone  before  the  storm  came  up." 

^Had  you  the  storm  here,  Lanoe  ?"  inquired  Huiiphriei.     ' 

*^  Not  much  of  it,  sir.  It  swept  more  to  the  left,  and  must  have 
been  heavy  where  it  went,  for  the  roaring  of  tiie  Wind  was  kMider 
here  than  it  felt  The  trees  doubted  a  litde,  but  didn't  give— only 
some  that  had  the  hearts  eaten  out  'Hiey  went  down,  sir,  at  the 
first  push  of  the  hurricane." 

Singleton  conferred  briefly  with  Humphries,  and  then  despatched 
the  boy  to  Davis,  with  instructions  to  place  the  party  in  moving 
order  by  sunrise — ^the  two  officers,  riding  more'  slowly  in  the  same 
direction,  conferred  upon  future  arrtmgemenfs. 

^  That  fellow's  absence,  Humphries,  will  compel  us  to  change  our 
quarters,  for  his  only  object  must  be  to  carry  the  news  to  Dorehester.** 

'* That's  it,  fer  certain,  major;  and  the  sootier  we  move  the 
better.  By  midday  to-morrow.  Proctor  and  HUcdc,  and  the  whole 
of  *em  would  be  on  our  haunches,  and  we  only  a  mouthftd.  A 
start  by  the  time  the  suta  squints  on  the  pine  tops,  sir,  would^do  no 
harm ;  and 'then,  if  you  move  up  to  Moultrie's  old  camp  at  Bacon's 
bridge,  it  win  be  fiir  enough  to  misguide  them  for  the  present 
From  the  bridge,  you  see,  you  can  mtke  the  swamp  almost  at  any 
moment,  and  yet  it's  not  so  fkr  but  you  can  get  to  ^  The  Oaks'  soon 
as  ever  Proctor  turns  back  upon  Dorchesler." 

•*  What  force  has  he  there,  think  you  T 

''Not  enough  to  go  &r,  sir,  or  btay  out  long.  The  garrison's  but 
slim,  and  Huck  is  for  the  ttp  oountry,  I  heanl  him  say.  He  may 
give  you  a  drive  befofe  he  goes,  for  he  is  mighty  ready  to  please 
Proctor;  but  then  he  goes  by  Monk's  comer,  and  ao  on  up  to  Nel- 
son's ferry ;  and  it  will  be  out  of  his  way  to  set  upon  you  at  Iff eul- 
Vs." 
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"  Whf  does  he  tdke  that  ronte,  whan  his  coune  is  for  the  Oft* 
towbaT 

"Ha  1  sir,  jou  dcN|t  know  HuoL  HeV  an  <^d  scout,  and  knows 
where  the.  best  piddng  lies.  He  goes  along  that  route,  sir,  skim- 
miag  it  Kke  so  muoh  cream  as  he  goes ;  and  woe  to  the  houseke^r, 
loyalist  ot  whig,  Hiat  gives  him  supper,  aad  shows  him  too  much 
plate.  HudE  k>v«8  fine  things ;  and  for  ihat  matter,  pbmder  of  snj 
kind  nerer  goes  amiss  with  a  fany." 

'^IVua;    and  ^e  coume  he  takes  through  Sumter  gires  him 
spoil  enough,  if  he  dares  touch  it ;  but  Marion  will  soon  be  at  Nel 
son's^  where  we  hope  to  meet  him.    Let  us  ride  on  now,  and  see  to 
our  moTemept^ 

"  With  jour  leave,  now^  major,  V\i  go  back  to  Dorchester." 

•"With  what  olqeet?" 

"  Why,  sir,  only,  m  o»e  may  say,  to  curse  and  quit  .  That  rsscal 
Gk^le  will  be  in  Proctor's  quarters  by  daylight,  and  will  soon 
have  a  pretty  story  for  the  major.  I  must  try  and  get  there  Jbefore 
hkn,  so  as  to  stop  arbtde  4ihe  Uow.  Bince  it  must  come,  it  needn't 
come  on  anybody's  head  but  mine ;  and  if  I  can  keep  my  old  father 
from  irapy  why,  you  see,  sir,  it's  my  bom  duty  to  do  so." 

"  How  will  you  do  that  I"     . 

"  111  tell  you,  nr.  Dad  shall  go  to  Proctor  before  Goggle,  and 
shaft  denounce  me  himself.  He  shall  make  something  out  oi  the 
Kngjishman  by  his  loyalty,  and  chouse  Goggle  at  the  same  time. 
BeaideS)  sir,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  a  traer  stoiy,  for  he  shall  say 
that  we've  gone  from  the  camp,  which,  you  know,  will  be  the  case 
by  that  time.  So,  if  he  looks  for  us  here,  as  Goggle  will  advise 
him,  the  old  man  will  stand  better  than  ever  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  enemy ;  and  will  be  better  able  to  give  us  intelligence,  and  help 
our  cause." 

^  But  will  your  fiftiher  Mke  such  a  mission  f 

*'  like  it,  major !  why,  aint  I  his  son — ^his  only  son— and  wont 
he  do,  think  you^  what  I  ask  ham  9  To  be  sure  he  will  You 
win  see." 

^  The  i^an  is  good,  and  seminds  me  of  I^or.  You  will  see 
him,  aad  hurry  his  recruiting.  Say  to  him^  from  me,  how  much 
Colonel  Marion  expects  fron    '    i.    u%  indeed,  the  letter  I  gave  him 
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btf  already  peiaiuided  him.  Bflmiiid  him  of  tliat  ktter,  and  let 
hhn  read  it  to  yoo.  Tliis  will  please  him,  and  prompt  to  new 
cfibrt%  dioold  he  prore  dolL  But  let  him  be  qnet-HMithiiig  impar 
tient,  till  Odonel  Walton  is  prepared  to  start.  Only  keep  in  Mad> 
nem^  and  wait  the  signaL  For  yonrseK^  when  yoa  hare  done  thia, 
delay  nothing,  and  risk  nothing  in  Dorcheeter.  Ton  lunra  no  plea 
if  loimd  ont ;  and  they  wiU  hang  yoa  off-hand  aa  soon  as  taken* 
FoDow  to  Baeon's  bridge  as  soon  aa  possible,  and  if  yoa  find  me 
not  tbeta,  I  am  either  in  the  awamp^  or  in  the  south  towaids  the 
Edlsto ;  possibly  on  the  road  to  Padrar's  kny,  I  wish  to  keep 
moving  to  baffle  any  parsoit" 

Protracted  but  little  longer,  and  only  the  better  to  peileet  theb 
seyeral  i^ans,  the  oonlerenoe  waa  ai  length  oonohided,  and  this  two 
separated ;  the  one  proceeding  to  his  Inyoailc,  and  the  other  en  his 
Joomey  <rf  peril,  along  the  old  traok  lending  to  the  brid^  of  Dor 
Chester. 

Singleton  luid  scaroely  resumed  eommand  of  hia  sqoad  befon 
the  fugitive  Ocgg^  stood  before  him,  with  a  oountenanoe  eold  and 
impassive  as  ever,  and  witli  an  air  of  asaiiranee  the  most  easy  and 
self-satisfied.  The  eye  of  the  partisan  was  concentrated  upon  Urn 
with  a  searching  glance,  sternly  and  calmly,  bat  he  shrank  not 
beneath  it 

^  You  have  left  your  duty,  sir — ^your  post ;  what  have  yoa  t^ 
say  r 

The  offender  frankly  avowed  his  error,  but  spoks  in  extenuation. 

**  The  storm  was  coming  up,  sir ;  nobody  was  going  to  trouble 
us,  and  I  thought  a  little  stretch  to  the  old  womau — ^my  mother, 
sir,  that  is — ^would  do  no  harm." 

"  You  were  wrong,  sir,  and  must  be  punished.  Your  dnty  waa 
to  obey,  not  to  think.     Lieutenant  Davis,  a  corporal's  guard  T 

Oogg)^  looked  somewhat  astounded  «t  tku  prompt  movement, 
and  urged  the  roeasuro  {is  precipitate'  and  unusual. 

'^  But^  nuijov,  the  troopers  go  off  coatinftialiy  from  Colonel  Wash- 
ington's troop,  when  they  want  to  see  their  families — " 

^  The  greater  the  necessity  of  arresting  it  in  ours ;  but  yon  will 
"-^Wi  your  plea  at  moraiag,  fior  with  the  suniise  yon  shall  bo 
ed.'' 


!%•  gnatd  ftppMured,  ami  m  tlie  torch  ftuned  abo^e  the  haad  <^ 
the  Ibgitire,  Bbgleton  oideiisd  kion  to  be^oearehod  larrowly.  With 
the  order,  the  readj  aoldien  ewiaed  upoti  Mid  bomid  him.  His  jiAe 
was  taken  fiom  his  grasp^^a  measiirs  inexpiMsiUy  a&iioyiflg  to  the 
aSkndeXf  as  it  was  a  fiifouiito  weiqpoii,  and  he  an  eieelleDt  shot 
*irith  14.'  hk  the  dose  search  which  he  nnderwent,  his  koife,  aad, 
indeed,  everything  in  his  pcssessioD,  was  canlblly  withdvawAt  and  he 
kad  jeaaob^to  ccngmtnhto  faiaself  upon  the  timely  deliTery  of  the 
stolen  watoh  to  his  mother ;  for  the  prisoner  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  had.abe^y  aanoaiieed  ils  loss;  and  had  it  been  found  upon 
the  thie^  it  wonld  have  been  mattor,  under  the  stom  polioy  pnr- 
saed  by  Singleton,  for  inslantiy  kmryii^  him  ito  some  one  of  the 
thousand  swinging  boughs  overhead.  With  the  clear  daylight,  a 
court-martial  at  the  drum-bead  sat  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner. 
He  told  his  story  with  a  composure  that  would  have  done  credit. to 
hmocenee.  There  was  no  contradiction  in  his  narrative.  Singleton 
proposed  sundiry  questions. 

^  Why  did  you  not  stand  when  called  to  f 

**  I  was  but  one,  major,  and  you  were  two ;  and  when  the  British 
and  tones  are  thick  about  us^  it  stands  to  rea8<^  that  it  was  them 
calMng. .  I  <KdnH  make  out  your  voioe.^ 

''And  why  did  you  not  proceed  directly  to  your  mother's  t  Why 
let  so  much  time  elapse  between  the  pursqit  and  your  a]^>earanoe 
at  her  cabin  ?" 

^  I  lay  dose  after  they  had  gone,  mi^or,  for  I  didn't  know  that 
they  had  done  looking  after  me." 

Prompt  and  ready  were  his  several  responses,  and,  apart  from  the 
initial  oflKcmce  ci  leaving  his  post,  nothing  could  be  ascertained  cal- 
culated to  convict  him  of  any  other  error.  In  the  meantime  he 
exhibited  no  move  interest  in  the  scene  than  in  the  most  ordinsry 
matter.  One  side  of  his  bodj,  as  was  its  wont,  rested  upcm  the 
other ;  one  leg  hung  at  ease,  and  his  head^  sluggish  like  the  rest  of 
has  penon,  waa  bent  over,  so  as  to  lie  on  Us  left  shoulder.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  his  mother,  whose  anxieties  had  been 
greater  on  the  subject  than  those  of  her  son,  now  made  her  iqipear- 
ance,  tottering  towards  the  group  with  a  stop  in  which  eneigy  and 
feebleness  were  strangely  united.  Her  iint  woids  were  those  ef 
fsynacb  to  8ingl4iMi  >^ 
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**  Now,  wherefar6,  gfMiitleineii,  do  jon  bind  the  bof  f  Is  k  becJiuse 
h^  toveathe  old  woman,  fak  a#n  motlnn'f  Oh,  ibr  «hame  I  ii*«  a 
oniel  s&amotodoM)!    Will  you  aot  looee  the  cord  T 

She  hobUed  over  to  (be  pliwe  where  het^on  stood' akme,  and  her 
bony  "finger^  were  fbr  a  moment  burned  with  the  thongB,  as  if  die 
strove  to  release  him.  lli^  prisoner  himedi^  twiatod  from  her,  and 
his  repulse  waa  not  coiifined  to  his  action. 

^  A'dfat  it,  mlother  1  &av«  done.  Say  H  out  whai  you  know,  and 
done  with  it* 

^'Whiit  can  you  say,  dame,  m  this  nurtterr  inquired  Sin- 
gleton.    • 

''It's  my  son  you  tie  with  lopea-^t's  a  good  son  to' mo'— will  you 
not  loose  him  f* 

''He  has  done  wrong,  dame;  hehaaleft  his  poet,  and  baa  negkeot- 
ed  his  duty." 

"  He  came  to  see  his  mother — ^hii  old  mother ;  to  brmg  her  ooat- 
fort,  for  he  had  been  long  away,  and  she  looked  for  him-->*«he  thought 
he  had  had  wrong.    Was  there  haim  m  IliiB  T 

"  llfone,  only  as  he  had  other  duties,  not  less  ttupoitant,  which 
he  ousrificed  for  this.    But  say  what  you  Imow.** 

She  did  so,  and  confirmed  the  fiigitive^  story ;  was  heard  patient 
ly  through  a  somewhat  tedious  narrative,  in  ^ich  her  own  feelings, 
and  a  strange  show  of  h>^e  for  the  indifferent  savage,  were  oddly 
blended  with  the  circumstances  which  she  told.  Though  unavaAing 
to  save  him  from  punishment,  the  evidence  of  his  mother,  and  her 
obvious  regard,  had  the  effect  of  modifying  its  severity.  The  oourt 
found  hini  guilty,  and  sentefeiced  him  to  the  bsh.  Twenty  lashes, 
and  imprieKmment  in  the  discretion  of  the  commander,  were  decreed 
as  his  punishment 

A  long  howl^— a  shriek  of  demoniac  cnorgy^^from  tiie  old 
womean,  as  she  heafd  the  doom,  rang  in  die  eats  of  the  party.  Her 
long  nkinny  finger  was  uplifted  in  vain  tiireateinagB^  and  her  lipa 
moved  in  vague  adjurations  and  curses.  Singleton  regretted  t^ 
necessity  which  made  hitn  sanction  the  decree,  bpt  eacample  was 
neoesBary  in  die  lax  state  of  disdpline  at  that  time  prevailing  throu^- 
out  the  cbuntiy.  Mario'D,  who  wab  himself  just  and  inflexible,  had 
inade  him  a  disoif^narisn. 

''Ton  will  not  say  'Teif  to  this,"  cried  th^'old'ireaisaBr  toltti^ 
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fo^     **'  Yovk  are  a  genUeman,  and  your  words  are  kiDd.    You  will 
forgtve  the  boy." 

^I  dare  not^  my  good  wonuui.    Yew  son  knew  fak  duty,  and 
neglected  it     We  must  make  an  example,  aad  warn  other  offenders 
The  piinishment  ia  really  flight  in  comparison  with  that  usually 
given  for  ati  offence  so  likely  to  be  fatal  as  this  of  wliioh  your  aon  . 
has  been  gmltf  . «  He  must  submit" 

The  old  woman  ra^rad  furiously,  but  her  son  rebuked  her.  His 
eyes  were  thrown  up  obliquely  to  the  commander,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  has  &oe  was  Uiat  of  a  sneaking  defiance,  as  he  rudely  enough 
checked  her  in  her  denunciations. 

**  Hold  tongue,  mother — ^a'drat  it !  Can't  you  thank  the  geaUe- 
nen  (or  their  favour  9" 

A  couple  of  soldiers  strapped  him  up ;  when,  having  first'  taken 
off  his  outer  jacket,  one  of  them,  wiA  a  common  wagom-whip,  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  sentence,  while  the  old  woman,  ahnoet  in  danger 
fiom  the  lash,  pressed  closely  to  the  criminal,  now  denouncing  and 
now  imploring  the  courg|  at  one  moment  abusing  her  son  for  his 
IbHy  in  returning  to  the  camp,  and  the  next,  with  salt  tean  nmning 
down  her  withered  dieeks,  seeking  to  soothe  and  condole  with  him 
in  his  sufierings.  They  would  have  removed  her  from  the  spot  be- 
fere  the  punishment  began,  but  she  threw  herself  upon  the  ^  earth 
when  th^y  attempted  it,  and  would  only  rise  when  they  forbore  the 
effort  He^  the  criminal,  was  as  impassive  as  ever.  Nothing  seemed 
to  touch  him,  eittier  in  the  punishment  he  was  to  receive,  or  the 
agonising  sensations  which  he  witnessed  in  bis  mother,  and  which 
were  all  felt  in  his  behal£  He  helped  the  sddien  to  remove  his  vest, 
toud>  readily  turned  his  back  towards  them,  while,  obliquely  over  his 
shoulder,  his  huge  staring  eyes  were  turned  to  the  spot  where  Single- 
ton'stoodv  with  glance. somewhat  averted  from  the  scene  of  ignoioiny. 

The  first  stvoke  was  followed  by  a  piercing  shriek  from,  the  old 
woman-««  bitter  shriek  and  a  curse ;  but  with  thatstsoke  she  began 
counting  the  blows. 

I  ^One''*«^"iwo''--4ies  enumeration :  perpetuiilly  broken  by  excla- 
inations  of  one  sort  or  another: — ^now  of  pity,  now  of  horror,  denun- 
eiatidn, MMi.the  most  impotent  expressions  of  paralytic  rage — ^in 
acme  sImIi  {^rana  as  the  following ; — ^  The  poor  boy ! — ^his  modier 
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never  whipped  him! — ^tbey  will  murder  himl-^two— fmr  he  cam* 
to  see  her — ^three — ^was  ever  the  like  to  whip  a  son  foi?  this  I-^-lbur 
--Ood  corse  them i  God  ewai^  themi — ^five — ^I  oan  enrse,  too,  that 
I  can — ^they  shall  feel  me,  they  shall  hear  me  1 — aiaf,  sevei^-^hat  ia 
eight — ^nine.  Oh,  the  wretchea!  hut.  bear  u]3^  Ned,  hear  up-*~it  b 
half  over — ^that  is  ten — my  poor  boy  I  Oh,  do  not  strike  so  havd ! 
Look !  the  red  on  the  shirt— it  is  blood !  Oh,  Nfr^txahes  I  hme  you 
no  mercy  ? — ^it  is  most  done^-^-theres  there — atop  1  Hell  blast,  you 
for  ever ! — that  whs  twenty.  Why  did  you  strike  another  ?  I  cune 
you  with  a  bkiek  curse  hr  that  oUiev  stroke  1  You  rag|;ed  impl — 
you  vile  polecat ! — ^I  curse  you  for  tibait  slroke !" 

The  execution  was  over,  Uaflinehing  to  the  last^  though  the 
strokes  were  severely  dealt,  the  criminal  had  borne  tbeaa.  He 
lodkdd  the  vecy  embodiment  of  ealloeity.  His  muscles  were  neilher 
composed  nor  rigid  durmg  the  operation;  and  though  the  fl^ 
evidently  felt,  the  mood  of  the  wretch  seemed  to  have  undei;golie  ne 
change.  Before  he  could  yet  be  freed  from  the  fiords,  his  motherfs 
anns  were  thrown  around  him ;  and  thoi|g^  he  strove  to  shake  her 
off,  and  shrank  from  her  embraces^  she  yet  persisted,  and,  with  a 
diiidish  fondness,  she  strove,  with  kind  woids,  while  helping  him  on 
with  his  jacket,  to  console  hun  for  hk  sufferings. 

^  And  you  will  go  with  me  now,  Neddy— *yott  will  go  from  these 
cruel  men  ?" 

^I  cannot,  mother;  don't  you  *know  I'm  to  be  under  guard  so 
long  as  the  major  chooses !" 

^  He  will  not— you  will  not  tie  him  up  again ;  you  will  let  hm 
go  now  with  his  mother." 

She  turned  to  Singleton  aa  she  spoke;  but  his  eye  refused  her  em 
his  tongue  replied — 

"^  He  will  be  in  custody  for  twelve  houn ;  and  let  me  say  to  yon, 
dame,  that  for  such  an  offence  his  punishment  is  a  irary  alight  one* 
Marion's  men  would  suffer  two  hundred  lashes,  and  8(«Mthing 
more  restraint,  for  the  same  crime." 

'^  God  cune  him  F  she  said  bitteriy,  as  she  again  approaohed  het 
son,  with  whom  she  conversed  apart  He  whispered  but  a  word  in 
her  ear,  and  then  turned  away  from  her.  She  looked  after  him  a 
«K«Mnt,  as  the  guard  marched  him  into  the  rear  but  her  finger 
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was  uplifted  towards  Singleton^  and  the  fierce  fire  Bhooting  out  from 
her  grey  eye,  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  pointed  finger,  was 
long  after  remembered  by  him.  In  a  few  moments  more,  she  ^as 
gone  from  the  camp,  and,  with  a  degree  of  elasticity  scarcely  eom- 
portinff  with  her  years,  was  trudinnir  fast  on  her  way  to  Dor- 


Chester. 

Waiting  until  she  had  fairly  departed,  Sin^eton  at  length  left  his 
camp  on  the  Ashley,  and  leaving  no  traces  of  h't  sojourn  but  the 
dying  embers  of  his  fires,  he  lad  the  way  towaids  the  designated 
encampment  at  Bacon's  Bridge.  This  was  a  few  miles  above  Dor- 
ehestdr,  en  the  same  rivw,  a&d  imHediat^  oontigaoos  to  the  Cy- 
press Swamp,  im  cAd  batteiy  and  barracks^  built  by  G«iifltal  Meti^* 
trie,  and  Ibrmeily  his  station,  prior,  to  the  siege  of  Charie  4oa^  hr* 
niiihed  a  mudk  more  ^omftttrtable  place  of  abode  tiian  thatwhiteh  Im 
had  just  vacate.  Hete  he  took  that  repose  which- the  toils  of  the 
tet  (wenty-fow  hours  renderoi  absohitcJy  aeoessaiy. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


'  iM  Mr  pulM  beat  «  itroke  the  mwre  or  Imi 
And  like  wen  blasUd.    I  will  ttand  by  tUt ; 


LiAViife  Singleton,  as  we  k*Te  seen,  w  soon  as  the  aba^nee  oi 
Goggle  fipom-  th^  camp  was  oertainlj  known,  Humphries  bariied  m 
tas  vetarniag  route  to  the  Tillage  of  ]>>rQfaester.  Cool  aiid/Balou*' 
iating,  hut  oourageous,  tbe  risk  whwh  he  can  was. far  fssif^  Inqonr 
aidevable.  How  oooid  he  be  sure  he  wns  m^  already*  ^UH^^t^; 
how  know  that  some  escaping  enemies  had  JAot  seen  a|i4w^¥^ 
intelligence  of  his  presence  among  the  rebels ;  and  why  should  not 
the  fugitive  be  abneady  in  the  garrison  with  Proctor  preparing  the 
schemes  which  were  to  wind  about  and  secure  him  ?  These  questions 
ever  rose  in  his  mind  as  he  surveyed  his  situation  and  turned  over 
hu  own  intentions ;  but,  though  strong  enough  as  doubts,  they  were 
not  enough  as  arguments,  to  turn  him  from  a  purpose  which  he 
deemed  good  and  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  He  dismissed 
ibem  from  his  thoughts,  therefore,  as  fast  as  they  came  up.  He  was 
a  man  quite  too  bold,  too  enterprising  to  be  discouraged  and  driven 
from  his  plans  by  mere  suggestions  of  risk ;  and  whistling  as  he 
went  a  merry  tune,  he  dashed  forward  through  the  woods,  and  was 
soon  out  of  the  bush  and  on  the  main  road  of  the  route — not  &r 
from  the  spot  where,  in  the  pause  of  the  storm,  they  had  stumbled 
upon  the  half-blood,  Blonay. 

The  tree  which  the  lightning  Lad  stricken  just  beside  the  path, 
was  still  in  flame.  The  rain  could  not  quench  it,  as  the  rich  light- 
wood,  traced  through  every  cavity  of  the  bark  by  the  greedy  fire, 
furnished  a  fiiel  not  easily  extinguishable.  The  flame  licked  along 
the  sides,  at  intervals,  up  and  down,  from  top  to  trunk ;  at  one 
moment,  lost  from  one  place — the  next,  furiously  dartmg  upon  ano- 
ther.   Its  bbuEe  showed  him  the  track  through  the  hollow  to  old 
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Modw  WoMiy%  and,  as  he  beheld  it^  .4  enddMi  desii^e  piompted 
him  meemoie  to  k>ok  into  the  dwettng'of  the  oM  wonfut  He 
waa  aCrang^y  faaninated  in  thia  direotioii,  paitknUriy  aa*  he  Mmem- 
berad  the  eqaivocal  nature  of  the  threat  whloh  she  had  aereamed 
iahkeariAngardtahisaiater.  ""  Qoggle,  Ooggie,  Goggle  P  Bat 
thati  he  already  entettained  mneh  anxiety  in  >reapect  -io  the  girl,  he 
WQidd  haire  nttaohed  no  inqKMtnnoe  to  the  unmeaditig  ^Uablea. 
But  jiowi  a  ahiver  van  through  hia  frame  while  he  thought- upon 
themi 
'^  She  aiiall  tell  me  what  ahe  aM«na  I"  he  nnitteted  aa  he  went 
Alighting  from  hia  horse,  he  afi|)roacbed  th^  hovel,  hitebed  the 
animal  to  a  hanging  bovgh,  and,  with  as-  light  a  footstep  aa  poesi- 
bk^  qfuetly  i4>ptoadied  the  entnmee^  Peepii^  through  an  aper- 
tArebetween  the  loose  logs  he  ganed  upon  the  inmatOb  Diere,  atill 
in  her  aeat  beside  the  fireplac?,  ahe  kept  up  the  same  oroning  move- 
ment^ to  and  fto,  maintaining  her  balanoe  perfeetly,  yet  fast  asleep 
all  the  ntule.  Sometimea  her  rocking  would  be  broken  with  a 
start,  but  sleep  had  too  hr  possessed  her;  and  tho«^h  her  dog 
barked  onoQ  or  twioe  at  the  appntach  of  the  stranger,  the  intenrop- 
tion  in  her  aeesaw  was  biK  for  a  moment,  and  an  inboherent  ma^ 
BpordndiBtmetly  utteM,  only  preceded  her  relapte  into  silence  and 
alnmber  as  bcriTore.  Beside  her  lay  her  twhi  oat8--4win  in  siae 
thon^  not  m  eoloarw^^^^monslroaa  pair,  whose eleep  emulated  that 
of  their  miatreas;  On  a  benoh  befot^  heiv  olearly  diatingmshaMe 
in  the  fteligfat,  fiumphiiea  noted  her  travelling  handle  with  a  staff 
mn  through  it  Thia  indieaM  her  itinerant  habite,  and  hia  con- 
oinaion  was,  t|iat  the  old  hag,  wha*  wamdered  usually  from  planta- 
tien  to  plantation,  from  hovel  to  hovel,  pretending  to  core  or  charm 
away  disease,  and  taking  Inige  odlectiona  hi  return  frtmi  tiieeha^ 
iitable,.the  ignorant,  and  superstttious  alike — had  made  her  prepa- 
ratibnatfor  an  early  journey  in  the  morning.  WhUe  he  kxriced,  his 
Ofwn  anpentitioua  iandes  grew  native ;  and,  a  cold  shiver  which  he 
eoiikl  not  eaoap^  but  of  which  he  waa  heartily  ashamed,  came  over 
him«  andi  ^^  «  harried  step,  he  daited  away  frt«k  the  oonten4>hh 
tkm  <rf.a  |rfetme  he  6oidd  not'  regard  4n  any  ethe^  light  tiian  as 
one  hoitible  and  nnholyj 
Hniiphfies  waa  not  the  shive  of  a  f»eble  and  (thildish  Mipievati* 
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tion;  but  idMaaltiri^  influences  whiob  aff»ct  tiie^  iBMduciRUd 'mMd 
^mmMrij,  hud  tlMsir  .di«»  teo«  on  iiis.  Th«  aeoMt  ««IM  k^^lMi^ft 
nyM^iioiiay  and  eoDHmmly  fnodaees  mienrtti]^  mmI  v^^^  ten  "hi 
tlM.hoflDnia  of  all  tbat  elast  of  people  who  ei^age  in  no  thoogftiis 
b^ood  tboM  cfJIed  ix.  by  their  everydnj  B|»bere  and*  bttslneM.  So 
Tfitii  ^iiiu  He  bad  doubto,  and  in  proportion  wiUi  bis  ignoruMto 
W^re  his  appreben8ion&  Ignomnee  is  of  all  tilings  Sbe  most  appre- . 
bapsiv6  in  nature.  He  Imew  ngt  wbetber  sbe  had  the  power 
that  she  professed,  or  that  any  one  could  possess  such  power,  and 
bi^  aotive  imagiBalion  gave  her  aU  the  benefit  of  fais  doubt  ^  Still 
he  did  not  fj^ar.  No  one  who  jwew.  his  usaaUy  bold  obaraot^]^,  his 
rfioklessness  of  speech  ftnd  action,  would  deem  him  liable  to  any 
fear  &001  suoh  iiftfliienoea  as  were  suppoeed  to  belong  to  the  witheied 
tenimi  of  that  iaalated  hovel.  And  yet,  when  he  thought  upon  the 
cheerless  life  which  she  led  and  sdtftned  to  love — when  heiasked 
himself  what  ought  b^  its  pleasjuies  w  its  aolao»*^he  oonldnot 
Avpid  feeling  that  iu  i^  anti-^ooial  evidenoes  lurked  the  best  proof 
of  its  ovi)  nature..  Wherefore  should  age,  poteriy,  and  feebleness, 
fly.  so  fer,  aad  look  so  harshl|t  upoa,  the  whole  world  amund  Hf 
Why  ffifye^  its  contiguity  t — ^why  deny,  why  ahriidc  away  from  the 
{NrpsfWtfit  of  itfi  ;0omfor^  and  its  blessinga  ?  Why  I  unlesa  tiha  mood 
withia  was/hostilo^tfnlesa  its  ptaotioes  were  iunflieodfy  to  the  ocjvn* 
m<m  goodt  as  they  were  ferpign  to*  the  oommon- habit,  of  bnnHuiity  t 
He  kneWf'indieed,  that  poverty  may  at  all  4imes  sufficiently  aoeount 
fer  isQlalipn — Ithat  an  acute  sensibility  may  ^faridk  from  that  ooa<> 
taot  wilih .  the .  oiowd  which  may^  and  does^  so  frequently  betray  o? 
wound  it;  and  he  also  well  knewdiat  there  is  no  sympathy  between 
gpiod  aad  bad  fertime,  except  as  the. one  is  apt  to  desire  that  survey 
of  the  other  whiob  will  best  enlible  it  to  leomprehend  the  snpemv 
beiielbaof  its  otv^i)  position^  But  that  old  womsA  had  no  such  asn^ 
sibilitiiQf^.  s(nd  hef  poverty  «ras  4iot  greater-*nnot  sOkgrost,  iadeed,  as 
that  of  many  whom  he  kaow.beaides,  who  yet  dung  to,  and  aoiq^ 
to  shar^  some  of  the  ties  aad.  regards  of  soeiety,  though  unblissBed 
li^y.ttia  world'a  9»ods,  and  entiiely  out  of  the  hope  of  a.  redeeming 
fortwne^  Did  he  not  also  know  that  she  issmlted  in  the  thought  Aat 
she  mB  feared  by  those  around  her,  and  studiously  inoulcatedl  the 
baHif  aauwg  the  vu%ar,  that  she  possessed  attributes  which  wei^ 
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cfamgenMn  taod  luii&olyt  Her  vetj  pnd^  was  ui  tbaniniado*  to 
humanity,  as  her  ^bati  sowoe  of  aaluAolioii  seemed  to  lie  n  41m 
iMwiue  of  fpMn  unwheleaDme  and  atmoying  to  man.  No  won* 
dar  tba  hloed;grMr  oeU  and  enidled  in  the  veins'ol  the  bhmi  eomi- 
ttyman  as  ha  thoi^ht  upon  ihese  matteis.  No  wonder  that  he 
moved  away  to  his  horse,  with  a  rapidity  he  would  not  his  enemy 
ahoitkl  see,  6om  a  spot  over  which,  as  bis  mind  dwelt  upon  the 
sulgeot,  siieh  an  infemal  atmosphere  seemed  to  brood  and  gather. 
The  bark  of  the  dog  as  the  hoois  of  his  chsoger  beat  "iipon  the 
gioand  while  he  fanrried  alorig  his  path,  startled  moro  oomplelsly 
ihe  M  faagyWho  half  rose  from  her  seat,  threw  up  her*  head  to 
liBten^  then,  pishii^  the  dismembered  brands  of  her  fire  together, 
composed  herself  once  more  in  her  <diair  to  sleep. 

The  evenoig  of  the  di^  upon  the  history  of  which  we  have  been 
eogi^ped,  had  been  rather  r^fharksUe  in  the  amials  of  the  '^  Royal 
Qeoiga'^  There  had  been  mueh  to  distm*b  tile  waters,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  spirits  in  that  important  domain.  There  had  been  a  par 
ttal  sundering  of  aneieid;  ties-^a  violation  of  sometime  sacred 
pledgee,  an  awkward  cdllision  of  various  interesta. 

On  the  ensuing  Monday,  Sei^peant  Hastings,  ef  whom  we  have 
abeady  seen  either  too^mneh  or  too  little,  was  to  take  his  departnrs 
with  the  notorious  Captain  Hudk  to  join  Tarleton  on  the  Catawba. 
The  interval  of  time  between  the  present  and  that  fixed  ibr  this,  so 
important,  remove,  was  exceedingly  brief;  but  a  day,  and  that  a 
holiday,  intervened — and  then  fiirewell  to  the  rum  punch,  tiie  fair 
coquette;  and  the  pleasant  oompany  of  the  ^  Royal  George." 

Thesttl^ectwiBsa.melaBoho^  one  to  aU  partiesi  The  s^gean*. 
pnfenredthe  easy  life,  the  good  company,  the  cheering  liquor  of  the 
tavei%iaBd'  thene  were  other  and  less  honourabie  objects  yet  in  his 
mind,.wiSatisfied,  and  as  ^^r  firom  reaKartton  as  ever.  Belhi  Hum- 
phries had  tooi  little  mguTd-for  him*  leaUy  to  become  his  victim, 
theugh-he  had  spared  no  effort  to  that  end.  On  the  contrary,  the 
girl  had  latterly  grown  peevish  in  some  respects,  and  he  eouM  deariy 
peioeive,  though  the  cause  remained  unlniown,  that  his  influence 
ovnr  her  waedeoKnidg.  His  assumption  of  authority,  his  violence, 
and  perhaps;  his  tost  great  familiarity,  had  wonderftilly  lessened  him 
m  her  regard  ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  W  known^  ^ohn  Davis  was  in 
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reaJity  more  potant  in  Her  esleem  iUtn  she  ft«d  been  wiUing  io 
iKeknowledgB  either-  to  that  penoBage  or  to  hermMl » 

While  Dam  kept  about  the  toTernv  a  ennging  asd-  peeviah  lofer, 
oontribotfaig  tx>  her  conoeit  while  iujmowledgii^  her  power,  she  was 
not  anwilluig,' with'  all  the  thonghtlesBiieaB  of  s  weak  gifl,  ti»  trifle 
with  his  affeotions ;  but  now  that  he  had  absentied  himself  as  it 
seemed  for  ever,  she  began  to  oomprdiend  her  own  lees  anhd  to 
lament  it  Sneh  a  cdnacioiisness  led  her  to  a  more  close  examina^ 
tion  of  Hastings's  pretensions,  and  the  result  of  her  analysis  was 
quite  un£svonrabIe  to<  that  worthy.  His  many  deteots  of  disposilien 
and  eharaoter;  his  vn^^arity,  his  ioapudenoe,  all  gtew  remarkably 
prominent  in  hei'  eijres,  and  he  ooold  now  see  that,  whf n  he  would 
say,  in  a  manner  meant  to  be  alluiing  :--*- 

^^Harkfee,  Bell,  my  beanty->-get  ns  a  swig,  pi^tty  particnlar,  and 
not  too  stvong  o*  the  lemon,  and  not  too  weak  o^  the  Jamaioa,  and 
not  too  scant  ooasideiing  .the  quantity'' — ^there  was  no  sweet  elastic 
city  in  liie  utterance  of — 

*^  Tes,  sergeant,  certainly, — you  shall  fafvrer  it  to  your  liking ;" 
coupled  with  a  graeious  smile  and  a  quicdmess  of  movement  that 
left  the  time  between  the  order  and  its  instiltt  execution  a  space 
not  perceptible  even  to  that  most  impatient  person,  himself.  He 
could  feel  the  change  now,  and  as  the  time  allowed  him  was  briei; 
and  opportunities  few,  he  hufrie^  himself  ia  deviang  plans  for  the 
better  snooess  of  a  design  upoti  her,  long  entertained,  oft  a  cbaiaoter 
the  most  vile  and  ne&rious. 

But  his  bill  remained  impaid ;  and  this  was  the  ironb  feature  in 
the  sight  of  oui  'andlotil  That  evening  (Saturday)  the  worthy 
pubHean  had  ventured  to  suggest  th«  &ot  to  the  disregarding 
memory  of  the  sergeant^  who  had,  with  the*  utmost  promptness^ 
evacfad  the  .demand.  Some,  words  had  passed  betweien  tlianrrM>ld 
Humphries  had  been  rather,  more  ^spirited^  and  Hastings  rather 
more  insolent  than  usual ;  «nd  the  latter,  in  eeuA  of  ccmsobttioii, 
made  his  way  into  the  mnet  room  where  Bella  officiated.  To  orown 
his  discontent,  his  approach  was  utterly  umiotioed  by  that  capricieus 
damsel.  He  dashed  away  in  dudgeon  from  the  house  at  an' early 
hour,  ceriamly  less  rsgretted  by  the  maid  than  by  the  master  of 
Iheiwu 
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Snob  had  been  the  toMwadJoiw  of  the  evening  d  that  nighty 
when,  at  a  late  how,  Hiunphiiea  approached  the-  dwelling  of  his 
fiither.  The  honae  lay  in  perfect  ahadow  aa  he  diew;  nii^.  the  outer 
boiUingBi  in.  the  rear  of  one  of  which  he  carefully  aecuxed  iua  home. 
The  moQD|  obaoured  during  the  etff ly  pf^rt  of  the  emening,  and  ditn 
throughofit  the  nighty  had  now  sunk  weatering  eo  &r,>  that  it.  failed 
to  touch  entirely  the  close  and  aheheied.  court  in  frant.of  the  honae. 
M  he  drew  nigh^  nooving  along  in  the  de^er  shadow  of  the  fence 
to  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  for  which  he  had  a  key,  he-  started. 
Wai^  it  a  footstep  that  reac)ied  his  ear  ?  He  squatted  to  the  giound 
andUsteued.  Be  waa  not  deceived.  The  indistinct  outline  of  a 
num  cloee  under  the ,  piaiaa,  fFaa  ^parent..  Be  seemed  busied  in 
8(Nne  hfcbour  which  he  puisued  cautiously,  and  in  perfect  p&lenoe. 
Humphries  could  nm  piat  he  8t«x>ped  to  the  ground,  aqd  .that  in  the 
next  momoiNl^  hja  anna  .were  extended.  A  few  seoQinda. after  and 
the  person  of  the  naan  seemed  to  rise  in  ajr.  ..The.  .watcher  could 
no  longer  be  mistaken.  Already  had  the  nightstalker  takeoiitwo 
stepa  upon.tbe  ladder  which  he  had  placed  agaitist  the  house,*  when 
Humphries  bounded  fprward  from  his  place  of  watch.  His  soul 
was  on  fire,  for  he  saw  that  the  oljectof  the  stnu^ger  was  tike  cham- 
ber of  hia  sister,  the  windows  of  which  looked  out  upon  the  piazza, 
and  were  all  open,  as  was  usual  in  the  summer  nights. 

The  look  of  the  old  hag,  her  strange  word/s  uttered  as  a  threat, 
grew  strong  in  his.  mind,  and  he  now  seemed  to  understand  them. 
Drawing  bis  dirk  from  his  bosom,  the  oply  weapon  he  had  ventured 
to  bring  with  him  from  the  stable,  in  the  fodder  of  which  he  had 
hidden. his  sabre  and  pistols,  he  rusi^  furiously  towards  thia  buiglar 
But  his  movement  had  been  too  pre<upitate  for  success  [  and  with 
the  first  sou|id  oi  hk  feet^  the  marauder  had  dropped  frocn  the  .bid- 
der,, and  taket^  to  his  heels.  The  start  in  his  favour  being  consider- 
able, gaye  him  a  vfst  advantage  oyer  hi^  pursuer,  for,  Uiough  swift 
of  foot,  active,  and  spurred  on  by  the.  fiercest  feelpngs,  Humphries 
fruled  to  come  up  with, him.  A  moment  after  the. fugitive  had 
leaped  the  fence,  the  dirk  of  the  former  was  driven  into  thsA  part 
of  it  over  which  his  body  had  passed.    The  vill^n  had  escaped. 

Qloomy  and  disappointed,  the  brother  iretumed  to  the. spot,  apd 
cahnly  inapected  the  premises.     Paififully  and  deeply  apprehensive 
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were  hk  thoughte)  m  he  eunreyed  the  tedder,  and  the  open  windows 
abof  e.  But  for  his  timely  arrival  there  would  have  been  little  ix 
no  difficulty  in  eflecting  an  entranee.  Did  the  wveteli  se^k  to  i^  f 
That  was  the  hope  of  Humphries.  OouM  it  be  poMtble- that  his 
Mer  had  &Uen  t  was  die  a  viotim,  privy  to  the  design  of*  the  felon  f 
or  did  he  only  now,  for  the  feat  time,  seek  her  di^o^on^  f  He 
knew  that  she  was  weak  and  ehfldish,  hut  he  also  believed  her  inno- 
cent Oould  she  have  looked  for  the  comiiig  (jf^  a  paramour  t  The 
unobstructed  windows,  the  oibriAen  silence,  the  confident  proceed- 
ing ai  the  man  himseif— all  would  seem  to  stvsngttien  the-damnhig 
idea  which  now  possessed  his  mind ;  and  wheii-  his  perpetually 
recunring  tiioug^t  brought  to  him  the  pictnre  of  the  old  hag,  her 
helliah  glare  upon  him,  and  her  mysterious  tiireaV^Hi  liireat  whkli 
now  seemed  n6  longer  mysterious-^die  dreadfal'  apprehensidiis 
almost  grew  into  certainty.^  There  was  but  ette,  and  dkat  a  pa^tid 
mode,  of  asoertsniing  how  far  the  giri  was  gtrilty  of  p«Midpatieti 
IB  the  design  of  the  stranger;  and,  with  the  thought^  Humphries 
at  once  asdanded  the  ladder  which  he  threw  down  after  him.  From 
the  piaasa  he  made  his  way  to  the  girPs  chamber.  ^    ^ 

A  light  was  burning  in  the  fireplace,  dimly,  and  wfth  no  power 
to  serre  him  wheie  it  stood.  He  seized  it,  almost  convulmvely,  in 
one  hand,  while  the  uplifted  daggw  was  bare  in  the  other ;  and  thua 
he  approached  the  couch  where  she  lay.  He  held  the  fight  abbvci 
so  that  its  glaro  touched  not  het  eyes,  and  he  looked'  down  into  her 
fisce.  She  lay  sleeping;  socmdly,  sweetly,  with  a  geiitle  respiration 
like  a  sigh  swelling  equably  her  bosom.  Th^re  was  ho  tremor,  no 
start.  Her  round,  fair  (hoe  wore  a  soft,  smiliikg  expression, 'showing 
that  the  consciousness  within  was  not  one  of  guilt:  One  of  h^ 
arms  hung  over  the  pillow,  her  cheek  resting '  upon  it ;  the  other 
pressed  sligfatly  her  bosom,  as  naturally  as  if  there  had  been  a 
throbbing  and  deeply  feeling  heart  under  it;  The  brotliet  looked, 
and  as  he  looked,  he  grew  Aatisfied.  He  eoutd  not  doubt  that 
sleep;  it  was  the  sleep  of  innocence.  A  weight  of  nameless,  of 
measureless  terror,  had  been  taken  from  Ira  soul  in  that  survey ; 
and  nature  claimed  relief  in  a  flbod  of  tean.  The  drops  fell  on  tli^ 
dieek  of  the  sleeper,  and  she  started.  With  the  movement,  he  put 
amde  the  dagger,  not,  hotrever,  before  her  eyes  had  beheld  \t 
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^Ohf  William  i  bfother,  dew  brother  1  is  ii  jout  aiidr-'th# 
faufer 

9mi  had  eaaght  hia  hand  in  her  Uaor^  and  anuMe  and.hairilder- 
nwot  ov«Mpiead  her  featarea. .         > 

"  Sleep  on,  Bell,  aie^  on ;  yon  are  a  go€Mi  girl,  aQd.ne6dn.'<i  feadr.** 

He  kissed  her  as  he  spoke/ andv.  with  the  fondness  cff  &  sister,  and 
the  thoagUlsnsnwwn  of  agid,  she  b^n  to  fHrattle  to  bm ;  but  he 
bade  her  be  qniety.  aad^  taUng  the  light  with  him,  desoeaided  ta  the 
fewer  ajMutment,  adjoining  the  bar*room,  where  his  &ther  .iisua% 
slept  1\»  his  snrpriae  h€t  waS' not  there,  but  a  gleans  thiongh  the 
door  led  the  son  to  the  {^ao^- where  the  old  man  usuaUiy  serred  his 
eostomers.  The  picture  that  met  his  eye  was  an  aannsing  one* 
lliere,  at  kngth  upon  the  floor,  the  lancBoid  lay.  A  candle  placed 
heaids  him,  with  a  wi<^  doubled  orer/  and  bJasii^.into  the  tallow, 
laeked  th6  friendly  aid  of  the  snuffers.  The  old  man  was  too 
deef^y  engaged  in  bis  vecaticm  to  notice,  this.  Hia  hfi«d^  resting 
upon  one  hand,  was  lifted  upon  his  elbow,  and  before  him  were  soAr 
dry  shingles,  covered  with  tallies  in  red  chalk*  and  m  white^  against 
his  sundry  customers.  The  landlord  was  busily  engaged  in  drawing 
flom  these  chronicles^  the  particuhur  items  in  the  aceount  of  Sert 
geimt  Hastings,  which  he  transcribed,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
hej  before  him.  A  tnmUer  of  JanRuca^  of.  espeoial  body,  stood  conr 
?eniently  dose,  from  which  he  ooeaaiobally  dtew  Strang  refieshin««t 
for  his  memory.  He  was  too  earnest  in  his  labour,  to  ndioe  the 
entrance  of  his  son  at  first ;  but  the  other,  had  too  little  time  to 
spare,  to  sample  mruch  at  distuH^ii^  his  fother  at  his  unusual 
labour. 

*«  Ah,  blett  me.  Bill— thsiti  you  f  Why,  what's  the  to^  tow ! 
What  brings  you  so  late  f '  > 

^Business,  business,  father,  and  pknty  of  it  Bat  get  np,  rouse 
yon  and  bosde  aboot,  and  get  away  from  these  seores,  or  you  won't 
understand  a  word  I  tell  you." 

The  lan^ori  rose  imnrediately,  put  his  shingles  aside,  picked  up 
the  sheet  containing  the  amount  in  gross  cha^^ed  against  Seigeant 
Hastings,  whidi  he  nghed  deeply  to  survey,  and,  in  a  fow  moMents, 
was  prej^arsd  to  listen  to  what  bos  son  oould  say.  He  haaiBd  the 
narratiye  with  horror  and  astonishment 
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**  God  bicn  us  and  presenre  us,  Bill !  but  this  is  awful  haid ;  and 
what  are  we  to  do— where  shall  we  ran — ^how  ? — ^ 

''Run  nowheie,  but  listea  to  what  I  teU  you.  Ton  oan't  he^  it 
now,  but  you  may  make  something  out  of  it  K  Fkoetor  moat 
hear  the  trath^  he  may  as  well  bear  it  from  yon." 

''From  mel— 4>les8  me,  Bill, my  boy — torn  meT 

"^  Tea,  from  you.  Set  off  by  daypeep  to  the  iMi,  and  aee  Proe- 
tor  youraeK  Tell  him  of  your  loyalty,  and  how  you  love  the  king; 
and  you  can  cry  -a  little  all  the  time,  if  it  comes  easy  to  yo««  .  I 
don*t  want  you  to  strain  much  about  it  Tell  him  that  youhaye  an 
unworthy  son,  that's  not  of  your  way  of  thinking.  Say  he'a  been 
misguided  by  the  rebels,  and  how  they've  inreigled  him,  till  he's 
turaed  rebel  himself;  and  how  he's  now  out  with  Marion's  men,,  is 
MajiN*  Singleton's  squad  When  you've  done  this,  you  can  tcry 
again,  and  do  any  thing  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes«  Sty  it's  aU 
owing  to  your  loyalty  that  you  expose  your  own  flesh  and  U^ody 
and  mind  you  don't  take  any  money  for  tailing." 

''Bkas  me,  my  dear  boy,  but  this  is  awfiiliQ  think  on," 

*^  It  must  be  thought  on,  though^  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Coming  from  you,^t  will  help  you ;  coming  from  Ihat  skunk,  Ggg^ 
gle,  and  you  silent,  and  they  pack  you  off  to  the  Oharieston  pro- 
vest^  or  maybe  draw  you  over  the  swinging  bough.  l}ell  Practor 
our  force  is  thirty ;  that  we  lay  at  Slick  pond.last  night,  and  tiM 
we  push  for  Black  riVer  by  daypeep,  to  join  widi  the  Swamp  Fojc. 
This,  you  see,  will  be  a  truer  story  than  Goggle  can  tell,  for  if  )ie 
sends  Proctor  after  us  to  Slick  pond,  he'll  have  a  journey  to  .take 
bade" 

^  Bless  me,  what'a  to  become  of  us  aU,  Bill,  I  don't  aoe.  I  am  all 
^ver  in  a  fever  now,  ever  since  you  tell'd  me  your  story.* 

^  Shake  it  ei^  and  be  coooiiertaUey  as  you  oan  be.  Thinking 
about  it  never  cured  the  shaking  ague  yet,  and  never  wilL , ,  Xpu 
must  try." 

''And  I  will  try — ^I  will,  boy ;  but  bless  me,  Bill,  wouldn't  it  be 
better  for  us  all  to  take  to  the  swamp^-eh  t" 

^ No  "Stay  where  you  are ;  there's  no  need  for  you  to  go  out, 
and  yon  can  do  good  where  you  »r^  Besides,  thace'^  Bell,  vojp 
know." 
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"True,  true." 

"Lead  out  trumps,  that's  the  waj,  and  miiid  how  jon  play  'em ; 
that's  all  you've  got  to  do  now,  and  if  so  be  you  tiy,  you  can  do 
it  s  Don't  burn  daylight,  but  be  with  Proctor  as  soon  as  sunrise 
lets  you.  Don't  stop  to  talk  about  ^V^to  catfish,  or  what's  for 
dinner,  and  whether  it's  like  to  rain  or  shine,  but  push  through  the 
crowd,  and  don't  mind  your  skirts.    All  depends  on  you,  now." 

'*  Bless  us,  bless  us !  what  times,  what  times  1  Oh,  Bill,  my  boy, 
what's  coming  to  us !  Here  was  Huck,  to-day,  and  says  Continen- 
tal Gongress  is  to  make  peace  with  Gt«at  Britain,  and  to  give  up 
Carolina  and  Georgia." 

**Ohi  thaf^B  all  a  fool  notion,  for  it's  no  such  thing.  That's  afl 
a  triek  of  the  iories,  and  you  needn't  mind  it  But  what  of 
Huckr 

"^  He  goes  a-Monday  to  join  Tarletxyn." 

"  Good  I — and  now  I  must  leave  you.  I've  got  a  mighty  deal 
to  see  to  B&yfe  daylight,  and  I  wont  see  you  ibr  a  smart  «peB,  I 
reckon,  as  I  shall*  have  to  hug  the  swamp  cloeb  after  this.  Don't  be 
slow  now,  fSnther,  'cause  every  thing  hangs  on  your  shonlden,  and 
you  must  teB '  your  story  straight* 

In  their  dialogue  the  son  had  taken  e«te  to  omit  ncthbg  which 
a  direwd,  thinking  mind  miight  suggest,  as  essential  to  the  euecess- 
M  proe^eotion  of  the  phm  advised.  This  done,  he  to<^  his  way  t» 
the  dwelliug  of  old  Pryor,  and  tappii^  with  his  knifi-handle  thrice 
upon  one  of  the  small,  but  ostentatious,  pine  pillars  of  the  portio<^ 
the  door  was  uncloised,  and  he  wis  at  once  admitted,  as  one  who 
had  been  waited  for.  There  we  shall  leave  him,  oonfening  closely 
with  a  sdect  few,  busy,  Hke  himseli;  in  preparations  lor  a  geneni 
uprishig  of  tito  people. 
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She  fa  lost  !- 

81m  it  iimd!— Oovnn» 

.  HvMPHBiMy  poor  oil}  man,  placed  himself  at  an  easteiB  window, 
the  moment  his  son  had  depajrted,  to  watch  for  the  fint  ^a&cea  of 
Uie  dajUght.  What  a  task  had  he  to  perform  I  what  a  disdosare 
to  make !  and  how  should  he  evade  the  douht — ^oiigh  oomjipng 
with  the  suggestion  of  reason  and  his  son  alike — that  he  shouHd^hy 
the  development  he  was  about  to  make,  compromise  the  ssAty  of 
the  latter.  Should  he  be  taken,  the  evidence  of  the  father  would  be 
adequate  to  bis  oonviotion,  and  that  evidence  he  was  now  about  to 
offer  to  the  enemy.  He  was  to  denounce  him  as  a  rebel,  an  out- 
law, whom  the  leMler  oi  a  single  troop  might  hang,  without  a  trial, 
the  moment  he  was  arrested.  The  old  man  grew  miserable  with 
kis  reflections,  and  there  was  but  one  source  .of  consolationii  for- 
tunately, the  supply  of  obi  Jamaica  in  &e  ^  Royal  George^  was  adll 
good ;  and  a  tumbler  of  the  precious  beverage,  fitly  seasoned  with 
warm  spices  and  sugar,  was  not  ineffectually  employed  to  serve  the 
derired  purpose. 

And  with  this  only  companion,  whose  presence  momently  grew 
less,  the  worthy  laadJord  watched  for  the  daylight  from  Yob  win- 
dow ;  and. soon  the  grey  mist  rose  up  liyk^e  a  thin  veil  over  the  tops 
of  the  tall  trees,  and  the  pale  stars  sped,  retceatin^  ama^  from  the 
more  powerful  array  which  was  at  hand.  The  hum  of  the  night 
insects  was  over — ^the  hoarse  chant  of  the  frog  family  was  silent,  as 
their  unerring  senses  taught  them  the  coming  of  that  glorious  and 
beautiful  presence  which  they  did  not  love.  Fold  upon  fold,  like  so 
many  variously  shaded  wreaths,  the  dim  curtain  of  the  night  was 
drawn  gradually  up  into  heaven,  and  once  more  the  vast  panorama 
of  forest,  river,  and  g^een  valley  came  out  upon  the  sight,  rising,  bj 
Bttle  and  little,  into  life,  in  the  slowly  illumined  distance. 


Iba  momfiBt  ol4  H«a^neft  saw  tbe  ^pfonca  of  daylight,  Im 
finJAhed  hk  tumbler  of  puiM^aiMiy  with  «  9ad  heairti.  be  aet  out  for 
Proctor's  quarters.  Some  IHtla.deJaj  preceded  his  introduction  to 
the  commandant  of  the  garrisont  who  received  him  gracrioualy,  and 
uvilly  desired  to  know  his  l^isinesB.  This  was  soon  unfolded,  and 
with  many  pauses^  broken  exqlamations  of  grief  and  loyalty,  the 
huMHord  gave  a  bri^aocouat,  as  furnished  him  by  his  son^of  kll  the 
events  which  had  oocurved  to  Singleton  and  his  squad  sinoe  his  as- 
sumption of  its  command*  The  affair  of  the  tones  and  his  troop  in 
the  swamp—the  cloture  of  the  baggage  and  arma-^tbe  delay  of 
which,  a  matter  of  auiprise  to  Huck,  was  now  acoounted  for — and 
the  subsequent  bivouac  upon  the  Ashley,  were  quickly  unfolded  to 
the  wondering  Briton.  He  immediatdy  despatched  a  messenger 
for.Huck,  while  prooeeding  to  the  cross-examination  of  his  inform- 
ant— a  scrutiny  which  he  conducted  with  respect  and  a  proper  eon- 
sideraliott. 

AH  was  coherent  in  his  story,  and  Pioetor  was  inly  troubled.  A 
piece  of  daring,  such  as  the  formation  of  Kngleton's  squad,  so  near 
the  ganison,  so  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  and  limits  of  the 
most  esteemed  loyalty,  was  well  calculated  to  annc^  him.  The  name 
of  Major  Sfaigletott,  too,  grated  harshly  on  his  ears.  He-  oottld  not 
but  remember  the  meaning  reference  of  Katharine  Walton  to  her 
cousin  ol  the  same  name ;  and  he  at  once  identified  him  with  his  rival 
in  tiiat  young  lady's  regnid.  Huok  came  in  wfanle  yet  he  deliberated ; 
and  to  him  the  narrative  which  Humphries  deUvered,  who  stood  by 
all  the  while,  was  also  told.  The  tory  was  not  less  astounded  than 
Proctor ;  and  the  two  conferred  freely  on  their  news'  before  Hum- 
phriea,  whose  loyalty  was  properly  confirmed  in  their  opinion,  by 
his  unscrupulous  deMnciation  of  his  own  son.  To  Huek,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  apply,  and  the  troop  of 
tlie  fotmer  was  required  to  disperse  the  force  of  Singleton.  The 
garrison  guard  was  too  small,  under  the  doubtful  condition  of  loyalty 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  spare  a  detachment;  and  it  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  Huck  should  depart  from  his  original  plan  and  route, 
wfakA  was  to  staK  on  the  ensuing  day  for  Camden,  and  immediately 
to  make  a  circuit  through  the  country  by  the  Ashley,  and  having 
done  M^  gofovWfiAi:  by  Parlier^s  Ferry,  and  gain,  by  a  ciroailous 
10 
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•we^,  tQ6  coune  winch  had  bden  (brmeriy  piojeotod,  «hA  whtch, 
mdeed,  the  orden  reoefived  by  him  iiom  Gomwaliis,  oompellod  him 
to  pursue.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  overhaul  the  liUle  kftw  of 
Sugleton,  in  which  event  it  must  have  been  annihilated. 

In  the  mean  time,  Proctor  prepared  his  despatohes  for  Obarl^flton, 
calling  for  a  supply  of  troops — a  call  not  likely  to  be  respond^  to  Irooi 
that  quarter,  as  the  garrison  there  had  baM  already  drawn  Hpon  by  the 
interior,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  barely  a  sufficient  force  within 
the  wails  of  the  city  for  its  own  maintenance.  This  Proctor  knew, 
but  DO  other  hope  presented  itself  and  glad  to  use  th^  troop  of 
Huck,  he  contented  himself  with  l^e  consciousness  of  having  done 
all  that  could  be  done  by  him,  under  existing  cncumstano^.  Civil- 
ly dismissing  Humphries,  he  wouM  have  rewarded  him,  bmt  the 
old  man  urged  his  simple  and  sincere  loyalty,  and  naturally  shtank 
back  at  the  idea  of  receiving  gold  as  the  reward  of  his  son's  be* 
trayal.  He  did  his  part  shrewdly,  and  leaving  the  two  oonferrM^ 
upon  the  particulars' of  the  tory's  route,  hurried  away  to  tiie  tavern 
in  no  enviaUe  state  of  feelii^. 

His  son,  whom  we  have  seen  entering  the  dwelling  of  old  Piyor, 
was  glad  to  meet  with  several  sturdy  whigs  in  ck)Se  conference. 
They  had  be^  stimulated  by  the  whispers  of  an  approaching  army 
of  continentals^  and  the  vague  intelligence  had  been  exaggerated  in 
due  proportion  to  the  thick  obscurity  which  at  that  time  hung 
about  the  suliject.  The  host  himael^who  was  a  sturdy  patriot^ 
and  more  than  usually  bold,  as^  of  late  days,  he  was  more  than 
usually  unfortunate — ^presided  upon  this  occasion.  The  party  was 
small,  consisting  of  some  half  dozen  persons,  all  impatient  of  the 
hourly  wrongs,  which,  in  their  reckless  indifference  to  the  /eelings 
of  the  conquered,  itbe  invaders  continually  conunitted.  The  xeduc^ 
tion  of  the  British  force  in  the  lower  county,  in  the  la^  draughts 
made  upon  it  ibr  the  upper  posts,  had  emboldened  disaffection;  and 
the  people,  like  snakes  long  huddled  up  in  holes  during  the  severe 
weather,  now  came  out  with  the  first  glimpses  of  the  sunshiAc.    * 

The  arrival  of  Humphries  with  the  inteUigence  which  he  l»ough^ 
gave  them  new  spirits.  The  successes  of  Marion  at  Britton's  Necfe« 
and  Singleton  in  the  swamp,  of  which  they  had  not  heard  hefon)^ 
though  small,  were  yet  held  an  eamtet  of  what  mi^  be  antjM^ 
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fMited,  and  what  was  hoped  ft>r.  The  additional  newe  that  tha  ap- 
proaching continentals  were  to  be  commanded  by  Gates»  whose 
fenowB  was  in  the  ascendani^-eo  fiur  in  the  aeoMdant,  indoBd,  that 
the  star  of  Washington  almost  sank  before  it— wenijEu  to  give 
hope  a  positHTe  body  and  a  form.  Denbt  succeeded  to  bold  pre- 
diction, and  the  oonspiratora  were  now  prepared — those  reluctaot 
before— to  begin  properly  ihe  orgaaizatioB  of  their  seodon^  as  had 
been  the  advice  of  Marion. 

8dll,  thejr  were  not  aHogether  ready  for  the  ield.  Fnjferty  was 
to  be  secured,  funilieB  carried  beyond  reach  of  that  retribution 
which  the  enemy  usually  inflicted  upon  the  feeble  in  return  for  the 
audacity  and  defiance  of  the  stvong ;  arms  were  to  be  procured,  and, 
mitil  the  time  of  Sir  Heniy  GhntonVi'  indulgenoe^-the  twenty  days 
— ^had  expired,  they  determined  to  forbear  all  open  demonstration. 
To  these,  Humphries  had  already  designated  their  leader,  in  the 
person  of  Colonel  Walton,  whom  they  all  knew  and  esteemed.  His 
coming  out  they  were  satisfied  would,  of  itself,  bring  an  active  and 
goodly  faroop  into  the  field.  Popular  as  he  was,  both  in  St  Paul's 
and  St  Qeotge%  it  was  confidently  behered  that  he  would  bring 
beih  the  parishes  out  handsomely,  and  his  skill  as  a  leader  had 
been  already  tried  and  was  highly  estimated.  The  spirits  of  the 
little  knot  of  conspiistors  grew  with  every  enumeratkn  of  then* 
piroBpectB  and  resources,  and  they  looked  up,  as  daylight  ^>proaehed, 
full  of  hope  and  mutual  assurances.  Two  of  the  party  agreed  to 
oome  out  to  Humphries,  in  the  oont%uous  wood,  by  the  first  ring^ 
ing  of  the  bell  hr  sabbath  servioe--ifor  the  day  was  Snndaly — ^and 
there,  at  a  given  spot,  the  Ueutenant  was  to  await  them. 

Before  the  daylight  he  took  his  departure,  and  leading  his  hoste 
into  the  dose  ^wainp  thicket  on  the  river,  where  his  first  conieTenoe 
with  Singleton  had  taken  place^  he  &stened  him  carefully,  took  his 
seat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  which  overhung  Ihe  river,  and  there 
muaed,  half  dozing,  for  the  brief  hour  that  came  between  the  time 
and  the  dawmiig.  But  soon  the  light  came  windmg  bri([^ly  and 
more  brightly  around  him  ;  the  mists  curled  up  from  the  river,  and 
the  breeze  rising  up  from  the  ocean,  with  the  dawn,  refreshed  and 
animated  him.  He  sat  watching  the  mysterious  separation  of  those 
tiria  agents  of  nature,  night  and  day,  as  the  one  rolled  away  in  fog 
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aioBf  the  river,  and  the  other  bunt  Ibrth,  in  gleams  from  the  dkj 
aod  bloom  upon  the  eaiih« 

But  these  lighti  were  aolauoh  ae  gnadj  to  amuieour  tiewtaiuaii, 
and  the  tune  passed  heavily  enough,  until  about  eight  o'dock,  when, 
from  the  river's  edge,  he  distinguished,  cvossing  the  bridge  at  Do^ 
Chester,  the  time-woni,  bent  figure  of  old  dame  Blonay.  She  was 
on  her  way  to  the  garmoB  for  ih»  revehilion  ci  that  intelligenoe  wfaiioh 
hiB  &ther  had  by  this  time  already  unfolded.  The  lieirtenant  now 
understood  a  part  of  the  design,  and  readily  conceived  thaisuch  was 
thepurportofher  visit  to  the  village.  Yet  why  had  not  her  son  un- 
dertaken the  task  himself  f  Why  depute  to  an  infirm  old  woman 
the  performance  of  an  ofajeeteo  wuporitaA  9  The  question  puoded 
him ;  aad  it  was  only  a  dim  conjecture  of  ih^  truth,  which  led  him 
to  believe  that  Goggle  bad  made  his  way  back  to  camp  with  thA 
view  to  some  forther  treaeherj. 

A&  the  hag  grew  mote  distinct  to  his  eye^  in  tiie  increasing  light, 
her  sharp  features — the  subtle  cast  of  her  eye-^tftie  infirm  oraiy 
moiion^^brat  shoaldera,  and  witch-Hike  staff  which  she  carried, 
.broi^t  many  unpleasant  foncies  to  the  mkid  of  th^  observer;  and 
the  singnhir,  and,  to  him,  the  snpentitkMMi  fear  which  he  had  fofc 
while  gaang  upon  her,  throi^b  the  crericesiof  her  hut  the  mghl 
before,  came  back  to  him  with  increased  influcaoe.  He  thought  d 
the  thousand  strange  stories  id  the  neighbourhood,  about  the  wkcb- 
craft  practised  by  her  and  others.  Indian  doetors  were  then,  dl 
over  the  countiy,  renowned  for  their  coves,  all  of  whidi  were  efieeled 
by  trick  and  mummery,  mixed  up  with  a  due  prop6Hi6n  of  foraif 
medicines — wild  roota  and  plants,*  the  properties  of  which,  known 
through  long  ages  to  the  aborigines,  were  foreign  to  the  knowledge; 
and  therefore  marvdlous  in  the  estimation  of  the  whites.  To  their 
arts,  the  QuHah  and  the  Ebo  n^;roes,  of  which  the  colony  had  its 
thousands  fnmiBhed  by  the  tketh  mBerupnlous  morality  of  the  mo- 
ther country  and  the  northern  colonies,  added  their  speUs  and  magio, 
in  no  stinted  quantities,  and  of  the  foulest  and  ffitUest  attributes. 
The  eonjnnilion  of  these  two  classes  becanie  united  in  the  practice 
of  the  cunning  white,  of  an  order  little  above  them,  and  mother 
Konay  forined  the  representative  of  a  sect  in  the  lower  country  of 
^  Carolina,  by  no  means  small  in  number  or  trifling  in  inflv 
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,  and  whioh,  to  this  day,  not  utterly  extinguuihed,  vemaiss  here 
and  there  in  the  more  ignorant  sections,  still  having  power  oyer  the 
aolgeot  mrnds  oC  the  weak  and  superetitioiia. 

Aa  we  have  said,  Humphries  was  not  one,  if  the  question  were 
to  be  ^Axd  him,  to  say  that  he  believed  in  the  powen  tfaoa  obimed 
for  Ae  o)d  woman  before  us.  But  the  bias  of  years,  of  early  educa- 
tion and  associates,  was  insurmountable;  and  he  felt  the  influenoe 
which  his  mora  deliberate  reflection  wai^  navertheleasi  at  all  times 
disposed  to  deny.  He.felt  it  now  as  ahe  came  towards  him ;  and 
when,  peaoing-  idong^  ^he  saw  her  move  towarde  the  dwelling  ci  Vm 
bther,  he  remembered  her  myaterioua  speech  associated  with  the 
name  of  bis  «ister,.And  his  blood  greir  cold  in  his  v^ns,  thaugl^  an 
instant  after,  it  again  boiled  with  a  fury  naturally,  .enopg^  ariaiof 
fiNWithe  equiv<)cal  xegard  in  which  that  apeech  had  seemed  to  plaot» 
the  gill.  A^thewieteh  passed  ah>ng  the  oqpee  to  the  edge  of  which 
hia  &et  had  almost  followed  her,  he  placed  hiopelf  in  a  position  to 
oboerve  the  direotipn  which  she  would  punua  in  euteiiDg  the  vii- 
hige,  and'Wse  satisfied  of  .her.  object  when  he  saw  her  bending  hei 
way  to  the  foxtresa.    ' 

We  need  8cai?cely  add  that  the  old  woman  told  her  story  to  Proo- 
tor,  and  weali^tiBned  to  cqldly.  She  had  brought  him  no  intelli- 
gence, and,  indeed,  he  knew  rather  more  than  henel£  B^t  one 
point  of  difference  existed  between  ihe  accofint  given  by  old  Hum- 
phiies  and  the  woman.  The  one  stated  thfit  Singleton's  band  had 
withdrawn  from  tl^e  Aahley,  and  had  pushed  for  Black  river— rthe 
other  affinned  it  to  ,be  there  stall 

The  difference  waS;  at  once  made  known  to  Huck,  a  portion  of 
whose  troopers  were  even  then  getting  into  saddle.  The  reaidue 
were  aeon-tp  follow,  and  tke  whole  were  expected  to  rendezvous  that 
night  at  Parkas  ferry.  .  Mother  Blonay  was  mortified  that  she 
brovfght  no  news  to  the  garrison ;  but»  as  her  story  confirmed  that  of 
Humphries^Proctor  gave  her  a  reward,  small,however,  in  comparison 
with  what  bad  been  eiqpect^  She  left  the  garrison  in  bad  humour, 
and  was  soon  joined  on  her  way  by  Sergeant  Hastings,  whose  ordem 
required  him  to  m^ch  with  the  detachment  which  was  to  follow 
Huck  that  afternoon.  His  chagriD,  on  this  account,  was  not  lees 
than  hers.     A  bitter  oath  accomDanied  the  information  which  he 
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gave  her  of  the  ordcn  he  hid  jiut  received.    The  two  then  eipckm 
of  andth^rtnatter. 

**  Far  off  aB  ever,  mother,  and  without  your  help  thete^e  nothing 
to  be  done  now.  Last  night  I  was  in  a  &ir  way  enough,  bfot  up 
comes  that  chap  her  brother — ^it  could  be  nobody  eke — ^and  I  had 
to  cut  for  it  I  went  over  the  fence  then  a  thought  quicker  than  I 
should  be  able  to  do  it  now.** 

"It  Was  not  Bin  Htunphries  you  saw,  for  he  was  at  my  cabin 
long  tiine  after  hours  last  ni^t;  and  then  he'd  not  rentore  into 
this  quarter  now.    No-^no.    'Twas  the  old  man,  I  Mkon." 

^  Maybe,  though  he  aeemed  to  ran  too  ftst  for  the  old  fellow. 
But  no  matter  who  'twas.  The  thing  &iled,  and  yon  must  dialk 
oat  anotheir  track.* 

^  I  will :  dont  fear,  fer  I  Ve  said  it ;  and  oottie  ire,  come  storm, 
it  must  be  done.  Ooggle — Goggle— Goggle !  He  must  pay  for  that, 
and  he  shaH ;  ike  sfaal! — they  shall  all  pay  for  that,  and  old  scores 
besides.  -  It's  a  long-Htaiiding  account,  sergeant,  and  you  can  help 
me  to  make  it  up  and  pay  it  off;  and  that's  the  reason'  I  help  you 
to  this.  I  shall  go  about  it  now,  and — "  After  a  pause,  in  which 
she  seemed  to  meditate  a  while — "Yes;  meet  me  in  the  swamp 
thicket  above  the  bridge,  just  after  you  pass  the  Oak  Grove." 

"When!" 

"iliis  morning — soon  as  the  bells  strike  up  for  church,  and  be- 
fore the  people  begin  to  come  in  freely.  Don't  be  backward,  now, 
but  come  certain,  and  don't  wait  fer  the  last  chiines." 

The  worthy  pair  separated,  and  the  glimpse  of  a  previous  con- 
nexion, which  their  dialogue  gives  us,  serve  a  little  to  explain  some 
portions  of  our  own  narrative. 

While  this  matter  had  been  in  progress,  two  sturdy  troopers 
joined  Humphries  in  the  swamp.  Their  horses  were  carefnlly  Lid- 
den,  and  they  determined  to  await  the  time  whet  the  roads  shouJd 
be  free  from  the  crowd  on  their  way  to  church,  before  they  ven 
tared  abroad.  They  amused  themselves  as  well  as  they  might, 
keeping  close  in  cx>ver  themselves,  by  watching  the  people  as  they 
crossed  tht  bridge,  hurried  along  the  highway  leading  to  the  vil- 
lage, or  lounged  on  the  open  ground  in  front  of  th^  church ;  for  all 
>t  these  points  might  easily  be  commanded  from  different  nlaces 
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.  along  the  fchicket-  Tliere  eame  the  fiurmer  on  his  ploagh-hofae,  io 
lus  ooane  stxi^ed  breeehw,  blttd>  homespun  coatee,  and  broad* 
bttiDmed  ha(t;  tbeie,  the  whirliiig  carriage,  borne  i^iiong  by  kmt 
ahowy  bay8»  of  the  wealthy  phmtetf ;  there- the  trudging  country 
girl  in  her  huge  sunbonnet  and  BhortHwaisted  cotton  frock ;  and 
there,  in  little  groopB  of  two  or  three,  the  negroes,  male  and  female, 
with  their  own  amidl  stook  of  eg^  chicken^  blackberries,  and  sas- 
safras, ploughing  their  way  through  the  heary  sands  to  occupy 
their  places  in  the  yilbge  market   • 

While  Humphries  looked^  he  saw,  to  hk  gfeat  vexation,  the 
figure  of  Dam^  Bloaay  approaching,  aoeompanied  by  his  sister. 
All  hia  suspicions  weore  reawakened  by  the  ^ight.  The  girl  was 
dressed  as  Sox  church*  Her  dress  was  simple,  suked  to  her  con- 
.diti(»,  and  well  adapted  to  her  shape,  which  was  a  good  one.  Her 
bonnet  waa  rather  fine  and  flaunting,  and  IdbuBre  was  something  of 
gaudiness  in  the  pink  and  yellow  distributed)  oVer  her  person  in  tho 
guise  of  knots  and  ribands.  But  still  the  eye  was  not  offended,  foi 
the  habit  did  not  siiow  unfavourably. akmg  with  the  pretty* fiioe, 
and  light,  laughing,  good-natured  eye  thAt  aninaAted  it  What  a 
contrast  to  the  old  hag  beside  her  I  The  one,  ea]!»icious  enough, 
was  yet  artless  and  simple — ^the  other  old,  stem,  ngly,  poor,  was 
even  then  devising  plans  for  the  ruin  of  the  child 

**  Come,  my  daugbtec,  come  farther«-4  would  not  others  should 
hear  what  I  say  to  you ;  and  I  know  it  will  fdease  you  to  know. 
The  wood  is  cool  and  shady,  and  we  can  talk  there  at  our  ease." 

"  But,  mother,  wasn't  it  a  stninge  dream  now^^  veiy  strange 
dieam,  to  think  that  I  should  be  a  great  lady,  and  ride  in  my  coach 
like  the  ladies  at '  Middleton  Place/  and  '  The  Oaks,'  and  '  Smgle^ 
tons,'  and  all  the  rieh  people  about  heret-^and  it  all  seemed  so 
true,  mother — so  very  true,  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  when  I 
woke  up  this  morning." 

There  waa  a  devilish  leer  in  the  old  hag's  eye,  as  she  looked  into 
that  of  the  vain-hearted  but  innocent  girl  beside  her,  and  answered 
her  in  a  dpeeoh  well  calculated  to  in<fcrease  the  idle  fdly  slready  so 
active  in  her  mind*  Humphries  heard  nothing  <^  the  dialogue-^ 
he  ^as.qmte  too  fiir  off;  but  he  felt  so  deeply  anxious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  oM  woman's  Connexion  with  his  sister,  that  he  had 
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ACtttaUy  given  some  direotioiis  to  the  two  lioapeEa  abog;  with  him, 
and  was  about  to  emerjge  from  hk  ooTer,  and  aepaiato  then  at  all 
basaidB,  when  the  beUs  frtMn  the  viHage  ste^lo  atrack  np^  a&d 
warned  him  of  the  extreme  risk  whidi  he  miiBt  nm  from  auoh  an 
expoeare  of  his  peraon.  The  name  signal  had  the  efisct  of  btinging 
Bellft  and  Mother  Bkmay  more  oloaely  to  the  oopse,  to  which 
the  old  woman,  now,  bj  yarions  soggBstaona^  ooiitriv«d  to  peisaade 
her  companion.  Wiiiie  thej  i^proached  the  thicket^  Humphries 
changed  his  course  and  position,  so  as  to  find  a  oontiguoas  spot,  for 
the  oonoeahnent  ef  his  person,  the  moment  thef  should-  stop,  which 
would  enable  faim  to  gather  np  their  diak)gue ;  and  it  wlas  not  long 
before  thej  paused,  at  the  old  woman's  bidding,  in  a  well  shad^ 
place,  complet^j  unseen  from  the  road  and  qnke  ovt  of  hearing 
from  the  village.  Here  the  conveisation  between  them  was  returned 
— Mother  Bfonay  leading  off  m  reply  to  somedking  said  by  Bella, 
the  purport  of.  which  may  be  guessed  from  the  response  made  to  it 

"A  bad  dream,  do  you  say,  my  daughter f  I  say  it  is  a  good 
dream,  and  you're  a  ludky  girl,  if  you  don't  stand  -in  the  way  of 
your  own  fine  fonpiune*  There's  good  coming  to  yon :  that  dream's 
always  a  sign  of  good ;  it  hever  ftiils.  So  mind  you  don\  vfoil  att 
by  some  foolish  notion." 

''  Why,  how  shall  I  do,  mother  ?  what  shall  I  say  t  Dear  me  I 
I  wouldn't  do  any  thing  to  spoil  it  for  the  world !" 

And  the  two  seated  them»9lves  upon  the  green  turf  in  the  thicket, 
the  right  hand  of  the  girl  upon  the  knee  of  the  hag,  while  her 
eyes  looked  up  apprehensively  ai|d  inquiringly  into  the  fiice  of  the 
latter^  She  gave  her  some  counsel,  accordingly,  in  answer  to  her 
questions,  of  a  vague,  indefinite  ofaaraotor,  very  mysterionsly  df^ 
vered,  and  the  only  part  of  whioh,  understood  by  'Bella,  was  a 
general  recommendation  to  her,  quietly  to  receive,  and  not  to  ] 
her  good  fortune. 

**  But,  mother,  I  thought  you  said  yon  wonld  show  him  to  ] 
him,  my  true-and-tnie  husband^  that  is  to  be^  Now  I  wondte  who 
it  can  be.  It  can't  be  John  Davis,  for  he's  gone  away;  from  t^e 
village,  and  they  say  he^  out  in  the  swamp,  mothen^^H^an  you  tell  9^ 

^  No,  Bella;  and  it^  do  use :  he's  nothing  at  all  to  yoiu  Yon 
are  not  for  such  a  poor  scrub  as  John  Davis^" 
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"  You  diink  ao,  mother  ?  Well,  Fm  sorry  ;  for  I  do  behove  John 
had  a  tnie-and-true  love  for  me  in  his  heart,  and  he  ofleii  ^id  so. 
I  wonder  where  he  is."  - 

^*'  John  Davis,  indeed,  mj  child  ?  how  can  you  speak  of  such  a 
fellow  ?  Why,  what  has  \\e  to  show  for  you  ?  A  poor  shoat  that 
hasn't  house,  nor  home,  nor  any  thing  to  make  a  wife  comfortable) 
or  even  feed  her  when  he  gets  her.  No,  no,  girl,  the  husband 
that's  for  you  is  a  different  sort  of  person — a  very  different  sort  of 
person,  indeed." 

*^0h,  do,  mother !  can^  you  tell  me  something  about  him,  now? 
—only  a  little  :  I  do  so 'want  to  know.  Is  he  tall,  now,  or  short  ? 
I  hope  he's  tall— eh  ? — middle  size,  and  wears— oh,  speak,  mother  I 
and  don't  shake  yonr  head  so — tell  me  at  once  !" 

And  the  girl  pressed  forward  upon  the  old  woman,  and  her  eye 
earnestly  watched  the  features  of  her  countenance,  heedless  of  the 
ogre  grin  which  rested  upon  her  lips,  and  the  generally  fiendish 
expression  of  her  skinny  face.  The  old  woman  did  not  immediately 
answer,  for  her  thoughts  seemed  to  wander,  and  her  eye  looked 
about  her,  as  if  in  search  of  some  expected  object. 

"  What  do  you  look  for,  mother  ? — ^you  don't  mind  what  I  say, 
do  you  r 

^  I  was  looking  and  thinking,  my  daughter,  how  to  answer  you 
best.  How  Would  you  Hke,  now,  instead  of  hearing  about  youi 
husband  that  is  to  be,  to  see  him  ?" 

"  What !  can  you  make  him  come,  mother,  like  a  picture,  with 
a  big  frame  round  him  f  and  shall  I  see  him  close — see  him  close  ? 
But  I  mustn't  touch  him,  I  suppose ;  for  then  he'd  vanish,  they 
Bay.'* 

"  Yes, — ^how  would  you  like  to  see  him,  now,  Bella  V* 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  I  should  be  frightened !  You'd  better  tell  me 
who  he  is,  and  don't  bring  him ;  though,  indeed,  mother,  I  can't 
think  there  would  be  danger," 

**  None — none  at  all,"  said  the  old  woman  in  reply,  who  seemed 
iisposed  to  prolong  the  dialogue. 

"  Well,  if  he  only  looked  like  John  Davis,  now  !" 

**  John  Davis,  indeed,  Bella !     T  tell  you,  you  must  not  think  of 
John  Davis     You  are  for  a  far  l)€tter  man.     What  do  you  say, 
10* 
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now.  of  the  sergeant,  Sergeant  Hastings  9  suppose  it  happened  tu 
be  him,  now  ?" 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  Sergeant  Hastings,  mother ;  for  I  was  a 
fod  to  mind  him.  He  don't  care  that  fo.  me,  I  know  :  and  he 
talks  cross  to  me ;  and  if  I  don't  run  myself  out  of  breath  to  serve 
him,  he  says  ugly  things.  Besides,  he's  been  talking  strange  things 
to  me,  and  I  don't  like  it.  More  than  once  Fve  been  going  to  tell 
brother  William  something  that  he  once  said  to  me :  and  I  know, 
if  I  had,  there  would  have  been  a  brush  between  them ;  for  William 
won't  stand  any  thing  that's  impudent    Don't  talk  of  Am  to  me." 

^  But  I  must,  my  daughter,  for  it  cannot  be  helped.  If  I  see 
that  he's  bom  to  be  your  husband,  and  you  his  wife,  it  must  be  so^ 
and  I  must  say  it" 

"No— no— it's  not  so,  mother,  I  know.  It  shan't  be  so,"  said 
the  girl,  firmly  enough.  "  I  won't  believe  it,  neither,  and  you're 
only  plaguing  me." 

"  It's  a  truth,  Bella,  and  neither  you  nor  I  can  help  it,  or  keep  it 
off.     I  tell  you,  child,  that  you  were  bom  for  Sergeant  Hastings." 

"  But  I  won't  be  bora  for  him,  neither.  I  can't,  and  I  won't,  for 
you  don't  know  what  he  said  to  me,  and  it's  not  good  for  me  to  tell 
it  again,  for  it  was  naughty ;  and  I'm  sorry  I  ever  talked  cross  to 
poor  John  Davis,  and  I  did  so  all  because  of  Atm." 

The  change  in  her  regards  from  Hastings  to  her  old  lover,  was  a 
source  of  no  small  astonishment  to  the  old  hag,  who  knew  not  how 
to  account  for  it  It  gave  less  satisfaction  to  her  than  to  Hum- 
phries, who,  in  the  neighbouring  bush,  heard  every  syllable  which 
had  been  uttered.  The  secret  of  this  change  is  easily  given.  As 
simple  as  a  child,  the  mere  deference  to  her  claims  of  beauty,  had 
left  her  easily  susceptible  of  imposition ;  and  without  any  feeling 
actually  enlisted  in  &vour  of  Hastings,  she  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  that  precipice — ^the  gulf  which  passion  or  folly  so  often  prepares 
for  its  unheeding  votaries.  His  professions  and  flatteries  had  gradu- 
ally filled  her  mind,  and  when  his  continued  attentions  had  driven 
all  those  away,  from  whom  she  had,  or  might  have  received  them, 
it  followed  that  she  became  a  dependant  entirely  upon  him,  who, 
iu  creating  this  state  of  subservience,  had  pUiced  her,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  at  his  mercy.    She  felt  this  dependence  now,  and  it 
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somewhat  mortified  her ;  her  ranity  grew  hurt,  when  the  tone  of 
deference  formerly  used  by  her  lover,  had  been  changed  to  one  of 
command  and  authority ;  and  she  sometimes  sighed  when  she 
thought  of  the  unremitting  attentions  of  her  old  lovn  from  Goose 
Creek,  the  indefatigable  Davis.  The  gaudy  dress,  and  imposing 
pretensions  of  the  sergeant,  had  grown  common  in  her  eye,  while, 
at  Che  same  time,  the  inferiority  of  the  new  lover' to  the  old,  in  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  and  genuine  regard,  had  become  sufficiently  obvious. 
FShe  had,  of  late,  instituted  the  comparison  between  them  more  than 
once,  and  the  consequence  was  inevitable.  There  was  no  little  deci- 
sion in  her  manner,  therefore,  as  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  &te 
which  Mother  Blonay  desired  to  impose  upon  her. 

"  But,  Bella,  my  daughter—" 

"  No,  no,  mother — don't  tell  me  of  Sergeant  Hastings  any  moie, 
— ^I  won't  hear  of  him  any  longer," 

^  And  why  not,  Bella,  my  dear  T  exclaimed  the  redoubtable  sei^ 
geant  himseli^  coming  suddenly  into  her  presence,  and  speaking  to 
her  with  a  mixed  expression  of  pride  and  dissatis&ction  in  his  coun- 
tenance— "  why  not,  I  pray,  my  dear  ?" 

The  poor  girl  was  dumb  at  this  intrusion.  She  scarcely  dared 
to  look  up,  as,  with  the  utmost  composure,  Hastings  took  a  seat 
beside  her.  The  old  hag,  who  had  arranged  the  scheme,  at  the  same 
moment  rose  to  depart  Quick  as  thought,  Bella  seized  her  hand, 
and  would  have  risen  also,  but  with  a  decided  force  the  sergeant 
prevented  her,  and  retained  his  hold  upon  her  wrist  while  compel- 
ling her  to  resume  the  seat  beside  him. 

"  1  must  go,  sergeant — ^fistther  is  waiting  for  me,  Fm  sure— and 
the  bells  are  'most  done  ringing.     Don't  leave  me,  mother." 

But  the  old  woman  was  gone,  moving  out  of  sight,  though  still 
keeping  within  hearing,  with  all  the  agility  of  a  young  person.  The 
poor  girl,  left  alone  with  her  danger,  seemed  for  the  moment  st'jpi- 
fied.  She  sat  trembling  beside  the  strong  man  who  held  her,  speak- 
ing, when  she  did,  in  a  tremor,  and  begging  to  depart 

But  why  dwell  on  what  ensued  ?  The  brutal  suitor  had  but  one 
object,  and  did  not  long  delay  to  exhibit  its  atrocious  features. 
Entreaties  were  succeeded  by  rudenesses;  and  the  terrified  girl, 
bricking  and  screaming  to  the  old  hag  who  had  decoyed  and  left 
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her,  was  dragged  recklessly  back  into  the  wood  by  the  strong  arnv 
of  her  companicm. 

"  Cry  away — Goggle  now — Goggle  now — Goggle  now — acream 
on,  you  poor  fool — ^scream,  but  there's  no  help  for  you.*' 

And  as  the  old  beldam  thus  answered  to  the  prayers  of  the  girl, 
she  was  stricken  aside  and  hurled  like  a  stone  into  the  bush,  even 
while  the  fiendish  soliloquy  was  upon  her  lips,  by  the  raging  brother 
who  now  darter!  forward.  In  another  instant,  and  he  had  dashed 
the  ravisher  to  the  earth — torn  his  sister,  now  almost  exhausted, 
from  his  grasp — and  with  his  knee  upon  the  breast  of  Hastings, 
and  his  knife  bared  in  his  hands,  that  moment  would  have  been  the 
last  of  life  to  the  ruffian,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  two  troop- 
ers, who,  hearing  the  shriek,  had  also  rushed  forward  from  the 
recesses  in  the  wood  where  the  providence  of  KumpLries  had 
placed  them.  They  prevented  the  blow,  but  with  their  aid  the  ser- 
geant was  gagged,  bound,  and  dragged  down  into  the  copse  where 
the  horses  awaited  them. 

**  Oh,  brother — dear  brother  William  !'*  cried  the  terrified  girl-^ 
"  believe  me,  brother  William,  but  it's  not  my  fault — I  didn't  mean 
to  do  wrong !     I  am  innocent — that  I  am  !" 

She  hung  upon  him  as  if  she  feared  his  suspicions.  He  pressed 
her  to  his  arms,  while  weeping  like  a  vqtj  child  over  her. 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,  Bella  I  and  God  knows  how  glad  I  am 
to  know  it !  Had  I  not  heard  all  between  you,  and  that  old  bag 
of  hell,  I'd  ha'  put  this  knife  into  you,  just  the  same  as  if  you 
vV  were  not  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  But  go  now — run  to  church, 
and  pray  to  have  some  sense  as  well  as  innocence ;  for  innocence 
witliout  sense  is  like  a  creeping  baby  that  has  not  yet  got  the  use 
of  its  arms  and  legs.  Go  now — run  all  the  way — and  mind  that 
you  say  nothing  to  the  old  man  about  it." 

Throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissing  him,  she  hurried 
upon  her  way  with  the  speed  of  a  bird  just  escaping,  and  nanowly, 
from  the  net  of  the  foinder. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


**  Ualbld— vnibld— th*  daj  ugoiaff  fast. 
And  we  mint  read  Uub  UKsient  histoiy.* 


Ths  clouds  wer«  gathering  fast — ^the  waters  were  troubled — and 
the  approaching  tumult  and  disquiet  of  all  things  in  Carolina, 
dearly  indicated  the  coming  of  that  strife,  so  soon  to  overcast  the 
scene — so  long  to  keep  it  darkened — so  deeply  to  empurple  it  with 
blood.  The  continentals  were  approaching  rapidly,  and  the  effect 
was  that  of  magic  upon  the  long  prostrated  energies  of  the  South. 
The  people  were  aroused,  awakened,  stimulated,  and  emboldened. 
They  gathered  in  little  squads  throughout  the  country.  The  news 
was  generally  abroad  that  Gates  was  to  command  the  expected 
army — Gates,  the  conqueror  at  Saratoga,  whose  very  name,  at  that 
time,  was  a  hosi  The  successes  of  Sumter  in  the  up-country,  of 
Marion  on  the  Pedee,  of  Pickens  with  a  troop  of  mounted  rifle- 
men— a  new  species  of  force  projected  by  himself — of  Butler,  of 
Hony,  James,  and  others,  were  generally  whispered  about  among 
tiie  hitherto  desponding  whigs.  These  encouraging  prospects  were 
not  a  little  strengthened  in  the  parishes  by  rumours  of  small  suc- 
cesses nearer  at  hand.  The  swamps  were  now  believed  to  be  full 
of  enemies  to  royal  power,  only  wanting  embodiment  and  arms ; 
and  truly  did  Tarleton,  dilating  upon  the  condition  of  things  at  this 
period  in  the  colony,  give  a  melancholy  summary  of  those  influ- 
ences which  were  crowding  together,  as  it  was  fondly  thought  by 
the  patriots,  for  the  overwhelming  of  foreign  domination. 

"  Discontents'' — according  to  his  narrative—"  were  disseminated 
— secret  oon^iracies  entered  into  upon  the  frontier — hostilities  were 
already  b^un  in  many  places,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  m^aoe 
a  revohition  as  n^^id  as  that  which  aacceeded  the  stirnnder  of 
Chaileston.'* 
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The  Btorm  grew  more  impoeing  in  its  terrors,  when,  promisiiig 
himself  oonfidently  a  march  of  triumph  through  the  country,  Gates, 
in  a  swelling  proclamation,  announced  his  assumption  of  command 
over  the  souliiem  army.  It  was  a  promise  sadly  disappointed 
in  the  end — ^yet  the  effect  was  instantaneous ;  and,  \rith  the  know- 
ledge of  his  approach,  the  entire  Black  river'  country  was  in  insur- 
rection. 

This  was  the  province  of  Marion,  and  to  his  active  persuasion 
and  influence  the  outbreak  must  chiefly  be  ascribed.  But  the 
influence,  of  events  upon  other  sections  was  not  less  immediate, 
though  less  overt  and  important  m  their  development  The  fer- 
menting excitement,  which,  in  men^s  minds,  usually  precedes  the 
action  of  powerful,  because  long  suppressed,  elements  of  mischief 
had  reached  its  highest  point  of  forbearance.  The  immediately 
impelling  power  was  alone  wanting,  and  this  is  always  to  be  found 
in  that  restless  love  of  change,  growing  with  its  facilities,  which 
forms  so  legitimate  a  portion  of  our  proper  nature.  There  is  a 
wholesome  stir  in  strife  itself  which,  like  the  thunderstorm  in  the 
sluggish  atmosphere,  imparts  a  renewed  energy,  and  a  better  con- 
dition of  health  and  exercise,  to  the  attributes  and  agents  of  the 
moral  man. 


Let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  region  already  somewhat  ^miliar 
through  these  pages.  We  are  again  in  the  precincts  of  the  Ashley. 
These  old  woods  about  Dorchester  deserve  to  be  famous.  There  is 
not  a  wagon  track — not  a  defile^ — not  a  clearing — ^not  a  traverse 
of  these  plains,  which  has  not  been  consecrated  by  {he  strife  for 
liberty ;  the  close  strife — the  desperate  struggle ;  the  contest,  unre 
laxing,  unyielding  to  the  last,  save  only  with  death  or  conquest 
These  old  trees  have  looked  down  upon  blood  and  battles;  the 
thick  array  and  the  solitary  combat  between  single  foes,  needing 
no  other  witnesses.  What  tales  might  they  not  tell  us!  '  The 
sands  have  drunk  deeply  of  holy  and  hallowed  blood — ^blood  that 
gave  them  value  and  a  nan^<B,  and  made  for  them  a  place  in  all 
.human  recollection.    The  graso  here  has  been  beaten  down,  in  suo- 

■'^ve^eisons,  by  heavy  feet— by  conflicting  horsemen— by  driv- 
'  recoiling  artillery.     Its  deep  green  has  been  dy^  with  a 
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f  6t>  deeper  and  a  4«rker  Mai — the  outpourings  of  the  invader's 
veins,  minting  with  the  generous  stroams  ftowing  from  boeoms 
that  had  but  one  hope — ^but  one  puipose— the  unpolluted  freedom 
and  security' of'  home;  the  purity  of  the  threshold,  the  sve^t 
fepose  of  the  domestlo  hearth  from  the  intniaion  of  hostile  feet; — 
the  only  objects  for  which  men  may  brave  the  stormy  and  Ae 
brutal  strife,  and  stiQ  keep  the  *'  whiteness  of  their  souls." 

The  Carolinian  well  knows  these  hallowed  places ;  for  every  acre 
has  its  tradition  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  rides  beneadi  the 
thick  oaki,  whose  branches  have  covered  regiments^  and  looks  up 
to  them  with  heedful  veneration.  Well  he  remembers  the  old 
defile  at  the  entrance  just  above  Dorchester  village,  where  a  red 
clay  hill  rises  abruptly,  breaking  pleasantly  the  dead  level  of  coun- 
tiy  all  around  it.  The  rugged  limbs  and  trunk  of  a  huge  oak» 
which  hung  above  its  brow,  and  has  been  but  reo^itly  overthrown, 
was  itsdf  an  historian^  It  was  notorious  in  tradition  as  the  ^ffcU^ 
hun  oak  ;"  ite-limbs  being  employed  by  both  parties,  as  they  seve- 
rally obtained  the  ascendency,  for  the  purposes  of  summary  execu- 
tion. Famous,  indeed,  was  all  the  partisan  warfare  in  this  neigh- 
bbuihood,  from  the  tiiiie  of  its  commencement,  with  our  stoiy,  in 
IY80,  to  the  day,  when,  hopeless  of  their  object,  the  troops  of  the 
invader  withdrew  to  their  crowded  vessels,  flying  from  the  land 
they  had  vainly  struggled  to  subdue.  You  i^ould  hear  the  old 
housewi^Eea  dilate  upon  these  transactions.  You  should  hear  them 
paint  thedispuiterB,  the  depression  of  the  Oarolinians  I  bow  their  chief 
dly  was  besieged  and  taken;  their  little  army  dispersed  or  cut 
to  pieoiBS;  and  how  the  invader  marched  over  the  countiy,  and 
ealled  it  his.  Anon,  they  would  show  .you  the  little  gathering  in 
file  sw!amp— -the  small  scouting  squad  timidly  stealing  fotth  into 
the  plain,  and  contenting  itself  with  catting  off  a  foraging  party 
or  a  baggage  wagon,  or  rescuing  a  disconsolate  group  of  captives 
on  their  way  to  the  city  and  the  prison-ehips.  Soon,  emboldened 
by  success,  the  Mttle  squad  is  increased  by  numbeis,  ivnd  fums  at 
lakger  game.  Under  some  such  leader  as  Colonel  Washington,  you 
should  see  them,  anon,  well  mounted,  coursing  gloDg  the  Ashley 
river  road,  by  the  peep  of  day,  well  skilled  in  the  management  of 
their  steeds,  who^  high  neeks  beautifully  arch  under  the  curU 
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while,  in  obedience  to  the  rider's  will,  thej  plunge  feiorleealy  through 
brake  and  through  brier^  oret  the  fidlen  tree,  and  into  the  raapi- 
eiouB  water.  Heedless  of  all  things  but  the  prc^r  achieveiDentof 
their  bold  adventure,  the  warriors  go  onward,  while  the  broad- 
swords flash  in  the  sunlight^  and  the  trumpet  cheers  ihem  with  • 
tone  of  victory. 

And  goodlier  still  is  the  sight,  when,  turning  the  narrow  lane^ 
thick  fringed  with  the  scrubby  oak  and  the  pleasant  myrtle,  you 
behold  them  come  suddenly  to  the  encounter  with  the  hostile  invar 
ders.  How  they  hurrah,  and  rush  to  the  charge  with  a  mad  emo- 
ti<xi  that  the  steed  partakes — his  ears  erect,  and  his  nostrila  dis* 
tended,  while  his  eyeballs  start  forward,  and  grow  red  with  the 
straining  effort ;  then,  how  the  riders  bear  down  all  before  them, 
and,  with  swotds  shooting  out  from  their  cheeks,  make  nothing  of 
the  upraised  bayonet  and  pointed  ^>ear,  but,  striking  in,  flank  and 
front,  cany  confiision  wheiever  they  go — ^while  the  hot  sands  drink 
in  the  life-Mood  of  friend  and  foe,  streaming  through  a  thousand 
wounds. 

Hear  diem  toll  of  these,  and  of  the  ^Gkune  Cock,''  Sumter; 
how,  always  ready  lor  fight^  with  a  valour  which  was  too  frequei^tly 
rashness,  he  would  rush  into  the  hostile  ranks,  and,  with  his  power- 
ful frame  and  sweeping  sabre,  would  single  out  for  inveterate  strifip 
his  own  particular  enemy. 

Then,  of  the  subtle  ^  Swamp  Fox,"  Bfarion,  who,  slender  of  fonn, 
and  having  but  little  confidence  in  his  own  physical  prowess,  was 
never  seen  to  use  has  sword  in  battle ;  gaining  by  stratagem  and 
unexpected  enterprise  those  advantages  which  his  usual  .inferiority 
of  force  would  never  have  permitted  him  to  gain  cdierwise^  They 
will  toll  you  of  his  conduct  and  his  coolness ;  of  his  ability,  with 
small  means,  to  consummate  leading  objects— the  best  proof  of 
militairy  talent ;  and  of  his  wondeHul  command  of  his  men ;  how 
they  wouM  do  his  will,  though  it  led  to  the  most  perilous  adven- 
ture, with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  banquet 
Of  the  men  themselves,  though  in  rags,  almost  starving,  and 
exposed  to  all  changes  of  the  weather,  how  cbeerfiilly,  in  the  fiut- 

~^<«  of  the  swamp,  they  would  sing  their  rude^song  about  the 
^y  of  their  leader  and  their  devotion  to  his  perscm,  in  soma 
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such  stndii  as  that  which  foUowa,  and  which  we  owe  to  brave  and 
generom  (George  Dennison ! 

Oeorge  Dennison  was  himself  a  follower  of  Marion.  He 
belonged  to  the  race  of  troubadoura,  though  hving  too  late  for  the 
sort  of  life  which  thej  enjoyed,  and  for  the  fiune  which  crowned 
their  equally  eccentric  lives  and  ballads.  He  sang  for  the  pard- 
sansy  the  gallant  -feat  even  in  the  moment  when  performed,  and 
taught  to  the  hearts  of  a  rude  cavaby,  the  lurking  hope  of  remem- 
brance in  song  mheiji  they  themselves  should  never  hear.  In  the 
deep  thickets  of  the  wood,  in  the  wild  recesses  of  the  swamp,  when 
the  day's  march  was  over,  when  the  sharp  passage  at  arms  was 
ended,  whether  in  flight  or  victory, — ^his  ballads,  mostly  extem- 
pore, cheered  the  dull  hours  and  the  drowsy  bivouac,  while  his 
rough  but  martial  lyrics  inspired  the  andaoiotts  charge,  and 
prompted  the  bold  entetprise  and  the  emulous  achievement  Ah ! 
brave  and  generous  George  Dennison,  we  shall  borrow  of  the  songs 
of  thy  making.  We  shall  prolong  for  other  ears  thi^  echoes  of  thy 
lively  lays^  and  the  legends  which  we  owe  to  thee,  who  art  thy- 
self unknown.  For  verify^,  thou  hadst  the  heart  and  courage  of  a 
true  and  gallant  partisan  ;  and  thou  couldst  sing  with  the  natural 
voice  of  a  warm  and  passionate  poet ;  and  thou  couldst  share  the 
sufferings^  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  comrade,  with  the  loyalty 
of  a  knightly  friendship ;  and  thou  couldst  love  with  all  the  tendf. 
sweetness  that  lies  in  ihe  heart  of  woman ;  and  th<;m  couldst  cling 
in  fight  to  thy  enemy,  with  the  anger  of  a  loviufg  hate ;  and  thou 
didst  not  love  life  too  much  for  honor;  and  tfaoor didst  not  fear 
death  so  much  but  thou  couldst  brave  him  with  a  hiugh  and  a 
song,  even  in  the  crossing  of  the  spears !  Verily,  George  Deimi- 
son,  I  will  remember  thee,  and  preserve  thy  rude  ballads,  made  by 
thee  for  thy  comrades'  ears  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  so  that  other 
earp  shall  bear  the%  who  knew  thee  not.  Thou  shalt  tell  them 
now,  of  the  life  led  by  thee  and  thy  comrades,  for  long  seasons, 
when  thou  hast  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fiunoua  Swamp 
Fox: 
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THE  SWAMP  FOX. 

L 

*  We  follow  where  the  Swamp  Fox  gnidtt 

His  ftjends  and  merry  men  acre  we ; 
And  when  the  troop  of  Terleton  rid,e% 

We  burrow  in  the  cyprees  tree. 
Hie  torfy  hammock  is  our  bed. 

Our  home  is  in  the  red-deei^s  den. 
Our  rooC  the  tree-top  overiiead, 

9or  we  are  wild  and  hunted  i 


a 
**  We  fly  by  day,  and  thnn  its  lighi^ 

Bnt^  proinpjb  to  atrike  the  suddea  ^ow 
We  monnt^  and  start  with  early  nighty 
And  through  the  forest  track  our  foe. 
And  soon  he  hears  our  chargers  leap,  - 

The  flashing  sabre  blinds  his  eyei^ 
And  ere  ^e  dii^ee  away  his  sleeps 
And  ruahea  from  his  eamp^  he  dies^ 


"  Free  bridle-bit^  good  gallant  steed, 

That  will  not  ask  a  kind  careti^ 
To  switn  the  Santee  at  our  need. 

When  on  his  heels  the  foemtopripi    ■ 
ISie  1r«e  heart  and  the  ready  haad^ 

The  spiiit^  stubborn  to  be  fre^-*- 
The  twisted  bore,  the  smitiDg  brand — 

iind  we  are  Marion's  men,  yon  see. 

IT. 

"ISo^  light  tiie  fire,  and  cook  the  mmX, 

The  laat^  perhi^  that>we  sfaattiasto} 
J  hean^he  Swamp  Fqie  roimd  ns^ateal, 

And  that's  a  sign  we  move  in  haste. 
He  whistles  to  the  scouts,  and  hark  I 

Ton  hear  his  order  calm  and  low — 
Oome,  wave  your  torch  across  tiie  dai^ 

And  let  us  see  the  boys  that  go. 
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'  We  amy  not  Mei  tbctr  forms  Af^an, 

^od  Mp  'em,  ehotild  'they  find  the  strife 
For  they  are  strong  and  fearless  men, 

'  And  make  a&  eoward  terms  for  lifo : 
They^  fight  as  long  as  Marion  bida^ 

And  when  he  speaks  the  word  to  shy, 
Them— not  till  then — ^they  tnm  their  steeds^ 

Dirough  thickening  shade  and  swamp  to  fly. 


"Now  stir  the  flre»  and  lie  at  ease^ 

The  seoata  are  gone^  and  on  thebmak 
I  see  the  eolonel  bend  his  kneea^ 

To  take  his  slumbers  too— but  hush  I 
He's  praying;  oomrades:  'tis  not  strange ; 

The  man  that's  fighfemg  day  by  day, 
May-  weU»  whan  night  eomes,  tako  a  change^ 

And  down  upon  his  knees  to  pray. 


*  Break  up  that  hoecake^  boys»  and  hana 

The  sly  and  silent  jug  that's  there; 
I  love  not  it  should  idly  stand. 

When  Marion's  men  have  need  of  chet 
Tb  seldom  that  our  lack  affords 

A  stuff  Uke  this  we  just  have  xfutS^^ 
And  dvy  potatoes  on  our  boards 

May  always  call. for  such  a  draught 


vnL 

"  Now  pile  the  brush  and  roll  the  log : 

Hard  pillow,  but  a  soldier's  head, 
That's  half  the  time  in  brake  and  bog; 

Must  never  thiiik  of  softer  bed 
Hie  owl  is  hooting  to  the  nighty    < 

The  oooter  crawling  o'er  ttie  ban^ 
And  in  that  pond  the  plashing  lights 

TeDa  where  the  alligator  sank 
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"What— 'tis  tho  ng^l  start  bo  soon,    . 

And  tfaroof  1x  the  ^antee  Bwanif  po  ^eep^ 
Withoat  the  aid  of  fhendljr  moon, 

And  we,  Heayen  help  ua,  half  aalaapl 
Bat  oonrage,  oomradasl  Marion  &6ad%    . 

The  Swamp  Fox  takes  us  out  tp-nii^t; 
So  dear  your  swords,  aud  spur  jpur  steads, 

There*s  goodly  ohaaoe,  I  thiak,  of  flf^t 


**  We  follow  where  the  Swamp  Fox  guides, 

We  leave  the  swampi  amd  oypress  tree, 
Oar  spurs  are  m  our  ooarsers'  sMee, 

And  ready  for  the  strife  are  we^ 
The  tory  oamp  is  now  in  si^t. 

And  tiiere  he  cowers  within  his  den- 
He  hears  our  shouit^  he  dreads  the  fight, 

He  fears^  and  flies  ftom  Marion's  men^*' 

Thas  sang  the  native  warrior  of  the  Ashley,  gallant  George  Dei^ 
nison,  long  after  the  war  was  over.  He  told  the  story  truly  of  the 
Partisan,  and  he  did  not  sing  amiss.  He  hud  a  rough  and  native 
vigour — a  talent  all  his  own — and  did  not  smoothe  his  song  to  Uie 
loss  of  spirit, lind  did  not  shape  his  applauses  to  please  the  earsi 
the  pretender.  He  made  no  man  the  hero  of  his  song  who  had 
not  made  himself  a  hero  in  his  performances.  Truer  historian  o^ 
the  deeds  which  he  beheld,  never  pat  tact  on  record ;  more  faith- 
ful bard  never  sang  in  honour  of  brave  spirits.  Terily,  he  was  not 
unworthy  to  chant  the  praises  of  our  forest  rangers. 

And  gallant  men  were  the  warriors  whom  he  honoured  by  his 
songs.  They  owe,  perchance,  but  little  to  his  rustic  muse,  and  they 
have  had  the  fortune  to  secure  the  homage  of  others  who  have 
better  guaranties  of  Fame.  Sharing  the  glories  of  Marion,  their 
own  deeds  have  grown  ^Eimous  ia  soug  and  story — while  poor 
Qeorge  Dennison  remains  unknown.  Yet,  could  hfe  now  survive  to 
describe  their  progpreas — ^to  punt  t&eir  deeds — ^io  give  us  the  lively 
details  of  those  wild  and  picturesque  adventures,  in  which  day  and 
'ound  them  perpetually  engaged — he  would  show  as  sach 
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scenes  as  imagination  cannot  well  conceive,  or  poetry  of  herself  de- 
picts He  would  show  us  the  rude  forester,  as,  passing  from  his 
farmstead  to  the  swamp,  flying  from  the  marauder,  he  became,  in 
time,  the  adroit  partisan,  under  the  ablest  leaders.-  .  How  the  neces 
sty,  ever  present,  and  usually  in  the  aspev  of  a  pressing  danger, 
1>rought  out  all  the  resources  of  a  natural  art,  and  taught  him  in  a 
thousand  stratagems.  How  he  grew,  in  time,  to  be  as  stealthy  as 
the  fox,  and  as  subtle  as  the  serpent  How  he  grew,  in  time,  to 
practise  all  the  arts  of  all  the  natural  inhabitants  of  swamp  ami 
thicket :  to  imitate  the  cry  of  the  bird,  the  stealth  of  the  beast,  the 
speed  of  the  eagle^  the  fierce  valour  of  the  tiger  1  How  to  snare  and 
circumvent  the  foel  How,  imbedding  himself  in  the  covering 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  tliick-limbed  tree,  he  would  lie  in  wait 
6Ji  the  fall  of  evening ;  then,  dropping  suddenly  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  sentry  as  he  paced  beneath,  -^ould  drive  the  keen  knife  into 
his  heart,  before  he  could  yet  recover  from  his  panic.  How  he 
would  burrow  in  the  hollow  of  the  miry  ditch,  and  crawling,  Indian 
JEashion,  into  the  trench,  wait  patiently  until  the  soldier  came  into 
the  moonlight,  when  the  silver  drop  at  his  rifle^s  muzzle  fell  with 
fifttal  accuracy  upon  his  button,  or  his  breastplate,  and  the  sharp 
sudden  crack  which  followed  almost  invariably  announced  the  vic- 
tim's long  sleep  of  death.  And  a  thousand  legends  besides  would 
he  teach  us,  making  them' live  to  our  eyes,  and  work  like  passion  in 
our  souls,  of  which  tradition  and  history  speak  but  faintly,  and  of 
the  arts  and  valour  by  which  our  partisans  grew  enabled  to  neutral- 
ize the  superiority  of  'Burc^pean  force  and  ta^ti6d.  Often  ^d  again 
have  they  lain  close  to  the  gushing  spring,  and  silent  in  the  bush, 
like  the  tiger  in  his  jungle,  awaiting  until  the  foragers  had  squatted 
around  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  midday  meal ;  then,  rushing 
forth  with  a  fierce  halloo,  seizing  upon  the  stacked  arms,  and  beat- 
ing down  the  surprised  but  daring  soldiers  who  might  rise  up  to  de- 
fend them.  And  this  sort  of  warfare,  small  though  it  may  appear, 
was  at  last  triumphant  The  successes  of  the  patriots,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  revolutionary  contest  in  the  south,  were  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  the  rapid,  unexpected  movement — the  sudden 
stroke  made  by  the  little  troop,  familiar  with  its  ground,  knowing 
Hb  object,  and  melting  away  at  the  approach  of  a  superior  enemy, 
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like  80  many  dusky  shadown,  secim)  in  the  thouaand  swamp  reoessAe 
which  surrounded  them.  Nor  did  they  rely  always  on  stratagem 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprises.  There  were  gleams  of  chi- 
valry thrown  athwart  this  sombre  waste  of  strife  and  bloodshed* 
worthy  of  the  middle  ages.  Bold  and  graceful  riders,  with  fine 
horses,  ready  in  all  cases,  fierce  in  onset,  and  reckless  in  valbiir, 
the  southern  cavalry  had  an  early  renown.  The  audacity  with 
which  they  drove  through  the  forest,  through  broad  rivers,  such 
as  the  Santee,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  &ce  of  the  enemy, 
whether  in  flight  or  in  assault  the  same,  makes  their  achieve- 
ments as  worthy  of  romance  as  those  of  a  Bayard  or  Bernardo. 
Thousands  of  instances  are  recorded  of  that  individual  gallantry — 
that  gallantry,  stimulated  by  courage,  warmed  by  enthusiasm,  and 
refined  by  courtesy — ^which  gives  the  only  credentials  of  true  cU- 
valry.  Such,  among  the  many,  was  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  l^y 
Jasper  and  Newton ;  the  restoration  of  the  flagstaff  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie, in  the  hottest  fire,  by  the  former ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
got  his  death-wound  at  Savannah,  in  carrying  off  the  colours  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him.  Such  were  many  of  the  rash  achieve- 
ments of  Sumter  and  Laurens,  and  such  was  the  daring  of  the  brave 
Conyers,  who  daily  challenged  his  enemy  in  the  fiice  of  the  hostile 
army.  These  were  all  partisan  warriors,  and  such  were  their  cha- 
racteristics. Let  us  now  return  to  the  adventures  we  have  under- 
taken to  relate,  borrowing  freely  from  George  Dennison,  and  relate 
the  deeds  which  distinguish  the  lives  of  others,  less  known,  b  it  net 
unworthy  to  be  ranked  honourably  among  the  braveBt. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

••  N««r,  yieM  tliM  ap  thy  eh>rg>    dal«y  wad  di«— 
I  may  not  Mjmre  thee  in  a  qaett  like  tbw. 
Bat  ttrike  etva  wkile  I  tpeak.** 

Ws  have  witnessed  the  sadden  capture  of  the  truculent  Britnl 
Mfgoant,  bj  the  brother  of  the  damsel  whom  he  had  destined  for 
hiB  prey.  Aided  by  his  new  recruits,  Humphries  brought  his 
prisoner  to  the  camp  with  little  difSculty.  The  worthy  sergeant, 
it  is  tmO)  did  at  first  offer  resistance ;  he  mouthed  and  struggled, 
as  the  bandages  compressed  his  mouth,  and  the  ligatures  restrained 
his  arms;  but  the  timely  application  of  hand  and  foot,  which  his 
capUm  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  to  compel  obedience,  not  to 
speak  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  dagger — which  the  much 
roused  lieatenant  held  more  than  once  to  his  throat — brought  him 
to  reason,  and  counselled  that  wholesome  resignation  to  circum- 
stances, which,  though  not  always  easy  and  pleasant  of  adoption,  is, 
at  least,  on  most  occasions,  wcJl  becoming  in  him  who  has  no 
alternatives.  He  was,  therefore,  soon  mounted  on  horseback, 
along  with  one  of  the  troopers,  and  in  a  state  of  most  commendable 
quietness,  he  reached,  after  an  hour's  quick  riding,  the  encampment 
at  Bacon's  Bridge.  There,  well  secured  with  a  stout  rope,  and 
watched  by  the  guard  assigned  for  the  other  prisoners,  dose  in  the 
thick  and  knotty  wood  which  girded  the  swamp,  we  will  at  present 
leave  him. 

Singleton  had  well  concealed  his  little  squadron  in  the  same 
shelter.  Like  a  true  partisan,  he  had  omitted  no  precautions.  His 
scouts — ^men  that  he  could  trust — were  out  in  all  directions,  and  his 
s^itries  watched  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  position  which  he 
bad  chosen  was  one  established  by  General  Moultrie  in  the  previous 
seaaon.  It  had  been  vacated  when  that  brave  old  warrior  was 
called  to  league  his  troops  with  those  of  Lincoln,  in  defence  of  tba 
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city.  The  entrenchments  and  barracks  were  in  good  order,  but 
Singleton  studiously  avoided  their  use;  and,  to  the  thoughtless 
wayfarer  passing  by  the  little  fort  and  the  clumsy  blockhouse, 
nothing  could  possibly  have  looked  more  pacifia  The  partisan, 
though  immediately  at  hand,  preferred  a  less  ostentatious  position. 
We  find  him  accordingly,  close  clustering  with  his  troop  in  the 
deep  wood  that  lay  behind  it  Here,  for  a  brief  period  at  least,  his 
lurking-place  was  secure,  and  he  only  desired  it  for  a  few  days 
longer.  Known  to  the  enemy,  he  could  not  have  held  it,  even  for 
a  time  so  limited ;  but  would  have  been  compelled  to  rapid  flight, 
<x  a  resort  to  the  deeper  shadows  and  fastnesses  of  the  swamp^ 

At  this  point  the  river  ceased  to  be  navigable  even  for  the  oom* 
mon  poleboata  of  the  country ;  and  this  was  another  source  of  its 
security.  Filled  up  by  crowding  trees — the  gloottiy  cypreesefl 
striding  boldly  into  its  very  bosom -^it  slunk  away  into  shade  and 
aOence,  winding  and  broken,  after  a  brief  effort  at  a  <5bnoentrated 
course,  into  numberless  little  bayous  and  indenturea,  muddy  creeks, 
stagnating  ponds,  miry  holes;  constituting,  throughout, a  region 
only  pregnable  by  desperation,  and  oBly  loved  by  the  fierce  and 
filthy  reptile,  the  ominous  bird)  the  subtile  fox,  and  venomous  sei^ 
pent  This  region,  immediately  at  hand,  promised  a  safe  plaoe  (^ 
retreat,  for  a  season,  to  the  adventurous  partisan ;  and  in  its  gloomy 
recesses  he  well  knew  that,  unless  guided  by  a  genuine  swamp* 
sucker,  all  Europe  might  vainly  seek  to  find  the  little  foroe,  so 
easily  concealed,  which  he  now  coaunanded. 

Humphries  soon  furnished  his  captain  with  all  the  int^ligence 
he  had  obtained  at  Dorchester.  He  gave  a  succinct  account  of 
the  affair  of  Mother  Blonay,  and  her  visit  to  the  village — of  the 
movement  of  Huck  to  assail  him  on  the  Stone — and  of  the  purpose 
of  the  tory  to  proceed  onward,  by  the  indirect  route  already  men- 
tioned, to  join  with  Tarleton  on  the  Catawba.  The  latter  particu- 
Uis  had  been  furnished  the  lieutenant  by  the  two  troopers- who 
had  joined  him. 

The  whole  account  determined  Singleton  to  hurry  his  own 
movement  to  join  with  Marion.  That  part  of  the  nairative  of 
Humphries  relating  to  MoUier  Blonay,  decided  the  commander 
to  keftp  Goggle  -vtill  a  pr^uer,  as  one  not  to  be  trusted.     Givin|; 
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Olden,  therefore,  for  his  contiLied  detention,  he  proceeded  to  put 
things  in  readiness  for  the  moYement  of  the  squad,  with  nightfall,  to 
their  old  and  bettor  shelter  on  the  little  island  in  the  Cypresa 
Swamp.  This  done.  Singleton  commanded  his  horse  in  readiness, 
and  bidding  the  boy  Lance  Frampton  in  attendance,  despatched 
him  to  prepare  his  own.  To  Humphries  he  now  gave  charge  of 
the  troop — repeated  his  orders  to  move  with  the  dusk  to  their  old 
quarters — ^and  having  informed  the  heutenant  of  the  true  abject  of 
his  own  adventure,  he  set  forth,  only  attended  by  the  boy  Frampton, 
taking  an  upper  road  leading  towards  the  Santee. 

That  object  may  as  well  be  told  now  as  ever.  Singleton  had 
been  for  scmie  time  awaiting  intelligence  of  Marion's  movement  to 
Nelson's  feny.  A  courier  had  been  looked  for  daily,  since  he 
had  lefi  his  leader ;  and  as,  in  these  suspicious  times,  every  precau* 
tion  in  the  conveyance  and  receipt  of  intelligence  was  necessaiy,  it 
followed  that  many  difficulties  Uy  in  the  way  of  its  transmission. 
Men  met  on  the  highways,  to  fear,  to  avoid,  and  frequently  to  fight 
with  one  another.  They  assumed  contrary  charaoteis  in  the  presence 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  play  at  cross-parpoees,  even  among  friends, 
was  the  natund  consequence  of  a  misunderatood  position. 
.  There  were  signs  and  phrases  agreed  upon  between  Marion  and 
his  trusted  men,  mysterious  or  unmeaning  to  all  besides,  which 
Singleton  was  not  permitted  to  impart  to  others.  This  necessity 
prompted  him  forth»  if  possible,  to  meet  with,  the  expected  cpurier, 
bearing  him  his  orders.  He  attached  the  younger  Frampton  to  his 
person.  He  chose  him  bA  too  young  for  treason,  and,  indeed,  he  want- 
ed no  better  companion  to  accompany  him  on  his  ramble.  Setting 
forth  by  noonday,.bB  kept  boldly  along  the  oonunon  Ashley  river  or 
Dorchester  road,  as,  winding  in  accordance  witbh  the  course  of  the 
stream  it  carried  him  i^bove  and  ccmpletely  around  the  spot  chosen 
for  his  camp  in  the  Cypress. 

The  two  saw  but  little,  for  sow«  dme,  to  attract  them  in  this 
ramble.  They  traveised  the  defile  of  thick  oaks,  which  fonn  so 
huge  a  part  of  the  growth  of  that  region ;  then  fell  into  a  monoto- 
nous pine-land  track,  through  whidi  they  pushed  their  way. 
Gheerlefls  quite,  bald  of  home  and .  habitation,  they  saw  nothing 
throughout  the  melancholy  waste  more  imposing  than  the  plodding 
11 
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negro,  with  his  staff  in  hand,  and  with  white  teeth  peering  through 
his  thick,  flagging  lips,  in  a  sort  of  deferential  smile,  at  theh 
approach.  Sometimes, touched  with  the  apprehensions  of  the  time, 
he  too  would  start  away  as  he  beheld  them,  and  they  might  see 
him,  as  they  looked  backward,  cautiously  watching  their  progress 
from  behind  the  pine-tree,  or  the  crumbling  fence.  Occasionally 
they  came  to  a  dwelling  in  ruins,  or  burnt — ^the  cornfield  scorched 
and  blackened  with  the  recent  fire,  the  fences  overthrown,  and  the 
cows^  almost  wild,  having  free  possession,  and  staring  wildly  upon 
them  as  they  drew  nigh. 

"  And  this  is  war !"  said  Singleton,  mudingly.  "  This  is  war — 
the  me^cilesB,  the  devastating  war !  Oh,  my  country,  when  wilt* 
thou  be  free  from  invasioti — when  will  thy  people  come  back  to 
thesis  deserted  dwellings— when  will  the  com  flourish  green  along 
these  stricken  and  blasted  fields,  without  danger  from  the  trampling 
horse,  and  the  wanton  and  devouring  fire  ?    When— oh,  when  V* 

He  spoke  almost  unconsciously,  but  was  recalled  to  himself,  as, 
wondering  at*  what  he  heaid,  the  peering  eyes  of  Lance  FVampton, 
as  he  Tode  up  beside  him,  perused  keenly  the  untisually  sad  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  Singleton  noted  his  gaze,  and,  with* 
out  rebuking  it,  addressed  him  with  a  question  concerning  his 
father,  who  had  been  nussing  from  the  troop  >ever  since  the  affahr 
with  Tratis. 

**I«ance,  have  you  beard  nothing  of  your  father  since  I  last  asked  i 
vou  about  him  r 

"Nothing,  sir;  nothing  at  all,  since  we  left  the  Cypress." 

<*  You  did  not  see  him  then,  at  our  departure  T 

^  No,  sir ;  but  I  heard  him  laugh  long  after  I  missed  him  from 
the  tiroop.  He  couldn*t  hflve  been  fiir  ofi^  sir,  when  we  came  out 
of  thd  swamp ;  tbough  I  didnt  see  him  then,  and — and — ^I  didn't 
want  to  see  him." 

**  Why  not,  boy  ? — ^your  fiither,  too  P* 

"  Why«  sir,  father  is  very  strange  sometimes,  and  then  we  never 
talk  to  bim  or  trouble  him,  and  he  don*t  want  people  to  see  him 
then.  We  always  know  how  he  is  when  he  laughs,  sir,  and  then* 
we  go  out  of  his  way.  We  know  he  is  strange  then,  for  he  never 
^lloghs  at  any  6ther  time." 
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**  Whui  do  you  mean  by  strange — is  he  daiij^erotis  f " 

**  Sometimes,  sir,  he  plays  dangerously  with  you^  But  it's  all  in 
play,  for  he  laughs,  and  doesn't  look  in  earnest ;  but  he  is  apt  to 
hurt  people  then.  He  once  threw  me  into  the  tree  when  he  was 
so:  but  it  wasn't  in  earnest,  he  didn't  mean  to  do  me  hurt,  I'm 
sure ;  but  he  didn't  know ;  he  can't  tell  what  he  does  when  the 
strange  fit  is  on  him." 

"  And  where  do  you  tliink  he  is  now  ? — ^in  the  swamp  ?" 

"^  Tes,  sir ;  he  loves  to  be  in  the  swamp." 

^  And  how  long,  boy^  is  it  since  he  became  strange  ?" 

^  Oh,  a  very  b^g  tim^  sir ;  eyer  since  I  was  a  little  cUld. ,  But 
he  has  been  nmdi  stranger  since  my  mother's  death !" 

**  No  wonder !  no  wonder !  That  was  enough  to  make  him  so— 
that  cruel  murder;  but  we  will  avenge  it,  boy — we  will  avenge  it" 

^  Yes,  sir ;  that's  what  I  want  to  do,  as  soon  as  you'll  let  me*  I 
long  to  have  a  chance  to  cut  a  man  over  the  head." 

The  boy  stopped  and  blushed — half  fearing  that  he  had  said  too 
much  ;  but  the  kindled  fire  of  bis  eye  was  unshadow^  and  thei^ 
was  a  quiver  ot  his  lips,  and  an  increasing  he^ye  of  his. breast, 
that  did  not  escape  the  keen  glance  of  Singleton.  The  latter  was 
about  to  speak,  when  sydd^ly  the  boy  stQppe4  ^^^i  ^^f  forward 
upon  his  hoise,  and  pointing  with  his  fingtn*  to  an  ppe^ng.  from 
the  roadside,  called  the  attention  of  his  coinmahder.  in  that 
direction.  '..... 

'*  I'm  sure,  sir,  it's  a  man — a  white  man ;  his  back  was  to  us, 
sir;  he's  in  there." 

At  the  word,  Singletpn  drove  the  spur  into  his  steed,  and  the 
boy  followed  him.  In  a  few  moments,  he  was  at  the  designated 
spot|  and  there,  sure  enough,  even  as  his  companion  had  said,  in  the 
little  break  of  the  woods,  on  the  hillock's  side,  a  strange  man  stood 
before  them. 

The  penon,  thus  suiprised,  now  evidently  beheld  them  for  the  first 
time.  He  had  been  tightening  the  saddle^rth  acound  his  horse, 
that  stood  quietly  cropping  the  grass  at  their  approach;  and  his 
eyes  were  turned  over  his  shoulder,  surveying  the  new-comers.  .  He 
hesitated, .  and  his  manner  had.  in  it  something  of  precipitation. 
This  was  the  more  evident  to  Singleton,  as,  on  their  appearance,  he 


^ 
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began  to  whistle,  and  obviously  assumed  a  de;gpree  of  oompoenre 
which  he  did  not  fed.  He  had  been  taking  his  midday  repast  at  the 
spring,  which  trickled  from  the  hillside  below  them ;  and  the  remains 
of  his  meal,  consisting  of  a  bit  of  dried  venison,  cold  ham,  and 
com  hoecake,  were  still  open  upon  the  grass^  Ijing  t)n  the  buckskin 
wrapper  which  contained  them.  The  man  was  certainly  a  traveller, 
and  had  ridden  &r ;  ihe  condition  of  his  horse  proved  that ;  though 
his  dress  and  appearance  were  those,  of  the  plain  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  A  coarse  blue  homespun  coatee,  with  thin,  whity- 
brown  pantaloons,  loosely  made,  and  a  quaker  hat,  iu  the  riband  of 
which  a  huge  pipe  was  stuck  ostentatiously,  formed  his  habit  But 
Singleton  saw  that  the  pipe  had  never  been  smoked,  and  his  inform 
ence  was  not  favourable  to  the  traveller,  from  this  simple  circum- 
stanoe. 

Throwing  his  bridle  to  Lance  Frampton,  the  partisaii  alighted, 
and  approached  the  stranger,  who  turned  to  meet  him.  There  was 
quite  a  show  of  good-humour  in  his  countenance,  as  Singleton  drew 
nigh,  and  yet  the  latter  saw  his  real  trepidation ;  and  the  anxidns 
looks  which,  more  than  once,  he  cast  upon  the  stout  animal  which 
had  borne  him,  seemed  to  say  how  glad  he  would  have  been  to.  use 
him  in  flight,  could  he  possibly  have  thought  to  do  so  in  safety. 

**  Oood-day,  my  friend,  go6d-day.  You  hare  ridden  far,"  said 
Singleton,  **  and  your  horse  tells  it  May  I  ask  what  quarter  joii 
come  from  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure  you  may,  stranger ;  there's  ho  harm  ihat  I 
can  see  in  the  question,  only  as  it  hap|>ens  to  want  an  answer.  It^ 
no  safe  matter,  now-a-days,  stranger,  to  tell  one's  starting  and  stop- 
ping, since,  you  see,  it  mayn't  altogether  please  them  that  heairs."  ' 

There  was  evidently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  countryman 
to  feel  his  way,  and  see  how  far  he  could  bully  the  new-comer,  in 
this  equivocal  sort  of  speech.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  the  man 
before  him,  and  though  he  had  spoken  his  evasive  reply'  in  a  man- 
ner meant  t6  b^  conciliatory  while  it  remained  unsatisfactory,  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  see  that  his  questioner  was  by  no  means  to 
be  trifled  with. 

"Safe  or  not,  my  friend,"  said  Singleton,  gravely,  "there  are 
v^me  questions  that  a  man  must  answer,  whether  he  likes  it  or  no : 
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them  is.  a  sdiool  prorerb  that  you  mutt  remember,  abont  the  bird 
that  can  tii^  and  will  not** 

Hie  maa  tuned  hisitobaooo  in  hk  jaws,  and  thougk  e?ident]j. 
annoyed  and  disqaieted,  replied — 

^  Why^  yet^  Btraitger,  I  reckon  I  know  wbat  you  mean,  though  1 
haint  had  much  schooling;  three  monthi^  one  year,  and  three  another^ 
and  ihaa  three  years  without  any,  don't  teadh  a  body  every  haA  of 
Uuming.  But  the  saying  you  p'int  to  I  remember  well  enougb; 
Many^s  the  time  Tve  beam  it  '  The  bird  4h«t  woai  sing  must  be 
made  to  sing."* 

**  I  see  your  memory  may  be  relied  upon  for  other  matters,"  said 
Singleton ;  **  and  now,  taking  care  not  to  forget  the  proverb,  you 
will  please  answer  me  a  few  questions*" 

^  Well,  stranger,  Vm  willing  enough.  Fm  all  over  good-natiVi 
and  never  £ul  to  git  vexed  with  myself  afterward,  when  the  devil 
drives  me  to  be  oncivil  to  them  that  treats,  me  well.  Ax  your 
questions  straight  <^-hand,  and  Pete  LarUn  is  the  boy  to  answ^rt 
fiir  as  his  laming  goes." 

**  I  am  glad;  Mr.  Larkin,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  have  this 
temper.    You  will  please  to  say,  now,  where  you  sr%  firom •" 

^  Well,  now,  stranger,  Fm  only  come  fl-om  a  little  above^and  as 
you  say,  Fve  had  a  tough  ride  of  it;  but  it's  a  good  critter,  this 
here  nag  of  .mine,  snd  does  one's  heart  good  to  go  on  him,  Sot 
you  see,  when  Fm  on  him,  I  goes  it.  I  hate  mightily  to  creep, 
terrapin  &sluon,  in  a  dogtrot ;  for  you  see,  stradger,  it'^  a  bad  gaiti 
and  si^d^ens  a  short  man,  though  the  horse  that  travels  stands 
it  best  of  any." 

Singleton  had  no  disposition  to  interrupt  the  speaker,  though  he 
saw  that  he  meant  to  be  evasive.  He  watched  his  features  attentively, 
while  he  spoke,  and  when  he  bad  done,  proceeded  in  his  inquiries. 

^£rom  above!  but  what  part!  I  would  know  precisely,  Mr; 
Ijtfkin."      . 

**  Well,  now,  stranger,  as  I  haint  got  no  secrets,  I  'spose  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  'xactly  how  'tii»  Fm  from  .el'ar  across  the  Santee ; 
I  live  'pcm  tiie  Santee,  or  thereabouts" 

'^Indeed]  and  is  it  true,  as  we  hear  below,  that  the  wolves  have 
grown  troublesome  in  that  quarter?" 


^WolyeSySknuiger!  Weil,  now,  that  oiui'l  be;  for,  yoa  eeeiil 
come  from  all  about,  and  nobody  that  I  teed  along  th»  joad,  or  in 
apiyi  fletUeniBnt,  made  oomplaiat  •  I  reokon  yon  aint  keam  very 
particular  right,  now.** 

!  Hit  mast  be  the  owla;  then-^yesyit  is^e''ovk;'faai¥e  you  seen 
any  of  them  on  your  way  ?*'  .       i  . 

This  qnestion,  vrgped  with  ihe  ntmoat  gravity  by  the  partisan, 
cempleted  the  fellow's  astdniflhmeiit  Revolving  the  huge  quid  of 
tobaeco--£>r  such  it  ieera(ad-**which  item  the  cbmmenoement  df 
the  dialogue  had  been  going  to  and  fro  between  his  jaws^  it  was 
some  'seconds  beCbn  he  could  recover  sufficiently  from  his  astonish- 
ment to  repfy. 

**  Owls  I  God  bless  me,  stranger,  bat  ^at's  a  queer  q«estioii,;8«y- 
bew.  To  be  sure  diai^s  owls  all  along  the  Santee.  You  maf  hear 
them  in  tlie  swaasp  any  time  o'  night,  and  an  ugiy  noise  they 
Wkikfib  all  night  long,  but  nobody  thinks  o'  minding  them.  They 
ttoubles  nobody,  and  scHietitne^'when  there's  going  to  be  a  deatii 
in  the  femily,  the  white  owls  comes  into  the  bedfoom^  and  they 
won't  drive  'em  ollt,  Ibr  jroveee  itfs  no  use;  the  sick  body  wiU' die 
after  that,  whether  they  drive  the  owl  off  or  noJ^  < 

'  <*  Yes,  yes^^-true ;"  said  Singleton  musinig^,  while  watching 
the  other's  countenance  with  a  circumspect  regard.  He  saw  that 
th^  countryman  was  not  the  man  he  expected,  but  even  with  diis 
disooveiy  there  had  grown  other  suspioions  as  to- his  real  charactei; 
the  4nore  particularly  iss  he  perceived  how  disquieted  the  examina*: 
tion  and  restraint  had  made  him.  After  a  moment's  pause,  ha 
proceeded  to  put  a  more  direct  inquiry. 

^  Whwe  do  you  live  upon  the  ^ntee  f " 

<«  Well,  now,  stranger,  I  don^t  know  if  you'll  know  the  place 
when  I  tell  you,  seeing  it^s  a  little  out  of  the  way  of  the  ^tlement ; 
but  I  live  dose  upon  the  left  hand  fork  of  the  White  Oak  Brtmch, 
a  leetle  above  the  road  that  runs  to  Williamsburg.  I  come  dowt 
tbat  road  whe^  I  crossed  the  Sakitee."  *    /- 

^  And  where  did' you  cross  the  Santee  f 

"At  Vance's  ferry  : — I  'spose  you  know  where  t&at isf . 
"*•!  do;  but  why  did  you  not  cross  at  Nelson's— why  go  ofat  of 
vour  wav  to  Vance's !" 
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Tbe  dowitiTiiiaii  ftUmmered,  hesitatddibr-a  moifieiit,  ftiid  w1iit« 
lie  repliedy  hk  eye  sank  beneath  the  peti^traCmg  gltt&oe  of  Single^ 
ten/ 

'^  Well,  stmigw,  to  uj  troth,  'twas  because  I  feared  to  oome  Ynf 
Nelson's;  T  was  afeard  oi  the  iumyf 
.   ^^jAnd  whom  do  yon  «all  the  enemy  f  > 

''Them  that's  not  a  frieaid  ^  ne  and  my  friends ;  themV  my 
inimies,  stranger,  and  I  reckon  them's  your  inimies  too." 

'  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  must  first  know  who  they  are,  before  I  can 
say.  Speak  out,  my  good  fellow,  and  let  your  answers  be  a  little 
more  to  the  point,  if  you  please." 

The  mass  of  tobacco,  in  the  fellow's  jaws,  performed  a  more 
rapid  revolution  before  the  man  replied ;  and  he  then  did  so  only 
as  he  saw  the  hand  of  Singleton  upon  the  pistol  in  his  belt. 

*^  Well,  stranger,  if  I  must,  I  must :  so,  by  the  inimy  I  means 
the  rebels ;  them  that  aint  friendly  to  the  king's  government — ^them's 
the  inimy ;  and  there  was  plenty  to  spare  of  them  at  the  nighest 
track.  The  river  swamp  at  Nelson's  was  chock  full  of  Marion's 
men,  and  there  was  no  passing ;  so  I  took  the  road  across,  down 
by  Wright's  Bluff,  that  lets  you  into  the  Vance's  ferry  track, 
and—" 

"  You  stopped  at  Watson's !  * 

Singleton  put  the  question  affirmatively,  and  the  other  looked 
surprised ;  the  tobacco  was  about  to  be  revolved  from  the  one  jaw 
to  the  opposite  side,  as  had  been  the  case  at  almost  every  interval 
made  between  his  sentences,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  and  with  a 
grasp  of  steel.  Singleton  seized  him  by  the  throat.  The  fellow 
strove  to  slip  away,  but  never  did  finger  more  tenaciously  gripe  the 
throat  of  an  enemy.  The  partisan  was  a  man  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  stranger  was  short  and  small.  His  powers  were  far  inferior. 
He  strove  to  struggle,  and  laboured,  but  in  vain,  to  speak.  The 
fingers  were  too  closely  compressed ;  and,  still  maintaining  his  hold 
with  more  tenadty  than  ever,  the  assailant  bore  him  down  to 
earth,  and  with  his  knee  fixed  firmly  upon  his  breast,  in  spite  of 

*  At  that  time  one  of  the  eham  of  military  posts  whieh  the  British  liad 
sstablishod  throughout  the  oountry. 
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«¥ary  eflfoit  for  releaee  by  die  man  beneath  him,  he  elixAed  Idm 
until  his  tongue  hung  out  upon  his  oheek,  and  his  jaws  were  wl& 
dently  distended  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  game  for  which  he 
^ed  so  desperately.  Turning  the  bearer  of  despatofaea^or  the 
prisoner  was  such — upon  his  side,  the  silver  bullet  which  contained 
them  rolled  forth  upon  the  graasi  and  in  a  moment  after  was  secured 
bj  the  ready  hands  of  Lanee  Fiampton. 


OHAPTBB   XXIII. 

BeMoa  is  fealmg*!  best  and  bora  ally, 
Aad  nilbn  wfth  bar  Undrad.'* 

*8nR  not^moye  a  foot,  and  you  die T 

Sach  were  the  brief  words  of  Singleton,  aa^  with  foot  upon  his  breasL 
he  kiept  the  bearer  of  deepatehes  prostrate  upon  the  earth.  The  man 
iBW  the  peremptory  Jook,  the  ready  pistoi,  and  he  doubted  not  thar 
the  words  were  sternly  earnest  His  struggles  ceased  with  the  com- 
mand ;  and  the  partisan  handing  his  cocked  pistol  to  the  attentire 
boy  Frampton,  proceeded  to  examine  the  prize  which  he  had  gained. 
The  screw  bullet  soon  yielded  up  its  trust,  and  the  intelligeBce  was 
important  The  eourier  showed  i^mptoms  of  disquieti  and  the  foot 
of  his  conqueror  was  pressed,  in  consequence,  more  firmly  upon  his 
bosom. 

^  Shoot  him  if  he  stirs,"  said  Singleton  to  the  boy,  who  looked  his 
readiness  to  obey  the  command. 

The  former  then  quietly  perused  the  cramped  document  which  .the 
bullet  had  contained. 

Its  contents  were  valuable,  and  greatly  assisted  our  hero  in  his 
own  progress.  Though  from  an  enemy,  it  contained  desirable  intel- 
Kgenoe ;  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  verbal  narratiTe  which  the 
courier  had  given  of  the  presence  of  Marion's  men  on  the  Santee,  it 
at  once  determined  Sing^ton  to  moke  an  early  movement  in  that 
quarter.  Hie  despatch  was  from  Lord  Rawdon,  in  command  at 
Camden,  to  Eari  Comwallis  at  Charleston.  It  claimed  the  immedi- 
ate attendance  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  Camden,  to  quell  dis- 
eontents,  ^ind  prepare  for  the  enemy — ^announcing  the  approach  of 
Gster  with  a  formidable  army  of  seven  thousand  men.  This  was 
the  alleged  force  of  the  continentals ;— very  greatly  exaggerated 
beyond  the  truth,  but  at  this  time  confidently  believed  and  in 
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opon  by  both  parties  in  the  state.  The  express  contained,  in  addition 
to  this  highly  interesting  matter,  the  heads  of  other  subjects  not 
less  interesting  to  the  partisan,  and  scarcely  less  important  to  the 
cause.  It  described,  in  brie^  numerous  risings  in  every  quarter ; 
the  defection  of  the  militia  en  masse,  under  Lyle,  who  had  carried 
them  over  to  Sumter  ;lth4  iini&n  tf  Sumier.viith'the  Waxhaw  whigs; 
and  the  affairs  on  the  Catawba,  at  Williams's,  and  the  Rocky  Mount : 
in  all  of  which  the  ^'Game  Ortck"  had  handled  the  enemy  severely. 
Tlie  despatch  betrayed  great  anxiety,  and  its  contents  were  of  the 
most  stimulating  tendency  to  Singleton.  It  now  impressed  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  that  early  movement  to  join  wiih  Marion  which 
he  had  already  contemf^ated. 

^  loQ  may  rise,  air,"  said  the  partisas,  moving  his  heel  .from  the 
bjreast  of  the  courier,  who  bad  lain  quietly  enough  bai<  uncomfortably 
under  it 

^  You  may  rise,  but  you  are  my  prisoner — no  woidla^  but  prqoAre 
to  submit  See  to  your  animal — ^make  no  eff:>rt  to  fly,  of  T  sbool 
yott  down  on  the  itistaaL"  : 

The  man  rote  tamely  enough,  bttt  suUenly .  After  a  few  momenta 
he  found  his  speech,  whicjb  was  now  pnore  agreeable  and  less  broken 
than  when  the  bullet  was  revolving  to  and  fro  in  his  jaws. 

*^  Wfell,  now,  captain,  thiss  is  diighty  hard,  I  do  Uiink*  You  won't 
keep  me,  I  reckon,  seeing  Fm  no  fighting  man,  and.  haint  got  any 
w^'pons.  Tm  a  non-combatant,  so  I  am,  and  I  aint  free  to  be  taken 
prisoner.    It's  agin  the  laws,  I  reckon." 

*'  Indeed  I  but  we'll  see.    Mount,  sir,  and  no  talldng.'^ 

^  Well,  it'a  a  tough  business,  and  I  do  think,  after  all,  that  it'a  only 
joking  with  me  you  are — ^you're  two  good  loya&ta,  now,  I'm  cer- 
tain." 

**  You  mistake,  sir,  Fm  an  American — one  ef  Marion's  men,  and 
no  traitor.    To  hone,  and  no  more  of  this — no  tvifling ." 

'^Qod  help  me,  oappin,  but  you're  not  in  aimest,  sure?  It's  n^ 
small  difficulty,  now,  this  express,  and  it's  a  matter  to  be  well  paid 
for ;  and  if  so  be  you  affe>  for  certain,  one  of  Marion's  men^  you 
mought  let'n  have  a  free  pass  up,  for  a  smart  chance  of  the  guineaH.* 
Albie  God,  cappin,  if  you'll  only  dear  the  road  you  ahall  have  one 
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Hie  pistol  was  at  h»  head.  ' 

"Another  word,  sooundrel,  and  I  send  the  bullet  throng  yottr 
aktilL    Mount  quibkly — quickly  P 

'With  the  baci  of  his  hand  he  smote  t&e  tory  npon  his  mouth  as 
he  spoke,  and  the  fire  of  insulted  patriotism  flashed  from  his  eye, 
with  a  threatening  brightness  that  silenced  at  once,  and  most 
effectuaDy,  all  farther  solicitations  from  the  bearer  of  despatches. 
Reluctantly,  but  without  farther  pause,  he  got  into  saddle,  taking 
the  place  assigned  him  by  his  captor,  between  himself  and  the  boy. 
In  this  manner  they  took  their  way  to  the  Cypress  Swamp,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  they  were,  all  three,  lodged  in  its  safe  and  deep 
recesses. 

There  we  find  our  almost  forgotten  friends,  the  sentimental  gour- 
mand, the  philosophic  Porgy,  and  the  attenuated  naturalist^ 
Doctor  Oakenburg ;  the  one  about  to  engage  in  his  &rourite  voca- 
fion,  and  him^g  the  evening  meal ;  the  other  sublimely  employed 
in  stuffing  mih  moss  the  skin  of  a  monstrous  *^  coachwhip,"  whidi, 
to  his  great  del%ht,  the  morning  before,  he  had  been  successful 
enough  to  take  with  a  crotch  &/tick,  and  to  kill  without  bruising. 
Carefully  skinned,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  the  rich  colours  and 
glossy  glaze  of.  the  reptile  had  been  well  preserved,  and  now  care- 
fully filled  out  with  the  soft 'and  pliant  mos^  ais  it  lay  across  the 
doctor^s  lap,  it  wore  to  the  eye  of  Singleton  a  very  life-like  appear- 
ance. The  two  came  forward  to  meet  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  partisan,  whom  before  they  had  not  seen.  Porgy  was  highly 
delighted,  for,  like  most  fet  men,  he  liked  company,  and  preferred 
always  the  presence  of  a  number. 

"There*s  no  eating  albne^"  he  would  say — "glre  me  enou^  for 
a  large  Uible,  and  a  fiiU  company  round  it :  I  can  theii  enjoy 
mysett" 

His  reception  of  Singleton  partook  of  thn  spirit 

"Major  Singleton,  I  rejoice  to  see  you ;  just  now  particulariy,  as 
our  supper,  such  as  it  is,  is  almost  at  hand.  Nd  great  variety,  sir — 
nothing  much  to  choose  from — ^but  what  of  that,  sir?  Thierei's 
enough,  and  what  there  is,  is  good — thef  very  best  Tom,  thete — 
jur  cook,  sir,  he  will  make  the  very  best  of  it — broils  ham  the  best 
of  any  negro  in  the  southern  country,  and  his  hoe-oake,  sir,  is  labso- 
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lutely  perfection.  He  does  turn  a  griddle  with  a  dexterity  that  it  re- 
nurkahte.  ButyovebaUae^— youahaUaeeforyouneUL  HeTe,Tonir 

And  rolling  up  his  sleeres,  he  took  the  subject  of  i^ia  eulogy 
wde,  and  a  moment  after  the  latter  was  seen  piling  his  brands 
and  adjusting  a  rude  iron  fabric  over  the  coals,  while  the  epicure, 
with  the  most  hearty  good-will  for  the  labour,  busily  sliced  off 
sundry  huge  collops  from  the  convenient  shoukler  of  baeon  that 
hang  suspended  from  a  contiguous  tree. 

The  labours  of  Porgy  were  scarcely  congenial  either  with  the 
mood  of  Singleton  or  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  scene.  Evening 
was  fiu|t  coming. on— al)  the  swamp  was  in  a  deep  shadow,  save 
where,  like  a  wandering  but  pure  spirit,  a  rose-like  effusion,  the 
last  dying  but  lovely  glance  from  the  descending  sun,  rested  flicker- 
ingly  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  pines  above  them.  A  space 
between  the  trees,  opening  to  the  heavens  in  one  little  spot  slon% 
showed  them  a  sprinkling  of  fleecy  white  clouds,  sleeping  quietly 
mtder  the  sky,  their  western  edges  partaking  slightJy  of  the  same 
last  parting  glance  of  the  sinking  orb.  A  slight  breeze  stirred 
fitfully  among  the  branches;  and  the  occasional  chirp  of  the 
nimble  sparrow,  as  it  hopped  along  on  the  edge  of  the  island,  was 
the  only  sound,  other  than  that  made  by  the  hissing  fire,  and  the  occa- 
sional voice  of  Porgy,  which  came  to  the  ears  of  Singleton.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  green  bank,  under  a  tree,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  the  boy  Lance  had  already  placed  himself,  a  little 
behind  him.  Suddenly,  the  boy  started  to  his  feet  The  wild, 
unearthly  laugh  of  his  father,  that  eldritch  scream  which  chilled  to 
the  very  bones  of  the  hearer,  was  heard  on  the  skirts  of  the  island. 
Loddng  to  the  quarter  whence  the  cry  proceeded,  they  beheld  the 
huge  figure  of  the  elder  Frampton  peering  from  behind  i^  tree — his 
eyes  staring  forth  vacantly  upon  them,  while  his  hands  were  uplifted 
to  a  stretching  branch  above  him,  which  he  grasped  firmly.  .  He 
laughed  repeatedly,  and  Singleton  at  length  arose^  beckoned  and 
called  to  lum.  But  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  call,  and  when  the 
latter  offered  to  approach  him,  the  maniac  moved  away  rapUly, 
with  another  eldritch  laugh,  that  seemed  to  mock  pursuit.  At  this 
moment  the  boy  came  up  in  sight  of  his  father,  and  the  wild  loan 
teemed  to  recognise  his  son. 
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''He  will  come  now,  sir,''  said  Lance  to  Mftjor  Singleton ;  ^he 
will  come  now,  sir :  bat  we  most  not  seem  to  urge  or  to  watob 
him." 

Theyfeil  haiA.  accordingly,  took  their  old  places  along  the  hank, 
and  awaited  the  result  of  their  experiment  As  the  boy  had 
predicted,  the  maniac  in  a  few  moments  after  was  beside  them. 
He  came  forward  with  a  bounding  motion,  as  if  now  only  satisfied 
with  an  inordina<ie  extreme  of  action,  corresponding  to  the  aleep 
lees  impulse  and  the  fierce  fever  preying  upon  his  mind.  Without 
a  word^  but  ^erith  a  petpetually  glancing  movement  of  the  eye, 
which  seemed  to  take  in  all  oljects  around,  he  squatted  down 
quietly  beside  his  son.  He  stared  for  an  instant  curiously  into  the 
boy's  eyes,  then  extending  his  hand,  his  fingers  wandered  uncon- 
sciously in  his  long  black  hair.  The  latter,  all  the  time,  with  a 
proper  caution,  arising  from  his  previous  intimacy  with  his  father's 
habits,  took  care  neither  to  move  nor  speak.  He  sat  patiently, 
unmoved,  while  the  fingeis  of  the  maniac  played  with  his  hair, 
lifted  curl  after  curl  with  affectionate  miuutoneas,  and  wound  par- 
ticular locks,  about  his  finger.  Then  he  stroked  down,  once  or 
twice,  the  thick  volumes  of  hair  together;  and  at  length,  laughing 
again  more  wildly  than  ever,  he  withdrew  his  hand  entirely,  and 
turning  his  fwoe  iix>m  the  two,  his  eyes  became  fixed  with  a  strange 
intensity  upon  the  extended  form  of  the  tory  whom  Singleton  had 
taken,  and  who  now  lay  tied  beneath  a  tree  at  a  little  distance. 
Soon  the  maniac  slowly  rose  and  moved  towards  the  captive — 
walked  all  around  and  examined  him  in  every  particular;  the 
latter  all  the  while,  with  no  little  anxiety,  turned  his  glance  in  eveiy 
quarter,  following  the  movement  of  the  observer.  The  fingers  of 
the  maniac  kept  a  motion  as  restless  as  his  person — ^now  graq>ing, 
and  now  withdrawn  from,  the  handle  of  the  unsheathed  knUe  that 
was  stuck  in  the  folds  of  a  thick  red  handkerchief  nigged  and 
soiled,  which  was  strapped  about  his  waist  At  length,  leaving 
the  object  of  his  inspection,  he  a{^)roached  Singleton,  and,  with 
something  more  of  coherence  than  usual,  and  a  singularly  calm 
expression,  he  proposed  an  inquiry  about  the  person  whose  preeenoe 
appeared  so  much  to  trouble  him. 

"  He  is  not  a  red-coat — not  a  dragoon !" 
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'^No;  a  tory,  but  a  prisoner.  He  is  a  bearer  of  dispatches-  a 
Don-cofmbatant" 

The  reply  of  Singleton,  which  was  immediately  made  to  the 
mairiac,  lm>ught  forward  another  party  in  the  person  of  Doctor 
OakenbuTg,  who  now — ^having  first^  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
hung  his  snake  over  a  limb  above  him— joined  the  group. 

**  A  prisoner,  and  yet  a  non-combatant^  Major  Singleton  ?  Sir, 
obHge  me,  and  ezpbdn.  Is  that  possible  f — have  I  not  heard  im- 
perfectly t  I  too,  sir,  am  a  non-combatant^  sir ;  that  was  under^ 
stood,  sir,  when  Master  Humphries  first  spoke  to  me  in  this  beha!£ 
My'ei^agements,'sii*,  required  no  risk  at  my  hands,  and  promised 
me  perfect  safety." 

^Is  he  not  safe  enough  P  was  the  calm  inquiry  of  Singleton,  as, 
with  a  smile,  he  pointed  to  the  corded  courier,  and  thus  answered 
the  doctor^s  question.  Just  at  his  ears,  in  the  same  moment,  the 
^  maniac,  who,  unpercetved  by  the  doctor,  had  stolen  close  behind 
him,  now  uttered  one  of  his  most  appalling  screams  of  laughter ; 
and  th^  non-combatant  did  not  seek  to  disguise  the  apprehensions 
which  prompted  him  to  a  hasty  retreat  in  the  rear  of  Singleton.  The 
^  partisan  turned  to  him,  and  changing  his  topic  somewhat,  inquired — 

"  Yon  are  the  doctor,  sir!    Doctor—" 

"  Oakenburg,  sir ;  of  an  old  German  family  of  high  descent,  and 
witlkmt  stain  of  blood.     They  came  over,  sir,  with  the  Elector." 

In  a  whisper,  Singleton  inquired  if  his  skill  could  reach  the  case 
of  Frampton  ;  but  the  suggestion  was  productive  cff  quite  too  much 
alarm'  in  the  mind  of  the  adventurer.  He  seemed  nowise  desirous 
of  martjrrdom  in  the  prosecution  of  the  healing  art ;  and,  when 
he  fbund  his  tongue,  in  reply  to  the  demand  of  Singleton,  he  gave 
his  opinion  in  a  half-unintelligible  jargon,  that  the  case  was  con- 
firmed and  hopeless.  The  savi^  in  the  meanwhile,  had  drawn 
nigh^r  to  his  son,  one  of  whose  hands  he  had  taken  into  his  own. 
But  he  said  nothing  all  the  while ;  and  at  length,  having  made  all 
arrangements  for  tlTe  ^enlng  repast^  the  provident  Porgy  came 
foihnrard,  with  the  lofty  condescension  of  a  host  accustomed  to 
entertain  wHh  princely  bounty,  and  announced  things  in  readiness. 
Singleton  then  spoke  to  the  maniac,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him   to   the  1<^  on   which   the  victuals  had  been   spread,  and 
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around  w^ich  the  part/  had  now  gathered ;  but  his  application 
was  entirely  unheeded. 

^  He  won't  mind 'all  you  0an  say  to  him,  niajor;  we  knotw  him, 
fiur  he's  been  several  tiuies  to  eat  with,  u^ ;  that's  the  way  m\h  the 
ereature.  But  put  the  meat  befora  h^fn^  and  his  understanding 
eomes  back  in  a  moment  He  knows  very  wol}  what  to  do  with  it. 
Ah,  Frovidene^  ha»  wisely  ordained,  major,  that  we  shall  only  lose 
the  knowledge  of  what*s  good  for  the  stomach  the  If^t  of  all  Wo 
can  forget  the  low  of  fortune,  sir,  of  the  fine  house,  and  goodly 
plate,  and  pleasant  tendance — we  may  even  forget  the  quality  and 
the  &oes  of  our  friends ;  and,  as  for  love,  that  gets  out  of  our 
clutches,  we  don't  know  how  ;  but,  major,  I  wont  believe  that  any- 
body ever  yet  lost  his  knowledge  of  good  living.  Once  gained, 
it  holds  its  ground  well;  it  survives  all  other  knowledge.  The 
belly,  migor,  will  always  insist  upon  so  much  brains  being  pie- 
served  in  the  head,  as  will  maintain  unimpaired  its  own  ascend- 
ency.** 

As  the  gQunpfmd  had  said,  thf»  meat  was  no  sooner  placed  before 
the  maniac,  than  seizing  it  ravenouA^  i|i  his  fing^re^  he  tore  and 
devoured  it  with  a  fury  that  showed  how  long  had  been  his  previ- 
ous abstinence.  His  appetite  was  absolutely  wolfish ;  and  while 
he  ate.  Singleton  watched  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and 
disgust  His  garments  were  in  tatters  about  him,  torn  by  the 
thick  woods  in  which  he  had  ranged  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  wild 
beasts  whom  he  now  resembled.  His  face  had  been  scratched  with 
briers,  and  the  blood  had  congealed  along  the  seams  upon  his 
cheek,  unremoved  and  unregarded.  His  thick,  black  hair  was 
matted  down  upon  his  forehead,  and  was  deeply  stained  with  the 
clayey  ooze  of  the  swamp  through  which  he  had  crawled.  His 
eyes  had  a  fiery  restlessness,  and  glared  ever  around  him  with  a 
baleful,  and  malignant  sort  of  light,  which  was  full  of  evil  omen. 
When  he  had  eaten,  he,  without  a  word,  dashed  off  from  the  place 
where  he  had  been  seated,  plunged  into  the  creek,  and  the  &inter 
and  fainter  echoes  of  his  wild  laugh  declared  his  rapid  progress 
away  into  the  thick  recesses  of  the  neighbouring  cypress.  Over 
these,  darkness  now  began  to  consolidate ;  and  at  length,  impatient 
of  fiirther  delay  in  a  purposed  object,  Singleton  rose  from  his  place 
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and  gav«  orders  to  Lance  to  get  his  own  and  the  horse  of  his 
superior  in  readiness. 

"Shall  we  ride  to-night,  sir?"  inquired  the  boy. 

"  Instantly  :  I  shall  put  you  on  a  new  duty  to-night,  Lanoe,  and 
hope  that  you  will  perform  it  well.  Speed  now  with  the  horses, 
for  the  dark  gathers.* 

The  bosom  of  the  youth  thrilled  and  throbbed  with  a  new  emo- 
tion of  pleasure,  as  he  heard  the  promise,  and  the  feeling  gave 
a  degree  of  elasticity  to  his  movement,  which  enabled  him  to  place 
the  steed  before  his  leader  instantaneously. 

Singleton  sprang  the  pan  of  his  pistols,  renewed  the  priming, 
gave  several  orders  touching  the  prisoner,  and  some  parfeing 
directions  ;  then  leaping  into  saddle,  bade  Lancelot  find  the  track. 
Porgy  waved  a  blazing  torch  over  the  creek,  giving  them  a  brief 
light  at  starting,  and  the  two  were  soon  plunging  through  the 
gloomy  pathway,  if  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  iir  may  be  called  a 
pathway,  and  taking  a  direction  which  Singleton  thought  most 
likely  to  give  them  a  meeting  with  the  now  approaching  troop 
ander  the  command  of  Humphries. 


CHAPTER   XXiV. 


*<  The  ffmuM  is  lost,  uul  B««d]6M  to  pnitM, 


Tub  comm  of  Siagleton  ky  for  ''  the  Oaks.''    He  wm  about  to 
fmj  a  partiog  visit,  and  to  seeli^  if  possible,  to  persuade  his  uncle 
to  eet  fortb  with  bins  for  the  Santee,  with  whatever  force  might 
have  been  procured  by  him  from  ^mong  his  D^ighbour8.    This  was, 
iudeed,  hie  only  opportunity.    He  had  arrested  one  courier,  it  is 
true ;  but  others  must  succeed  in  giving  to  Oornwallis  tlie  impor- 
tant mtelligenoe  wUch,  for  the  present,  he  had  stayed.    The  move- 
ment of  Cofnwallis  towards  Camden,  in  compliance  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  Rawdon's  solicitations,  would  have  the  effect 
of  breaking  up  cpmmuuication  throughout  the  intervening  country, 
and,  making  any  effort  to  pass  it  dangerous  to  the  partisan.    This 
waa  a  iXMsideration  which  he  necessarily  concluded  must  influence 
OoloBel  Walton's  conduct ;  and  the  opportunity  of  passing  at  Nel- 
son's, now  filfed  with  Marion's  men,  was  one  not  to  be  disregarded. , 
His  hopes  were,  that  his  uncle  would  carry  with  him  a  decent 
number  of  sturdy  fellows  into  the  camp  of  the  continentals.    Nor 
waft  this  hope  an  unreasonable  one.     Colonel  Walton,  though  slow 
in  taking  up  the  cause  of  his  country,  had,  at  last,  set  heartily  about 
it    By  his  eamestpess  and  industry,  since  his  determination  hi^d 
been  made  to  resume  his  arms,  he  strove  to  appease  his  consci 
enoe,  and  do  away  with  any  reproach  that  might  have  been  due  to 
his  paat  forbearance.    He  had  made  some  progress  with  his  recruits, 
and  was  night  and  day  indefatigable.    He  rode  through  his  iieigh- 
bourhood  apiong  all  sorts  of  people,  and  played  his  game  with  skill 
and  coolness.    He  knew  that  Proctor  watched  him,  and  he  was 
oiiGomspect  accordingly.     But,  though  cautious,  he  did  not  relax« 
In  the  little  interval  which  followed  his  resolve  to  come  out,  and 
the: moment  under  our  vie.w,  he  had  secured  some  twenty  pledges 
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— ^pledgeB  of  stout,  honest  woodsmen, — ^men  who  had  l>een  chaied  by 
the  insolence  of  their  oppression,  borne  down  by  wrongs,  and  were 
impatient  for  redress.  He  was  now,  even  while  Singleton  rode 
with  his  attendant  towards  the  river,  engaged  in  close  council  with 
a  little  band  at  Johnson's  house,  on  Cane  Acre,  to  whom  he  was 
successfully  urging  such'considehitions  aft  did  not  fail,  in  the  end, 
to  effect  the  object  he  desired.  Let  us  there  leave  him,  for  the 
present,  and  return  to  the  camp  at  Bacon's  Bridge. 

With  the  close  of  day,  Humphries  made  his  preparations  for 
moving  to  the  Cypress  in  obedience  to  the  comitiand  of  ^Singletdn. 
The  horses  were  saddled  quicUy,  the  arms  prepared,  the  surplus 
^^^gg^Ago  put  upon  pack-horses,  the  prisoners  were  mounted,  and 
all  appearance  of  a  camp  broken  up  in  that  quarter.  The  prison- 
ers were  placed  under  tibe  immediate  surveillance  of  Davis,  who 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  troop. 

The  custody  of  Hastings  placed  the  rivals  in  a  novel  sort  of 
relationship  to  one  another ;  and  the  sturdy  Qoose  Creeker  did  not 
feel  less  of  his  bitterness  of  spirit  because  he  was  compelled  to 
suppress  its  uttoraLce.  His  old  love  for  Bella  Humphries  grew 
active  with  the  feeling  of  jealousy  which  the  presence  of  the  ser- 
geant necessarily  provoked.  He  really  loved  the  girl,  and  his  hate 
for  the  dragoon  was,  in  consequence,  entirely  without  qualification. 
He  felt  that  he  was  getting  angry^  as,  while  arranging  the  prisoners, 
his  eye  continually  fell  upon  Hastings.  But  he  knew  and  respected 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  too  much  to  give  utterance  to  his  feel* 
ings  at  large ;  feelings  which,  at  the  same  time,  w^e  sufficiency 
evident  to  the  eye  of  the  dragoon. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  apprehensive 
of  punishment  corresponding  to  the  outrageous  chani4^.ter  of  his 
last  offence,  strove  to  be  very  conciliatory,  and  addressed  some 
sootUing  and  gracious  speech  to  hh  rival,  aer  the  latter  approached 
him ;  but  the  other  was  not  to  be  soothed  in  this  fashion.  A 
glance  of  contempt,  mingled  with  hate,  was  the  only  response' 
given  to  the  obsequious  remark  of  Hastings  ;  and,  in  a  few  minuM 
after,  when  he  could  do  so  unobserved,  Davis  came  back  to  where 
his  prisoner  stood*  and  in  a  low  tone  thus  addressed  him — 

^'Look  ye,  Sergeant  Hastings,  there's  no  love  lost  between  ua, 
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and  H*B  no  nse  for  you  to  make  sweet  speeches.  Tou^re  In  no  fii 
to  help  yourself  now;  but  IVe  got  sioh  a  grudge  agin  you,  that 
mast  be  satisfied,  and  PI)  be  on  the  look-out,  though  it*s  agin  ordens 
to  work  a  clear  way  for  you  out  of  this  hobble,  if  so  be  youll 
only  pioniiae  to  give  me  satisfisotion  when  iVe  done  so.  Say  the 
word  now  that  you  will  cross  swords  with  me,  if  I  help  you  to  a 
clear  track,  and  here's  my  hand  upon  it,  that  you  shall  have  a  fair 
fight  and  free  passage^** 

u  Well— but,  Davis,  my  firiend— ** 

'^No  friend,  if  you  please.  Fm  your  deadly  enemy,  and  if  so 
be  I  can,  as  God  riiall  help  me,  I'll  cat  your  heart  out  of  your 
-hid^  or  there's  no  snakes." 

"  Well,  well — ^but  Fve  no  weapon." 

**  rU  bring  you  one — only  say  the  word,**  was  the  pertinacious 
and  quick  reply.  Finding  there  was  no  escape,  the  sergeant  readily 
enough  dosed  with  the  terms,  and  Davis  then  promised  to  seek 
Um  oat  in  the  swamp,  conduct  him  to  a  clear  ground,  and  make 
the  terms  of  fight  equal  between  themi  This  done,  he  turned  away 
fipom  the  prisoner  with  something  more  of  light-heartedness  than 
U8aal,«s  he  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  that  strife  with  his  enemy 
wifich  promised  to  revenge  him  for  so  many  wrongs. 

The  prisoners  were  soon  all  mounted,  Goggle  along  with  them, 
and  M  di^)osed  as  to  ride  between  alternate  files  of  the  troopers.  In 
this^ffder  they  set  forth  for  the  recesses  of  the  swamp,  and  a  route 
was  chosen  by  Humphries  which  enabled  him  to  keep  away  from 
all  beaten  roads ;  the  necessity  still  etisting,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  superkir  force,  for  the  utmost  caution,  as  the  objects  of 
the  partisan  required  security  from  observation  even  in  preferenoe 
to  any  successes  which  so  small  a  party  might  obtain. 

It  WM  not  long  before  they  began  to  enter  the  swamp,  and  to 
meet' with  its  obstmelions.  Tlie  twilight  ghidually  ceased  to  glim- 
mer, the  trees  crowded  more  dosely  on  the  path,  and  the  shades 
stalking  about  them  incessantly  grew  incorporated  into  huge  masses, 
from  ii4iich  the  trees  themselves  wen»  scarce  distinguishable.  Then 
eame  the  varieties  of  the  swamp;  the  black  and  litigant  puddle, 
the  sKmy  ooze,  the  decayed  and  prostrate  tree,  and  the  hanging 
vine  swinging  aoro6S  the  route.    The  night  came  down  shortly 
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afUr  tkey  bad  peoetnU^d  the  iBonuB»  and,  tibough  a  clear  s€arH^i 
evoDiDg,  it  waft  only  now  and  then  that  giimpMS  ooiild  be  oUainad 
of  the  pale  and  ine)an.chol7  watchers  nuddenly  peering  down  into 
tbe  opeaings  of.  the  trees  overhead. 

A  closer  order  of  march  Avas  now  impoaed  upon  the  troop,  as, 
carefuiljr  leading  the  way,  Humphries  guided  ibem  Uiioiigh  o«e 
little  creek,  and  along  the  banlits  of  another,  The  earth  between 
the  two  parallel  waters  lay  tolerably  high,  and  formed  a  defile,  as 
it  were,  through  which  they  continued  to  more  with  no  other 
obstniiptions  than  such  as  were  presented  by  the  ocoaasonal  mohnses 
formed  in  the  curves  of  the  oreek,  and  the  doae  trees,  that  suiTered 
them  to  move  only  in  single  file.  Once  fairly  in  tbe  swamp,  Hum- 
phries had  a  torch  lighted  i^ad  oanjed  by  a  tfooper  in  front  with 
himself.  This  csenring  sufficiently  to  pick  the  path,  though  yield 
jng  no  awitanti^.  to  those  who.  came  after,  they  weve  xx>mpeUad 
simply  to  keep  close,  and  follow  the  leader. 

The  lieutenant  kept  unrelaxing  watch  during  all  this  penod,  and 
the  utmost  order  was  observed  during  the  progress.  His  ear  was 
Ifoenly  observant  of  every  sound  thai  readied  his  ears,  thongh 
deceived  by  none  of  them.  He  was  skilled  in  woodorafi^  aad  kaew 
Well  how  to  decoy  the  bird,  and  to  deceive  the  reptile,  by  hii  vari- 
ous imitations.  At  this  timf^  however,  he  permitted  himself  no 
esercise  of  hitf  powers  in  this  respect;  but  watchful  in  the  hi^^beat 
degree,.he  gave  .his  orders  briefly,  in  a  low  tone,  and  withaut  the 
employment  of  uanee^ssary  words. 

.  At  length  the  defile  narrowed,  the  undergrowth  thiokeaed  abont 
the  trees  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  so  dark  was  the  place  that  the 
figure  of  each  individual  horse  oould  pnly  be  made  out  by  the 
rider  immediately  behind  it.  To  the  instiact  and  better  visien  of 
the  animals  themselves  the  movepieat  was  in  great  part  left; 
the  trooper  and  his  prisoner,  alike,  only  taking  care  not  to  /all  far 
behind  the  steed  in  advance.  This  being  the  case,  and  heedful  of 
bis  charge: — while  Davis  was  directed  ok)sely  tp  watch  and  bring 
up  the  rear — Humphries  stationed  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile, 
having  first  led  the  way  through,  which  they  were  yet  to  pass. 
There,  with  Ufiifted  torch,  he  nunibered  one  by  one  the  steeds  of 
Ml  that  came  through  and  passed  before  him ;  and  in  this  way 
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with  a  precaution  which  he  considered  die  meet  eoni2>iete  !iiat 
oonld  be  adopted,  confidentlj  thought  that  there  coidd  be  uo  risk 
of  lomg  any  of  his  prisoners.  And,  indeed,  with  the  ordinarj 
pisoner,  the  man  onlj  skilled  to  fight  bulldog  foshion,  without 
ingenuity,  and  solely  relying  upon  his  teeth,  the  precaution  wouM 
have  been  enough. 

But  Goggle  was  not  of  this  description.  He  had  the  gift,  along 
with  Indian  blood,  of  Indian  subtlety.  He  had  kept  his  course 
quietly  and  patiently  with  the  rest,  and  there  was  no  gloom,  no 
didness,  no  flagging  of  spirits  about  him.  All  was  coolness  in  his 
mood,  and  he  knew  his  ground.  He  had  heard  the  orders  of 
Humphries,  readily  understood  the  route,  and  prepared  to  avail 
himeelf  of  eircumstances  as  they  might  occur  in  his  &vomr.  There 
was  a  cry  which  the  troops  were  heard  to  utter  successively,  as 
tJley  advanced  through  a  certain  point  of  the  defile,  the  meaning 
of  which  he  clearly  enough  understood.  A  ragged  pine  had  thrust 
an  arm  directly  over  the  path,  and  so  low  as  to  endanger  the 
bead  of  a  tall  man  moving  along  too  erectly.  The  cry  of  each 
rider,  therefore,  as  he  passed  under  it,  was  to  his  immediate  fol- 
lower— 

"^  Stoop  low  I— heads  down  T 

Goggle  heard  this  cry  befofe  he  reached  the  obstruction.  He 
coolly  prepared  himself  for  a  little  scout  practice,— -buttoned  his 
jacket  closely,  and  freed  his  feet  from  his  stirrups  as  he  preceded. 
He  did  this  without  the  slightest  precipitation  or  impatience.  In 
order  to  accustom  his  horse  to  the  relaxation  of  the  bit,  so  that  his 
movement  might  not  undergo  any  change  at  the  trying  moment, 
he  gradually  yielded  up  the  bridle,  until  the  animal  fiuled  entirely 
to  feel  its  restraints  upon  his  mouth;  then,  dropping  the  reins 
altogether  as  he  heard  the  cry  of  his  predecessor  to  **  stoop,"  instead 
of  doing  so,  he  threir  his  arms  upwards,  caught  the  overhanging 
branch  firmly  with  both  hands,  and  with  the  aotivity  of  an  ape, 
Kfted  himself  fturly  out  of  the  saddle,  and  for  a  OMment  swung  in 
air.  The  horse  passed  from  under  him,  and,  with  his  old  habit, 
followed  the  lead  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed;  The  sucoeerl- 
ing  steed  approached,  G<^gle  gave  the  ery,  in  the  moet  measured 
language   and  as  he  did  so  he  whirled  hiosself  over,  oat  of  the 
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trooper's  way,  upon  the  top  of  the  branoh,  where  he  Bat  with  all  a 
squirrel's  sense  of  seeuritT. 

Here  he  remained  in  quiet  as  the  troop  proceeded.  He  knew 
the  length  of  the  defile,  and  oould  sQe  in  the  distance  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  torch  by  which  Humphries  enumerated  the  troopers  as 
they  came  forth  from  the  avenue ;  and  as  the  rear  of  the  puty 
with  Dayis  was  at  hand,  he  felt  secure  that  all  would  hav^  passed 
him  some  time  before  his  empty  saddle  would  warn  the  lieutenant 
of  his  departure. 

A  moment  after,  the  Toice  of  Davis,  as  he  passed  under  the  tree 
where  the  fugitive  sat  chuckling  at  his  success,  apprised  him  of  the 
proper  time  to  commence  his  flight  The  ground  was  free,  and 
dropping  from  his  perch,  the  fugitive  crossed  the  path,  and  took  the 
water  of  the  creek  as  soon  as  possible,  following  its  course  towards 
the  river  for  a  brief  space,  then  turning  aside  and  shrouding  him- 
self, while  still  keeping  his  onward  way,  in  a  dose-set  forest  of  small 
saplings. 

Here  he  had  scarcely  entered  when  the  alarm  waa  given.  The 
vigilant  Humphries  hiMi  discovered  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  as 
the  untrammelled  animal  came  forth  from  the  defile.  A  confnsed 
shouting,  a  rush  as  of  one  or  more  in  eearch,  reached  theeanof  th(B 
fugitive ;  but  he  wiis  safe,  and  laughed  at  di  pursuit 

The  sounds  finally  died  away ;  and  Goggle,  who  had  lain  quiet 
while  the  confusion  lasted,  now  resumed  his  flight  Davis  and 
some  of  the  troopers  had  dashed  back  when  the  alarm  waa  given ; 
but  in  the  thick  darkness  which  shrouded  the  region,  there  was  no 
pro^)ect  of  retaking  the  prisoner  so  long  as  he  kept  silent  This  was 
soon  evident  to  Humphries,  and,  sore  and  chagrined,  be  hurried  on 
the  progress  of  the  party,  swearing  vengeance  against  the  lory,  his 
hostility  to  whom  naturally  underwent  due  increase  and  animatiou, 
as  he  found  himself  oiitwiitetl  by  the  subtle  enemy. in  so  simplo 
a  manner.  Humphries  got  back  to  camp  lale  at  night  without  far- 
ther incident,  and  without  meeting  witii  SingIeU)n,.as  the  latter  had 
proposed.  They  had  taken  diflerent  routes ;  and  when  the  com- 
mander emerged  from  the  swamp,  he  took  the  road  back  to  the 
bridge,  only  accompanied  by  his  youthful  protege.  Be  reached  the 
river  just  as  the  fugitive  Goggle  was  about  to  emerge  from  tliu 
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twamp.  The  latter  heaid  at  a  distance  the  feet  of  the  horse,  and 
lay  snng  beside  the  road  as  they  passed.  The  unobstructed  star- 
light was  now  around  them,  and  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  their 
persons.  He  conjectured  what  would  be  the  route  of  Singleton,  and 
he  now  beheld  the  opportunity  of  findioe  his  reward  with  the 
British,  and  of  gaining  Us  revenge  upcm  due,  at  least,  of  his 
American  enemies.  Toil  and  fiitigue  were  at  once  forgotten,  fear 
was  discarded  from  his  mind;  and,  now,  runniiigi  now  walking, 
with  an  Indian  pertinaci^  of  spirit,  he  took  the  directest  course 
leading  to  Dorchester. 


OHAPTEB   ZXV. 


'■flnrmdi  m  m  mwck  orade,  ettiglit  from  kMVM 
WbM  doadi  an  potiiv*  Mid  Ihe  107  tfi 
Owaai  to  iMr  sway." 


Trb  hour  was  late  when  the  Half  Breed  reached  the  yillagei 
The  sentries  were  aU  set^  and  Proctor  had  retired  for  the  night ; 
but)  aware  of  the  value  of  his  intelligence,  the  fugitive  did  not 
scruple  to  disturb  him.  He  told  his  story  at  full,  and  had  the  satis- 
bction  to  find  that  he  told  it  to  a  willing  ear.  Proctor  at  once 
proceeded  to  arm  a  party,  and  heading  it  himself^  prepared  to  sur- 
prise the  rebel  partisan  in  the  quiet  dwelling  to  which  Goggle  had 
seen  him  pursuing  his  way.  The  British  major  was  the  morq  will- 
mg  to  move  in  this  business  now,  than  he  otherwise  might  have 
been,  as  he  had  been  troubled  with  some  doubts  whether  the  suspi- 
cious attitude  of  Colonel  Walton  had  not  already  called  for  his 
attention.  He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity,  therefore,  of  proving 
his  alacrity  in  the  cause,  and  making  amends  for  what  might 
be  construed  into  previous  neglect.  Something  of  his  stimulus  to 
present  action,  may  also,  not  unjustiy,  be  ascribed  to  the  jealous  in- 
stincts which  coupled  Robert  Singleton  with  his  fair  cousin.  We  leave 
him,  with  a  little  troop  of  half  a  score,  getting  into  saddle,  and 
about  to  move  in  the  direction  of  "  The  Oaks."  Goggle  remained 
behind,  at  the  suggestion  of  Proctor,  who  ueedA  not  his  assistance 
farther,  and  saw  that  his  &tigued  condition  craved  for  immediate 
rest 

Let  us  now  return  to  Singleton  and  his  attendant  Having 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  ^  The  Oaks,''  they  took  the  back  track 
leading  to  the  river,  which  carried  them  immediately  into  the  rear 
of  the  dwelling-house.  There,  dismounting  and  carefully  conceal- 
ing their  horso«  in  the  bnish.  Singleton  placed  his  pistols  in  hia 
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bell,  and  loaTing  the  boy  in  chaige  ot  the  mimaby  with  instnietioBs 
U>  watch  dosely,  proceeded  to  the  suuiaoii. 

IVou^  3l  the  tniflt^  Lanoe  Fmnpton  promiaed  h»  eomnunder  to 
watch  well,  and  approve  himself  a  wortiij  aentbeL  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  partiaan  was  once  more  treadiag  the  well  known  path, 
covered  with  those  grave  gnaidiaDB  of  a  oentnry,  the  spreading 
and  moBs-beaided  oaksi  and  on  his  way  to  the  prssenoe  of  those 
well  beloved  beyond  all,  and  dearer  to  hhn  than  the  life-blood  at  his 
heart  Many  mimites  had  not  elapsed  before  he  was  at  the  side  ot 
the  frail  and  attenuated  form  of  her,  the  sister  and  the  playmate  of 
his  boyhood ;  feeble  to  prostration,  sustained  by  pillows,  and  scaroelf 
able  to  turn  upon  him  those  lovely  eyes,  still  bright,  and  brighten- 
ing to  the  last,  as  if  the  reluctant  soul  had  concentrated  withm  all 
ita  heavenward  fires ;  and  thenoe,  though  dinging  still  to  mortality, 
was  already  evolving  some  of  that  divine  light  which  it  was  so  soon 
to  be  mingled  with  for  ever. 

**Dear,  dear  Emily T  he  exdaamed;  '^my  sister,  my  sweet 
sister  T — ^and  his  lips  were  pressed  to  her  forehead ;  and,  thongh 
he  strove  hard  for  their  suppression,  the  tears  gathered  in  his  laige 
sad  eyes.  Bier's  were  the  only  unclouded  ones  in  the  chamber. 
On  one  side  sat  Kate  Walton,  while  his  aunt  moved  anmnd  the 
couch  of  the  sufferer,  heedful  of  all  her  wants.  They  too  were  in 
*ear8^  and  had  evidently,  before  this^  been  weeping.  It  was  a  scene 
for  tears ;  in  which  smUea  had  been  irreverent,  and  joy  an  unbecom- 
ing and  most  impious  intruder. 

Yet,  though  the  dying  girl  wept  not  herself,  and  though  her  eye 
bad  in  it  that  glorious  effulgence  which  is  so  peeiiliarly  the  attribute 
of  the  victim  to  the  deadly  form  of  disease  under  which  she 
laboured,  yet  the  brightness  of  her  glance  was  no  rebuke  to  the 
tearfulness  of  theirs.  It  was  a  high  and  hdy  brightness ;  a  deep 
expression,  full  of  divine  speech,  and  sdemniaii^  enren  while 
it  brightened  witii  an  aspect  not  of  the  earth.  The  light  might 
have  streamed  from  the  altar,  a  halo  from  heaven  around  the  brow 
of  its  most  fovourite  apostle. 

She  spoke  to  him  of  the  commonest  affairs  of  life;  yet  she  knew 
that  Heath  waa  busy  at  her  heart     Whence  was  this  strength  of 
rr>iad — this  confidence!     Is  there,  indeed,  h  moment  before  tbe 
IS 
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hour  of  dinohition  wlien  the  mortal  is  TOUchsaM  commuDiou, 
a  dose  communion  and  conv^ene  with  its  God.  Are  there  g^pees 
of  the  fiitm«  from  which,  at  such  moments,  die  snfferer  draws  his 
hope,  his  consolation  ?  It  is,  it  must  be  so.  The  dim  oonfine,  the 
heavy  earth,  oannot  always  be  around  us.  The  soul  must  some^ 
times  emfHoj  the  wings  of  a  divine  prescience,  and  shaking 
off  human  care  with  human  feeling,  forget  for  a  while  ,the  many 
pains,  along  with  the  humble  pleasures,  of  humanity,  and  be  only 
alive  to  the  immortality  of  the  future.  The  dark  mansions  of  the 
coming  time,  and  the  huge  and  high  barriere  which  control  it, 
*must  then  be  thrown  aside ;  and  fiiiith  and  the  pure  spirit,  in  their 
white  garments,  already  on,  must  be  suffered  to  take  a  momentary 
survey  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  their  own. 

But  the  spirit  had  come  back  to  earth,  and  now  grew  conscious 
of  itschiims. 

**  Dear,  dear  Robert  I"  she  replied,  as  she  nrationed  to  be  free 
from  those  caresses  which  he  bestowed  upon  her;  and  which, 
though  studiously  light  and  gentle,  were  yet  too  much  for  a  frame 
spiritualizing  so  &st:  "you  are  come,  Robert,  and  with  no  ill 
news.  You  have  do  harshness  on  your  brow,  and  the  vein  is  not 
swollen ;  and  by  this  I  know  you  have  not  been  engaged  in  any 
war  and  violence.     Is  it  not  so  f" 

He  did  not  undeceive  her,  and  suppressed  carefully  every  allusion 
to  his  late  adventures ;  spoke  of  indifferent  things,  and  encouraged 
m  her  that  idea  of  the  national  peace,  which,  from  a  hope,  had 
already  grown  into  a  constant  thought  within  her  mind. 

*^  Oh,  would  that  I  could  only  hear  of  it,  Robert,  ere  I  leave 
you !  Could  I  know  that  you  were  safe,  all  safe,  before  I  die — you, 
dear  aunt,  and  you,  sister,  my  more  than  sister — and  you,  Robert, 
who  liave  been  to  me  father  and  brother,  and  all,  so  long ;  would 
r  could  know  this,  and  I  should  die  happy — even  with  joy !  But 
death  will  have  its  sting,  I  feel,  in  this.  I  shall  go  to  peace — I  feel 
that ;  while  all  the  strifes,  and  all  the  cares,  the  wounds,  and  the 
dangers,  will  be  left  for  you  T' 

Her  eyes  now  filled,  as  her  earthly  sorrows  were  renewed.  Her 
brother  strove  to  console  her  in  the  usual  commonplace.  Alas  I 
ihere  is  no  language  for  such  a  time  and  occasion,  but  the  com 
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non-plaoe  and  firnillesa^  and  silenoe  then  ia  the  only  frnitfiil 
ipeecL 

'^Emut  not  for  ufl^  dear  Emilj;  and. let  not  our  afSiotiona  fSL 
your  mind.  Be  calm  on  that  subject ;  you  have  pains  and  suffer- 
lags  enough  of  your  own,  my  dear  sister,  to  keep  you  firom  desiring 
any  share  in  ours." 

**  I  haye  no  sufferings  now,  Robert ;  I  have  long  ceased  to  haT« 
suffeiings  of  my  own.  Have  I  not  long  survived  the  h<^  of  life  ? 
have  I  not  long  laboured  to  sustain  myself  against  the  coming  and 
the  fear  of  death  f  Ood  be  paised  I  for  I  think  I  have  succeeded. 
These  were  my  affliedonB  onoe,  and  tbey  are  now  over.  Yet  I 
have  sorrows  not  my  own,  and  they  are,  that  I  must  leave  you 
to  sorrowsr-^griefs  of  an  unnatural  time,  and  horrois  that  come 
with  the  disease,  as  it  would  seem,  of  nature.  For  war  is  her  dis- 
ease— ^her  most  pestilent  disease.  The  sharp  sword,  the  torturing 
scourge,  the  degrading  rope,  the  pining  and  the  piercing  ^Eimine — 
these  are  the  horrible  accompaniments  of  war ;  and  oh,  brother, 
soldier  as  you  are,  when  I  leave  you  to  the  dangers  of  these,  I 
cany  with  me  all  my  human  sorrows.  I  may  die,  but  my  soul 
most  bear  along  with  it  thoae  thousand  fears  which  belong  to  my 
sympathies  with  you." 

'^Ah,  too  considerate  of  us,  so  unworthy  such  consideration!^ 
was  the  ezclamati<m  of  Kate  beside  her.  ^*  Do  not,  dear  Emily, 
oppress  yourself  by  reflections  such  as  these.  You  leave  us  to  no 
difficultieB ;  for  though  the  country  still  be  at  war,  yet  our  quar- 
ter is  firee  from  it^  ravages ;  and  though  under  hostile  control,  it  is 
■till  quiet,  and  not  now  a  dangerous  one.    We  aie  all  here  at  peace." 

"  Why  se^  to  deceive  me,  Kate,  when  but  a  glance  at  Robert  tells 
a  different  story  t  Look  at  the  swoid  by  his  side — the  pistols  in  his 
belt^  and  say  why  they  are  there,  if  war  be  not  around  us — if  there 
be  no  occasion  for  strife,  and  if  he  is  not  exposed  to  its  dangers ! 
You  cannot  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses,  though  in  this  I  am 
quite  wilhng  that  you  should.  Would  that  it  could  be  so  ?  I 
would  not  believe  these  truths  if  I  could  help  it." 

"•  And  you  need  not,  Emily,  my  sister ;  for  though  there  be  war, 
and  ihfon^  I  may  be  engaged  in  it,  yet  the  present  prospect 
is,  that  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  as  we  all  wish  it — giving  us  peace 
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and  freedom  alike,  and  aeouring  honourable  sUtiou  for  our  oountcy 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  kst  thought,  my  Emily,  ougbt 
to  make  you  better  satisfied  with  the  tisks  our  people  are  compelled 

to  run.** 

"•  It  does  not,  brother.  I  have  Bot  that  mn  ambition,  whioh,  Cmt 
the  sake  of  a  namp,  is  content  with  the  bloodshed  and  the  misery 
of  mankind ;  and  i  hold  the  doctrine  hatefiil  to  one  profewittg  the 
Christian  fcith.  How  it  may  be  upheld,  this  warfare  in  which  lift 
«  taken  as  a  worthless  thing,  and  man's  blood  shed  like  water^  jfor 
any  pretence,  and  with  iany.  object^  by  a  believer  in  the  Saviour, 
and  the  creed  which  he  taught,  1  can  never  undsrsUod." 

^  Yon  would  not  have  us  submit  to  wvong  and  injustice  I" 

"  No ;  but  tiie  means  employed  for  resiatan4:e  should  be  justly 
proportioned  to  the  aggression.  But,  alas  for  humanity !  the  glory 
and  the  glare  of  war&re,  under  false  notions  of  renown,  are  too 
often  sufficient,  not  only  to  conceal  the  bloodshed  and  the  horrar, 
but  to  stimulate  to  undue  vengeance,  and  to  make  resistanoe 
premature,  and  turn  t^e  desire  of  justice  into  a  passion  for  revenga^ 
Then,  for  the  wrong  done  by  one  captain,  all  the  captains  oonspine 
to  do  greater  wrongs;  and  the  blazsing  dwelling  by  midnight,  the 
poor  woman  and  her  naked  children  *  escaping  from  the  flamea 
to  perish  of  hunger ;  the  gibbeted  soldier  on  the  nighest  tree ; 
the  wanton  murder  of  the  shrieking  babe,  quieted  in  its  screams 
upon  the*  bayonet  of  the  yelling  soldiers— these  are  the  modea 
by  which,  repairing  one  wrong,  war  does  a  thousand  greater.  Oh, 
when,  calling  things  W  their  right  names,  shall  we  discover  that 
all  the  glory  of  the  warrior  is  the  glory  <rf  bnUatity  t" 

The  picture  which  the  enthusiastic  girl  had  given  of  the  terrors 
of  war,  was  too  felicitously  just,  as  it  had  occurred  in  Caix>hna,  to 
be  denied  by  her  auditor;  and  as  she  had  herself  made  the  right 
distinction  between  war  as  an  absolute  necessity,  forced  upon  a 
people  in  their  defence,  and  pursued  only  so  far  as  adequately 
to  obtain  the  mere  object  of  justice,  and  war  as  a  means  of  national 
or  individual  aggrandisement  or  &me,  there  was  no.  legitimaia 
answer  to  has  exhortation.  A  momentary  silence  ensued,  which 
was  due  to  the  exhaustiou  following  her  effort  at  speech.  In 
a  IfttW  while  she  again  addiessed  her  brother-— 
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'^  And  how  long,  Bobert,  da  you  rtay  in  our  Aeighbourboodf  ^ 

*^  But  a  few  days  more,  Emily :  I  linger  now  aomewbat  ofot  my 
lime ;  b«t  my  objects  ate  Tanons  and!  important" 

^  And  where  then  do  yon  got" 
'   ^  Either  to  the  Santee  or  the  Peedee ;  wherever  there  la  a  ehance    . 
of  findng  Colonel  Marion,  to  whose  brigade  I  am  attached" 

^  And  not  so  easy  a  matter,"  said  Kate  W.^  ton,  "*•  if  repoits 
^eak  Inily  of  your  colooeL  He  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  tliey  say  canaoi  often  be  met  with  either  by  friend  or  Ibe,  et* 
oept  when  ho  himself  pieaaesi  What  is  it  Ookmel  Tarletob  calk 
himP 

'^llie Swamp  Fox:  Imd  a  good  name,  for  certainly  he  knows  i 
mere  of  the  navigation  of  the  thick  swamps  of  the  SanteO  and  ( 
Peedee^  than  ever  seaman  of  the  broad  ocean.  In  a  circnit  of 
five  miles  ho  will  misgaide  the  Whole  Jbrce  of  Taifeton  for  as  many 
days;  then,  while  ho  looks  for  him  in  onequarter,  Marion  will  be 
catting  np  hk  forageis  or  die  tones  in  another.  He  is  feariess,  too^ 
as  well  as  sUttil,  and  in  the  ani<m  of  Ihese  qnalities  he  is  mote 
than  a  match,  with  an  equai  Ibroe,  f<Mr  any  score  of  the  detains 
they- can  send.«gainst  hxuL" 

As  the '  major  qioke  with  that  warm  enthasiasm  of  his  oona- 
mander,  whicdi  distinguished  the  men  of  Marion,  generally,  wm 
attdible  sigh  from  has  sister  rscalied  him>  to  his  considoratba,  and 
hetomed  to  her  with  some  observation,  on  an  miimportant  snh- 
jeet  She  did  not  seem  to  heed  whad  he  said,  bnt,  after  a  monient'i 
pause,  4Mked,  rather  abruptly,  if  he  ahoold  not  move  first  ft>r  the 
9imtee. 

<^ t  ibittk  so^^'  was  ^mfkyi'^dte  prshnbility  is  that  I. shall 
there  find  my  orders^  i^  indeed,  i  do  not  ind  my  commanding 
oflber.  I  wak  but  to  (ulffl  some  important  duties  here,-  whMi  I 
shall  move  dhneet  in  that  qnarter." 

^  And  when,  Robert,  do  you  expect  to  retam  f?  was  the  finthsr 
inqoiky,  put  with  considerable  eamesteess  of  manaar.- 

** In  thvse  or  imr  wedos,  Kmily ;  not  -befu^^  and-  probably  not 
even  then;  Ibr  I  may  be  ordered  to  join  the  conianentalB,  on 
Hites^s  flffrifa),  |nd  shall  then  have  a  more  linuted  tango  aadaa^ 
eise  than  now.** 
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*'  That  will  be  too  late,  too  lateF  murmttred  the  uuuU«ii  with  an 
flxpreMioa  of  deep  regreti 

''Too  late  for  what,  dear  EmiiyT  tiid  the  major,  qfuieUy,  in 
reply ;  but  when  he  met  her  glance,  and  saw  t^  mournful  atter- 
aaee  which  it  looked,' he  needed  no  answer  to  his  questiott.  Never 
did  eye  more  explicitly  speak  than  hers,  and  he  turned  his  own 
away  to  conceal  its  tears. 

'^Too  late  to  see  me  die  f  she  murmured^  as  he  bent  his  bead 
downward,  concealing  his  face  in  the  folds  of  her  encircling  arms. 
*<  Ah,  Robert!  I  leave  you,  but  not  lon^y  I  hope^not  alt(^ther 
alone.''  Her  eye  rested  upon  the  fiice  of  Kate  Walton,  ss  she 
flittered  this  hope-;  and  though  her  brother  saw  not  the  looli,  yet 
the  cheeks  of  theconsciovs  Kate,  so  silently  yet  e]q>iessiyely  ap- 
pealed to,  were  deeply  crimsoned  on  the  instant  She- turned  Awajt 
from; the  couch  and  looked  through  the  window  opening  upon  th0 
-waters  of  the  Ashley,  which  wound  at  a  little  distance '  beyond 
them,  stealing  off,  like,  a  creatioa  of  the  fimcy,  under  the  closQ 
glance  of  the  observer.  Her  fingers  played  all  the  while  with .  tint 
branches  of  the  oak  that  rose  immediately  beside  the  .window* 
.  Emily  then  intimated  to  ber  brother  her  inoneasHig  debiUty,  tbft 
^  necessity  of  her  own  repose  and  of  his  departure,  with  a  calmness 
which  was  perfect,  aiid  painfidly  appalling  to  him  in  oOns^uence« 

^  But  come  to  me  to«morrow,  to-raonrow  nighty  Bobert ;  COme 
early — I  would  speak  with  you ;  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and 
I  feel  that  I  have  bnt  Httle  time  to  say  it  in.  Fail  me  not^  nnkis 
there  be  haiiard,  and  then  heed  not  my  desire.  You  must  risk 
nothing,  Robert ;  your  life  is  more  valuable  to'me,  strange  to  any^ 
as  my'  own  is  leavingBMi  Lknow  its  value,  as  I  amndw  abdul  to 
be  tau^t  its  loss.    But  go  nolr^-and  remember,  to-morrow." 

His  gnef  and  her  farewell  were  alike  voicelesa.  He  ptessjsd  her 
cold  cheek  with  his  lips  at  parting ;  tJbeii,  like,  one  who  bad  left 
behind  him  all  his  cowoioQsness,  he  descended  with  his  beiMitiful 
cousin  from  that  sad  but  saored  npaiiinenti  where  life  still  lingenadf 
neutralising  deoay  with  its  latent  freshness,  but  where  imauNrtality 
already  seemed  to  have  put  on  some  hue.'  of  that  etemaL  morning, 
whose  bloom  and  whose  freshneas  speak  not  onlj  tot  its  Instuqf 
'^istence,  but  for  its  holy  purity. 
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**1  cw90t  Ust  tbjr  |»l*adUg,  ihoufk  tWa  plMd*il 
1»  motic  which  1  lore." 


HvR  fatb«r  being  absent,  Kate  did  tbe  bonoura  of  tbe  bouaebold, 
and  we  need  not  aaj  bow  mucb  gratidcation  Major  Singleton  felt 
wlien  be  found  himeelf  alone  witb  bis  sweet  cousin  in  tbe  parlour 
below.  He  loved — be  bad  mucb  to  say,  and  ibe  present  was  an 
opportunity  wbicb  be  bad  long  desired.  We  have  already  seen 
bim  urging  tbose  claims  upon  ber  closest  regards  wbicb  sbe  con- 
tinued to  evade.  He  now  determined  to  press  tbem ;  and,  band- 
ing ber  to  tbe  sofa  witb  a  degree  uf  rigi'l  solemnity  in  bis  manner 
.wliicb  led  ber  to  conclude  that  his  object  was  any  tbin^  but  what 
it  really  was,  sbe  willingly  took  tbe  seat  to  wbicb  be  conducted 
ber. 
\  Singleton  was  no  sentimentalist,  but  a  man  of  sterling  character, 
and  deep,  true  feeling.  He  was  one  of  those  who  never  trifle ; 
and  the  prompter  at  bis  heart,  though  taking  tbe  name  of  that 
capricious  mood  which  is  always  fair  game  for  the  arch  jest  and 
playful  satire,  was  yet  altogether  a  more  lofty  and  dignified  senU- 
ment.  His  love  was  of  bis  life  a  vital  part ;  it  made  up  bis  exist- 
ence, and  embodied  in  its  own  the  forms  of  a  thousand  strong 
obligations  to  society  and  man.  It  was  now  prominent  to  bis  own 
view  in  tbe  form  of  a  sacred  duty — a  duty  to  others  not  less  than 
to  himself.  Perhaps,  too,  as  be  was  something  of  an  idealist,  and 
strove  to  believe  in  attributes  wbicb  are  not  always  found  profusely 
in  the  world,  there  may  have  been  something  of  tbe  spiriiualiking 
character  of  poetry  mixed  up  in  bis  devotions — ^giving  dignity  to 
m  purpose  which  is  usually  urged  with  timidity,  but  which,  in  the 
present  case,  was  treated  witb  all  tbe  straightforward  singleness  of 
aim  ..which  belongs  to  the  man  of  mere  business. 

*-  Katharine,'*  be  said,  afW  a  brief  pause,  during  which  bis  6T«« 
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gaied  on  her  wHb  a  calm  deep  earncsstoeu  which  at  length  sent 
the  glance  of  hen  downward  beneath  them— *"  Katharine,  my 
consin,  months  haye  passed  since  yon  were  taught  to  know  my 
feeling  towards  you.  Since  I  have  known  you,  that  feeling  has 
been  hourly  on  the  increase.  I  Wed,  the  more  I  knew ;  and 
though  changes  have  ootne  over  as  both — changes  of  fortune,  of 
condition,  of  appearance — ^yet  I  have  only  admired  you  the  more 
with  every  change.  You  have  always  seemed  to  me  the  one— the 
one  only — whom  I  could  truly  love  and  cherish  as  a  wife ;  and 
this  thought,  my  cousin,  has  not  been  because  of  your  beanty, 
which,  though  great,  has  never  called  forth,  and  shiJl  never  cidl 
forth,  so  long  as  I  thiok  you  what  I  think  you  now,  one  sin^e 
encomium  from  me.^ 

She  would  have  interrupted  him,  but  he  simply  placed  his  finger 
upon  her  arm,  and  proceeded. 

^  Nay,  fear  not,  and  do  not  interrupt  me.  I  know  you  too  well, 
and  think  of  you  too  highly,  to  endeavour  now  to  fill  your  ears  with 
praises  of  that  beauty  of  which  neither  of  us  can  be  utterly  uncon- 
scious. I  shall  speiUc  of  other  qualities  which  have  recommended 
you  to  me,  not  in  praise  of  them  now,  but  only  as,  in  urging  my 
pretensions  to  your  hand,  I  would  prove  to  you  that  I  have  studied 
your  character,  and  am  so  far  satisfied  wiUi  the  results  as  to  be 
willing  now  to  adventure  all  my  affections — and  they  are  concen- 
trated very  closely  now,  and  will  soon  be  more  so — in  the  offer 
which  I  shall  muke  you.  I  think  now  that  I  know  your  character. 
\  I  have  seen  its  firmness,  its  masculine  good  sense,  and  its  unosten- 
tatious delicacy.  Such  a  character  will  not  be  apt  to  misunder- 
stand mine,  and  in  thin  lies  one  chief  security  of  domestic  bliss. 
Such,  for  a  long  season,  has  been  my  thought,  and  I  must  now  act 
upon  it|  or  never.  I  have  reasons  for  desiring  it  now,  which  your 
own  reflections  may  not  teach  you,  but  which  you  roust  know  here- 
after. Cousin,  dear  Kate,  forgive  me  if  my  speech  be  l^ss  than 
gentle — if  it  seem  abrupt  or  harsh.  I  am  not  apt  atprofessions ; 
and  with  you  I  would  rather  avoid  that  show  of  sentiment  wbich~  t~ 
know  makes  up,  most  commonly,  the  language  of  the  lover.  To 
yoU  I  would  rather  that  my  words  should  be  of  the  most  simple 
and  least  equivocal  diaracter.     To  your  good  sense,  not  your  weali 
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,  the  pn^er  of  my  band  k  now  sndeb  Lei  me  hope  th»t 
/ottjr  food  eease  vill  detcraune  the  qveetioii,  which  I  wodd  not 
w^Bgfy  onhoiil  to  any. other  triboud.'* 

He  took  hm  haiid«  at  the  eonelitswa  of  his  remarks  and  ahe  suf- 
fered it  to  rest  passively  in  his  grasp.  She  did  not  immediately 
answer,  but  appeared  lest  in  '^flections,  whieh  were  not,  however, 
the  less  pleasing  because  the}  exhibited  themselves  in  doubt  and 
indecision.  Her  eye,  meanwhile,  did  not  fall  beneath  the  searoh- 
iag  gam  of  hia:  ita  dsep  and  beautifid  blue  met  his  own  unshrink- 
ingly ;  nay,  with  something  of  a  sympathizing  fondness  in  its  ex- 
pression, which  the  tenor  of  her  uttered  reply  did  not,  however, 
confirm*    The  pause  of  the  moment  overt  ^^  tomed  to  her.  suitor. 

**  Robert,  you  have  but  this  moment  come  from  the  chamber  of 
aickaeis — soon  to  ha  the  chamber  of  death.  You  cannot:d#oeive 
^1   yourself  as  to  tbe.ooadition'of  Emily ;  she  is  sinking  fast,** 

**  I  know  itr— I M  it,"  be  -answmd,  gloonjUy. 

**  How  can  you  know  it — how  can  you  feel  it,  fiobert»  when  you 
come  from  the  preaenoe  of  oae  already  linked  as  it  were  with  hea- 
ven, and  thus  immediately  after  urge  to  me  so  earthly  a  prayer  ? 
How  can  I,  so  filled  as  my  thoughts  should  be^  and  are,  wi^h  con- 
siderations of  gloom  and  the  grave,  thus  give  ear  to  any  less  sanc- 
tified consideration  t  Paidon  me^  dear  cousin ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
almoet  irreverent  that  we  should  discourse  of.  any  other  themes  at 
this  moment  than  those  of  sorrow.** 

^  At  another  time,  and  with,  an  affliction  less  severe  than  this, 
your  rebuke  would  have  been  felt.  But  this  to  me  is  no  common 
affliction.  It  leaves  me  alone — unaccompanied— desolate  in  all  the 
wide  world  of  man.  You  know  our  history.  For  jears  that  girl 
has  been  all  to  me ;  I  had  her  to  love ;  I  was-  her  brother — ^her 
protector — ^her  all ;  and  up4»i  her  I  expended  a  thousand  strong 
feeling  ai^  warm,  afiections  which,  when  she. goes,  must  Crowd 
back  upon,  and  overwhelm  me.  We  must  have  somethiug  in  life 
giving  us  the  right  to  love — something  which  we  can  make  oar 
own  exclusiYO  al^rplace,  which  our  loves  and  cares  may  hallow  to 
themselves,  sacred  from  all  intrusion,  all  rivalry,  all  denial  from 
another.  While  she  lived — while  there  was  hope  for  her — there 
was  always  one  sacred  t>  me — of  whose  sympathies,  when  otb9>a 
12* 
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w«re  oold  or  stoni,!  oi  ikl  be  oertain.  When  she  leaves  me,  Kale, 
I  am  alone ;  there  is  In.t  one  to  whom  I  may  t«ni  with  cotfidenoe 
and  trust — ^but  ooe,  and  of  thai  one  1  would  be  secure  in  tlie  prof- 
fer whicA  I  now  make  to  jo«  s  i^  *  ^  joo  to  an/,  and  td  saj 
freely,  with  what  hope.*^ 

**  Robert,  you  know  well  how  I  esteem  you — ^ 

^  Utter  no  professions,  Kate — not  so  ooktty,  at  least — if  you 
really  have  any  regard  for  me.^ 

^  Tou  mistake — ^you  do  me  injustioe,  cousin — I  wodd  not  be 
eold  or  inconsiderate.    I  do  esteem  you—-" 

**  Esteem  r 

*^  Well,  well — love  jroo,  then,  if  you  like,  the  wofd  better." 

He  pressed  her  hand 

^  I  do  love  yon,  and  too  well  ever  to  be  eold  to  your  claims,  or 
indifferent  to  your  affection.  I  have  heard  you  with  a  degiee  of 
regard  of  which  I  shall  not  speak ;  and  I  feel,  deeply  feel,  the  high 
compliment  which  you  have  paid  me,  in  the  offiM*  of  your  hand. 
But  let  me  ask  of  your  reascm — of  your  own  good  sense— 4f  the  pre- 
sent be  the  season  f[>r  engagements  of  this  nature  f  I  ^Mak  not 
now  of  the  condition  of  your  sister,  but  of  the  country.  What  is 
the  hope  of  repose,  of  domestic  felieity.  at  such  a  period,  when  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  at  its  caprice,  invades  every  sanctuary  ?>^ 
when  the  family  mansion  of  the  wealthy  planter  shares  the  fete  of 
the  loghouse  of  the  squatter  ? — and  when  a  renewal  of  injury  only 
meets  your  api^ication  for  redress  ?  You  will  see  that  this  is  no 
season  for  thoughts  such  as  those  belonging  to  the  offer  which  you 
make  me.". 

"•  It  is,  then,  to  the  time — to  th^  consummation,  at  this  period — 
of  my  proposal,  and  not  to  the  proposal  itself^  which  you  object ! 
Do  I  understand  you  thus,  dear  cousin  f 

"^  Not  exactly,  Robert.  I  object  to  all  at  this  season.  I  object 
to  a  consideration  of  the  proposal  at  this  moment^  as  unseemly  and 
improper,  fer  many  reasons ;  and  I  btsg,  therefore,  that  you  would 
withdraw  your  application,  and  not  exact  frota  me  any  answer 

^  And  why  not  answer  for  the  future,  Kate  t  Why  not  speak 
'"tnditionally  in  answer,  and  with  reference  to  tSe  period*  when 
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peape  sludt  ha  raatMred  to  tbe  ooimtry !  I  would  not^  indeed,  that 
we  .abonld  mMnj  aow.  *  I  would  only  be  aasored  tbat  I  hsTja  iu 
you,  whatever  may  be  the  chances  of  war  or  the  vioia^itudea  of 
^df  one  to  loiw  me,  §nd  who  csoufd  meet  me  with  aa  affuction  like 
my  own.  '  I  wooU  have  you  ever  as  an  (urk  to  me»  shrining  and 
preserving  my  best  afiectiona,  however  the  storms. rag^  and  the 
billows  rolled  Mound  us.** 

**  I  will  bU  deny  to  you,  Bobert,  that,  were  I  disppeed  to  mfike 
at  this  iMoient »  pledge  of  my  heart  to  any^  I  ki)Qw  not  one  U^ 
whom  I  would  sooner  make  it  than  to  you.  If  my  oharaoter  has 
been  your  study,  I  too  have  been  scxaewhat  observant  of  youm.  I 
have  long  regarded  yen  as  one  to  whom  hojnoor  is  dear,  and  man<- 
^Mas  hahilual-r-as  one. delicate  and  true  in  feeling,  gentle  ia*  de- 
portmenty  and  prc^rly  sensible  of  that  consideration  of  the  diuma 
of  others,  ^Hithout  which  no  man  can  possibly  be  iht  gentleitian. 
These,  I  hold^  in  addition  to  your  ackaowledgied  bravery  and  good 
sense,  to  be  your  characteristics;  and  they  are  such  as  all  sensible 
women  must  esteetaft,  and  such  as,  in  you,  my  cousin,  I  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  esteem  and— k^re.  Is'  not  this  enough  f 
Whereibfe  press  me  to  .say  that  I  will  not,  at  this,  time,  loake 
pledges  of  affection  to.unyinaii— that  I  wiU  not  bind  myself  lif  my 
affections  ibr  the  future — ^that  in  this  season  of  peril,  owing  as  I  do 
the  duty  of  a  child  to  her  parent,  I  will  not^  whUe  he  may  Uted 
my  attendance,  hind  myself  to  other  duties,  which  may  be  incoa* 
sistent  with  those  which  I  owe  to  him  f  Such  must  be  my  attswer, 
Eobeit,  to  the  profier  which  you.makei  m^^ 

**  Ah,  Kate  1  your  pledge  would  be  eveiythiag  to  me,  amid  the 
dangeiaof  4he  waf«we  wage.**    >..•..•• 

"Nothing!"  she  replied  quickly ;  "nothing  iHoro.  than  I  would 
be  to  you,  Robert,  even  now,  were  those  dangers  to  come  home  to 
you.  Were  you  wounded,  believe  me,  cousin,  or  brother,  or  lovei^ 
I  should  watch  by  your  bedside,  bathe  your  head,  bring  you  re- 
freshment ;  ay,  dress  your  wounds — ^I  pledge  it  ah  a  true  woman — 
with  as  little  scruple  as  if  you  were  even  now  my  wedded  husband. 
Nay,  shake  not  your  head !  You  know  me  not,  Robert,  if  you  doubt 
me' in  this.  I  may  not  have  the  strength,  but  I  have  the  heart,  T 
am  sure,  to  do  all  this  that  I  promise.** 
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'^And  wherefore  not  say  moref*  Why,  if  yott)u«  wiUuig  to  per- 
form floch  datiee,  will  ^ou  not  jpve  me  the  r^^  to  Aim  them  at 
your  hands  T 

''Because  such  a  pledge  may  prove  inconMstent  with  the  duties 
which  I  owe  to  another.  Urge  me  no  more,  Robeit.  ^  Be  oontent 
with  what  I  have  said.  At  this  moment  I  cannot  make  the  pledge 
that  you  require.  I  dare  not  I  Wait  the  due  season :  when  the 
war  is  over ;  when  Carohna^  shall  he  free  from  hostile  footst^ ;  and 
wh^i  the  land  is  cleaaaed  of  its  pollution ;— *oome  to  me>  then^  if 
yon  hold  this  same  temper,  and  then,  if  there  he  no  change  in  ni« 
— ^nay^  there  can  be  no  chaage-— I  shaU  give  younsy  haad^  per* 
feoUy  and  all  your  own,  asfally  as  I  give  it  to  jou  tfaiS'  nuHnfent  in 
sisterly  regasd.  There»  talse  it,  and  leave  me,  for  tiie  hour  is  grow* 
ii^Uite.' 

He  earned  l^e  extended*  fingers  to  his  hps,  and  viihont  fiuthiev 
word  was  about  to  huny  from  the  4ipartmen^  when  he  wab  arreated 
in  his  progress  by  the  sudden  appearance  of.  his  aunt  bringing  a 
message  from  his  sister,  requiring  to  see  him  agmn^  if  ^  had  MOt 
already  departed.  An  unlooked-foc  change  had  oMne  over  her^  ao» 
cording  to  the  old  lady's  lepreseDtationa;  she  had  grown  sensibly 
weaker,  and  she  thought  her  mind  incoherent  and  slightly  wan* 
derii^. 

With  palpitating  heart  and  tiemUiiig  footsteps,  followed  by  the 
two  ladies,  Singleton  again  ascended  the  stain  leading  to  the  eham* 
ber  of  d^^ ;  but,  remembering  the  relerenoe  of  Emily  to  his  swoid 
and  pistols,  and  how  their  presenee  had  disturbed  her,  he  took  theol 
from  1»  bdt  and  placed  them  upon' a  table  which  stood  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  next  moment,  he  resumed  his  seat  beside  the  ahadpwy 
person  of  the  maiden. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 


•  BMMte  ftM«  iMwn  ia  tlM  Imp  S^-lww  WfiM» 
Witk  » itnuife  huMtj^-mi  bow,  dim  fov  •vwr." 


AvB  two  opposing  aod  mighty  piinciples  were  at  fewfol  strife  in 
diat  ebamber.  DeaUi  wiis  there  with  power  not  to  be  ;withstood 
sad  there  iife  vainly  endeavoiired  to  combat  ]>im.  Yet  there  were 
BO  shows  of  tenor  or  of  violence  in  the  struggle — no  exhibition  of 
the  torturing  pain,  and  of  the  spirit  vainly  resisting  and  striving  to 
oieape>  All  wan  gentleness,  even  in  the  murmurs  which  occasion- 
ally  liiU  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  girl.  Her  cheek  was  transpa- 
lenl — ^her  eijre  wore,  a  suhbmated.  light,  as  it  xjuivered  in  its  socket, 
and  flielMi^  in  ohanging  directions,  seemed  in  search  of  some 
eipeeted  presence.  Her  pale  lips  were  #ligbtly  parted,  and  the 
even  tops  of  the  pearly  teeth  below  were  just  perceptible.  The 
gauie  of  her  drapery  was  scaroely  lifted  by  the  heave  of  her  bosom ; 
and  m  her  hand  lay  partially  npon  it,  you  might  even  trace  out  the 
smaNest  of  her  blue  veins,  like  so  eiany  fibres  of  the  flower,  shin- 
ing Uwoagh  the  delicate  skin.  She  wae  dying — dying  without 
seeming  pain ;  and  well  might  her  brother  fancy,  from  the  pleasant 
saiile  upen  her  oouutebance,  that  the  whispering  sound  which 
reached  his  ears  on  entering  the.  apartment,  had&Jlen  fjrom  tbe 
sister  angels  already  busy,  around  her. 

He  sat  beside  hen,  took  her  hand,  pressed  bis  lips  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  for  a  few  seconds  remained  without  attracting  her  notice. 
Ber  eye  at  length  glanced  wildly  upwi  him,  and  the  lips,  which 
had  fidlen  apart,  were  redosed  as  she  recognised  hiyn.  At  last  a 
fidnt  sm^  enlivened  then — a  fond  effulgence  filled  her  eye — she 
laid  one  of  her  hands  upon  that  with  which  he  had  already  daeited 
her  own,  and  murmured  something  faintly  which  he  could  not 
midentand*     It  was  a  strong  effort  which  her  mind  had  made  to 
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oouoentrate  itself  upon  a  single  object^  and  some  minutes  elapsed 
before  it  was  quite  successful.    At  length  she  spoke : — 

*^  Oh,  Bobert,  I  sent  for  jou.  Fm  eo  glad  you  were  not  yet  gone, 
for  I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  I  am  not  mistaken  now.  I  know  it  to 
be  death.  This  darkness  -  these  shades  that  come  across  my  eyes 
are  its  cloud,  and  it  presses  momently  doeer  and  closer  upon  them* 
It  must  be  so ;  and  I  have  been  afraid — rery  much  afraid  since 
you  left  me,  that  my  thoughts  were  crowding  and  oonfused.  They 
were  strangely  mixed  up  together — rery  strangely;  and  once  I 
felt  that  they  were  escaping  me ;  and  then  I  grew  terrified.  I 
would  not  lose  my  senses — I  would  hare  them  to  the  last;  .f#r  I 
would  speak  to  you  lind  to  Kate,  even  with  my  parting  breath.  It 
is  sweet  to  die  so.  I  could  bear  it  then :  but  not  to  know,  not  to. 
say  fiurewell,  and  pray  for  you  in  the  moment  of  parting,  would  bei 
terrible  indeed — terrible,  terrible  V  ■ 

Her  eyes  closed^  and  her  hands  were  clasped^  as  she  concluded 
the  sentence,  while  her  tip*  separated,  and  her  Toioe  was  hsMd  ia 
whispers,  as  if  in  prayer.  When  her  eyes  again  opened,  tbm 
was  a  wildness  in  their  expression — a  misty  giearoing,  that  seemed 
to  confirm  to  those  around  her,  the  fear  which  she  had  exprassed- 
The  mind  was  evidently  wandering ;  but  the  strong  will,  still  pre- 
eminent, enabled  her  to  bring  back  the  forgetting  thoughts,  and  to 
fix  them  in  expression.    Her  words  now  were  in  broken  murmoia.. 

<^Not  my  will,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  Father  1 — ^yet  for  him—* 
for  Robert,  my  poor  brother — could  it  only  be-^for  him — ^for 
Robert  r 

The  name  recalled  her  more  vividly  to  him  who  sat  beside  her, 
and  her  eyes  were  again  fixed  upon  his  face. 

**  Old  mauma  1 — is  she  here,  Robert — ^where  f " 

He  bhook  his  head  negatively,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

•*Be  good  to  her  for  me ;  tell  her-^'^h  I" 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  a  slight  distortion  of  the  lips  declared 
tlie  pang  which  she  felt  at  that  moment,  and  from  which  it  waa 
several  minutes  before  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  t^ 
gp^ik  again.  When  she  did,  it  was  with  a  sweet  smile  of  patient 
resignation. 

^Strange  that  death  cannot  take  his  prey  without  inflicting 
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piOM !  I  un  williag  to  go  with  him.  I  ofier  no  reristanoe ;  yel  be 
Mkem  and  rends,  the  same  as  if  I  did.  Life  straggles  stiU^  etren 
when  yoa  desite  it  not;  bat  it  does  its  dnty — ^it  holds  on  to 
its  tnut^  and  I  must  not  complain.  But,  dear  Robert^  forget  not  old 
'  mauma !  Give  her  all  my  things ;  and  there  is  a  new  frock  which 
1  have  made  far  her.  Kate  will  give  you  the  message  that  is 
to  go  along  with  it.  And,  Robert — the  garden — the — ah,  how 
cloudy,  cloudy — so  very  dark;  and  that  is  through  sin — ^sin — ^ 

The  Hps  continued  to  mutter,  though  the  words  grew  indistinct. 
Hie  mind  was  again  wandering — the  soul  was  anxiously  seek- 
ing to  escape  its  earthly  tabernacle ;  but  the  flesh  as  tenaciously 
strove  to  detain  its  prisoner.  Singleton  on  one  tide,  and  Kate 
upon  the  other,  bent  speecblessly  over  the  dying  maiden.  The 
eyes  of  Kate  were  fbll  of  tears;  but  Singleton  choked  with  the 
grief  to  which  tears  could  give  no  utterance.  She  started  while 
he  lay  in  this  position,  and  her  head,  with  unusual  vigour,  was 
Kfted  from  the  pillow ;  while  her  eye,  glancing  with  a  strong  light, 
looked  down  upon  him  with  a  bewildered  glance,  as  if  terror  aad^ 
astonishment  prompted  its  expression.  He  was  roused  less  by  her 
movement,  of  which,  as  his  face  was  buried  in  the  pillow,  he  had 
been  unconscious,  than  by  the  words  which  followed  it 

<*0h,  you  are  here?  Well,  take  it;  hut  it's  a  sin,  and  you 
know  that  it  is  a  sin.  There  were  but  two,  and  they  both  died ;  and 
— yes,  yes, — ^they  both  died — one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  evening,  but  all  on  the  same  day,  and  that  was  God's  blessing. 
It's—" 

She  shook  her  head,  as  she  checked  herself  in  her  wandering 
expressions,  and,  with  a  sad  look,  remarked  upon  it — 

''It  is  so— I  feel  it — ^I  feel  how' uncertain  my  thoughts  are ;  they 
are  continually  going  from  me,  or  putting  on  strange  forms,  and  I 
only  get  them  back  with  an  efibrt  which  is  painful." 

She  raised  her  right  hand  as  she  concluded,  gased  upon  it  atten- 
tiTely,  and  then  begged  Kate  to  hand  her  a  mirror.  She  looked 
in  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  put  it  away  from  her,  with 
a  m^ancholy  but  sweet  smile. 

T  shall  not  look  in  it  again,  I  think.  I  do  not  wish  it ;  far  it 
Mk  me  how  young  I  am — how  very  young  to  die :  but  the  les* 
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lorrowy  the  l6w  am  I  I  have  lored  yon  all — ^you,  Bobert^jo^  jw4 
jon,  Kate — and  jou,  too  dear  aant,  I  have  indeed  loved  yon  luj 
muoh;  yet  sometimes  I  have  pained  and  angered  you.? 

''Ohl  no!  no!  nor 

^Tet,  it  cottld  not  bare  been  otherwise;  but  I  know  that  you 
will  forgive  me  all.  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  eaid  a  oross  woid, 
or  done  any  thing  unkindly.  Forgive  me — will  you  notf — for 
indeed  I  would  not  thinkingly  have  pained  you." 

'^Foi^ve  you  I  ay,  that  we  do,  my  child ;  if  there  be  any  thing 
you  have  done  needing  forgiveness  from  us,  or  anybody — which  J 
believe  not^I  Ibfgive  you  from  my  soul,  my  blessed  angel — Qod 
almighty  bless  and  forgive  you  I" 

Her  aunt  was  the  only  one  about  her  who  could  reply;  she 
understood  the  speechless  sorrow  in  the  &oes  of  her  bvother  and 
cousin,  and  the  pressure  of  her  hand  in  theirs  had  a  suffici^t 
answer.  This  pressure  seemed  to  prompt  a  new  feeling  and  desire ; 
and  with  an  eye  turned  pleadingly  to  Kate,  she  strove  to  carry  her 
h^d  towards  that  of  her  brother.  Without  scruple,  £ate  freely 
extended  it,  and  the  hands  of  the  cousins  were  clasped  above  the 
form  of  the  sufferer.  She  nodded  her  head,  and  smiled  in  appro- 
bation. At  this  moment  a  servant  from  below  beckoned  Kate 
away,  and  she  left  the  room.  A  sudden  stir — ^a  commotion,  rather 
louder  than  usual,  and  certainly  not  desirable  at  such  a  place  and 
hour,  reached  the  ears  of  Sin^eton ;  and  while  he  was  wondering, 
Kate  reappeared.  Her  face  was  full  of  alarm,  and,  hurriedly,  she 
informed  Singleton  of  the  approach  of  enemies. 

^  Oh,  Robert,  you  must  fly  1  A  troop  is  below  from  the  garrison, 
with  Major  Proctor  at  their  head.  They  are  now  moving  rapidly 
down  the  avenue,  and  will  soon  be  here.  Fly  to  the  back  bidoony, 
while  I  keep  the  door  closed  in  front.'* 

He  bowed  his  head  slightly  in  reply,  but  took  no  other  heed  ot 
her  information ;  while,  proceeding  to  do  as  she  had  said,  Kate 
descended  to  the  hall  below.  Witli  head  beat  down  upon  the 
pillow,  Singleton  gave  way  to  that  abstraction  of  the  soid  which 
belonged  to  a  sorrow  so  trying  as  his  own.  He  seeaied  utterly  to 
have  forgotten  the  words  of  his  cousin,  and  made  no  movement, 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  heed  the  warning.     Seeing  this,  hi*^ 
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aunt  now  eame  towaidt  him,  and  endeaTOttrad  to  arouM  him  (o  a 

sense  of  his  danger. 

""  You  waste  time,  Eobert,  that  k  peeioiis.  For  God*a  sid^o  ffy, 
my  son ;  flj  while  the  chance  is  allowed  yon." 

It  was  a  moment  when  he  seemed  not  to  comi«ehend.  His 
thoughts  were  not  with  himself    He  answeted  inoonsequeatiaUy-^ 

"  Why  do  you  tail  me  this  f    Wherefore  P 

''Why,  Robert,  why?  It  will  soon  be  too  late.  Why  not  do 
as  Kate  advised  yon !    Take  the  back  piasa,  and  deUy  no  longer." 

^Ah, — leare  herT  was  the  melancholy  reply,  as  be  gased  dow^ 
with  a  look  of  8elf-«faandonment  upon  the  scarce  consoious  girl 
before  him. 

^  What  is  it— what  is  it,  aunt  9"  she  cried,  starting  np  from  th^ 
pillow,  as  the  eotreatieB  of  the  old  lady,  rather  loudly  expressed, 
reached  her  senses,  aiad  aroased  them. 

''He  is  in  danger — ^the  British  are  coming ;  and  he  won't  iy, 
though  he  knows  they  will  hang  him  without  judge  or  jury.** 

"  Robert,  Robert  T  said  the  g^rl,  turning  to  him  quickly^-^l 
hertiioughts  coming  back  to  their  proper  activity.  "  DeUy  not  an 
instant,  my  dear  brother.    Delay  not,  delay  not — but  fly.** 

''Urge  me  not,  Emily ;  there  is  littie  danger,  and  I  would  much 
rather  remsdn  here  with  you.** 

"  Deceive  me  not,  brother — I  warn  you,  deceive  me  not  T  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  sterner  tone  of  expression  than  heretofore. 

"  These  is  danger,  and  your  stay  involves  your  safety.  Do  I  not 
know  the  doom  which  they  hold  for  him  whom  they  call  the  rf  bel 
— hIo  I  not  I  Leave  me,  and  go  at  once — ^I  implore,  I  command  you." 

"  I  cannot— -" 

"You  must  not  vex  me  now — chafe  me  not»  dearest  brother,  in 
these  moments  which  should  be  sacred  to  peace.  Do  not  embitter 
my  thoughts  by  uselessly  exposing  yourself  to  danger.  Ha  I  they 
oome-^bey  come  I  Fly,  I  command  you — fly — ^fly  from  me,  or  I 
will  leave  you  in  anger.    Fly,  fly  P 

Be  tamed  to  press  his  1^  to  her  forehead,  but  she  motioned  him 
away. 

"Bay  tihat  you  will  go— yes !"  was  her  brief  sentenoe. 

"I  will— I  will,  my  poor  EmUy— I  wiU." 
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•She  tamed  to  bim  with  affegtioiiate  fondneM,  j[ave  lum  her  hand,, 
and  his  lips  were  glued  to  her  own. 

^  God  bless  yon-^-Ood  bless  joa,  and  keep  you  safe  for  ever.  PI  j 
now,  and  delay  not" 

A  noise  from  below  of  approaching  feet,  warned  him  of  the  neoes- 
sity  of  a  rapid  flight;  but  as  he  was  about  to  leare  the  ehamber, 
the  little  black  girl  who  attended  upon  it,  infonned  him  that  a 
guard  had  been  posted  at  both  the  doors,  in  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  building.  There  was  but  one  resouroe,  and  that  was  suggested 
by  his  aunt  She  pointed  to  the  chamber  window,  against  which 
the  shrouding  branchse  of  the  masnTe  oak  from  below  had  lifted 
themselves,  as  with  a  friendly  offer  of  suooour.  He  returned  to  the 
chamber — ^his  lips  were  once  more  hurriedly  prened  to  those  of  his 
sister,  whom  he  was  never  more  to  see ;  but  now  she  repulsed  him 
impatiently.  He  obeyed  her  sadly ;  tearing  himself  at  length  away, 
he  passed  through  the  window  and  was  soon  desoending  the  tree, 
which  fortunately  stood  on  the  side  of  the  dwelling,  remote  from  the 
two  entrances,  and  hiding  every  thing  in  the  deepest  shadow. 

^  Look,  look  down,  aunt,  and  say  if  he  is  safe,"  said  Emily,  pant- 
ing  with  the  impatient  effort  The  old  lady  gaaed  attentively,  as  the 
rustling  of  the  tree  indicated  his  ptognes  down. 

'^  He  is  now  at  the  bottom,  my  child.    He  is  safe  dowiL** 

**  Does  he  fly— unseen  T 

^  No,  my  child,  he  stands  at  the  bottom." 

^  Oh,  call  to  him  to  go— bid  him  not  deh^--Hloes  he  gonowf* 

**  Tee ;  now  he  moves ;  he  moves  towards  the  big  walnutrtree." 

^  Oh  heavens !  he  will  be  seen  by  others,  if  you  can  see  him  so 
fitf.    Say,  dear  auot,  where  is  he  now  9" 

**  He  moves  from  tree  to  tree,  my  child.    Be  patient,  they  see  him 
not    Now  I  lose  him,  he  goes  behind  the  kitchen.    Now  he  moves 
along  the  fence — ^he  is  over  it,  and  in  the  diadow.    They  cannot  see 
him  now,  and  he  will  soon  be  at  the  river.     He  is  safe  Fm  surfr-^  • 
he  must  be  safe  I" 

*«  Thank  God,  thank  God--ah !— mercy !— What  is  that,  what  is 
Uiatt — They  have  slain  him,  they  have  slain  himT 

A  sudden  rash  of  feet,  loud  voices  in  dispute,  and  the  discharge 
of  a  pistol,  were  the  sounds  which  had  so  acted  upon  the  senses 
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of  the  dying  girl.  TheBe  circnnwtanocs  require  an  attention  to  the 
progreaB  of  the  party  under  Proctor,  and  their  suooess  in  entering 
the  house  before  the  doore  could  be  doeed  against  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  design  of  Katharine.  Finding  her  purpose 
hopeless  when  she  descended  to  the  hall,  she  met  Major  Prootor 
at  the  threshold.  His  manner  was  studiously  reepectftd ;  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  met  by  the  majestic  form  of  a  woman  like  the 
one  who  stood  before  him  ? — ^her  %ure  erect — her  high  forehead 
seeming  to  expand  with  the  swelling  veins  upon  it — ^her  eye  kin- 
dling with  intensest  light,  and  the  whole  expression  of  lier  &ce  that 
of  dignified  rebuke. 

^  Major  Proctor  chooses  strange  hours  for  doing  honour  to  my 
fiither's  household ;  but  when  he  learns  that  the  master  of  the  house 
is  from  home,  I  trust  that,  as  a  gentleman,  he  will  forbear  to  tre&> 
pass  &rther  upon  the  priracy  of  ladies.  I  doubt  not  that  my 
fiither  will  freely  see  him  in  any  seasonable  visit  he  may  think  fit  to 
make.'' 

She  stood  directly  before  him  in  the  passage-way,  and  it  was  not 
■0  easy  to  pass  by  her.  He  had  previously  given  orders  to  a  couple 
of  sddiers  to  secure  the  back  entrance ;  and  feeling  himself)  accord- 
ing, perfectly  secure  in  his  hold  upon  his  prey,  having  himself  the 
oommand  of  the  front,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  precipitation 
which  might  seem  to  diminish  his  respectful  deportment  towards 
her  who  addressed  him,  and  whom  he  was  so  desirous  to  conciliate, 
lifting  his  cap  with  a  modest  and  even  humble  air,  while  speaking 
in  the  most  cautious  and  gentle  accents,  he  replied — 

**  The  hour  is  certainly  an  unseasonable  one.  Miss  Walton,  and 
nothing  but  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  my  king  and  command 
oould  prompt  me,  in  this  manner,  to  any  trespass  upon  the  privacy 
of  those  whom  I  so  much  respect  as  the  fitmily  of  Oolonel  Walton. 
It  is  my  deep  regret  that  any  thing  should  occur  rendering  such  an 
assurance  on  my  part  necessary." 

''Mere  compliment,  Major  Proctor,  contrasts  oddly  with  the 
violation  of  that  sacred  privacy  whic^  should  be  conceded  to  our 
sex,  when  unprotected  by  the  presence  of  any  one  of  yours." 

**  I  knew  not  of  your  father's  absence.  Miss  Wakon,"  returned 
the  Englishman,  quickly.     Her  reply  was  instant 
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^  And  the  knowledge  of  it  now,  sir,  secttveB  ub,  I  tniAt,  from  an} 
farther  lotmsioD  T 

The  retort  aimoyed  him,  siiioe  his  previous  remark  led  obviously 
to  the  ii^&reuoe, which  she  had  made  from  it  There  was  a  flush 
upoD  Prootor's  cheek  as  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  decision — 

"  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Walton,  to  say  that  it  does  not  I  know  the 
unamiable  li^t  in  which  I  must  appear  to  you  firom  such  a  decla- 
ration, but  I  must  be  content  to  rely  for  my  justification  on 
your  own  knowledge  of  what  is  most  becoming  in  a  soldier.  I 
must  do  my  duty.** 

"  Yon  are  imperative,  Major  Proctor — ^but  I  am  yet  to  know 
what  part  of  your  duty  it  is  that  brings  you  to  our  poor  abode  at 
midnight" 

^  The  arrest,  Miss  Walton,  of  a  rebel — a  traitor  to  his  king  and 
country — a  dislpyal  citizen,  who  has  been  skulking  about  the 
swamps,  coming  forth  only  to  murder,  and  who,  I  am  informed  on 
good  authority,  is  even  now  in  this  dwelling." 

The  epithets  conferred  so  freely  upon  her  cousin,  awakened 
all  the  indignation  of  the  high-spirited  maiden.  Her  eye  shot 
forth  angry  and  brighter  fires,  and  the  curling  hauteur  <^  her  lip 
looked  a  volume  of  contempt  upon  the  speaker.  She  suppressed 
much  of  this  in  her  language,  and  subdued  the  fever  of  her  fierce 
thou^t  to  something  like  a  quiet  expression  of  unconcern*    ; 

**  Your  rebel  has  a  name,  Major  Proctor  T 

"He  has,  Miss  Walton;  regard  for  your  fiunily  has  alone 
prevented  me  from  giving  it  utterance." 

"Ha !  indeed — ^you  are  considerate.  But,  sir,  you  will  please 
me  not  to  constrain  yourself  too  far.  I  would  know  this  brave  rebel 
who  gives  you  so  much  annoyance.  Thank  God  !  th^e  are  some 
still  in  Carolina,  like  myself  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
England:  who  hate  his  rule  as  they  despise  the  slaves  who 
obey  it" 

Ma^r  Proctor,  with  a  flushing  face,  simply  bowed  as  he  replied—' 

"  The  rebel.  Miss  Walton,  now  supposed  to  be  in  this  house,  is 
one  Robert  Singleton,  one  of  Marion's  men,  and  ranking  as  a  major 
m  the  army  of  rebellion.  You  will  suffer  me,  I  hope,  to  proceed  in 
searching  for  him,  since  it  is  my  duty,  and  one  that  I  am  resdaU 
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Kr.perfofiiL  Your  knguage,  Min  Walton,  k  saeli  as  to  render  an j 
templw  unneeeatary ;  bnt  I  was  a  geiiilemaD,  Wm  Walton,  before 
I  became  a  soldier.  An  a  lady,  I.  oannot  be  your  eneny,  whatever 
may  be  the  wimg  whioh  I  may  mAr  at  your  hands." 

The  respoclful,  manly  d^ortment  of  Mi^r  Proctor  could  not 
fiiil  to  exercise  its  full  force  np^n  a  woman  of  so  mnoh  chamctsr 
as  Kiftharine  Wahon.  She  replied  ahnoat  instantly,  making 
at  once  a  dignified  acknowledgment  of  tlfe  undue  severity  of  her 
speech,  yet  insisling  upon  theproTocatien  which  she  had  raeeiFed. 

^  Robert  Singleton  is  my  relative,  my  friend,  Major  Prootor-r 
one  wbo^  I  dewly  leve*  You  knew  much  of  this,  if  not  all,  yet 
your  epithets  were  unscrupulous  and  unqualified  in  oonnection  with 
his  namei  I  am  a  B'.nthron,  sir ;  one  of  a  people  not  apt  to  sufier 
wrong  to  their  friends  or  kindred,  without  leaeating  and  resisting  it; 
and  though  a  woman,  sir — a  weak  woman--^I  feel;  air,  that  I  have 
the  will  and  the  spirit,  thoi^  I  may  laok  the  skill  and  the  atiei^;th, 
to  endeavour  to  do  both."   . 

^It  IS  a  spirit  which  I  honour,  Mias  Walton,  and  my  q)eeoh  to 
you,  in  reference  to  your  relative,  my  own:  sense  of  pn^riely 
has  aheac^  taught  me  was  highly  unbecoming.  Yot  will  forgive 
me,  if  I  lif^ftty  understand  your  nature,  Miss  Walton,  muoh  move 
readily  than  I  will  forgive  myself  for  the  error.  Meanwhile,  I  trust 
that  you  will  permit  me  to  pumue  this  seareh,  since  you  have  not 
assured  me  that  iU  object  is  not  here.** 

""I  tiust  that  Mi^r  Praotor,  aware  of  my  fitthar'a  abaenoe,  wiU 
leave  us  unmoleatod  until  his  retumi" 

^Icannotr— I  dan  not,  Miss  Walton — ^my  duty  forbids  it** 

"  Your  duty  gives  you  no  command  here,  Major  Proctor,  and 
yuur  troqis  must  be  withdmwnt  though  I  call,  tpbn  my  Mher'n 
slaives  with  a  view  to  their  eif^ulsion.'' 

"*  Will  they  obey  yon.  Mils  Walton  P 

"^Ay^  8ir,.to  the  last !  I  have  but  tosay  the  ww^  mid  difljf  will 
ruih  upon  your,  bay^mali." 

*^I  am  ^MuUing  time, Mies  Walton-— permit  me  to  paas onward** 

And  he  advanced  as  he  spoke.  She  stood  resolutely  fixed  in  the 
^apot  where  she  had  first  encounteied  him,  and  he  saw  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  employ  some  gentle  force  to  put  her  aada» 
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Annojed  luid  chagrined  at  the  idea  <^  anj  much  nteemiy^  be  m^a^ 
by  fiirUier  ezhofUtion  to  gain  hk  object^  but  ahe  vefoaed  to  kear 
hkn.    At  leagdi,  as  a  last  resort,  be  said*^ 

"'  Miss  Walton,  I  have  no  desire  to  press  ibis  matter.  Glre  me 
your  word  that  the  person  I  seek  is  not  here^  and  I  wHbdnMr  my 
men  instantly." 

^  Withcfaraw  yonr  men,  8ir«-*yoa  keep  them  here  at  your  peril-^ 
I  gite  BO  assuranoea."    * 

Finding  his  efibrts  nnanuliog,  Fkootor  at  once  advanced,  and, 
reaohiie  to  pat  her  ande  and  proceed  in  his  searoh,  his  hands  were 
aheady  extended  for  that  poipose,  when,  seeiiig  bis  object,  she 
hastily  drew  back 

^  Touch  me  not,  sir,  if  yoa  please,  tf  yon  are  raMrfito  toinftnide 
upon  us,  you  do  ao  at  your  own  risk" 

And  before  he  oonld  pais  she  had  withdrawn  herself  from  hk 
presence,  and  hastily  ascended  the  staircase.  Plaemg  a  guard  at 
the  entrance,  he  quickly  followed  her,  and  as  he  entered  the  upper 
passage-way  he  found  her  standing  firmly  in  firont  of  the  door  lead- 
ing to  Emily^s  chamber. 

''Major  Proctor,"  she  said,  solemnly,  ''this  is  the  diamber 
of  sickness — soon  to  be  the  chamber  of  death  1  I  chaige  you  not 
to  approach  it" 

"Miss  Waltea,  I  will  do  my  duty,  if  you  witt  allow  me,  with  ab 
much  forbearance  as  possible ;  but  I  mmii  do  it" 

"  At  your  peril,  sir ;"  and  as  he  approach^'sbe  presented  one 
of  the  pistols  of  Singleton  which  she  had  seised  from- a  neighbour 
ing  Ubie.  The  sight  of  it  only  impelled  the  soldier  in  bis  forward 
progress. 

''Back,  sir  I  I  command — I  implore  you!  I  would  not  use  this 
weapon  if  I  could  SToid  it;  but  I  certainly  shall  use  it,  if  you  dare 
to  approach.    Force  me  not  to  do  so,  I  clkitreat  you." 

"}  cannot  besitate^I  cannot  hear  you ;"  and  with  the  words  be 
resolutely  advanced.  She  thrust  the  weapbn'  forward,  fiiM  its  aim 
as  nearly  as  possible  upon  him,  and  with  the  i^ngle  words — 

"God  forgive  me,  if  I  err  in  this,"  resolutely  drew  the  trigger. 

In  the  next  moment-  Proctor  put  her  aside  with  the  utmost 
gentlsnssfl. 
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*"  You  are  spared  a  crime,  Mm  Walton.  ^  The  epilliiig  ot  alood    '^ 
lb  not  always  grateful  to  oian ;  what  shojukl  it  be  to  womanr 

He  turned  from  ber  to  the  handle  of  the  .chamber  door^  and  sae 
was  too  much  stoon«i  to  seek  to-  arrest  him  further^  But^  as  he 
entered  the  appartment,  he  started  back  in  horror.  The  picture 
that  met  his  sight  was  too  unexpected — ^too  imposing — too  unlike 
any  thing  he  had  ever  looked  upon  or  seen.  He  had  beheld  the 
field  of  battle,  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded ;  but  the  snbliraer 
powers  of  death,  m  which  he  effects  his  conquest  without  visible  / 
stroke  or  weapon,  had  never  met  his  eyes  till  now ;  and  he  gazed 
with  something  like  stupe&ction  upon  his  features,  as  the  spectacle 
roee  vividly  before  hinu 

There,  rising  fipom  her  couch,  and  partially  erect  under  the  sud- 
den convulsion,  as  well  of  physical  pang  as  of  mental  excitement, 
Emily  Singleton  met  the  first  glance  of  the  mtruder.  Her  fiice  was 
ghastly  pale,  but  still  how  beautiful !  her  eye  was  glazing  fiist,  but 
sdll  how  expressive  I  and  the  look  which  she  addressed  to  th^ 
intruder — a  look  which  seemed  to  signify  that  she  understood  his 
purpose — ^was  that  of  some  angry  ghost  rising  from  its  shroud  for 
the  purposes  of  solemn  rebuke.  A  wan,  speutral  light  firom  her  eye, 
seemed  to  fall  in  rays  about  the  wasted  cheek  below  it ;  and  the 
slight  exhibition  of  her  teeth,  which  the  lips,  parting  as  in  speech 
had  developed,  contributed  still  more  stron^^y  to  the  awful,  spell 
like  expression  which  her  whole  countenance  wore  at  that  moment 
She  murmured,  but  incoherently — ^it  might  be  an  imprecation— 
and  so  the  Englishman  thought  it  Her  arm  was  slightly  moved 
and  her  fingers  separated,  as  she  strove  to  lift  them ;  but  the  fingen 
closed  again  feebly,  and  the  lifted  arm  sank  back  again  beside  hei 
He  stopt  to  see  no  more,  but  rushed  from  the  apartment  Eat< 
took  her  place  beside  the  dying  maiden,  and  her  hand  adjusted  th( 
pillows  while  supporting  her.  A  sweet  smile  now  overspread  her 
features,  and  her  hand  sank  upon  one  shoulder.  Gradually  the  glaze 
overspread  her  eyes,  as  a  doud  shutting  in  the  blue  skies,  and  she  ^ 
fell  silently  into  the  sacred  slumber. 

^  Go  up,  go  up^  my  blessed  angel ! — the  heavens  aie  open  fcr 
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These  were  the  words  of  the  annt,  while  Elate  Ibj  bedde  the  life* 
less  giri  immersed  in  a  sorrow  which  was  speeehlees.    The  sp&rii 
^  had  gone  for  ever  from  the  trying  and  troubling  earth ;  the  lihrm 
oard  had  been  looted — ^the  golden  bowl  was  hvokett. 
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"Tba  ocruif*  tbmt  looks  ap,  tkoofk  nsaben  pn«H  ' 
v..  AliUl4fl»m«nrn§(MHn»lkialoak** 

Pdbhino  hastily  from  the  chamber  of  death,  Major  Proctor  pnt* 
oeoded  toi  the  omi^  Mwvy  when^^  h^.  aaadiDblad  hii|  pijon,  for  the 
pttanit.  Ibough  -.  ptoftMuid^  iuipi«a9ed  with.  th€^  aolfifno;  eyaiit 
which  he  hid  witawi^d^^flQ  Qif  diflerent  frotm  any  tUQg:.h«khad 
ezpeoted  to  8eo  in:  the  apartmeittr— berW^s  too  good  j^mid^^^  and 
t(K>  mindfuljof  hid  dpty^  to  Jqbq  time  in  those  now  idlfS  regi^eta  at 
li]ai4>wa  abrupUMss,  which  he  yet  prop^Iy  felt  A  few  bri^f  woxds^ 
dinecting  hia  man  u^ptm  different .  K>utssn-h&ving^  Qfuaj^J  4i^ded 
them,  and'  the  party  disperse  in  obedience  to  his  coinm^^**  On^ 
of  them,  consisting  of  four  jpen^  he  ti^x^Belf  led*  ppd  in,  Ui^e  v^ 
diiipcti^m  t«^k^  by  o^r  flyifg  .paitisan.  / 

SjjQ^jletoa  kn^w  his,  dai^r  tfitaken,  and  at  once^  as.soetn  as  he 
reached  the  horses,  prepared  for  the  most  rapid  flight     He  was. 
wea{K>nle8Sy  and  these  twas  nQ  otber  alten^atiiFe  fof  sa&ty ;.  other- 
wise he  would  most  willingly  have  stood  his.  ground,  for  ^/waf 
the  q^idt  prompt  always  to.eiltricate  itself  from  \t^  difficultly  by 
the  boldest  daiing.    The  stvifs  with  Proctor  aW promised  him  a, 
)a«{pe  degree  of.  satisfaotiont  apart  from  that  nihich  the  exercise  itself  . 
might  yield*    It  was  with  aooie  fexntion,  therefore^  tbati  feeliagfor 
his  pistols  in  his  belt,  he  remembered  where  he  had  lefl  ih&m*    U 
waa  too  late,  to  retrieve^  apd  Id^  to  hi«nent  the  mnsfortone.   .  It  was 
only  in  fiight^tbat  it.coold.  be  bwened;  andhe  took  his  .measures . 
aocoidingly*     . 

*^T^htco  your  girlh^  Lanee^imd  moimt  quickly;  we  §ba^  be 
pursued  shortly,  and  I  am  without  weapon  of  any  sort  I  Ikasf^-. 
kft  m)^  sword  and  pistols  behind  me." 

^Heie  are  nunc,  sir;  they  ar^  ^«^  but  tbcQ^'va  fot  a  gpQ4 
ciMqittf  And  MBw.ttiilB  iNitk'' 
18 
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"^  Give  me  one  of  them,  quickly  now,  and  mount  We  must  g«i 
into  the  main  road,  if  we  can,  before  they  come  out  of  the  avenue ; 
80  hasten,  hasten  but  hurry  not ;  cool,  boy — cool." 

He  tightened  his  own  saddle-girth  as  he  spoke;  took  off  tha 
handkerchief  that  endrcled  his  neck,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket 
then  seeing  that  th^  boy"  was  moitaited  itnd  tmAj,  he  was  soon  in 
saddle  himsel£  ^ .. 

^  Now  pick  the  way,  LaBoe;^>eak  nothing,  bui  keep  cool  and 
silent :  gently,  gently  at  first ;  let  us  send  them  as  few  sounds  as 
possible.'' 

Hie  bo^,  with  goodly  promptitude,  obeyed  to  admiratiom  Starts 
ing  with  an  easy,  slow  motion,  tbey  emeiged  ftom  the  heavy  oAb 
by  Ae  water's  side,  ascended  the  rising  ground,  and  skirted  along 
the  low  fenoe  which  girdled  one<com^  of  tiie  estate^  and  led  directly 
to  the  main  road.  The  track  was  simply  a  negro  footrpath ;  bat  the 
evening  was  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  them  to  trice  it  oat  per- 
fectly and  keep  it  with  Kttie  trouble.  '^  We  shall  escape  theml 
A  few  hundred  yards  more  will  give  us  a  fine  start,  boy,  and  that  ia 
all  I  care  for.     How  &r  is  it  now  to  the  main  track  T' 

^  Not  &r,  sir ;  just  ahead.  I  l&ink  I  see  the  dpenlag  In  the 
trees.  We  shall  soon  be  in  it  Ha  I  did  yoa  hear  a  noise^  sSi^— 
nowT 

**  Yes:  they  are  in  saddle;  tbey  are  after  as.  Push  on,  paab 
on ;  we  have  little  time  to  waste.** 

*  Tes,  sir,  that  they  are ;  and  if  Fm  not  veiy  much  miMdcen, 
they  are  after  us  from  two  sides— ^own  on  our  trail,  and  coming 
out  from  the  avenue.  You  hear,  sirt  somebody  cried  out  from  the 
quarter  of  the  road,  and  we  hear  the  horses'  feet  from  the  river,  at 
the  same  time.** 

"More  reason  fo?  speed,  ftur  mere^  boy;  we  shall  have  to  trust 
entirely  to  that  There  is  the  msia  road,  and  they  will  aeon  sea 
us  on  it    You  know  your  horse,  Lance — ^you  are  not  afraid  of  him  f ' 

^  Afraid  of  him !  no,  dr,  that  Fm  not;  never  was  afraid  of  any 
horae  yet" 

"  Then  go  ahead ;  strike  in  your  lowel,  and  spars  not  Thers^ 
lb  dkngei^  fa  fr^nt  «f  yea,  so  drive  on.** 

^Ms  little  dialogue  was  al   over  in  *  few  momenta.    The  htj 
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put  spun  to  hii  animal  as  soon  aa  tbe  maio  road  was  entenMl,  and, 
-withi-an  eaflj  BUMterj  of  hk  own  atoed,  Sin^^bton  kept  hit  place 
doaa  beside  Mm.  Tlie  ioad  was  a  heavy  sand^oTer  which  they  had 
to  speed  for  the  few  minutes  snoceeding  their iint  entrance  upon  it; 
but  BOOB  they  get  upon  a  tough,;  pine  land  ridge^  upon  which  the 
beating  <tf  their  hoo&  might  clearly  be  distinguished  at  some  dia- 
tance  by  a  heedful  ear;  and  it  was  not  long,  acoorduif^y,  before  a 
lood  eho«it  from  the  pwsaen  announced  their  disooTeiy. 

**  We  could  turn  down  here,  sir,  into  the  woods ;  and  there's  a 
sort  of'  wagon  track  aomewheie  abont  here,  I  think  I  coiiU  find, 
sir,  leads  to  the  Stono.  That  would  kae  them,  certain,  bom  our 
tndl,'*  said  the  boj. 

^No  'matter,  no  matter,  keep  ea  as  yon  aie;  if  they  ooma  no 
n%her  we  are  safe.'* 

^But  I  think  they  gain  on  ns^  air ;  shall  I  go  fiMter  I  My  nag 
can  do  much  more.** 

^No,  keep,  his  strength ;  they  don't  gain  much  now,  and  we 
sImU  find  it  more  uaeful—What  is  thaiP 

A  sound — ^a  rushing  motion  in  the  woods  they  had  but  leoently 
left,  warned  them  of  new  pursmn :  the  ciackUng  of  the  dry  stidn 
an<Mr.^9et  Was  distinctly  heatd,  as  the  enemy  moved  over  the  same 
ground  with  more  haste  and  less  caution  than  had  been  observed 
by  them. 

**  Ha,  we  have  them  there,  have  we !  «nd  they  will  aoon  be  on  the 
road.  They  hear  us»  and  know  our  route.  Push  on,  boy,  a  little^ 
bnt  not  mueh  ftater ;  a  breath  more  of  speed  only,  is  all  we  want — 
so,  so."' 

The  eoehiem  with  which  Bmgkton  spoke  and  acted,  took  fipom  the 
fii^t  most  of  the  tenon  which  it  otherwise  m%ht  have  occasioned 
in  the  mind  of  the  boy.  Hia  figure  grew  more  and  more  uptight 
with  ihefeeHng  of  coi^encev  aa  it  swelled  in  his  bosom ;  he  began 
to  imagine  the  events  of  a  stn^e;  ho  began  io&ney  the  &atnrss 
of  ^  eoWsion ;  and,  with  all  its  disadvantagn,  to  hope  for  the 
strife.  There  was  much  of  the  same  mood  at  work  in  the  mind  of 
his  leader;  and  his  chagrin  may  not  be  expressed,  when,  under  its 
itimvlus,  he  lefleoted  «pon  his  want  of  his  weapons.  There  was  an 
air  of'  veoMtioua  indiffiBrence,  a  sort  of  reckless  hardihood  in  his 
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deiBMnonr,  wfaieh,  looldtig  ooeaaftonillj  behkid  hnn,  the  boy  oonld 
ii«i  avoid  perceiTing.  Singletoii  cai^t  the  moremeDt  onoe  er 
twice ;  and,  at  length,  in  sharper  tones  than  wttal,  iddreflBed  hiai — 

** Why  do  yMi  look  aroandt  nrt  asre  you  afrMd!" 

*'  No,  eir*^^  no  1 — ^I  don^t  tfapik  i«ai»r-tthat  is  to  saj— b«t  I 
nererlried/' 

•^Tiiedwhatr 

''To  fight  with  men,  «r,  and  to  shoot  tlitm ;  ami  I  dwt  know, 
sir,  whether  I  should  be  afraid  or  not" 

Singleton  smiled  ;•  the  leefiag  of  Che  bciy  vebokad  his  own,  aa  it 
was  semewhat  boyish  also; 

**  Go  on,  sir ;  look  not  behind  you  again,  unless  you  wookt  haire 
yisur^dwn.shoiddeiv  rise*up'to6igfaten  yon.  Adid  you  may  urge 
your  nag  a  little  fester ;  those  fellows  are  now  out  of  the  bush,  «nid 
ili%h6'6eayy  eand ;  y6u  will  soon  hear  them  on  the  lidg^aad.&en 
they  will  have  the  same  dear  track  with  ourselves ;  go  on^  now,  and 
lo'keep  you  from  looking  behind  you  more  frequently  than  is  heed- 
ful, remember  that  I  am  between  you  and  danger.  Tondi  up  yodir 
naig ;  let  Inm  feel  the  thom,  and  be  lively." 

The  boy  felt  mortified  that  Sitkgleton  should  think  liiat  he  looked 
roffttdHom  apprehension ;  and  thouglit  bow  happy  he  should  be  to 
^ow  his  superior  that  he  was  not  afiraid ;  but  without  a  wotdyho 
did  as  he  was  directed — struck  the  spur  quickly  into  the  yel 
vnbiioathed  animal,  which  bounded  awsfy  under  the  keen  imfmlse 
with  a  &r  mere  generous  mo? ement 

As  the  paitisanJiad  said,  the  pvrsuew  were,  soon  iqwrn  the  pine- 
land  track,  over  which  they  had  themselves  passed  but  recently* 
TtodM  led  them  with  an  eamcsteess  which  arose,  net  less  totat  his 
owto  estimate  of  the  ndue  of  thfe  game,  tfauirfton*  a  ^rsanalfeeKng, 
if  not  interest,  which  he  seemed  to  entAhain  in  the  amit  of  Single- 
Ion.  He  had  preserved  his  temper,,  under  great  piovoeation,  dealing 
with  Katharine  Walton;  but  he  remembered  wkhbittcMieBs  that  her 
sharp  saorcasms  had  been  uttered  in  defence  of  the  veij'  perscsi  he 
pufs«led.  This  quickened  his  eagemett. 
'    As  he  entered  the  little  negro  trail  fimning  l^  •  the  ianoe,  he 

N^  the  ehout  of  the  party  from  the  avenne  bekm^  alidy  as.  this 
aed  to  say  t&st  thd  f^iave  was  within  his  reach,  a  new  impetna 
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witli  the  p«rty  whioh  led  off  the  patauit;  and  the  spor  was  not 
spared  in  ofder  to  diminish  the  vantage  ground  which  the  partisan 
had  aheadj  won,  in  the  space  thrown  between  them.  The  oompo- 
sure  and  coohiess  of  the  flight  tended  to  this  object  not  less  tinn  the 
speed  of  the  ponoers ;  and  it  was  vrith  no  small  satisfaction  that 
Proctor  was  now  enabled  todirtingnish  the  regularly  recurring  tiead 
of  the  flying  horses.  He  readiiy  imagined  that  Singleton  would 
pot  his  animal  to  its  fullest  speed,  and  so  thinking,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  a  little  more  effort  must  result  in  their  overhauling  him ;  behov- 
ing thifl^  he  shouted  enooura^gly,  crying  out  to  his  men,  while 
bending  forward  with  all  speed  in  the  diase  himself-^ 

^  Five  guineas  to  the  man  who  flist  lays  hands  on  the  rebel  1  so 
to  it^  men*— he  cannot  now  escape  us.  We  gain  on  him  at  every 
leap,  his  hoise  will  soon  be  breathed.  Heed  not  the  boy,  but  see 
^bhat  the  other  is  secure  at  all  hasards — alive  if  you  can  take  him, 
dead  if  he  renst  you :  we  must  have  him,  dead  or  ahve ;  and  the 
reward  is  the  same.    On — on  T 

A  cheer — a  hearty  cheer — thoroughly  En^ish,  followed  this 
speech.  Five  guineas !  The  spell  was  potent.  Fiercely  did  th^ 
urge  the  rowel  in  the  warming  flanks  of  their  chargers.  They  dashed 
he«idk»g  through  the  thicket;  they  wound  about  following  the 
siduons  padhway,  and  at  length  found  themselves  tqpon  the  broad 
trace  over  which  Singleton  and  the  boy  were  riding.  Their  hones' 
feet  were  heard,  but  they  tbennelves  remained  unseen.  The  diick 
shadow  of  the  forest  lay  ovw  the  road  ahead,  and  under  itB  friendly 
shelter  the  two  fugitives  were  then  speeding,  with  a  pace  somewhat 
quickened  in  obedience  to  the  neoessily.  The  boy  wondered  at 
Singleton's  coolness  as  their  pursuers  drew  more  nigh.  He  knew 
not  the  recklessness  of  danger  which  follows  habitnal  strife.  He 
heard  the  cUos  of  the  pnisuers  to  their  steeds.  He  remembered 
that  their  own  had  not  been  forced,  and  he  felt  more  assured. 

^HoW,  boy-^^now  is  the  time;  they  are  drawing  nigher,  and  we 
may  as  well  leave  them  for  a  while.    Bend  to  it  and  keep  beside 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  the  difierence  was  soon  per- 
oeptibld    the  noblt^  animals  sprang  off  with  all  the  elasticity  of 
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fireBhoeaA,  while  those  of  th^r  punuen,  which  had  been  ridden  rapidlj 
to  ^*  The  Oaks,^  and  then  as  rapidly  after  tkem^  failed,  in  spite  <^  the 
repeated  urging  of  their  rideniy  to  increase  their  ^>eed  a  8eo(»d. 
Gradually,  the  sounds  grew  leas  and  less  distinct  upon  their  ears,  and 
were  nearly  lost^  when  all  on  a  sudden,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  the 
steed  of  Singleton  stumbling  along  the  ground,  precipitated  his  rider 
dean  over  his  head.  The  boy  instantly  gathered  up  his  reins,  and 
leaped  from  his  animal  beside  him. 

*'  Oh,  sir !  yon  are  hurt  I  Pm  afraid  you  are  hurt  P  was  his  pas- 
sionate exclamation,  as  he  approached  the  partisan. 

^  A  little.  Lance — a  little ;  but  Vm  afhdd  Sorrel  is  hurt  a  great 
deal  more.    He  moves  with  difSculty." 

Singleton  rose  with  some  effort  from  the  ground.  He  had  been 
slightly  stunned  and  somewhat  braised  by  the  fiill ;  but  not  so  much 
as  to  incapacitate  him  from  movement  He  approached  his  horse, 
which  had  also  risen  to  his  feet,  and  now  remained  trembling  upo^ 
the  spot  where  he  had  fallen.  Singleton  took  the  bridle  in  hand, 
and  led  him  off  a  few  paces.  This  was  sufBcient  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  animal  was  too  much  lamed  to  yield  him  much  if  any  ser- 
vice in  the  flight  that  night  The  danger  was  pressings  as  in  the 
brief  time  occupied  by  the  event  recorded,  the  pursuing  party  had 
regained  the  ground,  and  something  more,  which,  in  the  increased 
speed  of  the  partisan,  they  had  previously  lost  Singleton  at  once 
adopted  his  decision. 

^  Lance,  you  must  mount  instantly  and  fly ;  Dl  take  the  bush 
and  try  to  get  into  safe  cover.  There's  no  time  to  waste,  so  at  once 
about  it    To  horse,  boy ;  why  do  you  stand  t" 

^  Why,  sir,  it's  you  that's  wanted  in  camp,  not  me.  I  can  hide 
in  the  bush  just  as  well  as  you,  sir ;  I'm  not  afrnid  I" 

'*  Qo  to,  my  poor  boy ;  go  to,  and  be  not  foolish ;  do  as  you're 
told,  and  no  trifling.  Enow  you  not  that  if  they  take  you  they'll 
hang  you  to  the  tree  as  a  rebel  f " 

*^But,  sir,  they  will  hang  you  too*^I  know  that;  and  Fm  small 
— I  can  hide  better  in  the  bush  than  you." 

**  Answer  not,  but  do  as  I  have  told  you.  Mount  at  once  and 
fly,  or  I  shoot  you  down  on  the  spot.     Go.     I  shall  save  myself 

The  boy  obeyed  reluctantly,  and  it  was  high  time  that  heifhould 
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He  had  barelj  time  ta  remount,  which  he  did  with  a  aad^  slow  motion 
when  he  heard  the  voioeB  of  the  ponuen,  who  in  all  this  while  had 
(ailed  to  hear  the  tread  of  the  fugitives.  The  boy  sped  quiokly  on 
his  way,  while  Singkton,  leaving  the  lamed  horse  in  the  road,  not 
having  time  to  remove  him,  plunged  into  the  thiok  woods  alongside, 
pui  in  seiBon  to  avoid  the  immediate  obeervatioo  of  the  pursuers* 
They  oame  up  to  the  spot,  and  though  his  hone,  with  a  native 
instinet,  hobbled  forward  feebly,  as  it  were  to  escape  them,  they 
qniiikly  surrounded  him,  and,  perceiving  his  conditioui  at  once  con« 
jectured  that  the  rider  was  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  voice 
of  Proctor  was  at  once  heard  with  the  promptest  order — 

"^  Dismount,  fellows— dismount,  and  search  the  wood — ^he  must 
be  dose  at  hand,  and  onaot  escape  us  if  you  look  weU.  The 
woods  are  thin  and  open.'  live  guineas,  you  know,  dead  or  alive, 
to  the  man  that  first  takes  him." 

<«  Ah  I  there^B.a  chance  then,  far  a  choice  <^  death,  at  least^''  said 
Singleton  to  himseli^  bitterly,  as,  standing  immediately  beside  the 
road,  he  heard  the  sanguinary  order.  His  hands  fingered  his  belt 
unconsciously,  where  the  pistols  had  been  plaoed,  and  he  cursed 
the  thoughtlessness  which  had  brought  him  off  from  the  dwelling 
without  having  first  secured  them.  But  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  resist  at  all  hazards,  weaponless  or  not,  if  once  encountered.  He 
bad  his  hope  of  escape,  however,  and  one  that  did  not  seem 
so  veiy  unreasonable.  Instead  of  rashing  off  into  the  woods, 
where,  ftom  the  lack  of  undergrowth,  he  might  have  been  dis- 
ooivered  readily,  he  dung  to  the  luxuriant  brush,  thcr  product  of  a 
vigorous  sun  acting  fredy  up<Hi  it,  that  skirted  the  road.  The 
troopers  dismounted,  dl  but  Proctor  himsdf^  and  a  single  coipord. 
Supposing,  vety  naturdly,  that  the  fugitive  would  seek  to  embower 
himsdf  as  &r  in  the  woods  as  possible^  the  troopers  scattered  them- 
selves over  too  large  a  surface;  and  the  cries  and  damour  of 
the  search  gradually  receded  from  the  highway. 

Proctor,  meanwhile,  accompanied  by  his  single  companion,  kept 
moving  to  and  fro  dong  the  road;  and  as  he  moved  down  the 
path,  a  new  prospect  of  escape  was  suggested  to  the  active  mind 
of  the  partisan.  The  horses  of  the  troopers  were  finstei]^  to  the 
swinging  boughs  of  a  tree  only  a  few  paces  distant.     Could  he 
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reaoh  them  unheard  f  He  looked  out,  and  waited  until  the  foima 
of  the  two  mounted  men-  grew  more  indietiiioi  upon  die  road,  thes 
oautioaaly,  slmrting  the  track,  and  still  behind  the  bnah,  he  ap* 
proaohed  the  tree*  The  horsee  haaid  him,  but  did  not  whinny 
or  show  alarm  aa  he  drew  nigh ;  and  before  emerging  from  cover, 
he  sought  with  his  eye  to  determine  the  nag  of  best  speed  tad 
bottom.  He  did  so — (me  a  few  yards  distant  ]^eased  him  best,  and 
he  anxiously  awaited  until  the  two  riders,  who  w^e  now  return- 
ing, should  again  wander  away  from  the  ^K>t,  to  rush  out  and 
secure  him.  In  the  mean  while  the  hunt  of  the  troopeis  continned 
in  the  wood.  The  dancing  shadows  of  the  starlight  occaskmally 
deceived  them  into  hopes  of  the  fagittve— sometimes,  tiie  pe^ns 
of  one  another ;  and  on  these  occasions  their  hurras  and  encourage 
ing  shouts  weie  prodigious.  Prootor  passed  dose  beside  th%  tree  as 
he  came  up,  in  the  rear  of  which  Singleton  had  sheltered,  himsell 
He  was  cha&d  at  the  dday,  and  shouted  to  ha  men  as .  laggards, 
repeating  the  reward  offew^  and  in  his  tone  and  language  showing 
an  anxiety  to  capture  the  fiigitive  whidi  could  not  well  be  ascribed, 
to  his  love  for  his  king. 

*^  He  must  be  there.  Corporal  Turner — he  could  not  have  gone 
&r,  sir — but  a  moment  befove  he  was  mounted,  and  we  heard  bdih, 
horses  distinctly*  This  beast  is  Singleton's,  for  so  the  fellow  Bhmay 
described  him — a  bright  sorrel,  with  long  tail,  and  a  white  Uaie  on. 
his  right  shoulder.    This  is  the  animal*' 

^  It  is,  sir — the  very  nag ;.  and,  as  you  say,  sir,  he  oumot  hat» 
gone  far  into  the  bush,  if  he  went  in  at  all ;  but  may  he  not^  sir, 
•  have  gone  double  with  the  boy  on  the  other  horse  ?" 

^  The  devil  1 — yes — ^I  did  not  think  of  that;  and  if  soy  we  have 
lost  him.    Damnation ! — ^it  must  be  so.'' 

And  in  his  chagrin  Proctor  resmned  his  sauntering  ride  to  and 
fro  along  the  high-road,  followed  by  the  corporal  at  a  little  distance. 
How  impatiently,  yet  cautiously,  did  the  partisan  look  forth  from  tha 
bui^  wak^i^  their  movements !  Satisfied  at  lei^th  with  the  dis- 
tance thrown  between  them,  and  impelled  the  more  readily  to  aotioft 
by  the  increasing  and  approaching  clamour  from  the  wood,  he  rs^ 
solut^y  advanced  frtmi  his  cover,  and  with  a  most  marveUous  oom- 
'H)(iur*>  undid  tlie  loop  of  the  bridle  from  the  bough,  and  led  ovt 
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die  steed  which  his  eye  had  already  ehoseiL  It  was  a  broad 
uhested,  strcmg^ouldeied,  and  well  baUt  animal,  that)  undeir  ordi 
nary  circamstattces,  would  have  been  admirably  w^  calculated 
both  for  flight  and  burden.  But  he  had  been  hardly  ridden  thai 
night,  and  there  was  no  erectness  jx  his  head  and  neok — ^nothing 
clastic  in  his  tread — as  Singleton  led  him  out  from  the  group.  But 
lliere  was  no  time  to  be  lost  hi  lamenting  this  misfortune.  Besides, 
his  oondiCion  was  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  prospect  of  the  escape 
BOW  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  pursuit.  In  an  instant  more 
the  partisan  was  mounted — the  head  of  his- animal  tamed  up  the 
road,  and,  with  a  single  glance  behind  him  to  note  the  distance 
of  lus  enemy,  he  pHed  the  sfur,  and  once  more  resumed  his  flight 

^Whatis  that  r  cried  Proctor  to  the  corporal  ^Ha!  it  must  be 
the  rebel ;  and,  by  Hearen !  upon  one  of  our  own  horses.  Ride — 
ride,  sir — after  him  With  me,  and  he  shall  not  escape  us  yet — my 
horse  is  too  good  for  any  he  could  get  from  that  pa<^  and  I  can 
soon  overhaul  him.  Bound,  sir,  sound  for  the  men  to  saddle ;  and 
fdBow— sound,  shr,  and  follow." 

Hii^  ordeis  were  given  with  a  rapidity  almost  emulating  his 
horse's  speed.  Vexation  at  being  so  foiled,  anger  at  the  cause,  and 
a  sense  of  his  duty — ^to  say  nothing  of  motives  and  feelings  working 
in  his  bosom,  which  Proctor  did  not  dare  to  analyse — all  combined 
to  stimulate  the  Briton  to  the  most  hearty  endeavours.  His  steei 
went  over  the  ground  like  an  arrow,  while  the  corporal  wound  his 
bugle,  calling  up  the  wandering  troop^s  dispersed  about  the  wckxI. 
His  animal  failed  utterly  to  keep  up  with  that  of  his  conunauder, 
and  Proctor  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  !he  gained  upon 
the  fugitive.  Singleton  was  soon  conscious  of  this  fikot,  and  seomg 
there  was  but  one  enemy,  he  began  to  calculate  the  necessity  of  a 
conflict  hi  all  hazards,  almost  without  a  weapon,  and  trusting  only 
to  «  proper  management  of  his  steed  to  foil  and  overthrow  that  of 
his  pursuer.  He  wais  a  feunous  horseman,  and  knew  most  of  the 
arts  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  His  calculations 
became  monoently  more  and  more  necessary.  The  closer  tramp  of 
the  pursuing  steed  was  bow  sharply  in  his  ears,  and  he  had  already 
meditated  a  sudden  turn  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  the 
top  of  HhAt  aliifht  elevation  of  land  to  which  he  was  &st  vpwtimg, 
IS* 
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Thk  would  give  him  an  advantage  in  deecending  upon  the  upioil- 
ing  qhaiger.  T\  ith  this  purpose,  he  gathered  up  the  reins  with 
a  firm  but  not  a  doae  grasp  upon  the  animal,  aa  his  object  was  not 
bj  any  means  to  restrain  him ;  he  placed  his  feet  firmly  in .  the 
stiiTups,  which  he  threw  close  under  the  belly  of  the  steed,  wrap- 
ping his  legs,  as  it  were,  around  hina ;  then,  crouching  forward 
upon  the  saddle,  he  awaited  the  proper  moment  for  the  contem- 
plated evolution.  The  pursuer  came  on  with  i^  reckleBs,  unrestrain- 
able  motion,  and  had  already  begun  to  move  along  the  elevation, 
when  he  drew  the  curb  so  suddenly  upon  his  hone'p  mouth  as 
almost  to  throw  him  back  upon  his  haunches. 

Both  parties  were  suddenly  arresfod  in  their  plans  and  pro- 
greflses.  The  rush  of  a  troop  in  front  was  in  their  ears,  with  the 
cry  of  many  voices.  The  partisan  looked  forward,  and  wondered, 
dreading  to  find  himself  between  two  enemies;  but  the  next 
moment  reasst^red  him,  as  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  boy,  Frampton, 
who  was  evidently  in  advance  of  the  new-comers. 

'^  Here  they  are !  here  they  are.  Colonel  Walton  I.  They  have 
killed  the  major !  shew  'em  no  quarter  1 — cut  'em  down-*--cut  'em 
down  1    There's  not  many  of  them." 

'*  Back,  boy  I  keep  from  the  track  I — to  the  rear,  to  the  rear !" 
cried  the  individual  in  command  of  the  new-comers,  while  waving 
his  sword  and  advancing  towards  Singleton.  The  partisan  cried 
out  to  his  unde  in  the  next  moment — 

*'  ELa  I  a  friend  in  need,  good  uncle  I  I  shall  rem^nber  the  pro- 
verb." And,  wi^out  a  word  farther,  he  wheeled  in  with  the 
advancing  troop,  which  consisted  of  a  Uttle  party  of  volunteers 
pledged  to  go  out  with  Walton. 

Proctor  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  dialogue  and  to  understand 
the  danger.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  fly,  and  he  deUyed  not  a  mo 
ment  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so.  But  the  troop  of  Walton,  com- 
paratively fresh — for  they  had  just  started  forUi  from  their  pUice  of 
assemblage  near  the  Cross  Roads  when  they  met  with  Lance — was 
down  upon  him  in  an  instant  Proctor  .bmvely  threw  himself  for- 
ward upon  the  first  troopei  that  approached  hiai,  and  his  sword 
flashed  back  defiance  upon  them,  while  his  voice  sbout«d  eucourag- 
ingLy — ^BS  if  it  could  have  been  heard — to  his  men,  who  were  novr 
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approaching,  though  not  yet  in  sight  They  certainly  could  not 
have  come  up  in  time  to  save  him,  had  Walton  preesed  the  assault; 
but  that  gentleman  disdained  the  adyantages  which  were  in  his 
grasp. 

**  Forbear,  Major  Proctor,"  he  said,  mildly  and  respectfully,  as  he 
rode  up  in  front  of  his  enemy.  **  We  purpose  you  no  harm  at  this 
moment  You  are  free  to  return  to  your  troop.  When  we  meet, 
sir,  again  in  strife,  there  will  be  no  surprise  on  either  aide,  and  our 
several  positions  will  then  be  understood." 

**  Colonel  Walton,"  replied  the  Briton,  **!  bitterly  regret  to  see 
▼ou  thus — espousing  a  cause  so  indefensible  and  hopeless." 

*^  Neither  indefensible  nor  hopeless,  sir,  as  you  riiali  see  in  time. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  comment  here.  I  forbear  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  moment,  as  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should 
think  I  have  i^ayed  the  hypocrite  to  deceive  you  thus  to  your 
ruin.  You  have  forborne,  sir,  heretofore,  in  your  treatment  of  my 
house — ^your  intentions  have  been  friendly :  permit  me,  sir,  to  re- 
quite them  as  I  do  now.  You  are  at  liberty.  Farewell,  sir.  The 
terms  of  our  meeting,  henceforward,  must  accord  with  ^oee  esdst- 
ing  between  my  country  and  yours — ^peaoe  or  war  I  peace  or  war ! 
Farewell,  sir." 

Proctor,  chagrined  at  his  disappointment,  was  n^ertheless  highly 
touched  with  the  courtesy  of  his  new  enemy.  In  a  few  brief  words 
he  uttered  his  acknowledgments,  and  turned  back  to  meet  his 
troop,  with  a  bitter  spirit,  sore  on  many  accounts.  His  present 
hope!  of  Katharine  was  evidentiy  at  an  end ;  and,  feeHng  towards 
her  as  he  did,  how  painfril  was  Uie  new  position  in  which  he  stood 
to  her  fkther !  The  subject  distressed  him ;  and  he  strove,  by  a  mo- 
tion as  rapid  as  that  of  the  pursuit,  to  escape  from  thoughts  too 
Kttle  calculated  to  yield  him  satis&ction  to  win  him  to  their  indnl- 
gencei  The  parties  were  separated ;  the  one  on  its  way  back  to  the 
garrison ;  the  other,  somewhat  more  imposing  from  its  new  aoqui 
sition  of  force,  speedmg  boldly  for  the  Cypress  Swamp^ 
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**  I  tak*  tlM  hmwl  of  my  fitroe  enanir 
In  a  tnie  pUdge — m  pledge  of  eumeat  faith 
I  fkin  would  teal  in  blood— hit  blood  or  miBe." 

Whtui  the  erents  which  we  have  juBt  recorded  had  been  going 
on  in  one  qoarter,  others  not  lees  imposing,  though  perhi^  less 
important  to  the  partisana,  had  taken  place  in  the  swamp.  There, 
as  we  remember,  Uumphriee,  after  the  escape  of  Goggle,  had  be- 
stowed hia  men  in  aafety.  Deeply  mortified,  by  that  loccurren^e,  the 
lieutenant  had  been  more  than  usually  careiiil  of  his  reqa^ining  pri- 
soners, as  well  as  of  his  appointments  at  the  camp.  The.-fres  had 
been  well  lighted,  the  several  watches  duly  set,  and  all  preparations 
were  in  even  progress  fi>r  the  quiet  passage  of  the  night 

To  John  I^vis  much  of  these  matters  had  been  given  in  chaige, 
and,  in  their  proper  execution,  he  approved  himself  the  game  trusQ^ 
soldier  that  we  have  elsewhere  found  him.  The  prisoneis  were  put 
entirely  and  particalarly  under  hia  direction ;  and  having  placed 
them  separately,  each  securely  tied,  in  the  little  bark  huts  which 
were  scattered  about  the  island,  through  the  coK>peratioQ  and  con-, 
tinued  presence  of  the  sentries  oktsely  set  around  them,  their  custody 
was  quite  as  complete  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  opuU 
possiUy  have  been  made. 

Such,  among  others,  was  the  condition  of  the  luckless  Hastings. 
His  hut  was  isolated  firom  the  rest,  and  stood,  on  the  very^  edge  of 
the  island,  upon  a  slight  elevation.  Tied,  hand  and  fqot,  with  o^cds 
too  stoat  for  his  strength,  he  lay  upon  a  pile  of  rushes  in  the  comer 
of  his  cabin,  nausing,  doubtiess,  like  most  of  his  fellows  who  have 
experienced  a  sudden  reverse,  upon  the  vexatious  instability  of  for- 
tune. Nor  did  his  musings  prompt  him  at  all  times  to  that  due 
resignation  which  a  proper  course  of  reflection,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  most  usually  apt  to  occasion.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  too 
H  disquieted  by  his  thinking;  and,  at  such  moments,  seeking  to 
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•ievste  faimseKf  from  his  prostnte  oonditioo,  lie  would  lose  his.  btt- 
imoe,  and  roll  awaj  from  his  pboe^  like  a  hall  ui|d«r.«om6  foMign 
eompiiLnoQ.  A  few.  feeble  affiotts  ai  rdeaae,  rttuUing  always  in  tke 
Maine  way,  tanghi  him  at  last  lovemain  da  quiets  tbougbi  had  ha 
ipiowB  thefiite  of  Seigeani Clough^npon  whoae  Ixd  of  daalh  he  now 
lay  at  lengthy  hia  rafleetiMa,  .most  probably,  woidd  M^e  hoan  te^t 
fata'  aatialaetoyy  than  even  how  He  fennd  Ihenu  • 

They  were  &r  from  agreeable.  The  sergeant  chewed  but  theiOuU 
ofbitt0rfaaey}  the  sweet  was  all  denied  him  in  his  dungeon  (tf  burk. 
fie  oeuld  not  misunderBlmd  o»  mistake  the  daagars  of  his  position. 
He  was  the  prisoner  of  the  man  he  had  striven,  to  wrong  in  the 
feenderesi  part ;  he  beheld  the  aiftfaoriiy  which  that  man  exercisf^ 
over  those  around  him;. he  "tfett  knew  the  summsKy.  chantctei;  of  the 
times,  which  sanctioned  so  frequently  the  short  shrift  and  Mlden 
ioeid ;'  and,  eodtfideiing  himself  lesenred  for  some  sueh  learfid  mode 
of  exk;  as  the  meditative  vengeance  of  Humphhea  m%ht  best  deter- 
mme,  he  l»tfterly  denounced  his  own  evil  fentnne,  which  had  th^» 
sttffered  him  to  be  entfa^pped.  He  writhed  about  anvmg  bis  xusbec^ 
as  these  tfaooghts  eame  ummtc  vividly  to  his  mind-;  and  despair  .of 
eacape  sfl  length  brought  him  a  o^itada  degree,  of  eomposure,  if  mt 
ef  tdsignalAett.  He  d^tem  up  l^ii  knaea^  tuned  hia  face  to  the.darjk 
wiffl,  and  strove  to  forget  his'  preAcament  in  the. Undily. anna  ii^ 
aleep. 

Tet  iSiere  was  hope  fer  him  at  hand— 4iq>e  of  a  change  of  eondi- 
tlon:;  and  any  change  was  full  c^  proimse  to  Hastings*  The  hope 
^hldi  had  been  partially  held  out  to  him  l^  Davis,  before  ceft- 
ductlng  him  to  the  swamp,  was  now  about  to  be  realised.  The 
watches  had  all  lyeen  s^t,  Humphries  Inmself  had  setired ;  and,  apart 
lirom  l^e  sentri^  but  a- idng^e  trooper  was  visiUe!  iqpon  -the  isUwd, 
hi  the  centro  of  which,  by  h  blasnng  fire,  he  stood,  iwith  <eae  foot.:«f 
his  hone  over  his  kAee,  frem  the'  quick  of  whibh  he  was  atiiving 
haM^  witii  hook  and  hamtfaev,  to  extract  i^  pebble.  .  • 

From  hia  conch  of  pitie  toish,  uadsv  ^ihe  dark  shadow,  ef  a.tiee, 
Davis  looked  ftrth,  momently  and  amdous,  upon  the  henemait. 
jkt  length  the  hitter  proved  eaecessftfl.  Tbs  hoa^e  was  led  awaf  .to 
Ifce  end  of  Aeisbnd,  and,  after  a  little  whila^  the  troopw  hjmaiy 
had  disappeared.    With  the  ei^tten  of '  the?  «ntiisa,[  tdi.ef  ,wlkw 
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0»vu  himself  had  placed,  the  partiBaiis  had  eaeL  taken  the  aheitei 
of  hit  greenwood  tree.  Some  weie  pOlowed  here,  some  tbere^  ic 
IMe  elnsten  of  two  or  three,  th«r  heada  upon  their  saddka,  tbeii 
hands  clutching  fiwi  the  rifle  or  broadaword,  and  the  bridle  hanging 
above,  ready  for  sodden  empli^rmeut  Sometimes,  a  soUtaiy  tiooper 
stretched  himsetf  ak>ne,  under  a  remoter  shelter,  and  enjoyed  to 
himself  those  solacing  alumbers  which  it  is  always  ao  pAeasant  to 
share* 

With  the  perfect  quiet  of  all  things  around  him,  Davia  rose  from 
his  own  place  of  repose.  He  cautiottdy  surveyed  the  coivae  he  pro- 
posed to  take,  and  stealing  carefully  from  the  inclining  shadow  of 
one  tree  to  that  of  another,  he  i^proached  unobserved  the  but  of 
Sergeant  Hastings.    Hie  sentinel  was  prompt 

""  Ho  !--4tand— the  word  P 

^^Continental  Congress  t  It's  a  big  word,  Ralph  Mason,  and  haid 
to  come  at ;  the  more  so  when  it's  a  quick  sentiy  like  you,  that 
doesn't  give  a  body  time  to  look  it  up.  But  that  aint  much  of. « 
&ult,  any  how,  in  a  soldier.  Better  too  <^iick  than  too  slow,  and 
the  good  sentry  is  more  to  the  troop  than  the  good  hoiae,  thou^ 
the  one  may  cany  him  off  when  the  tones  are  upon  him  i^  di^ubie 
quick  time.  You  can  go  nowy  Ralph ;  go  to  my  stmw,  and  you 
can  lie  down  till  I  come  to  wake  you  up.  Vm  to  ax.tbe  j^upn^ 
here  some  questions.'' 

Glad  of  this  relief  the  sentinel  made  his  acknowledgments  to,  his 
mperior,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  proposed 
luxury.  Taking  his  place  for  a  moment,  to  and  fro  before  the  doof 
of  the  hut,  the  Qoose  Creeker  employed  the  time  between  the 
departure  of  the  sentinel,  and  his  probaUe  attainment  of  the  bed  of 
ruahea  to  which  he  had  asaigned  him,  in  the  mentation  of  tbat  plan 
whidi  lua  mind  had  putially  conceived,  while  eaeorting  l^is  priaoner^ 
to  tiieawamp,  and  of  which  h^  had  gixen  a.brief  hint  to  Hastings 
himself; — a  plan  which  promised  him.  that  satisfaction  for  J^is.  pie^ 
vioua  injuries  at  the  hands  of  Hastings,  which  his  excited  t^eUoga, 
If  not  a  high  sense  of  honour,  had  long  insisted  upon  as  necessary 
to  hia  comfort     The  present  time  seemed  a  fittii^  one  for  his.  pur- 

^;  and  the  oppcartftnity  which  it  <M^f^  »  it  mj|^t  not  oocar 
,  was  quite  too  good  to  h^  loat 
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BA^fng  propatly  4dlibenited,  he  put  aside  the  bushes  whidi  hung 
partiiJly  acioss  the  entraDce,  afid  at  onoe>{MN8ed  into  the  hot  of  the 
prisoner.  Hastings  KVas  not  asleep,  and  statted  hastily  at  the 
intnision.  His  vorst  fears  grew  active,  as  he  saw  the  igiire  of 
one  htfhr^  him,  whom,  in  the  dlmaess  of  the  place,  he  eould  not 
distingaish.  He  could  only  think  of  Uumphriee,  and  his  breaching 
was  thick  and  rapid,  as  he  anticipated,  each  moment,  some  fearful 
doom  at'  the  hands  of  the  avenger.  His  tones  were  hurried,  as 
he  demanded-^   • 

*"  Who's  there  f-*speak !— what  would  you  T 

**  Don't  be  eeued^  Sei|peant  Hastings ;  it's  me,  John  Davis — him 
they  call  PridUy  Ash,  of  Oooae  Gieek.  Mayhap  you  may  remem- 
ber sioh  ft  person.    I  'in  that  man." 

Hastings  radier  freely  avowed  his  recollection. 

^  Well,  I  'm  m%hty  glad  you're  not  asleep,  as  I  didn't  want 
to  put  hands  on  you  for  any  business  but  one,  and  that's  the  one  I 
come  to  see  you  about  now;  You're  sure,  now,  Sergeant  Hastings, 
you're  wide  awake,  and.  able  to  talk  about  business." 

The  reply  was  in  the  gentiest  and  most  conciliatory  language. 
The  tones  were  angularly  musical,  indeed,  for  a  throat  so  hanli  as 
that  whidi  Davis  formerly  knew  in  possession  of  the  same  person  ; 
and  the  sigfa-iike  utterance  which  told  the  partisan  that  he  was  ail 
attention,  contrasted  oddly,  in  the  thoaghts  of  Davis,  with  those 
notes  which'  he  had  been '  taught  hitherto  to  hear  from  the  same 
quarter. 

,  **  Well,  if  you'^jwide  awake,.  Seigsant  Hastings,  I  'vn  some  talk 
tor  you  that  maybe  you'll  be  glad  enough  to  hear,  for  it  oonsams 
both  you  and  me  a  little."  . 

**  Any  thing,  Mister  Davis — any  thing  you  have  to  say,  I  shall  be 
happy,  very  happy,  to  listen  to." 

"*  Very  good,"  laid  the  other ;  "•  that's  very  good,  and  I'm  mighty 
gUd  to  see  you've  got  yow  mind  made  up  as  to  whaf  s  to  come ; 
and  so,  since  yonVe  ready  to  hear,  I'm  cocked  and  primed  to  speak, 
^nd  the  sooner  I  begin  the  better.  Now,  Sergeant  Hastings,  mind 
what  isayy  and  4k)ii't»  let  any  of  my  words  go  into  one  ear  and  out 
of  the  other.    Thev're  all  words  that  cost  somisthin(|,  and  sone' 
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^ihiiig\i  to  be  paid  for  tlaem  in  tbe  eeocl.  I  give  you  tiik  ^mtniig, 
«  H  auit  &ir  to  take  a  mfui  onawaree,*' 

HastrngemodeeUy  pxomieed  due  keedfiiiiien^  and  tbe  oAarfi^ 
ceeded  iB  follows  :-^ 

^  Ton  see,  then,  Sergeant  H«atinga»  yon'fe  not  in  gairiiOB  now ; 
.you^ie  not  at  tbe  Boyal  George,  nor  in  any  of  them  plaoes.  wheire  I 
lieed  to  eee  you,  with  the  red-ooata,  and  them  lickspittles  the  tories^ 
all  about  you,  ready  to  back  you  agin  their  own  oottntifyman^  whj»- 
ther  you^re  right  or  wrong.  You're  turned  now,  as  I  may  say,  on 
the  flat  of  your  back,  like  a  yellow-belly  oooter,  and.  nobody  iMoe  to 
Get  you  on  your  legs  agin,  but  me,  and  .me. your  inimy." 

Hastings  sullenly  and  sadly  assented  to  the  ifuth  of  tkis  pictars^ 
in  a  groan  which  he  accompanied  by  a  writhing  motion  of  tlie  body 
that  turned  his  face  comfAeteLy  away  frooa  the.  fl|>eak»r; 

"  You  needn't  turn  yonr  baek,  Sei^^eikpt  Hiwtings ;  it^s  no  part 
of  a  gentleman  to  do  so:  but  jist  listen  a  bit  .to  tjke  God^  troth, 
and  you'll  lam  it  little  civility,  if  so  be  ii's'ln^youK  skin  to  iam  any 
thing  that's  good.  Yoa  see,  .jmtw,  the. game  p>m.  agin  yon — 
the  cards  is  shuffled,  and  trumps  is  changed  hands.  You're  in 
as  bad  a  fix,  now,  as  if  you  was  at  old  aledgn^and  all  seven  up  was 
sooied  down  agin  you.  You're  not  cock  of  the  walk  any  longer; 
you  aint  where  you  can  draw  sword  agin  a  man  that's  got  none, 
and  have  a  gang  of  chaps  to  lode  on,  and  not  ax  for  fiur  play. 
There's  some  diance  now  for  a  small  man^  and  I  reckon  you  Mi 
the  difference.'^ 

A  aulien  response  ttom  Homings,  who — though  irritated  greatly, 
thonght  it  the  wiser  policy  not  to  appear  so««4wknowledged  the 
correctness  of  what  his  companion  had  said. 

*"  But  don't  think,"  the  other  proceeded—''  dod't  think,  Bergeant 
Hastings,  that  I  come  to  crow  over,  you  in  your  misfortunes.  No ! 
dang  it^  I  'm  not  the  lad  to  take:  vdvantage  of  any  man  in  his 
troubles,  eVen  though  I  despise  him  as  I  despise*  you.  I  'm  for  &tr 
pby  all  the  world  over,  and  that's  the  resson  why  I  oome  to  you 


*'  What  wookl  you  have.  Mister  Davis  I"  mqmNd  4ho  s«geaat| 
witk  sboiething  of  hk  old  dignity  of  manner. 
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^  Well,  fhatV  a  dvi!  questftdili  enough,  and  desanres  a  civil 
aaaw^.  You  ax  me  what  I  will  h%re.  1*0  tell  you  alter  a  lut; 
(wi-tb«re*8  sbm^tliiiig,  you  see,  that^  Bke  a  sort  of  histoid,  and,  if 
yobll  htfygt,  m  take  leayeto  put  that  afore  it** 

^*Go  Mk,  Ifister  Davis ;  I  shaD  be  glad  to  bear  you." 

"Wcffl,  I  dooH  iniow^at  for  certain;  but  we'D  see  how  glad 
yds  atis  'lUi'tre  git  on  in  the  bunnetts.  What  I  Ve  got  to  say  won\ 
tUke  Ibn^,  thbbgb  I  must  begin  at  ^e  beginning,  or  you  mi^htn^t 
■o  well  uildift^tand  it  It's  now  going  on  nine  or  ten  ytore  since 
old  DickHtmi^hries-^that's  the  &ther  of  B^a-^first  come  into 
oBot  port^  and  made  acquaintance  with  bur  people.  Bella  was  a^ 
little^  kt  tfiat  time;  but  from  that  time  I  took  to  her,  and  she 
sort^fr^ook  to  'me.  The  more  we  knoW'd,  the  more  we  liked  one 
another.  I  can  say  for  myself  I  never  hked  anybody  half  so  well 
as  I^Kked  hei^.  Well;  everybody  said  it  was  a  match,  and  Bella 
seemed  w^ing  endugh  till  the  war  broice  out,  and  you  came  into 
our.pKrtii,  With  your  red -coats,  Add 'flashy  buttons,  and  topknots; 
and  then  evefydiing  was  at  odds  and  ends^  and  there  was  no  living 
with  the  gal  at  all.  Her  head  got  turned  with  your  flummery,  and 
a  plain  lad  like  myself  stood  no  chance.** 

^  Well,  but,  Mlst^  Davis,  thAt  was  no  fhult  'o€  mine,  if  the  girl 
w«B  foeUsh/^ 

"Look  you, — no  ill  words  about  the  gal;  becase,  dang  it,  1 
don't  statid  iL  She  may  be  foolish,  but  you  ha'vnt  any  right'  yet, 
iluiit  I  oah  fl^to  oall  her  so ;  and  it%  m6re  shame  if  you  do,  seeing 
that  itfs  all  m  your  account  that  sfa^  is-so." 

*'  I  mean  no  harm — no  ofience.  Mister  Davie.** 

**  Well/ well,  I  tdnt  taking  any  harm  and  any  ofilBnce  at  that 
I  only  want  to  "ttiind  you  to  keep  a  civil: tongue  in  your  head  when 
yott  talk'.of'Bma ;  ibr,  tbotighehe's^ies  aw^y  fton  aae,  and  I  stand 
no  chance  widi  her,  4nd  ^e  gatee*iB  all  clear  done  atween  us,  I 
wbii^t  hear  anytSiing ' tatd  to  her  disparagement;  and  it  will  be 
mighty  ridiculous  for  you  if  you  say  it  Fm  ir3ring  to  speak  to  you 
dViHy,  SSI'S  without  getting  in  a  pa^ion — and  it^  not  «o  easy-^for 
yeuHe  idy  pHsoner,  you  see ;'  and  it's  not  the  part  of  a  gentleman 
to  say  ugly  thitags  to  a  man  that  can't  help  himself ;  but  if  s  iil  the 
way  of.  what  Pve  got  to  tdl  you,  and  you'll  be  good-natured  i^ud 
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exciue  it^  if  I  sometimes  grwie  apm  »  part  of  you  that's  8ov«,  nnd 
say  sich  words,  in  your  heaiii^  aa  makfis  you  feel  like  a:faaoaIi 
and  if  I  don^t  stop  to  pick  what  words  I  sball  say  it  in*  But  that^ 
neither  here  nor  there ;  and  I  may  as  well  go  on  witfi  wki||t  I  was 
saying.  Bella  took  a  liking  to  you,  and  to  your  coat^  and  buttons 
— ^monstrous  litUe  else,  Sezgeant  Hastings,,  now,  I  tell  yao^f^T  the 
gal  has  sense,  enough  .to  see  that  you're  not  the  properest  looljng 
chap,  nor  the  finest,  nor  the  beat-natured,  that  coouis  in^  these 
parts.  But  it  was  the  showy  buttons  and  the  red  dothft^rT-the.  big 
feather,  and-^I  don't  want  to  say  it^  Seigeant  Haatifgs,  becase, 
as  I  said  before,  you're  my  prisoner,  and  it^s  not  genteel  to  say  ugi^ 
things  to  one's  prisoner ;  but  my  mother  always  trained  nte  to  have 
an  ambition  for  truth,'  and  a  man's  not  a  gmtleman  if  he  doesn't 
speak  it ;  so  that's  the  reason,  yon  see,  that  n^kes  me  tell  you  that 
it  was  partly  because  you  were  so  flashy,  and  so  imp^dent^  and  had 
such  a  Ug  way  about  you,  that  took  in  the  poor  gal  at  firsti  and 
that  takes  in  so  many  that  ought  to  know  better.  It  was  your 
impudence,  you  see,  seigeant— t|iat  was  it ;  and,  aa  sure  as  there's 
snakes,  she'll  get  tired  of  you,  you  can't  reckon  how  &st^  if  she  once 
gets  you  for  a  husband." 

**  But  that  shell  never  do,  Mister  Davis  ;*-oh,  no,  leave  me  abne 
for  that  Fm  no  fool,  I  can  tell  you.  It's  the  young  Uid  only 
that's  to  be  caught  by  the  chaff" 

**  Chaff! — ^weU,  you  can't  mean  to  S4y  that  Bella  Humphries  is 
chaff; .  but  do  you  mean  that  you  won't  marry  her — ^aad  the  gal  su 
loves  you  too f '  The  aatonishmen^of  XhyiB i^as con^cupus in  his 
emphasis. 

^  Marry  her,  indeed !  No,  I  thank  ye  I  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing !"  was  the  .NHitemptuous  reply  of  the  prisoner, 

^  Now,  dang  it,  Sergeant  Hastingji,  but  I  do  despke  you  more 
than  a  polecat.  You're  a  poor,  mean  skunk,  and  a  dirty,  varmint, 
that's  only  fit  for  killing;  and  I've  the  heart  to  do  it  now,  ou  the 
spot,  I  tell  you ;  but  I  won't,  for  you're  my  prisoner." 

The  indignation  of  Davis  was  kept  down  with  difficuilty;  and 
Hastings,  lacking  entirely  that  delicacy  which  should  have  taught 
him  that  the  considerations  of  his  rival,  in  what  he  had  said,  bad 
^)een  singularly  unselfifih,  only  made  the  matter  worse  by  under 
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taidhg  to  assure  him  that  hia  detemiiiataoii  had  been  mada^  the 
better  to  open  the  way  fer  hinuelf  in  the  ranewal  of  hia  addwwioi. 
Thia  aiBonuiee  neither  deoeived  nor  aatiafied  Ihe  iientenant;  and.  hia 
woida,  thoogh  eod,  were  veiy  bitter,  and  aoieum]  j  urged. 

'^  YonVe  a  shoat,  a  nean  ahoai,  Seigeant  Hastings;  and  if  I  had 
nothing  else  to  hate  you  for,  I  should  hate  you  mighty  long  and 
heariOy  for  that  But  it's  no  use  talking ;  and  the  sooner  we  stop 
the  better.    Now,  can  you  gness  what  I  eome  to  you  for  to-night  T 

"  I  oannot-^no—what  T 

^To  set  yoQ  free;  to  ant  your  ropes;  put  you  on  a  dear  traokr 
and  mount  you  on  a  nag  that'll  take  yon  into  Dorchester  in  a  ihort 
hour  and  a  haUtt,  free  riding.  I  told  you  I  would  do  it  I  will  keep 
my  word." 

^Indeed!    Do  I  hear  you.  Mister  Davis?  my  dear  fiiend — ^ 

^  N<}  friend,  I  thank  you-Hio  friend,  but  a  bitter  inimy,  that 
won't  do  nothing  for  you  without  the  pay.  I  will  do  all  this  for 
you,  as  I  have  said,  but  there's  isomething  I  ax  for  it  in  retuTOt" 

^*Whatl  speaki  aye!  What  prioef  name  yonr  reward,  sir, 
and—" 

^I  wiQ-^mly  be  quiet  and  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head 
while  I  tell  you.  You've  put  the  flat  of  youi'  sword  to  my  shoulder, 
Sergeant  HsBtingSy  when  I  had  none  to  lift  up  i^n  you ;  thitt's  to 
be  paid  for.  You've  come  between  me  and  the  gal  I  had  a  liking 
for,  ever  since  I  w«  a  boy;  that'a  to  be. paid  for.  You  triied  to  git 
-her  to  like  you,  and  then  yon  laugh  at  her  liking ;  and  thaf  a  to  be 
paid  for  too.  Now,  can  you  reckon  up  what'U  best  pay  for,  these 
mattersr 

The  seigeant  was  silent ;  the  o<iher  continued — 

**  Fll  tell  you.  A  fidr  fight,  as  you  promised  me — ^a  fidr  fight 
with  broadswords,  in  a  clean  track,  and  no  witnesses  but  them  there 
bright  staisiy  and  the  roniid  moon  tha^U  soon  be  arising  up  to  give 
us  enough  light  to  do  our  business." 

^  Pm  willing.  Mister  Davis ;  but  Fye  ao  sword,  andFm  tied  here 
as  you  see." 

**  Never  be  a  bit  afeaid.  Fll  come  in  an  hour,  and  I'll  cut  your 
coids.  Fll  cany  yon  out  to  the  skairta  of  the  swamp,  where  the 
cl<*ar  mocn  will  look  down  upon  us.    Fll  hitch  a  stoat  home  to  the 
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lumging  bough  ;  and  it  ahalL stand  in  nght  waiting  for  you^  tlMibo- 
mmt  jmi  get  olear  from  nfee.  VH-gure  jaa  tbe  piek  of  a  pair  of 
flworda,  wUeb  akall  lie  flat  upon  tlie  aiith  before  you;. and  jvn 
shall  then  give  me  Batisftuataon  hr  all  tbem  there  .matten  that  I  tWl 
ye  of.  You're  a  bigger  naDr  than  me ;  jon'ie  inad  to  thi».  teroad- 
swovd :  I  can.handle  it  too,  tfaongh  I  doee  it  mugh  and  tuidble,)aBd 
had  no  aehooling  in  tbe  weapon ;  and  you  shall  havi2  aa  fair  » chance 
as  ever  yoa  had  in  all  yoHr  bom  days  before.  And  that's  the  ofl^ 
I  make  you.  Only  say  the  word,  and  PU  go  to,  the  spo^T«-<an!y  out 
the  h<»ae — eany  out  the  swords,  and  send  ike  sentries  off  froti  the 
track  where  I  shall  take  you." 

The  proposition  took  HastingB  by' surpriae.  He  waa  no  eowanl; 
but,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  would  rather  have  avoided  the 
encounter  in  the  noviel-  dui|M  which'  it  now  pat  'oo»  Tet,  aa  he  re- 
flected^ he  gfew  ttiore  and  more  satisfied  v^th  thci  {^lan. ':  H^  had 
manifestly  all^the  advantages  of  atreng^  and  pereonal  knowledge 
and  praetiee  of  the  weapon ;  and  liia  apprehensions  of.  Humphries 
were  too  great  not  to  desire  to  escape  at  all.hasarda  from  his 
dutches.  Guilt  made  a  coward  of  him,  as  he  thought  of  Bella's 
brother,  and  as  he  remembered;  how  eompletely  be  had  been  un- 
masked before  him.  La  a  ihw  moments  he  had  determined  iipoa 
his  answer,  and  tiie  Goose  Creeker  ie)oiced  to  find  it  id  the  affirm 
ative. 

'^It'a  a  bargain,  then,"  said  Dara^^you  swear  to  it  T 

**!  do:  I  will  go  with  you.  Get«U  things  raady,  as  you  havf) 
said,  and  I  will  fight  you' whenever  you  please." 

"'  Well,  now,  that's  what  I  like  ;  and  I'm  glad  to  find  you're  se 
much  a  man,  after  all.  Keep  quiet  while  Pm  gone,  and  whe*  the 
hone  is  clear  upon  the  skairt  of  the  swamp,  I'll  come  to  yon  and 
set  yen  loose;  all  you  have  to  do  ia  to  fdlow — nobody  will  sae 
us^  but  you  muat  be  shy  how  you  ^Msk.  Only  firikxw,  Xh$^^ 
all." 

Saying  these  words,  Davis  departed  from  !the  httt  ^  he 
emerged  from  its  entrance,  he  was  startled  to  hear  the  wild  lan^ 
of  the  maniac  Frampton,  as  he  bounded  away  from  fht  immediate 
n^ghbomrhood.  Fntmpton  had  evidently  been  a  listsuer.  .  But 
Davie  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  sfiair/befotie  hiOH,.  torglve  miioh 
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heed  t4>  an  inteiruption  so  slight,  and  hurrying  away,  without  fiurther 
hindrance,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  deviaed  pkn. 

The  plan  had  all  been  heard  by  the  watchftd  ears  of  the  maniac 
Crawling  to  the  hut  of  Hastings,  as  once  before  he  had  done,  when 
differently  occupied,  he  was  about  to  lift  the  birch  cover  from  the 
rear,  probably  with  the-sanm  nnirdetoilBAiMstti  which  he  had  before 
put  into  execution,  when.  the.  approach  and  entrance  of  Davis  had 
compelled  him  to  be  quiet  GoAoealed  in  th«-«dges  of  the  hut,  and 
well  covered  by  its  shadow,  he  had  lain  dose  «nd  heard  every  syl- 
\ti^  /Of .  the  preceding  dialogue.  A  strange  purpose  took  pomes- 
waa  of  h^  unsettied  mind  while  be  listened ;  and  when  DaVus  left 
the  hovel,  he  ran  off  howling  and  laughing  with  the  fancied  accom- 
plishment^ be£bre  his  eyeh,  of  that  new  /scheme  wHich,  with  all  that 
caprice  w^c(k  ina^l^,  the,  diseased  intellect)  had  now  so  suddienty 
supezsedfd  tjie  original  object  whidi  he  had  in  view."  fiaistkkgs, 
lAeanwhile,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  he  was  master  o^  sh  J^e  to 
.  his  thoughts  fo:  the  events  which  were  at  hand. 
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**  ^eh  Um  wild  purpoM  of  d«f  aMnlt  ina, 
▼uM  b^  ittJiMtiM  tart*  fiMttf  wm^ 
Pflr  nwy  WW  man  tver  tprijif  from  mM  " 

Thb  proepeot  of  his  revenge  before  him,  Davifi  hiinied  awiity  widi 
the  view  to  iu  accomplishment.  The  rough  countryman  had  too 
deeply  embarked  his  feelings  in  the  fhdl  vessel  which  his  more  au- 
dacious and  imposing  rival  had,  to  his  eyes,  so  completely  carried 
away,  not  to  desire  this  object  at  all  the  hazards  which  he  was 
about  to  incur.  '  He  was  violating  his  duty^ — a  matter  whidr,  in  that 
day,  an  inexperienced  militia-man  was  not  apt  to  regard  as  any  teiy 
great  offence — and  was  about  to  peril  his  life,  as  weD  as  his  honour, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  Yet  these  were  too  greatly 
excited  to  make  him  regret,  or  even  feel  his  risks,  in  the  hope  of 
the  strife  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart  Too  bumingly  eager  for 
this  strife,  to  be  at  all  regardful  of  the  inequality  of  skill  and  strength 
between  himself  and  his  enemy,  he  thought  only  of  the  moment 
when  he  should  confront  him  with  the  weapon  and  the  will  to  slay. 
Thus  excited  and  eager,  he  sped  across  the  narrow  islet,  broken  with 
quagmire  and  pond  and  brooklet,  with  a  haste  that  heeded  no  ob- 
structions. He  had  nearly  reached  the  spot,  where,  as  in  a  pound, 
the  horses  of  the  partisans  were  all  securely  tethered.  Verily,  John 
Davis  was  a  magnanimous  enemy,  with  all  his  vindictiveneas.  He 
was  to  free  his  foe,  put  weapons  into  his  hands,  find  him  a  horse 
ready  saddled  and  bridled  for  his  flight,  and  asked  nothing  in  re- 
turn but  the  chance  of  slashing  him  to  pieces  in  single  combat — ^a 
gratification  for  which  he  was  to  yield  a  like  privilege  to  his  oppo- 
nent 

But  as  he  approached  the  horses,  it  was  neoeesary  to  observe  a 

greater  degree  of  caution  than  he  had  thus  fur  shown.    To  remove 

one  of  them,  without  disturbing  the  sleeping  encampment,  or  the 

"^^''iiing  sentinels — withoit  causing  a  stampede  among  the  iteedi 
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tbemBelvw — wm  no  e»j  matter;  tad  when  he  hncM  he  had 
nearly  attained  his  olgect,  he  was  destined  to  a  sudden  intemiption. 
When  on  the  edge  (k  the  thicket  where  the  horses  were  fc^t,  wmd 
which  ilkirted  a  kmg  dark  pond,  which  was  fed  by  niunerons  slaices 
from  the  swamp,  our  forester  eame  rather  imeipeetedly  upon  no 
less  a  person  than  Lieutenant  Porgy. 

What  was  the  &t  lieutenant  doii^  in  such  «  sitnation  f  What 
was  the  nature  of  that  occupation  which  he  punued  by  the  precious 
starlight,  and  when  most  honest  men  are  sleephigf  Danris  eould 
not  divine  the  answer  to  his  own  questions.  It  was  enough  that 
the  Heutenant  was  greatly  in  his  way.  Had  Poigy  been  sleepingf 
No  1  He  was  bright  enough  when  he  found  himself  disturbed.  But 
he  had  certainly  been  in  a  state  of  very  profaond  reyerie  when  the 
unconscious  footstep  of  Davis  sounded  in  his  ears.  Rifle  in  grasp, 
and  crouching  low  upon  the  bankside,  looking  out  upon  the  dark 
water  which  glittered  in  spots  only  beneath  the  starlight,  the 
philosophic  epicure  was  as  watchful  as  a  sentinel  on  duty,  or  a 
soouton  tralL  Davis  could  not  say  at  first  whether  he  layiat 
upon  the  ground,  or  whether  he  was  on  his  knees.  To  snfqMse 
him  to  be  crawling'  upon  all  fours,  would  be  a  supposition  scarcely 
oiMisistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  dimensions  of  his 
person.  Tet  there  was  so  much  that  was  equivocal  in  his  attitude, 
that  all  these  conjectures  severally  ran  through  the  head  of  the 
woodman.  He  started  up  at  the  appvoach  of  Davis,  disquieted  by 
the  intrusion,  yet  evidently  desirous  of  av<Hding  ail  alarm.  H3s 
challenge-^*^  Who  goes  there  T  though  given  in  very  quick,  was 
yet  delivered  in  very  subdued  accents.  Our  woodman  gave  the 
answer ;  and  the  tones  of  Porgy's  voice  underwent  some  change, 
but  wero  stiH  exceedingly  soft  and  bw.  They  embodied  a  good- 
natured  reoogmtioo. 

**  Ah!  Davis,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  juat  in  time.^ 

""  For  what,  lieutenant  r 

^'For  great  service  to  me,  to  yourself  to  the  whole  racampmenu 
But  no  noise,  my  good  fellow.  Not  a  breath — not  a  word  above 
your  breath.  He  is  a  fed  who  suffers  his  tongue  to  spoil  his  sup- 
per.   As  quiet  as  posable,  my  boy." 

<*  Wha^s  to  do,  lieufcenantr  was  the  whispered  queiy  of  Davini 
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mudh  wondering  At  Hhe  Anxiety  of  the  speaker,  who  eeldom  ahoifed 
himself  so,  aad  who  ueiiaUy  took  events,  without  atija^.fov  the  aaJt 
cr.aaace  to  make  them  puktahle. 

'^ What  do  yoQ  seeT  he  contmuedy  as  the  eyes  of  PiMfgy  were 
straining  across  the.  impeilfiMtly  lighted  pond. 

*^  See ! — what  do  I  see  ?  Oh  I  Blessed  Jupker,  god  of  men  as 
littfe  fishes,  1  what  do  /  Aotf  see  r 

And  aa  he  spoke,  he  motioned  to  Davis  to  sink 'dowD,  <»K>ttoh 
dose,  and  creep  towards  him.  Davis,  much  bewildered^  did  as  he 
was  xaquired,  Pcnrgy  meanwhile»  soiio  voc$^  coatinuing  to  dikte 
after  his  usual  fsfihion  of  eloquence — a  style^  by  the  way,  that  was 
very  apt  to  bewilder  all  his  heareiB.  Davis  had  never  studied  in 
the  Bohools  of  euphuism ;  nor  in  any  school,  indeed,  eieept  that  of 
the  swamp.  He  £uioied  he  knew  dbe  philoeophy  o£  the  swamp  as 
well  as  any  other  man ;  and  that  Porgy  should  extract  fiMMn  it  a 
source  of  Imowledge  hitherto  eonoealed  from  bim,  waa  a  subject  of 
'very  great  amaaement.  He  began,  aocordiogfy^  to  questioB  the 
safliity  of  his  superior,  when  he  heard  him  expatiate  in  the  following 
kogMge: 

^  We  live  in  a  very  pleaaamt  world.  Master  John  Davis.  Nature 
'  feeds  us  in  all  our  senses,  whenever  we  are  willing  and  wise  enough 
to  partake.  Tou  breathe,  you  see,  you  smell,  you  taffle,  and  you 
ought  to  be  happy,  Davis ;  why  are  you  not  happy?" 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know,  lieutenant ;  I  only  know  I  ain^t  happy^  ftod 
I  can't  be  happy  in  this  world,  and  I  don't  expeot  to  be." 

"  Oh  I  man  of  little  faith.  It  is  because  you  won't  U9e  your 
senses,  John  Davis-^your  ^es.  Y6u  ask  me  what  I  seel  Blind 
,  mote,  that  thou  ait  I  Dost  thou  see  nothing  ?" 
:  ^I  see  you,  lieutenanty  and  the  dark  pond  and  water,  aod  the 
big  cypresses,  and  the  thick  vines  and  bushea,  a^id  just  above,  a 
little  opening  in  the  trees  that  shows  where  thestai^  are  peeping 
down.    I  don't  see  nothing  else." 

^  And  what  were  the  stars  made  for,  John  Dayisi.  but  ta  show 
you  the  way  to  other  things!  Look  lor  yourself  now,  and  let  me 
show  you  the  pleasantest  prospaoty  for  a  dark  night,  that  youc  t^fn 
ever  hungered  over.  Stoop,  I  aay,  and  follow  my  finger.  There  I 
8ee<  to  the  lagnne  just  beyond  that  old  cypz^  see  ti^e  dead  .tie«> 
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half  rolled  into  the  water.  Look  now,  at  the  end  of  the  faUea  tuee^ 
— there  just  where  the  starlight.falls  upon  it,  nuddng  a  long  atreak' 
in  the  black  water.  Do  you  see,  man  of  little  (aith,  and  abnoet  aa 
little  eyeaght!  Do  you  not  undeista^d  now,  why  it  i§  that  I 
rejoice;  why  my  bowels  yearn,. and  my  soul  ezultaf  Look,  and 
feast  jour.eyes^  Japk  Davis,  whom  they.cdll  of  Gooae  Creek,  whife 
you  anticipiM^  better  feeding  still  hereafter.  But  don't  yOu  utter  a' 
word — not  a  breath,  lest  you  disturb  the  vomely  creatures,  the 
dainty  deli^t»—K)ur  quail  and  manna  of  the  swamp — sent  for  our 
blessing  and  enjoyment  by  the  bountiful  Heaven,  which  sees  that 
we  a^  i^nsely  deserving,  and  mortal  hungry  at  the  same  time. 
Hush !  hush !  not  a  word  T' 

Here  he  stopt  himself  in  the  utteratide  of  his  own.  natures,  which 
were  growing  rather  more  loud  than  prudence  called  for.  The.' eye 
of  Davis,  meanwhile,  had  followed  th#  gvidi^g  fingelr  of  the  ei^ure, 
and  the  woodi^an  nearly  laughed  aloud.  .Sut  he  dtired  not 
Porgy  was  evidently  too  seriously  bent  to  permit  of  such  irreve- 
rence. The  objects  that  so  transported  the  other,  were'sach  as  had 
been  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  both  (rom  their  .earliest  cooscioumess 
of  light.  The  little  lagune,  or  bayou,  on  the  edge  oi  which  they 
crouched,  showed  them,  drowning  on  ^e  old  and  halfrdecayed  .tree 
to  which  Porgy  bad  directed  his  own  and  the  gaae  of  Davis,  three 
enormous  terrapins  of  that  doubtful  brood  which  the  vulgar  in  the 
southern  country  describe  as  the  alligator  tjerrapin— nati  uoconth 
monster,  truly,  and  with  such  well  developed  caudal  extremilies 
aa  seem  to  justify  them  in  classing  the  animal  ib  ^is  oonnexion* 
The  terrapins  lay  baskii^g,  black  and  shining  in  the  starlight,  their 
heads  thrust  out,  and  han^g  over  the  lagune,  into  which  the  sl^t- 
est  alarm  of  an  unusual  nature  would  prompt  them  to  plunge  inooa* 
tinently.  Their  glossy  backs  yet  seemed  to  trickle  with  the  water 
from  wh^  lihey  had  arisen.  Their  h^ads  were  up  md  watohful ; 
as  if  preparing  for  that  facile  descent  into  the  native  hom%  a  region 
black  as  AvernUs.  Porgy  continued — now  in  a  w^isper*-r 
\  ^'That's  a  sight,  John  Davis,  to  lift. a  man  from  a  8iisk-bed« 
Thai's  a  si^t  to  make  him  whole  and  happy  again.  Look  how 
quietly  thej  lie ;  that  iulihest  one — I  would  it  wei-e  n^^r — ^is  a 
lupei^  feUow,  lat.aa  butter,  and  stidung  &11  o£  eggk  Tkera'a 
U 
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soup  enough  m  the  three  for  a  regiment;  and  now,  mj  good  fel 
low,  if  you  will  onl}  be  qui^t,  I  will  gire  yon  such  a  lesson  of 
dexterity  and  stratagem  as  shall  make  you  remember  this  night  as 
long  as  youiite.  There  never  was  a  terrapin  trapper  that  could 
compare  with  me  in  my  youth.  We  shall  see  if  my  right  hand 
hath  losi  its  cunning.  You  shall  see  me  oome  upon  them  like  an 
Indian.  I  will  only  throw  off  this  outer  and  most  unnecessary 
covering,  and  put  on  the  character  of  a  social  grantor.  Ah,  the 
hog  »  a  noble  animal — what  would  we  do  without  him?  It's 
almost  a  sin  to  mock  him^ — but  in  making  moek  turtle,  John  Davis, 
the  offence  is  excusable :  a  good  dinner,  I  say,  will  sanctify  a  dozen* 
sins,  and  here  goes  for  one  " 

^Bttt^  lieutenant,  them's  alHgator  tenrapins." 

"Well!" 

**■  Well,  nobody  eate  alligator  terrapins." 

"•  Nobody's  an  aas,  then,  for  his  abstinence,  let  me  tdl  you ;  an 
alligator  terrapin  is  the  very  prince  of  terrapins." 

**  Well,  he's  the  biggest^' 

^  And  the  beet  I  His  meat  is  of  the  rarest  delicacy,  aaeid  with 
my  dressing,  and  the  cooking  of  my  fellow,  Tom,  the  dish  is  such 
as  would  tickle  monstrously  i^e  palate  of  any  prince  in  Europe — 
that  is,  of  any  prince  bom  to  a  gentlemanly  taste,  which  is  not  to 
be  said  of  many  of  the  tribe,  I  grant  you.  But,  there's  no  time  to 
be  lost    Hold  my  rifle,  and  witness  my  exertions." 

Hero  he  forced  the  rifle  into  the  hands  of  the  Goose-Creek  forester, 
and  prepared  for  the  proposed  achievement ;  which  we  may  venture 
to  say,  in  this  place,  requires  a  degree  of  dexterity  and  paiub 
taking  which  few  can  show,  and  which  no  one  would  attempt,  not 
stimulated  by  tastes  so  exquisite  and  absorbing  as  those  of  our 
epicure. 

Porgy's  agility  greatiy  belied  his  appearance.  You  have  seen 
a  heavy  man  move  lightly,  no  doubt  It  requires  a  certain  con- 
formation to  show  this  anomaly.  Porgy  possessed  this  conformation. 
His  ooat  was  off  in  a  jifiy.  His  vest  followed  it,  and  he  was  soon 
stealing  away,  along  the  edge  of  the  hammock,  and  in  the  direction 
of  his  vietims.  Davis  had  become  interested,  almost  to  the  utter' 
forgetfolneia  of  his  own  viotam.  Sergeant  Hastinga.    He  waCohed 
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our  epicure,  as,  alinost  without  a  sowid,  he  pTe»ed  fonrud  upon 
httodn  Mid  InoeeS)  his  huge  form,  id  this  atiitnde,  appeariag  in  thi 
dusky  fight  very  like  the  animal  whose  outer  habits  he  was  strir* 
hig  to  assimilate. 

TbeterrapiiiB  were  a  little  oneasy,  and  Pbrgyfemid  it  neees 
sary  to  pause  OGoasionally  and  sarvey  them  in  silenoe.  When  the^ 
appeared  qiiiet,  he  renewed  his  progress;  as  he  drew  nearer,  he 
boldly  granted  alood,  after  the  porcine  habit,  and  with  such  excel- 
lenoe  of  Imitation  that,  bat  for  his  knowledge  of  the  tmth,  Davis 
himself  might  have  been  deoeived.  Porgy  knew  the  merit  of  his 
imitation,  but  he  had  -  some  scmples  at  its  exercise:  but  fm*  the 
want  of  fresh  meat  in  camp,  and  the  relish  with  which  he  enjoyed 
his  stew  of  tem^na,  he  wodd  have  been  kwth  to  make  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  peculiar  powers.  Even  at  this  moment:  he  had  his 
reflections  on  bis  own  performance,  which  were  meant  to  be  apolo- 
getic, though  unheard. 

'*  The  Hog,''  he  mattered  as  he  went,  ^  has  cae'feature  of  the  good 
aristocrat.  He  goes  where  he  pleases,  and  grumbles  as  he  goee. 
Still,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  proper  for  the  gentleman  to  put  on 
tiie  hog,  unless  on  occasion  such  as  this.  The  pleasares  of  a  din- 
ner are  not  to  be  lost  for  a  grmt.  He  must  erawl  upon  his  belly 
who  would  feel  his  way  to  that  of  a  terrapin.^ 

Thus  fortifying  himiBelf  with  philosophy,  be  preesed  forward*  to 
the  great  delight  of  Davis,  who  had  become  quite  interested  in  the 
performance,  and  grunt  after  grunt  testified  to  the  marvellons 
attthority  which  his  appetite  exercised  over  his  industry;  The 
terrapins  showed  themselves  intelligent  Alas  1  the  best  of  beaals 
may  be  taken  in  by  man.  Porgy's  grunts  were  a  sad  fraud  upon 
the  unsuspectmg  victims.  Atthefimtsound,  the  largest  of  the  three" 
terrapins,  having  the  greatest  stake  (Qu  f  steak)  of  ail,  betrayed  a 
Mttle  uneasineBs,  and  fiurly  wheeted  himself  round  upoi  his  post, 
prepared  to  plunge  headlong  with  the  approach  of  danger.  His 
mieanoees  was  naturall}'  due  to  the  importance  of  the  wealth  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  keeping.  His  bullet  head,  his  aukky  neck, 
were  thrust  out  as  far  as  possible  from  beneath  the  covers  of 
his  dwetting.  Like  an  old  soldieri  he  pricked  his  ean^  and  stood 
OB  the  alert ;  but  he  was  soon  satisfied.    His  eye  took  in  the  forma 
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iof  hia  dtvwBj  corapankms^  mkI  be  mw  no  sign  of  dang^w  m  ^IIm 
anbroken  surface  of -the  stagoant  pond.  Asooood  grant  fro*!  Iba 
«itppo0ed  porker  reaaBoarod  kim.  -He  had  lived  in  iotilBate  Msfk- 
manion  with  hogs  all  his  days.  The  sow  had  nadd:  her  wallow 
bende  his  watesB^  aAfl  reared  ber  brood  for  a  hiMidved  yeaira,4k>iig 
th^ir  malginsw  He  knew  that  there  was  no  sort  of  danger  from 
•ndi  a  presenoe,  and  he  composed  himaelf  at  Us  de?(»tioiiay  and 
pr^mred'Onoe  mote  to  reknit  hie  habhuir»relled  riumb^re^ 

^Beautiful  oi^eature,  sleep  onl*  innruiUred  Porgy  toiiknsel^in 
tonee  and  woids  as  tender  as  made  the  burden  of  his.  Mre)iade«  m 
the  daya  of  hie  youth,  to  the  daric^yed  damaals  up6n  the  waten  of 
the  Ashley  and  Savannah.  He  made  hia  way  £orwaid,  noiseleasly 
—the  oocasional  gnuit  excepted — ttntil  he.^&Mand  hiinsetf  &irly 
afltride  the  very  tiee  which  his  miconseious  viotima  were  reposing 
on.  • 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  that  curiooa  amt  of  looomotiofc 
which,  in  -the  South  and  West,  is  hf^ily  atykd  '^  cooning  the  log  f " 
It  is  the  necessity,  where  you  have  to  cross  the  lorrent  on  the 
unsteady  footing  of  a  spQar,^-or  rather,  where  you  must  needs  cross 
on. a  Ywy  narrow  and  very  slippery  tree, which  affords  no  safe  food- 
itigv  In  plain  tenas,  onr  fat  friaad :  squatted  &irly  upon  the  hg^ 
hands  and  knees,  and  sUded  along  in  a  style  which  John  Dam 
thought  infinitidy  a«peri6r  to  anything  he  had  seen.  Teltingthe 
stoi^^  bug  afterwards,  John  always  did  the  fuUeat  justice  to  the 
wonderCttl  merits  of  the  lieutenant,  in  some  such  phrase  asilihis:-*- 

'*^  Lord  I  'twas  as  sliek. going  as  down  hill,  with  the  wheels  gneaaed 
up  to  Hie  hub  r 

''  Greased  up  to  the  hub^r 

iBoTgy,'yDU:D)ay  be  surey^waa  never /suffered  to  hear  jof. -the  (viUaf 
nous  oomparison.  ■    V 

The  anxiety  of  Davie^  at  this  poiniof  the  adventure,  made  him 
fidgety  and  restless.  It  NM|uined  strong  sesolution  to  keepiqpiei 
But^thou^  himself  anxious  enough,  the  stake  was-  too  great  to 
.suffer  oor  epicure  to  peril  its  loss  by  any  undue  precipitatioii. 
He  moved  along  at  a  saatPs  pace^  and  whenever  the  huge  tree 
WKMdd  vibrate  bencMh  hia^  pt^digious  weight,  tbe  cautious  tnippm 
iwoiild*  pause  in  hw  journey,  and  send  foHh  as  good  a  grunt  as  evm 
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echoed  i  n  Westphalian  forests.  The  poor  terrapiss  weve  com^etely 
idceaiift  hf  the  imitalion,  and  /lay  Ihefe  enjoying  those  ioBidioiis 
dombera,  idikh  were  iietw.to  he  thdfr  run« 
. '  Nigfaer  4Bid  Higher  eaiba  the  enemy.  A  few  feet  only  sepavnted 
4he  pMicn^aad,  with  ao  eBteDdediOhandviI^oi^  icottld<  havie  eanly 
turned  over  the  one  which  was  nighest  But  our  epicure  waa  not  t6 
l^mamhak  withleai  thaa-tkelbeart;;  His  eyca  had'singled  out  the  meet 
tendote^  ieeaase'the  laigest  of  that  'sweei  company. '  He  had  taken 
In  at'a  glance  its  entire  diniea8WD8y''aiid-  already,  in  his  »iud,-  esti- 
mated, not  only  tke-qvfntity  of  <rieh'  reeking  soap  whoch  oould  be 
made  out  of  it,  but  tbs  .veiy-numiBttr^tor  eggs  which  it  contained. 
NotUng  afafni,  thel-efdre^.of /th»'  paiti^uW  priaewoold  bave««tis- 
fied  lum.')  and,  tfaa^ieiAfaiiagant  in  his  desiiite^he  scaioely  deigned 
a  glanna  to  the  btheiB.  At  length  ha  sat  sqqat  almost  alongside 
of  idM two — ^tbe-tkiid,  as  ikey  Jay  clos^ together^  being  ahnost  it 
his  graspf  he  faadiaetHally  put  fwt  his  >  hands  for  its  seiinre,  when 
the  leng)  neok  of  his  victim  waaia|pain  thmst  Ibrth,  and,  with  arms 
alill.  eatended,  Poigy  remained  as  qaiet'  as  a  mouse.  But  the 
nionisni  4^  terrapin  shellered  hi»  head-witiiintke  aheli,  the  hands 
of  the  captor  dosed  upon  him  with  a  clutch  from  which  there  was 
no  escaping.  "Onentertatiotheir  tker  vtttinftr'weretarned  upon  Uieir 
backs  ;iimd,- with  a  trinmphant  cbuckle^  the  oaptor  earned  off  his 
prey  to  the  solid  tussock.  > 

**  I  cannot  talk  to  you  for  an  hour,  John  Darrisi,«iy  U^-^-^not  for 
an  homw^rb V  food  fer  thought  in  ail  iktitf  tme*  Food  for 
thought  did  i^say  •!  -  Ay,  fer  how.  much  thought  t  I  am  thougbtfittk 
The  body-  craves  Ibod^  indeed^  only  itet  the  mind  may  diinky  a|id 
bakf'Oot  eai^thly  cares  are  loo'thie  mateital  -  It  'is  fiUs«lidod  and 
folly  to  speak  of  eating  as  a  mere  animal  necesiitf,  die'4ovef't»t 
whieU  n  vulgaHy  designated  an  aafaial'appetite.  ft  is  not^ao  with 
me.  The  taste  of  the  game  is  nediing  to  the  pldasme  of  taking  it 
— nothing  to  the  pleasure -of ^  preparing  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  material,  m^'^'<^<>M  who  are  to  enjoy  it  I  am  not'selftih,  I 
ehare  with  ail;  aad^  by  the  way,  John  r^avis,  I  feel  irei^  mneb  like 
whipping  the  MW  who  shows  no  ^capacity  to  appi^eciate.  I  am  a 
abb  of  BarmeOide<in  that  respect,  iBough  I  suspect^  JiAni,  yon 
kiwwn^^  af  the  Bamecides." 
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''Ko;  I  neirer  lieard  tell  of  them." 

**  So  1 8ttppoM  I  Wellf  I  won't  yei  yoa  by  taUdng  of  tm  people 
not  of  jour  a^^quaintanoe.  Now,  John,  tell  tlie  truth,— did  I  not 
aeem  to  joa  very  peculiar,  refy  remarkable,  and  atimnge — nay, 
Mmethmg  ridienloqs,  John,  when  yon  saw  ma^erawSng  after  the 
teirapinsr 

<<  Well,  to  say  troth,  lieutenant,  yon  did  seem  rather  ridiokBkfni. " 

**RidiGuloiiB  1  do  you  say  f  Well,  perhaps  I  I  fbigive  yon,  Jaok 
Dayis;  thou|^  there  are  times  when  to  hint  snch  a  word  to  me,  would 
insure  you  a  broken  head.    A  man  of  my  presenoe  ridionhMisP 

**  Oh  I  I  don't  mean  no  oifenoe,  lieotenani." 

''To  be  sura  noil  Do  I  not  know  that  I  But,  John,  think  of 
the  soup  that  we  shall  get  out  ai  these  tenapini.  Th^k  of  oar 
haUManred  eneampment;  and  do  yon  not  see  that  the  art  whioh 
traps  for  us  such  admirable  food,  rises  into  absohite  snblimityt 
Boom  hnndrods  of  yean  firam  now,  when  onr  graalrgrandehUdran 
think  of  the  sort  of  life  we  led  when  we  wero  figfatii^  to  seoue 
them  an  inheritsnoe,  they: will  record  this  adiioFement  of  mine 
m  worthy  of  Boman  fiune.  But  yon  denH  know  aaythong  of  the 
Bomani^  John." 

•^NotabitplMutenant.    Is  it  a  kmd  of  tem^nsr 

^  Yes,  indeedl  a  kind  of  terrapins  that  orawIM  orer  the  wMe 
earth,  and  claimed  it  for  their  own," 

^'Yon  don't  say  so  r 

^  True,  every  syllable ;  but  the  braed's  died  out,  Jdbn,  and  sueh 
ss  are  left  hav'n't  marrow  enough  in  'em  for  a  stew  for  a  single 
sqnad.  But,  John,  it  was  not  the  aoup  only  that  I  thought  of 
when  I  trapped  these  beauties.^  Did  yen  erer  feel  the  pleasure. 
John^  4i  ehasing  a  fox  T 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure :  athousand  times.    It's  primespori^  I  tell  you." 

''  But  you  never  ate  the  fox,  John  t** 

""  No,  indeed  1  the  stinking  creature  1" 

^  Well,  even  if  I  shouldn't  taste  these  terrapins,  the  pleasure  of 

their  ci^^ture  is  a  fesst    I  have  exereised  my  sldU,  my  ingenuity-* 

I  foel  that  my  right  hand  has  not  forgot  its  cunning.    That,  Jehn, 

^  of  practioe  that  proves  the  true  nature  of  the  man.    Ka 

well  satisfied  as  when  he  is  contriving,  inventing,  schema 
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ing,  pknning,  aud  showing  how  cuiming  he  can  be.  Whether  \V% 
red-fox  or  red-ooAt»  Jfoho,  it's  a  sort  of  happimw  to  chase,  and  imp, 
and  eatch,  ran  down  and  out  np.** 

**Irebkott  tfaflth  true,  liettUteant  I  feel  jial  so  when  rnt  on  a 
soout,  or  a  hunt,  or  anything  like  it;**  and  /ohn  Davis  was  reminded 
of  his  praotkw  witii  respect  to  Sergeant  Hastings.  He  began  to 
be  impatient  of  the  long  speeches  of  Porgy;  but  there  was  no  get- 
ting him  out  of  the  way,  except  at  his  own  pleasure. 

^  Talking  of  eutling  up,  /ohn,  brings  up  the  terrapins  to-morrow. 
Ybu  shall  see  what  a  surprise  I  shall  gi^e  the  camp.  You  shall 
see  what  a  thing  invention  is  I  .  How  beautiful  is  art!  Now  I 
ihall  dress  eaeh  of  these  beautieB  in  a  diflferent  style.  Steaks  and 
soup  yon  shall  have,  ai|d  enough  to  satisfy,  in  the  old  ftshion.  But 
I  hjive  sottke  inventions — I  thought  of  them  as  I  neared  the  log; 
and  when  the  cunning  senses  of  that  patriareh  there  almost  found 
me  out|  a  timely  grunt  silenced  his  doubt  With  that  grant  came 
the  idea  of  a  new  dish.  It  was  a  revelation.  That  terrapin,  I  said, 
shall  be  compounded  with  the  flesh  of  the  pcnrker  that  Joe  Witseli 
brought  into  camp  at  noon.  There  shall  be  a  hash  thatshall  make 
your  mouth  to  water.  There  shall  be  such  a  union  of  the  forces 
el* hog  and  terrapin  as  shall  make  them  irresistible;  and  yon  will 
then  learn  the  great  truth— great  to  us  at  short  commons  in  the 
swamp-^at  alligator  terrapin  is  a  dish  worthy  to  be  set  before 
aking.** 

John  Davis  looked  dubiously,  but  said — 

^  Yes,  I  reckon,  lieutenant^' 

'^  You  reckon!  well,  but  whither  do  you  goT  he  asked,  as  he 
saw  the  other  lay  down  his  rifle  and  prepare  to  go. 

*^  Fve  got  to  scout  for  two  hours,  out  here  on  the  skairts  of  the 
swamp.** 

"•  Very  good  I  But  before  you  go— have  you  a  handkerchief 
about  your 

'^A  mighty  old  one,  lieutenant** 

**'  The  very  one  for  my  purposes.  Mine  is  a  new  one,  John,  and 
meant  for  great  occasions,  when  I  am  entertaining  some  of  the  big 
bugs  in  epaulettes.  Let  me  have  it, — and — ^but — old  follow,  won't 
yoo  help  me  home  with  my  captivesr 
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'^  In  ooutae,  lieuteoant^  111  take  'em  all  for  you."  Aad  Joha  booh 
bad  the  monatera  gathered  ui\  and  on  hi»  8boul4en- 

*^  You  are  a  good  feUow,  John,  and  maeX  h^y<e  your  share  uf  tbe 
haah  as  well  as  atew«  Be  siire,  John,  that  yon  d^fitp  absent  your- 
self to-morrow.  I  WQuUba't  have  you  miss  th^,IIW6a  fpf;  the  w<^rld» 
There's  too  much  at  atnke.;  so  remember*  A  day  lost  .to  a  |[pod 
stcHnaoh  is  a  serious  gHeyanoe.  You  not  only  caanot  recall  it^  but 
it  affects  your  health  Ibe  day  nfter.    Doa't  inour  any  suph  pfonHy 

And  thus  taUdag,  Poigy  led  the  way,  and  jtke  two  j^arties  dis- 
appeared, togisthery  taking  the  backward  route,  ta  the  camp,  Davis 
wa»  beginning  to  be  impatient  of  lost.  time*.  But  Ijbere  w«0  bq 
way  to  rid  the  pieciaet  of  the  lieutenant's  fM(esenoe,,bHt  by  helping 
him  on  his  progresi^  and  the  epicure  was  mi  satiified  to  le^  him 
off  until  the  spoil  had  been  fiurly  deposited  ia  safety  in  the  shadoif 
of  Porgy's  tent  Leaving  the  ei»cure  to  stir  up  Tom,  the  oookr-r 
for  he  was  not  the  man  to  sleep,  till  all  thiagB  weve  dipoussed 
and  arranged  with  this  able  agent  of  bis  pleasuiaa— Joha  Daids 
stole  away  unseen,  and  proceeded,  withovt  fiirther  intanruption,  in 
search  of  his  own  peculiar  piey.  De  succeeded  in  detachiag  hk 
own  steed  from  the  group,  and  in  oanying  away  a  couple  of  heavy 
broadswords.  It  now  needed  only  that  he  should  dMduot.  hii 
lifal  in  safe^  to  tbe  spot  chosen  tut  the  proposed  dueL 
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^  Whit  nirage  mui  ts  this  t    What  flarfal  atrife 
WUkm  nig te  ti»  ahaddar  in  lb*  ilMmr  halk  ?» 

l^E  spot  choMn  by  John  Davia  fo^  the  aoene^  of  mortal  eombntv 
waji  well  dJoulated,  bo  leas  for  thie  than  for  the  conflict  of  mortal 
pankmfi.  The  area  vvaa  suffictently  lit^  for  unembarraefied  action 
with  the  broadsword,  while  the  trees  oompletely  epcircled  it^  ami 
jahrouded  it  from  eight  of  all  without  The  ground  itself  was  a 
mere  sandbuik ;  such  as,  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  will  spmetimes 
rise  suddenly  out  from  a  swamp,  and  drink  up  the  still  trickling 
waters  of  a  streamlet  running  beside  iv.  The  stairKght  gave  a 
sufficiently  strong  light  for  the  combat,  and  the  moon  whs  now 
about  to  rise.  Davis  aiurveyed  the  ground  in  silence,  and  with 
something  of  grave  reflection  crowding  upon  his  mind  as  lie  did  sa 
His  desire  for  revenge  had  made  him  almost  entirely  unmindful  of 
the  possible  results  to  himself  of  the  contemplated  struggle ;  and 
now  that  he  looked  upon  the  sands,  so  sooi^  as  lie  thought,  to  mnk 
up  the  blood  of  himself  or  his  enemy,  or  botb,  his  reflectionB  were 
neither  so  calm  nor  so  pleasant  as  lie  could  lutve  wished  tbem* 
Not  that  be  feared  death ;  but  the  idea  had  not  often  forced  itself 
upon  him  before  as  a  near  prospect,  and  it  does  not  leaaen  one's 
bravery,  that  he  should  meditate  the  danger  even  when  he  advances 
to  encovnter  it. 

John  Davis  did  begin  to  think  of  the  prospect  before  him ;  but 
the  die  was  cast,  and  no  useful  jpesult  could  possibly  arise  from  his 
reflections  now,  as  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  his 
determination  could  be  changed.  That  was  forbidden  by  the 
genera]  sense  of  society  in  the  quarter  in  which  he  lived;  and 
striving  heartily  to  dismiss  all  consideration  from  his  mind,  save 
that  which  told  him  of  the  injuries  he.  was  to  avenge,  he  fiisteaed 
to  A  neighbouriDg  tree  the  horse  which  was  destined  for  the  sarvi- 
14» 
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vor,  and  plunging  back  into  the  swamp,  took  his  way  towards  the 
place  where  the  prisoners  were  kept. 

But  the  time  which  Davis  had  lost  in  the  terrapin  hunt  with  his 
superior,  and  in  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  horse  and  the 
weapons,  had  not  been  left  unemployed  by  others.  There  was  a 
wild  spirit  at  work  and  sleepless  in  the  camp  of  the  Partisans, 
which  was  even  more  terrible  and  threatening  than  that  of  our 
jealous  duellist  It  has  not  been  foi^tten  that,  in  the  interview 
between  Davis  and  Sergeant  Hastings,  they  had  been  startled  at 
its  dose  by  the  ekiritch  laughter  of  the  mfaniac,  Frampton.  There 
was  a  strange  metliod  in  the  madness  of  this  now  savage  person. 
He  had  eagerly  dnink  in  the  language  of  the  parties,  and  with  a 
calculation  and  cunning  which  we  are  apt  mistakenly  to  suppose 
inconsistent  with  insanity,  he  had  treasured  the  matter  in  his 
memory,  and  prepared  to  mar  the  plans  and  preparations  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own.  He  suffered  Davis  to  depart,  and  f>r  a  time 
he  watched  his  movements.  Satisfied  of  his  absence,  if  not  of  his 
immediate  whereabouts,  the  maniac  emerged  again  from  the  swamp, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  hut  in  which  the  sergeant  was  imprisoned. 
Hastings,  anxiously  awaiting  his  rival's  coming,  had  not  slept.  He 
looked  up  in  the  im|K*rfeot  starlight,  as  the  huge  form  of  Frampton 
darkened  the  entrance.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  form  of  Davis 
had  suddenly  shot  into  great  bntk  and  height,  but  he  soon  dis- 
missed the  notion  that  such  was  the  case,  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
ascribing  it  to  cowardice  that  he  should  think  so. 

**Is  that  }'on,  John  Davis  T 

•*  Come  P  said  the  maniac, — ^"  come  P 

**How  can  I  come,  John  Davis,"  was  the  reply,  "unless  you  cut 
tlie  cord  f     Fm  tied,  you  know,  hand  and  foot,  and  can't  budge  a 

Without  a  word,  the  maniac  entered  and  did  as  he  was  required. 
He  divided  the  ropes  with  a  hunting  knife,  which  he  carried  at 
his  jprdle.  He  might  just  as  easily  have  cut  the  jugulars  of 
the  victim ;  but  he  did  not,  and  quietly  restore<l  the  weapon  to 
his  belt. 

« Comer  said  he. 

Hastings  roae  from  his  rashes,  feeling  very  stiff  and  sore.    H« 
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stretdied  himaelf  with  a  painful  effort,  aad  wondered  bow  lieahoold 
ever  be  able  to  handle  the  br«^8woid. 

^  A  d — d  hard  bed  IVe  had  of  it,  John  Davisi  and  all  my  joiato 
feel  as  if  they  wanted  greaaing. ,  A  sup  of  Jamaica,  now,  wouldnH 
be  a  bad  thing,    I  want  something  to  warm  me  before  I  fight." 

"  ComeT'  was  the  sulien  monosyllable  of  the  maniac  in  answer. 

'^Cornel  Is  that  all  that  you  can  say,  I  wonder T  growled 
Hastings  in  reply ;  something  wondering  at  the  suUenneas  and 
unsociability  of  one  whom  he  was  about  to  indulge  wilh  a  fight 
But  he  did  not  oppose  the  wishes  of  his  visitor,  and,  of  a  suddant 
appeared  to  think  it  prudent  to  forbear  further  speech  to  so  moody 
a  companion.  Stretching  himself  accordingly,  with  infinite  yawn* 
ingS)  the  sergeant  slowly  complied  with  the  requisition  of  his. 
visitor,  and  &>llowed  him  forth  from  the  huL 

Now,  but  that  madness  is  whimsical  in  its  purposes,  the  proba* 
bility  is  that  Frampton  would  have  used  the  knife  upon  Hastings, 
as  he  had  already  done  upon  Olough,  lu  a  most  summary  manner. 
But  the  insane  man  usually  exhibits  the  possession  of  no  little 
vanity.  A  diseased  self-esteem  is  apt  to  be  an  active  condition  in 
the  mind  of  most  lunatics,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  their 
mental  overthrow.  The  madman's  vanity  is  doiighted  when  he 
can  show  you  that  he  sehemes  and  contrives.  He  loves  to  startle 
you.  He  anxiously  seeks  to  extort  from  you  aeknowledgments  of 
this  character,  and  would  seem  to  be  pleased  with  complicating  hia 
own  purposes,  if  only  to  compel  your  admiration.  The  lingering 
reason  ^till  strives  to  maintain  some  of  the  shows  of  its  autliority 
— of  its  presence,  at  all  events — in  the  brain  of  the  unhappy  man, 
in  which  it  iiarbours,  like  the  fiery  volume  in  the  core  of  the  volcano 
only  for  explosion.  Feeble,  wilful,  and  deprived  of  all  its  best 
auxiliara  of  steadfastness  and  judgment,  it  still  seeks,  if  not  to 
establish,  to  assert  its  supremacy.  How  it  plana,  with  what  efibrt ; 
how  contrives ;  how  chuckles  over  its  contrivances ;  and  with  what 
grotesque  ingenuity  it  will  combine  and  create  I  This  cunning  of 
the  maduian  is,  perhaps,  the  true  key — ^if  there  be  any — to  hia 
disorder.  Properly  studied,  and  you  may  find  in  it  the  clue  to  his 
secret)  and  in  some  degree  the  suggestions  foir  bis  guidance. 

Now,  Frampton  had  shown  himself  tbiia  ounning  and  wlkit 
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bAsbt  %  wUiDeiea)  fashion,  when  we  first  found  him  squat,  watching 
behind  the  hovel  where  Hastings  was  imprisoned.  He  had  made 
liis  way  to  thai  spot  with  the  full  purpose  of  destroying  the  pri- 
soner as  he  had  destroyed  Oloogh,  in  the  same  situation.  The 
appreaoh  of  Darie  had  oompetled  him  for  the  moment  to  forbear, 
and  to  lurk  in  waiting.  As  he  Hstened,  and  heard  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  duel,  i6  suggested  by  oar  Goose-Oreeker,  the  mercurial 
ft»cies  €A  the  madman  adopted  the  affainr  as  his  own.  He  had 
watobed,  accordingly,  till  Davis  had  gone  to  efiect  his  preparations, 
and  had  then  chosen  his  time,  as  we  hare  seen,  to  complete  for  him 
what  he  had  so  i^^eli  begun.  We  see  how  far  he  has  succeeded. 
Btill  unknown  by  the  prisoner — ^for  he  avoided  all  unnecessary 
•speech,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  place  did  not  allow  of  his  detec- 
tion— the  maniac  led  the  way  at  once  through  the  creek,  taking  a 
route  different  from  that  which  would  have  been  pursued  by  Davis. 

^  Come  P  he  cried  impatiently  to  Hastings,  as  the  latter  floun- 
dered slowly  and  with  difiiculty  through  the  mire  and  water. 
•*  Come  r 

The  sei^geant  did  his  best  to  keep  up  with  his  conductor,  but  he 
found  it  no  easy  matter.  Familiar  with  the  swamps — a  wild 
diVeUer  in  their  depths — ^Frattipton  strode  away  ahnost  as  easily  as 
if  upon  the  solid  land.  He  picked  no  path — ^he  availed  hhnself  oi 
no  ^endly  log,  offering  sure  footing  and  an  unimpeded  path  th rough 
the  slough ;  but  dashing  in,  through  bad  and  good  alike,  he  led 
the  luckless  sergeant  over  a  territory  the  worst  he  had  ever  in  his 
Hfe  travelled.  Occasionally,  the  maniac  would  pause,  as  the  other 
lingered  behind,  to  utter  the  expressive  monosyllable—*^  Come  I"  a 
thrilling,  half-suppressed  sound,  which,  from  his  lips,  had  a  singu- 
larly imposing  accent  in  the  ears  of  his  destined  victim. 

The  fiktigue  of  this  progress  served  in  some  degree  to  excite  the 
apprehensions  of  the  captive  sergeant ;  particularly  as  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  guide  seemed  so  much  larger  than  those  which  belonged 
to  Davis.  How  had  the  latter  grown  ?  He  shook  off  this  thought 
as  well  as  he  could,  ascribing  it  to  his  own  imbecility,  and  trying 
to  account  for  the  apparent  size  of  his  enemy,  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  exaggeratiTe  meditiia  of  the  imperfect  Hght  through  which  he 
lietiehl  hks.    SliUiris nuaginatiion  wtts painfully  impressed, and  he 
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Imlf  ii^ished  himself  faitiy  safe  trora  the  enoounter.  But  when  he 
thought  of  the  hrother  of  Bella  Humphries,  and  his  superior  rights, 
and  superior  power  for  vengeanoe,  he  plucked  up  courage,  and  con- 
gratulated liimeetf  oa  the  «hoioe  which  fortune  oSer^  him  between 
the  two  enemies.  He  toiled  forward  accordingly,  with  most  praise^ 
worthy  perseverance,  at  the  bidding  of  the  maniao,  who  attU  kept 
ahead,  until  they  f^iached  a  hauimook-^a  solemn-looking  place 
enough — closely  embowered  irith  tke  highest  pines,  and  almost 
isolated  by  the  long  and  sinuous  iagune,  through  whieh  SVampton 
had  already  soramblwL  The  sergeant  shuddered  to  behold  the 
hbck^lookiDg  water,  the  depth  of  whidi  seemed  tinmeasurable. 
But  .FVampton  stood  upon  tiie  hammock,  tidl,  seemingly,  as  onn 
of  its  pinee^  and  waited  for  the  victim,  and  welcomed  him  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  still  that  stem  monoeyllable — ^  Come  I** 

The  prospeet  disquieted  the  nerves  of  our  seigeant,  already  con* 
siderably  disordered. 

'^U^  P*  he  cried,  with  a  sfavdder,  as  he  looked  at  the  Iagune, 
and  thought  of  its  depth  and  blackness.  *^  Am  I  to  go  through 
this  ?    It  will  take  me  to  the  neek." 

The  maniac  waved  hmi  forward  impatiently. 

^Surely,"  thought  Hastings^  ^hcwill  give  me  time  to  rest  fbr 
awhile.  He  will  not  be  ftn*  the  fight  right  away.  I  have  scarcely 
any  breath." 

**  Oome  P'  cried  his  enemy  to  him  across  the  lagnne.  It  was  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  desperation  that  the  sergeant  plunged  into  it,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  a  bed  of  mixed  mire  and  water,  which  closed 
round  hiin  instantly,  ahnoet  to  h«  ^middle.  There  was  no  help 
bat  to  struggle  formurd  through  the  ooae^nto  which,  while  station* 
ary,  he  ebntinned  to  sink.  With  unsteady  footing  be  scrambled 
through  the  slovgh,  and  drenched  and  dripping,  chilled  and 
breathless,  he  at  length  stood  upon  the  bank,  confronted  by  the 
person  who  bad  led  him  thus  for  through  perilous  ways.  At  the 
moment,  a  wild  and  terrible  langh, — a  »hrill  demoniac  screech 
gave  him  welcome ;  and  he  recoiled  from  the  sound  and  from  the 
•trange  person  who  now  met  his  eyes,  with  anmitigated  horror. 

^  Who-«-who  are  you?"  demanded  Haatings  in  feeUe  inquirvi 
"Whereas  John  Daviar 
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^'JoliD  Davis!  Ha!  hm!  hm!  Jolm  DuTis!  Y«!  John  iHivk. 
Com^!  oomer 

Sach  waB  the  response  of  the  nmdman. 

"^Oh I  yon  are  to  lead  ne  to  him T  said  the  other,  but  imper- 
fectly reassured. 

'^Corner  was  all  the  reply. 

"^  But  he  told  me  he  would  come  for  me  himsdl" 

'^Come!"  in  a Toioe  of  thunder;  and  like  afierce  spirit  of  wrath, 
the  maniac  waved  his  arms  aloft^  in  the  direction  of  the  deeper 
and  darker  woods — a  forest  wall,  dense  and  dark,  which  spread 
away  im^Mnetrahly  befiore  them.  The  nerves  of  Hasting  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  oommand.  The  action  of 
the  stranger  awed  him.  The  teniUe  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
paralyse  all  the  fiumlties  ci  ihe  victim.  He  went  fbrward  passivdy, 
as  a  buUock  to  the  slaughter.  The  maniac  led  the  way  without 
looking  behind  him.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  oUier  must 
follow.  More  than  once  the  sergeant  found  himself  measuring  the 
nze  and  estimating  the  powers  of  his  conductor.  Had  he  been 
weaponed,  it  might  have  been  easy  to  spring  upon  his  guide,  and 
strike  him  down  without  resistanee.  But  Hastings  could  not 
bring  his  wiU  to  cooperation  with  bis  thougbta.  Besides,  this  was 
not  his  man.  "^  Were  it  John  Davis  dt  Bill  Humphries  now  P 
was  his  muttered  conclusion  as  he  went  forward. 

The  two  penetrated  the  thick  forest,  and  passed  througli  a  dense 
tofte  of  some  fifty  paoeB.1  Suddenly,  the'  scene  opened  beibre  them, 
upon  a  space,  and  into  a  degree  of  light,  that,  emerging  as  they  did 
fit>m  the  darkness,  seemed  really  to  blind  and  dazzle  the  prisoner'ti 
eyesL  The  hammock  was  here  quite  bald,  showing  somewhat  like 
what  the  western  men  call  the  ^  Door  Prairie," — that  is,  they  come 
upon  it  as  through  a  door  in  the  woods.  Suoh  it  was  upon  a 
small  scale. 

Hastings  looked  upwards.  The  deep  vaults  of  heaven  were  bare, 
and  spread  clear  before  him,  without  a  cloud,  and  flowered  with 
its  profuse  myriads  of  stars,  looking  down  upon  the  two  with  a 
loving  softness,  as  if  there  were  no  crimes  to  be  wept  over  in  tha 
--<^le  world  of  humanity «  The  moon,  too^  had  sent  up  in. the  east 
'  glory,  the  harbinger  of  her  own  coming,  which  spread  itMf 
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a&r  like  a  gBxaj  yeil,  dearij  dsongKishable  from  the  starlight 
which  it  now  began  to  supersede. 

The  wild  man  paused,  looked  brieflj  upon  the  rich  assemblage 
above  him,  turned  back  to  beckon  his  companion,  and  once  more, 
with  a  waving  hand,  led  the  way  over  the  prairie.  ^Hastings 
followed  fike  a  tame  dog.  In  a  few  moments  tiiej  had  gained  a 
tree—a  huge  cj-prcss  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hammock — and  there  the  maniac  paused.  Acqtthring  confidence 
as  he  came  up,  Hastings  approaehed  his  conductor,  aud  was  abotit 
to  speak  to  him,  when,  with  a  &iger  upon  his  lips,  he  silenced  the 
forthcoming  speech  bj  a  look,  while  he  pointed  to  his  feet.  The 
sergeant  locked  down  upon  the  spot,  and  started  back  with  some- 
thing like  astonishment,  if  not  terror,  in  his  countenance. 

They  stood  before  a  newly  made  grave — the  clay  freshly  piled 
above  it,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  spot  indicated  a  recent 
burial.  The  maniac  did  not  heed  the  expression  of  the  sergeant's 
fece;  but  after  a  moment,  seemingly  of  deliberation,  he  prostrated 
himself  before  the  grave. 

Much  wondering  at  what  he  saw,  Hastings  awaited  in  silence 
the  further  progress  of  the  scene.  Nor  did  he  wait  long.  The 
maniac  prayed — and  such  a  prayer*— such  an  appeal  to  a  spirit 
supposed  to  be  then  wandering  by,  and  hearing  him,  was  never 
before  uttered.  Incoherent  sometimes,  and  utterly  wild,  it  was 
nevertheless  fall  of  those  touches  of  sublimed  human  feeling  which 
oharaoterise  the  holiest  aspirations  of  love,  and  which,  while  they 
warm  and  kindle,  purify  at  the  same  time,  and  noUy  elevate. 
His  prayer  wss  to  his  departed  wife.  He  prayed  her  forgiveness 
for  a  thousand  unkindnesses, — a  thousand  instances  of  neglect-^ 
of  querulous  rebuke — of  positive  injustice,  with  ail  which  he 
bitterly  reproached  himself.  Ilien  followed  a  tender  and  really 
exquisite  description  of  the  humble  and  secret  pleasures  which  they 
had  known  together^-the  joys  of  thm  childhood  and  youtli,  and 
the  enumeration  of  many  little  incidents  of  domestic  occurrence, 
<tf  which  he  now  reminded  the  hovering  spirit  Tears  poured  from 
him  freely  as  he  repeated  them,  an^,  for  a  few  momeats,  the  wild 
man  was  absolutely  softened  into  calm ;  but  the  change  was  terri- 
fic which  described  her  cniel*  murder ;  how,  stridden  down  by  the 
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bnital  ioktieiT,  she  lay  trampled  upon  the  floor,  ^ag  at  last  in 
torture,  with  her  infant,  yet  unborn,  adding  its  piayeni  to  that  of 
Its  mother  for  the  vengeanoe  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

This  brought  him  to  the  point  when  the  trial  most  come  on 
with  his  victim.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  roshed  madlj  towards 
Hastings.  The  sergeant  to  whom  the  latter  part  of  the  prayer 
bad  taught  his  danger,  prepared  to  ily  in  terror.  But  the  swift 
foot  of  the  maniac  was  after  him,  and  his  strong  arm  hurled  him 
backward  upon  the  grave,  over  wbiob  the  victim  stumbled  he^ 
long,  ^rawUng  hopelessly  upon  his  face.  His  heart  entirely  failed 
fi>r  the  moment.  He  cried  out  aloud  in  his  desp«flration,  as  he  beheld 
the  maniac  bounding  towards  him.  He  cried  akmd,  and  the 
echoes  only  replied ;  and  a  white  owl  that  hooted  from  the  cypran 
over  the  grave,  moaned  mockingly  in  answer  tx>  his  cry.  The 
fierce  executioner  seiaed  him  witb  a  grasp  which  defied  and  disr 
dained  aU  resistance*  He  dragged  him  to  the  grave-Hstretched 
him  out  upon  it,  placed  his  knee  apon  his  busast,  and  with  that 
dreadful  screech  which  fitly  accompanied  his  movements,  he  drew 
Uie  always  band  knife  from  the  bdt  which  contained  it 

** Mercy!  meicyr  implor^  the  sergeant,  while  his  shout  of 
terror — a  isoibe  beyond  his  own — ^rang  wildly  through  the  swamp 
and  forest^  cmving  mercy,  and  craving  it  in  vain. 

**  You  showed  her  noae ! — ^none !  You  struck  her  down— your 
Coot  was  upon  heiv  and  she  died  under  it    Come— come  1" 

The  maniac  was  impatient  for  his  prey,  and  he  yelled  soorafuUif 
at  the  impotent  struggles  of  his  victim.  At  that  moment  a  loud 
'  voice  was  faeasd  calling  to  them  from  the  swamp^  The  wild  man, 
with  all  the  caprice  of  insanity,  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he  heard  it; 
and,  seiaittg  that  moment  of  release,  the  sergeant  also  started  up, 
and  rushed  away  to  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  voices 

The  maniac  looked  at  the  fugitive  scornftilly,  and  for  a  brief 
space  did  not  offer  to  pursue ;.  but  the  delay  was  only  momentaty. 
In  another  instant,  Hastings  heaid  the  bounding  tramp  of  his 
heavy  feet — he  lieard  the  ominous  screech  of  his  enemy,  speaking 
iftath  to  his  imagination ;  and  a  fresh  speed  came  to  hira  from  his 
^ed  terrors.  He  shouted  ever,  as  he  flew,  to  the  approaching 
I,  and  had- the  satisfaction  to  find  tbat  his  cry  was  responded 
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to  by  the  voice  flearer  at  laatA.  He  ruihed  into  tbe  little  wood 
which  septtTAted  him  from  the  mire,  tbroogh  which  he  h«d  groped 
hie  way  before  with  so  much  difllealtj.  The  wretch  prayed  as  be 
ran — ^probaMy  for  the  firat  tipe  in  hie  lifo-^nd  'the  cold  sweat 
trickled  over  his  fiioe  as  he  uttered  his  first  fervent  appeal  to  his 
God 

The  prrfer  was  iinheard---eerta(iDly  unheeded.  The  maniac 
was  upon  faisi,  and  the  first  bound  which  the  lugitife  made  into 
the  mire  of  the  swamp,  was  precipitated  by  the  handiof  the  avenger. 
Bushing  inio  the  mud  after  hhn,  ^  maniac  grappled  wiih  him 
there.  Though  hopeless  of  his  own  strength  in  the  contest  with 
one  scfiirhiB  eupefior,  and  only  desirous  of  saving  hioweif  unhurt 
until  Davis — for  it  was  he  who  now  approached  them^-ehonkl 
come  up  to  his  relief  Hastings  presented  a  stout  front,  and  resolutely 
engaged  in  the  conflict..  He  shouted  all  the  while  the  struggle 
W8S  going  on,  and  his  shouts  were  chorused  by  the  dreadful  yells 
of  his  murderer. 

**Come  to  me  quickly,  John  Davis — quickly — quickly — for 
(juU^s  sake,  come,  or  I  am  murdered  P 

'^C^me!  coineP  cried  the  murderer,  in  mockery;  and  the 
sound  of  his  victim's  voice  died  away  in  a  hoarse  gurgle,  as  the 
strong  arm  of  the  maniac  thrust  down  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
wretch  deep  into  the  mire,  where  he  held  it  as  long  as  the  body 
continued  to  show  signs  of  life.    Davis  at  last  came  up. 

**  Wbere  is  the  prisoner,  Frampton? — where  is  Hastings!" 

"  Ho  !  bo !  ho !  See  you  not — see  you  not  ? — he  is  here — 
look!"  And  he  pointed  him  to  the  legs  of  the  victim,  which 
seemed  to  move  still  above  tbe  mire. 

^  Great  God !  man,  pull  him  out — pull  him  out,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  Frampton !"  And,  as  be  spoke,  tbe  Goose-Creeker,  horrified 
by  what  be  saw,  bounded  into  the  mire  himself  for  the  extrication 
of  tbe  dying  man.  But,  at  bis  approach,  tbe  wild  savage  thrust 
the  victim  still  more  deeply  into  the  ooze,  until  it  was  evident,  from 
the  quiet  of  tbe  body,  long  before  Davis  could  extricate  him,  that 
all  life  bad  departed. 

^  Why  have  you  done  this,  Frampton  f"  cried  the  aroused  and 
disappointed  partisan   to  tbe   murderer;    but  the  maniac  onl? 
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relied  bj  another  of  hk  tairiUe  scraeebea,  as,  boondiagoui  of  the 
mira,  he  took  his  waj  b»ck  to  the  g»re  where  his  wife  by. buried. 
The  feelings  of  Davis  were  meUuicholy  aod  0elf-re]Hroachful  enough, 
as  be  returned  slowly  to  the  encampment  He  felt,  in  some  de- 
gree^ as  if  he  had  been  the  murderer  of  the  wretched  captive.  He 
was  guilty,  in  one  sense,  and  might  be  severely  punished  for 
breadi  of  trust  and  neglect  of  duty ;  but  the  secret  of  his  error 
was  pretty  much  his  own,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  confess 
it  The  maniac  was  not  the  person  to  reveal  it  His  insanity 
made  him  heedless  of  the  offmoea  which  he  had  no  motive  him- 
self to  punish.  Enoi^h  for  him,  that  he  had  done  something 
more  towards  the  satis&ction  of  the  one  passion  of  his  life  -^hfi 
avenging  of  his  wife's  murder 
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»  O^  thotCht  nu/  tread  that  toady  wild, 
And  oanrinff  on  each  tree. 
May  dream  that  aoBie,  who  oaoe  have  andlM* 

WtUaUUbethMetOMei 
The  bark  o'er  former  names  hath  ffrowm 
Tet  there  Is  one  remains,  alone, 
Whose  freshMse  cannot  (la»^ 
A  spirit  memory  comes  by  night, 
To  make  its  fading  traoes  bright.** 

EviK  as  the  pilgrim,  bound  upon  some  long  trarel,  pauses  l>y 
tbe  wayside  to  plant  a  flower,  or  utter  a  devout  prayer  upon  the 
spot  once  sacred  to  some  sweet  affection,  which  he  would  not  will« 
ingly  forget;  so,  gentle  reader,  ere  we  depart  for  scenes  of  trial 
and  vicissitudes  whose  issues  we  may  not  foresee,  let  us  pause  for 
a  moment,  and  wander  aside  together  into  walks  of  solitude,  and 
regions  which  are  hallowed  by  powers  greater  than  those  of  earth. 
The  grave  is  not  simply  a  monitor ;  it  is  a  power.  Instinctively 
the  heart  sinks  under  its  silent  spells.  We  naturally  feel  a  dimi- 
nution of  hardihood  and  courage,  of  strength  and  audacity,  when 
we  stand  above  the  little  hillock  which  hides  from  us  the  form  of 
him  who  once  trod  the  earth  with  a  powerful  footstep  and  a  swell- 
ing heart  And  if  your  mood  be  contemplative,  as  it  should  be, 
after  the  scenes  of  wild  strife  and  savage  excitements  through 
which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  conduct  you,  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ing relief,  perhaps,  to  turn  aside  for  a  few  brief  moments  from  the 
camp  of  our  partisans,  and  look,  ere  we  shall  have  left  the  sacred 
precincts,  upon  the  ancient  burial-place  of  Dorchester.  As  yet, 
the  spot  is  one  in  which  Death  is  a  fresh  empire.  Here  he  dwells 
in  full  commerce  with  the  living.  The  old  cemetery,  and  the 
village  church  and  spire,  are  still  in  the  daily  use  of  a  populous 
neighbourhood.  It  is  destined,  however,  to  an  early  change ;  and 
the  picture  of  it  that  we  show  you  now,  will  soon  be  obliterated. 
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leaving  few  vestiges  of  what  we  may  at  this  moment  behold.  The 
time  will  come,  and  very  shortly,  when  this  venerable  shrine  will 
be  in  ruins,  when  yon  old  tower  will  be  dismantled  and  ovei^ 
thrown,  and  when  these  silent  graves  and  solid  tombs  will  all 
disappeai*,  levelled  with  the  sands,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  vast 
weeds  and  dense  growth  of  a  new  alid  uneoikscious  forest  Fifty 
years  hence,  behold  the  prospect.  We  leave  the  great  thorough&re, 
and  the  woods  girdle  us  thickly.  The  very  streets  of  the  village, 
the  scene  of  so  many  eventSi  so  mirthful  and  so  excited  once,  are 
overgrown  with  triumphant  pines  and  cedars.  They  crowd  fitly 
here,  among  the  shrines  of  Death,  as  trophies  of  that  sleepless  con- 
queror. They  shroud  from  light,  and  thus  shrouding,  seem  to 
hallow  and  to  sanctify  the  spot  You  shall  pursue  your  quest,  and 
seek  out  the  few  memorials  which  remain,  without  dread  of  the 
thoughtless  jeer  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  heartle9s  laugh  of  un- 
sympathising  irreverence.  Living  man  disturbs  not  often  thb 
sacred  neighbourhood.  The  spot  has  no  attractions  for  the  hurry- 
ing cvowd.  Here  nature  has  ttirown  up  no  heights  of  grandeur. 
Here  she  descends  in  no  glorious  torrents^  The  place  is  a  simple 
plain,  overrun  with  a  tangled  forest  growth,  showing  £6r  ruin  only, 
or  a  savage  untutorod  nature.  The  whole  region,  to  the  ordinary 
mood,  is  uninviting  and  desdate  enough.  Desolating  it  is,  but  to 
us  who  know  something  of  its  history,  it  is  not  wholly  uninviting^ 
We  shall  recall  many  sweet  sad  histories  in  this  silent  ramble.. 
We  shall  gather  something  for  thought  from  these  mansions  of 
decay ;  and  Death,  bearing  the  torch  for  life,  shail  show  us  his 
most  secret  places  and  teach  us  his  most  solemn  truths. 

One  reflection  commonly  occurs  to  us  in  the  survey  of  tlie 
fabrics  of  ancient  times,  and  while  we  feel  the  contrast  with  our 
own  (terlbrniances,  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  survey.  How 
much  more  9olid  tjian  outs,  seem  to  have  been  the  tastes  of  out 
ancestors!  How  earpast  did  they  appear  in  all  their  labours! 
They  seem  to  have  built  rather  for  their  children  than  themselvea 
Now,  alas !  who  is  it  that  plants  or  builds  for  other  generations 
than  his  own  f  How  sad  this  reflection,  how  full  of  omen,  when  we 
regard  this  change  as  significant  of  a  change  in  character — as 
^.xpressive  of  a  decay  of  moral  puipost^,  and,  accordingly,  of  moiai 
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power.  In  other  words,  they  seem  to  have  contempkted  uses. 
Our  object  is  ap^arances.  How  nobler,  bow  i»  leae  eekfieh,  were 
their  tastes  and  objects  I  They  honoured  death,  while  rearing  such 
vaults  as  these*  How  thick  and  huge,  cumbroos  perhaps,  l»it  time- 
deiyiog.  Is  it  a  nobler  seBtiment,  a  more  Christian  huoHlity  that 
prompts  us,  now-a^days,  in  our  forest  country,  simply  to  put  our 
doad  away  from  our  sight,  and  ao  leave  the  unprotected  hillock 
which  covers  the  sacred  remains,  that  the  rains  of  a  single  year 
shall  obliterate  all  earthly  traces  of  the  being  that  we  professed  to 
love!  We  err  in  deeming  it  an  idle  vanity  to  bestow  care  and  ^ 
pains  and  art  and  beauty  on  a  human  monument,  set  up  in  the 
domains  of  death.  Love  and  veneration  delight  io  such  tributes, 
and  are  justified  by  all  the  affections,  and  all  the  eharities,  and  all 
the  humanities  of  life.  Indeed,  there  is  a  powerful  moral  to  be 
adduced  from  the  survey  of  the  noble  monument.  How  impressive 
is  the  lesson  that  teaches  us  that  all  the  worth,  and  valour,  and 
nobleness  of  the  being  whom  we  thus  honour,  were  yet  unavailing 
to  afford  security  against  the  inexorable  Fate.  The  thick  and 
massive  tomb  seems  also  well  conceived  to  illustrate  those  impassable 
barriers  which  shut  out  the  living  man  entirely  from  him  who  has 
ahready  shaken  off  the  coil  of  mortality.  We  stand  before  the 
tomb,  gazing  vainly  into  the  blank  region  of  another  world  which 
we  are  soon  to  enter.  And  when  the  vault  Is  rent  asunder,  as  in 
the  one  now  before  us,  and  we  see  nothing,  may  we  not  infer  the 
ascent  upward  of  the  triumphant  spirit,  throwing  aside  all  the  idle 
estraintd,  even  of  the  affection  that  would  keep  it  for  ever  to  itself, 
and  rising,  on  the  transparent  wings  of  an  eternal  morning,  to  the 
fair  and  wooing  mansions  of  etemid  bliss  ? 

And  there  is  the  old  church,  like  a  thoughtful  matron,  sitting  in 
quiet  contemplation  among  her  children.  Their  graves  are  all 
around  her ;  but  she,  deserted  by  those  she  taught  and  cherieiiQd, 
without  even  the  tongue  to  deplore  them — dumb,  as  ft  were,  with  her 
excess  of  woe — she  still  sits,  a  monument  like  themselves,  not  only 
of  their  worship,  but  of  the  faith  which  she  taught  It  is  a  grac^ 
ful  ruin,  that  will  awaken  all  your  veneration,  if  the.gnawing  cares 
of  gain,  and  the  world's  baser  collision,  have  not  kept  it  too  long 
inactive.     It  stands  up,  like  some  old  warrior,  grey  with  many 
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winters,  scarred  and  buffeted  with  conflictiog  storms  and  strites, 
bat  still  nprightr^^U  erects  The  high  altar,  the  sacred  ornaments, 
the  rich  pews,  like  the  people  who  honoured  and  occupied  them, 
are  torn  away  and  g^e.  Decay  and  rude  hands  have  dealt  with 
them,  as  death  has  dealt  with  the  worshippers.  The  walls  and 
roof  are  but  little  hurt  The  tower  has  been  stricken  and  shattered, 
but  still  more  hallowed  by  the  lightning  which  has  done  it.  Some 
white  owls  are  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  but  as  they  are  innocent,  anc 
seem  in  venerable  keeping  with  the  place,  the  gentle  spirit  will  hold 
them  sacred  from  harm ;  and  may  no  profane  hand  drive  them 
away. 

Here,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  is  a  goodly  cluster  of  tombs, 
fringed  in  thickly  by  the  pine  and  cedar.  The  cattle  stray  here 
at  noonday  for  the  shady  quiet,  not  less  than  fi>r  the  rank  grass 
which  the  spot  affords.  They  are  not  the  least  gentle  of  its  visit- 
ors. Rude  hands,  in  some  cases,  have  torn  away  and  broken  up, 
in  stnfiil  wantonness,  the  thick  marble  slabs  whidb  covered  the 
vaults,  and  recorded  the  history  of  their  indwellers.  This  was  a 
double  wrong — a  wrong  to  those  of  whom  they  told,  and  not  less 
a  wrong  to  those  who  read,  and  who  might  have  won  useful 
knowledge  from  a  lesson  at  the  grave.  Here,  now,  is  the  bone  of 
an  arm — a  slender  bone — perhaps  that  of  a  woman.  It  lies  before 
us,  unconscious  of  its  exposure*  We  will  disturb  it  no  further — 
enough,  if  what  we  have  seen  shall  have  the  effect  of  persuading  us 
to  regard  with  less  complacency  the  vigour,  and  the  power,  and  the 
beauty  in  our  own.    Pass  on. 

Here  we  may  muse  £or  hours,  and  our  thoughts  shall  be  as 
various  as  the  records  we  have  about  us.  Some  of  these  tombs 
belong  to  history.  Here  lies  one  of  a  man  who  was  killed  and 
scalped  at  Goose  Grti^k,  in  the.  war  of  the  Yemassees,  when  those 
brave  savages  came  down  in  1V15.  This  stone  tells  us  of  another 
who  died  at  Eutaw  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  brought  here 
for  burial,  at  his  own  request  The  spot  was  sacred  even  then. 
Yon,  who  can  **  find  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing,^ 
shall  be  at  no  loss  for  matters  of  thought  in  the  huge  volumes  of 
time  which  death  has  here  bound  up  together — their  leaves  closely 
written  upon,  ami  every  page  full  of  a  sweet  though  sad  morality 
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But,  if  you  will  denand  with  me  to  tU  bottom  of  this  litlle 
timpty  inoUiung  from  the  burial-KnNmd  towards  the  Ai^ey,  which 
steals  in  and  out  below  us,  I  will  take  you  to  one  monument)  now 
sacred  in  our  narrative — one  monument,  the  history  of  which  is 
more  familiar  to  our  regards  than  all  the  gravestones  can  possibly 
mi^e  }L  .  The  plane  descends  gradually  here,  and  the  young  pines 
crowd  uj>on  it  thickly*  You  Bee  a  little  runnel  of  watoi*  that 
trickles  down  its  sides.  The  traveller,  who  knows  where  to  seek 
it,  draws  in  from  the  roadside  and  drinks  of  it  freely,  though  he 
well  knows  that  it  finds  its  source  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
dead.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  you  behold  a  little  inclosure — a  neat 
paling  fence,  once  whole  and  white,  but  now  sadly  wanting  repair. 
It  is  in  better  condition,  however,  Chan  most  of  those  around  it 
The  seclusion  of  the  spot  tends  somewhat  to  its  protection.  This 
v\  is  the  '*  Walton  Burial-place.^  The  old  barony  has  given  it  many 
tenants.  Here,  now,  is  a  solid  slab,  twelve  feet  in  length,  that 
covers  a  generation.  A  long  inscription  tells  us  of  graDdsire,  son, 
grandson — of  their  wives  and  children — how  they  were  worthy 
and  beloved  in  life,  and  how  they  were  bewept  and  remembered 
after  death.  There  are  others,  equally  imposing,  at  the  side  of 
this  monument, — a  goodly  range  of  graves,  each  having  its  memo- 
rial in  stone.  But  as  we  know  nothiiig  of  them,  beyond  their 
names,  we  need  not  linger  to  behold  them.  They  can  teach  us 
but  the  one  lesson  which  the  dead  everywhere  dedicates  to  the 
warning  of  the  living.  We  obey  only  a  common  mood  of  heed- 
lessness when  we  turn  coldly  from  these  unknown  sleepers. 

But  not  with  such  indifference  may  we  pass  the  slender  white 
shaft  to  which  I  now  conduct  you.  Here  is  a  little  hillock,  grassy 
and  speckled  with  daisies  in  the  spring.  Th^y  are  proj^r  emblems 
of  the  pure,  soft,  gentle  heart  of  the  being  who  sleeps  below. 
Tread  lightly  about  the  spot.  It  should  be  sacred  to  us.  It  hides 
one  whom  we  knew  and  loved  in  life.  There  is  something  in  all 
the  natural  objects  that  surround  it  that  seems  to  be  in  keeping 
with  youth,  and  innocence,  and  beauty.  See  this  infant  cedar. 
Plucked  up  by  the  roots,  from  the  neighbouring  woods,  when  the 
grave  was  fresh,  it  was  planted  al  its  foot,  has  taken  root  vigorously, 
and  is  now  a  beautiful  shrub-tretf,  casting  a  soft  and  genial  shadon 
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ov«r  tbe  spot  Siidl  we  read  the  few  words  that  sppear  upon  the 
slender  narUe  hendstane  t  Steop  widi  me,  while  tnqr  knife  enables 
ns  to  disoevn  the  insopiption. 

««BoRK  1th  May,  lYdS;  dibd  21et  June,  1780." 
This  18  all.    No!    There  are  two  words  below— but  two — and 
they  declare,  as  fmdly  perhaps  as  words  may  declare,  for  the 
aflections  of  a  noble  brother : 

«  My  Sister  r 
This  is  all — ^the  whole  story,  with  what  our  narrative  has 
already  gi^en,  of  that  sweet  suffering  creature,  whom  we  knew  on 
eartli  as  Emily  Singleton,  whatever  may  be  her  accepted  name  in 
heaven.  We  may  not  withhold  from  these  pages  the  simple 
tribute  of  George  Bennison,  the  rustic  minstrel  of  the  Partisans^ 
inade  long  afterwards,  and  when  we  visited  the  spot  together, 
fondly  pursuing  the  ancient  avenues  of  the  graveyard,  a 
phering  the  old  inscriptions : 

TUB  aRATK  OF  INNOCXNPS. 


Tis  a  lowly  grnve^  but  it  suits  h«r  beat, 

Since  it  breathea  of  fragmnce  and  Bpeaks  of  rest; 

And  meet  for  her  is  its  calm  repoee^ 

Whoee  life  was  so  stormy  and  sad  to  its  elosa 


1^  a  shady  dell  wkore  they've  laid  her  form, 
And  the  hill  gatliera  round  it»  to  break  the  storm ; 
While,  above  her  head,  the  bending  trees 
Arrest  the  wing  of  each  rnder  breeze. 


A  trickling  stream,  as  it  winds  below, 
Has  a  music  of  peace  in  its  quiet  flow ; 
And  the  buds,  that  are  always  in  bloom  above^ 
TeU  of  some  ministVing  spirit's  love. 
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It  18  sweet  to  think,  that  when  all  is  o'er, 
And  life's  fevered  pulses  shall  fret  no  more^ 
There  still  shall  be  some,  with  a  gentle  regret^ 
Who  will  not  forsake,  and  who  eannot  forget^ 


Some  kindlier  hearty  all  untainte4  by  earth, 
That  has  kept  ito  sweet  blooip  ^^vt  >«  '     '  "^  ita  biit^ 
Whose  tears  for  the  sorrows  ot  youth  snaU  be  shed» 
Attd  whose  prayV  shall  still  rise  for  tiie  earlv  dmH 
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Ju^  •»«h.Mi«    0€  TBS  SWAMP 

But,  tL  '*ig^  ^e  permit  oureeives  to  turn  aside  occaaioDafly  from 
ike  highway,  to  plant  or  to  pluck  the  flower,  we  are  not  to  linger 
idly  or  long  in  the  grateful  employment.  The  busineci  of  life  calls 
for  progress  rather  than  repose ;  for  perseverance  rather  than  con- 
templation. The  repose  is  needed  for  renovation,  and  in  itself,  as 
an  interval  from  action,  implies  the  presence  of  the  duty  to  be  done. 
Contemplation  itself  is  simply  an  essential  to  proper  action ;  prepara- 
tive wholly,  so  that  design  shall  not  be  crudely  conceived,  and 
performance  rendered  rash  and  incomplete.  The  play  of  existence 
vibrates  between  two  extremes,  which  yet  cooperate  in  their  results. 
We  are  not  to  fly  heedlessly  and  for  ever,  no  matter  how  much  of 
the  race-horse  may  be  in  our  temperament ;  so,  equally  must  it  be 
fatal  to  proper  life,  to  fling  ourselves  down  beside  the  highway  and 
only  contemplate  the  performances  in  which  we  do  not  seek  to 
share. 

For  us,  it  is  enough  that  we  have  lingered  for  a  moment,  to 
muse  over  sacred  memories,  and  restore  half-obliterated  inscriptions. 
Contenting  ourselves  with  having  cast  our  tribute  flower  upon  the 
grave  of  the  beautiful  and  peaceful,  we  must  hurry  away  to  tlie 
encounter  ^^th  the  fearful  and  the  wild  I  Wb  must  exchapge,  for 
a  season,  peace  for  war,  love  for  strife,  and  the  beautiful  for  the 
terrible  an:  dread; — striving,  in  obedience  to  wild  necessities,  if 
not  to  forget,  at  least  not  improvidently  to  remember.  And  now 
to  our  narrative. 

The  hot  chase  over,  which  Proctor  had  urged  after  Singleton, 
iii^  latter,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  now  fairly  out,  returned 
quickly  to  tne  shelter  of  the  cypress  swamp.  The  party  reached 
its  wild  recesses  at  a  latr  hour  of  the  night,  and  were  very  soon 
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wrapt  in  those  alnmben,  which  were  as  necessary  as  grateful  after 
their  late  excitement  and  fiktigue. 

With  the  dawn,  however,  Colonel  Walton  was  on  the  alert 
Aroosing  his  little  troop,  he  prepared  at  once  to  depart.  Unen- 
cnmbered  with  baggage  wagons  or  prisoners,  nioi^ment  was  easy ; 
and  he  Vesolved  to  push  forward  with  eitra  speed,  making  his  way 
to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  his  hope  to  meet 
with  the  continentals  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  then  known  to  be 
advancing  under  the  conduct  of  Baton  De  Kalb.  His  own  foroe 
was  quite  too  small  for  a  distinct  command,  and  he  proposed  to 
unite  himself  with  some  one  of  the  corps,  most  deficnent  in  nombers, 
in  the  incomplete  squadrons  of  the  southern  army.  His  personal 
services  he  resolved  to  volunteer  to  Qates,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Virginia  prior  to  the  war,  and  between  whom  and  himself  there 
had  bncd  eotisted  a  certain  intimacy.  He  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
doubt,  under  these  circumstances,  that  he  should  receive  an  honour- 
able appointment  near  the  General's  person. 

The  squadron  of  Singleton  was  not  able  to  move  with  such 
rapidity  as  that  of  Walton.  It  had,  in  its  few  days'  practice  along 
the  Ashley,  been  accumulating  the  impedimerUa  of  war,  baggage 
and  prisoners.  There  were  munitionB  too,  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  partisans  of  Marion — powder  and  ball  and  bnckshot — a  few 
stacks '  of  ettra  musket*  and  some  spars  rifies — all  of  which  required 
precious  painstaking,  nice  handling,  a  strong  guard,  and  compara- 
tively blow  movements.  Singleton,  accordingly,  resolviad  to  defer 
his  movement  to  a  later  moment  But  the  preparations  for  Wal- 
ton's departure  naturally  aroused  the  whole  camp,  and  the  troopers 
generally  turiied  out  to  take  leave  of  their  friends  and  comrades. 

Among  those  who  rose  early  that  morning,  we  mnst  not  forget 
to  distinguish  Lieutenant  Porgy.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose'  that  he  was  stirred  into  activity  at  the  dawn  by  any  mere 
sentiment,  such  as  prompts  youth,  in  its  verdancy,  to  forego  its 
pleasant  slumbers,  in  order  to  take  a  farewell  gripe  of  the  band  of 
parting  friends,  and  meditate,  with  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  on 
ruptured  ties  and  sundered  associations.  Porgy's  sentiment  took 
a  somewhat  different  direction.  He  had  survived  that  green  season 
of  the  heart,  when  it  delights  in  the  things  which  make  it  sad- 
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His  seDtinid&t  deaU  m  Boiida*  He  mi^t  be  patb^ic  in  soups  and 
sauces ;  but  never  wben  a  thinniog  camp  inorease^  the  resources 
of  the  lasder.  He  lose  that  moraing  to  oth^  oonsiderations  .than 
such  as  were  involved  in  Walton's  departure ;  tliongh,  no  doubt, 
the  buaitle  of  that  evening  bad  contributed  to  his  early  rising.  Hif 
dreams,  all  night,  had  been  a  mixed  vision  of  Urrapin^  It  floated 
in  all  shapes  and  aspects  before  liis  delighted  imagination.  At  first, 
his  lively  imag^Dation  re^n^ted  to  hia  sight  the  soene  in  whic(i 
he  became  the  sucQessful  eaptor  of  tike  prey.  There  was  idie 
picture  of  the  sluggish  water,  beneath  tlie  silent^  starUghtp  There, 
juttifig  out  from  the  bank,  was  the  fallen  tree ;  ajad  aniig,.and  safe, 
and  sweet  in  the  imperf^ot  light,  there  were  the  grouped  victims, 
utterly  uneooscious,  atid  drowsing  to  their  doom,  even  as  hia  eyes 
had  seen  thein^  some  six  or  eight  hours  before.  Nothiqg  coul^ 
seem  more  distinct  and  nafturaL  Then  followed  his  experience  ia 
the  capture.  How  be  ^  cooned"  the  log,  slowly  but  sur^y  wearing 
upon  his  prey,  he  again  practised  in  his  dreaming  mood.  How, 
one  by  one,  he  felt  himself  again  securing  them,  turning  Uiem 
upon  their  backB,  imd  showing  their  yellow  beUies  to  the  starlight; 
while  their  feet  paddled  iuefiectually  on  either  side,  and  their  long 
necks  were  thrust  &rtli  io  a  mauifj^t  dislike  of  the  fortune  which 
put  them  in  such  unmuurfd  posi^on,  Porgy  experienced  an  illu- 
sion, very  common  to  old  fi^ltermen,  in  beipg  sufiered  to  renmact  in 
his  dreams  the  peculiar  suiccesses  which  had  crowokcd  his  laj^urs 
by  day.  As  the  angler  then  goes  through  the  whole  adventure 
with  the  cunning  trout — ^beguiles  him  with  the  favourite  fly,  dex^ 
teronsly  mffdb  to  aetde  over  his  reedy  or  rocky  retreat,j — as  he  }^ays 
him  fix>m  side  to  side,  now  gently  persuades  him  with  moderate 
tension  of  his  line,  now  relaxes  when  the  strain  threatens  to  be 
too  rude,  and  at  length  feds  bis  toils  crowned  with  victory,  in  the 
adroit  effort  which  spreads  his  captive  on  the  ba9k;f-^even  so  did 
the  pleasant  servitors  of  Queen  Mab  bring  to  the  fancies  of  our 
epicure  a  fnll  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  adventure. 

I^nt  the  visions  of  our  fat  friend  were  iK>t  confined,  to  the  mere 
taking  of  his  victims.  His  imagination  carried  him  further ;  and  he 
was  soon  busied  in  the  work  of  dressing  them  for  the  table.  The 
very  dismembering  of  the  captives — the  breaking  into  their  houses 
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%h^  drn^Bg  foith  of  tbe  precimH  eontoiita—tllie  e^peeUole  of 
crowding  egffi  m^  geneicufr  c^tUoj^  oC  Iuxihhhw  awnmp-fed  meat; 
all  of  these  gave  e^ier^  bi  txm  te  Ms  iipieupeaii  fuides ;  ftor  raust 
we  ibi^  (he  vaiioua  capricee  of  his  geniufl^  li^hiie  prepftring  the 
severa]  dlahee  out  of  the  prolifie  meei  befotfe  him.  He  awoke  from 
his  dream,  ^ing  out  ^  Euveka,"  and  reaelved  soberlj  to  put  some 
0f  hie  Ble^  deTioQ^  to  the  testi  of  aotuail  experiinQnt.  Of  coarse^  h^ 
does  Bot  foiget  the  compoUBd  d  terrapin  with  pig,  which  he  has 
already  dbclared  hi»  p\irpPM  to  aohiete ;  bat  he  has  other  iavea- 
tioBft  e^en  superior  to  thia;  and*  full  of  the  one  subjeot^  the  proposed 
depai^ie  of  Cqloiiel  Waltoo,  of  which  he  hears  only  on  awaUng, 
proTofeeid  all  hia  indignatien.  He  grew  eloquent  to  Humpbriesi 
from;  whom  b«  heard  partieularR. 

"To  go  off  at  an  honr  so  unseasonable,  and  from  such  a  feast  as 
^e  shall  have  by  noon — it's  barbarous !  I  don't  believe  it — I  won't 
believe  a  word  of  it^  Bill." 

^  But  I  tell  you,  lieutenant,  it  is  so.  The  colonel  has  set  the 
boys  to  put  the  nags  in  fix  for  a  start,  and  him  and  tbe  miQor  only 
talk  now  over  some  message  to  Marion  and  Geineral  Gates,  which 
the  colonel's  to  carry." 

'^He's  heard  nothing  then  of  the  terrapin,  you  think!  He'd 
scarcely  go  if  be  knew.  Fll  see  and  tell  him  at  once*  I  know 
him  well  enoogh." 

•*  Terrapin,  indeed,  P<»gy !  how  you  talk  I  Why,  man,  he  don't 
care  for  all  tbe  terrapin  in  the  swamp." 

•*  Then  no  good  can  come  of  him ;  he's  an  infidel.  I  would  not 
msofch  with  him  lor  the  world.  Don't  believe  in  torrapiii !  A.  man 
ought  to  believe  in  all  Uiaf  s  good ;  and  there's  nothing  so  good  as 
terrapin.  Soup,  stew,  or  hash,  all  tbe  same ;  it's  a  dish  among  a 
tbauaand.  Nature  herself  shows  the  value  which  she  sets  upon  it, 
when  she  shelters  it  in  such  walls  as  these,  and  builds  around  it 
such  forUfieaiions  as  are  here.  See  now,  Bitl  Humphries,  to  that 
magnificent  fellow  that  lies  at  youKfeet  You  should  have  seen 
Hew  he  held  on  to  his  possmsiona;  how  reluctantly  he  surrendered 
at  the  last ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  how  adroitly,  as  well  as  tem^ 
ciously,  he  continued  the  struggle.  1  was  a  goodly  hour  working 
INt  him  to  surrender.    To  hew  off  his  head  cost  more  effort  than  in 

15* 
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taking  off  that  of  Charles  the  Fbst  No  doubt,  he  too  was  a  tyrant 
in  his  way,  and  among  his  own  kidnej-*-a  tyrant  among  the  terra- 
pins. His  sel^^teem  was  large  enough  for  a  dosen  sovereignsy 
ev«n  of  the  Guelph  fiimily.  But  if  the  head  worried  me,  what 
should  I  say  about  the  shell — ^the  outer  fortress  ?  I  marched  up  to 
it,  like  a  knight  of  the  middle  ages  attacking  a  Saracen  fortress, 
batUe-axe  in  hand.  There  lies  my  hatchet :  see  how  I  hare  mined 
the  edge.  Look  at  my  hand :  see  what  a  gash  I  gaye  myself. 
Judge  of  the  value  of  the  fortress,  always,  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  possession.  It  is  a  safe  rule,  llie  meat  here  was  worthy 
of  the  toils  of  the  butcher.  It  usually  is  in  degree  witli  the 
trouble  we  have  to  get  at  it  It  is  so  with  an  oyster,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  comeliest  vegetable  that  ever  grew  in  the  garden  of 
Bdenr 

^  What,  lieutenant,  the  oyster  a  vegetable  f 

"  It  originally  was,  I  have  no  doubt" 

**•  And  growing  in  the  garden  of  £den  f* 

*'  And  if  it  did  nof,  then  was  the  garden  not  to  my  taste,  I  can 
assure  you.  But  it  must  have  grown  there ;  and  at  that  period 
was  probably  to  be  got  at  without  effort,  though  I  am  not  sure,  my 
good  fellow,  that  the  flavour  of  a  thing  is  at  all  heightened  by  the  ease 
with  which  we  get  at  it  It*s  not  so,  as  we  see,  with  terrapin  and 
oyster,  and  crab  and  shrimp,  and  most  other  things  in  which  we  take 
most  delight — which  are  dainties  to  human  appetite ; — ^if  indeed 
we  may  consider  appetite  as  merely  human,  which  I  greatly  ques* 
tion." 

'^Well,"  quoth  Humphries,  after  a  short  fit  of  musing,  ''that 
does  seem  to  me  very  true,  though  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  All 
the  tough  things  to  conie  at  are  mighty  sweet,  lieutenant ;  and 
them  things  that  we  work  for  hardest,  always  do  have  the  sweetest 
relish." 

''Yes;  even  love,  Humphries, which  considered  as  a  de]lcacy--a 
fine  meat,  or  delicate  vegetable^-^ " 

"  Mercy  upon  us,  lieutenant,  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?  Lofe 
a  meat  and  a  vegetable  I" 

**  Precisely  ;  the  stomach " 

^■Oh !  that  won't  do  at  all,  that  sort  of  talking,  lieutenant    It 
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ao68  aeem  to- me  m  if  you  brougUt  the  stomAoh  into  every  thing, 
even  saoied  things.'* 

'^Nay,  nay,  revetse  the  phraae,  Humphries,  andbmgallsaered 
things  into  the  stomach.'' 

^  Well,  any  how,  Lieutenant  Porgy,  it  doea  seem  to  me  that  it*s 
your  greatest  fault  to  make  too  much  of  your  belly.  You  spoil  it, 
and  after  a  while,  it  will  grow  so  impudent  that  there  will  be  no 
living  with  it" 

'*  There  will  be  no  living  without  ity  my  good  fellow,  and  that^ 
sufficient  reason  for  taking  every  care  of  it  What  you  call  my 
greatest  &ult  is  in  fact  my  greatest  merit  You  never  heard  of 
Menenius  Agrippa,  I  reckon  ?" 

^ Never;  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  person." 

'^  Well,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  his  smart  sayings,  and  you 
must  be  content  with  mine  to  the  same  effect  The  belly  is  a  great 
member,  my  friend,  a  very  great  member,  and  ia  not  to  be  spoken 
of  irreverently.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  respects  it  is  not 
great  Its  claims  are  quite  as  various  as  they  are  peculiar.  It 
really  does  all  one's  thinking,  as. well  aftr ^ 

'*  The  belly  do  the  thinking !" 

"  That's  my  notion.  I  am  convinced,  however  people  may  taiktbout 
the  brain  as  Uie  seat  of  intellect,  that  the  brain  does  but  a  small  busi- 
ness after  all,  in  the  way  of  thinking,  compared  with  the  belly.  Of 
one  thing  be  certain:  before  you  attempt  to  argue  with  an  obstinate  ^ 
customer,  give  him  first  a  good  feed.  Bowels  of  compassion  are  neces- 
sary to  brains  of  understandii^,  and  a  good  appetite  and  as  easy 
digestion  are  essentials  to  a  logical  comprehension  of  every  subject, 
the  leastdifficult  A  good  cook,  I  say,  before  a  good  school  house,  and 
a  proper  knowledge  of  condiments  before,  orthography.  It  is  a  bad 
digestion  that  makes  our  militiamen  run  without  emptying  a  musket  \ 
and  when  you  find  an  officer  a  dolt,  as  is  too  much  my  experience^ 
you  may  charge  it  rather  upon  his  ignorance  of  food  thim.  of  fighting. 
A  good  cook  is  more  essential  to  the  success  of  an  army  than  a  good 
general  But  that  reminds  me  of  Colonel  Walton.  Go  to  hini,  Bill 
Uumphries,  with  my  respects.  I  know  bim  of  old  ;  he  w:ill  remember 
me.  I  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  If  he  be  the  gentleman  that.I 
think  him^  he  will  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  delay&g  his  journey 
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tin  afUraoon,  when  fie  hean  of  our  terrftpin.  Be  off  «nd  see  itiniy 
HeutenaDt,  and  let  him  underatand  what  he  loses  by  going.  Oiv^ 
him  pBrticfolars ;  you  may  mention  the  dexterity  of  Tom,  my  cook, 
in  doing  a  stew  or  ragout  And,  by  the  way,  lieutenant,  pray  take 
with  you  the  buckler  of  that  largest  beast  If  the  'sight  of  ihat 
doesn't  make  him  open  his  eyes,  I  give  htm  up.  See  to  it,  qnicklyy 
my  good  telkm,  or  yon  may  loee  him,  and  he  the  stew.** 

Humphries  laughed  outright  at  the  earnestness  of  the  epicure. 
Of  course  he  understood  that  Porgy  had  a  certain  artificial  nature 
in  which  he  found  the  resourees  fer  his  jests ;  and  that  he  covered 
a  certain  amount  of  sarcasm,  and  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  under 
certain  affectations  at  which  he  was  quite  content  that  the  wortd 
should  laugh,  believing  what  it  pleased.  Humj^ies  found  no  lit- 
tle pleasuns  in  listening  to  the  shrewd  absurdities  and  thoughtful 
extravagances  of  his  brother  oflScer;  and  he  could  sometimes 
understand  that  the  gravity  of  Porgy's  manner  was  by  no  meafHi 
indicative  of  a  desire  that  yon  should  take  for  gospel  what  he  said. 
But  lie  was  this  time  thoroughly  deceived,  and  was  at  mnch  pains 
to  prove  to  him  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  Colonel  Walton 
to  remain,  even  with  such  temptations  to  appetite  as  might  be  set 
before  hiuL  ^ 

^The  faet b,  lieutenant,  I  did  iell  the  colonel  what  yon  had  for 
hhn,  and  how  you  were  g(»ng  to  dress  tiie  terrapin  in  a  way  thai 
never  had  been  seen  before.'* 

**  Ay,  ay !    Hash,  stew,  ragout, — ^the  pig.    Well  f 

"« Yes,  I  told  him  all,  afe  well  as  I  knew,  btt1>— ~" 

''Ah,  you  boggled  about  it,  Bill;  you  conldnt  faikve  given  him 
any  just  idea " 

*'  I  did  my  best,  lieutenant ;  and  the  colonel  said  that  he  liked 
terrapin  soup  amazingly,  and  always  had  it  when  he  could  get  it ; 
and  how  he  should  like  to  try  youia,  which  he  said  he  was  sure 
would  prove  a  new  luxury." 

*^  Ay,  that  was  it    I  would  have  had  his  opmion  of  the  dish,  for 

'he  knows  what  good  living  is.    There's  a  pleasure,  Humphries,  in 

having  a  man  of  taste  and  nice  sensibilities  about  us.     Our  affeo- 

^tions^-KMir  humanities,  if  I  mny  so  call  them — are  then  properly 

'exerdsed  *  but  it  is  throwing  pearl  to  serine  to  put  a  good  disb 


befofe  suoh  a  creature  jys  thataikeletoB,  Oakenburg — ^Dootor  Oaken- 
barg,  as  the  d— d  fellow  presumes  to  call  bimsell  He  is  a  monster 
— a  fellow  of  most  pervertec'  taste,  and  of  do  mote  soul  than  a 
skiotty  Of  tke  wriggling  luianil  that  bv  so.  lax^ck  j«8emble&  Only 
jeaten%f,.we  bad  a  nice  tivbit— an  exquisite  morael-^oalj  a  taste 
*-«  marsh  ben,  tha4  I  shot  SDyself)  and  fricasseed  after  a  feshioa 
of  my  own.  I  tried  my  best  to  persnade  the.  wretch  to  try  it — only 
to  try  it— 4nd  would  you  believe  it,  he  not  only  reftised,  but 
absolutely,  at  the  moment,  drew  a  bottle  of  some  vile  root  decoo- 
tion  from  his  pocket,  and  just  as  I  was  iibout  to  enjoy  my  own 
little  delicacy,  be  thrust  the  horrible  stuff  into  his  lanjbem  jaws,  and 
swallowed  a  dmigbt  of  it  that  migbt  have  strangled  a  cormorant 
It  nearly  made  me  sick  to  see  hin^  and  with  difficulty  could  I  keep 
myself  from  becoming  angry.  I  told  kim  hofw  ungendemanly  had 
been  his  conduct — ^taking  his  physae  where  decent  people  were 
enjoying  9»  intsUectual  repast — ^for  so  I  consider  dinner — ^and 
I  tihink  ho  felt  the  force  of  the  rebuke,  for  1^  turned,  away  instantly, 
humbled  rather,  though  still  the  beast  was  in  hipn.  In  a  minute 
after,  he  wa^^  daadlis^  his  d — d  coach  whip,  that  be  loves  like 
a  bedfellow.  It  is  strange,^  very  strange,  and  makes  me  s<»netimea 
doubtful  how  to  believe  in  human  nature  at  all*  It  is  Quch  a 
monstrous  budget  of  conUadietions^  such  a  diabolical  scene  <^  con- 
flict between  tastes  and  capacities.^ 

The  departure  of  Himpbries  leii  Porgy  to  the  domestic  duties 
whidi  lay  before  him,  and  cut  etiort  bis  philosophies.  While  the 
whole  camp  was  roused  and  running  to  ike  ^pqt  where  WaltonV 
little  command  was  preparing  for  a  st«rt»  our  epicure  and  his  mam 
Too»^-^the  cook  par  axcellenoe  of  the  encampment — ^were  the  only 
persons  who  did  not  show  themaelve^  among  the  crowd.  Aa  for 
Tom,  he  did  not  show  hims^f  at  all,  until  foirly  dragged  out  of  hia 
buab  by  the  rough  grasp  of  hi&  master  upon  bis  shoulder.  Rubbing 
bia  eyes,  looking  monstrous  stapid,  and  still  half  asleep,  Tom  could 
not  forbear  a  surly  outbreak,  to  which,  in  his  indulgent  bondage^ 
his  tongue  was  somewhat  accustomed. 

"^  Ki !  Maussa :  you  no  lub  sleep  you Wf,  da's  no  reason  why 
lie  nq  goo4  for  nddei^  people.     Nigger  lub  sleep,  Nbss  Foify 
15* 
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an'  Hftint  *fpec'iiil  for  mn  to  gte  up  in  de  morniDg  before  (k 
«un." 

**  Ha !  you  ungrateful  rascal ;  bat  yon  get  up  moostious  often 
when  its  back  is  turned.  Were  you  not  awake,  and  away  on 
your  own  affain,  last  night  for  half  the  ni£rht,  you  might  have  found 
it  quite  respectable  to  be  awake  at  snnriia.  Where  were  you  last 
night  when  I  called  for  you  f 

^  I  jist  been  a  hunting  a'ter  some  possam,  mausia.  Bnty  you  lub 
possum.'* 

"  Wdl,  did  you  get  any  T 

^Nebber  start,  maussa.** 

^Pretty  hunting,  indeed,  not  to  start  a  possum  in  a  cypress 
«wamp.    What  sort  of  dog  eould  you  hare  had  f 

^  Hab  Jupe  and   Slink,  maussa.'' 

^  You  will  be  wise  to  invite  me  when  you  go  to  hunt  again. 
Now,  open  your  eyes,  you  black  rascal,  and  see  what  hunting  I  can 
give  you.  Look  at  your  brethren,  sirrah,  and  get  your  senses  about 
yon,  that  there  may  be  no  blunder  in  the  dressing  of  these  dear 
children  of  the  swamp,  (ret  down  to  the  creek  and  give  your  face 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  water;  then  come  back  and  be  made 
happy,  in  dressing  up  these  babes  for  society." 

^  Dah  mos'  beautiful,  fine  cooter,  maussa,  de  bes*  I  see  for  many 
a  day.    Whay  you  nab  'em,  maussa  f 

**  Where  you  were  too  lazy  to  look  for  them,  you  rascal ;  on  the 
na  cypress  log  running  along  by  the  pond  on  Orane  Hdlow 
There  I  caught  them  napping  last  night,  while  you  were  poking 
after  possum  with  a  drowsy  puppy.  -Fortunately,  I  waked  while 
they  were  sleeping;  I  cooned  the  log  and  caught  eveiy  mother's 
son  of  them :  and  that's  a  warning  to  you,  Tom,  never  to  go  to 
sleep  on  the  end  of  a  log  of  a  dark  nigfat.^ 

^Hah!  wha'den,  maussa!  S'pose  any  body  gwine  eat  nigger 
eben  if  dey  catch  'em  ?  Tom  berry  hard  bitile  (victual)  for  buckrah 
tomaoh." 

**  Make  good  cooter  soup,  Tom,  nevertheless !  Who  could  tell 
the  difference  f  Those  long  black  slips  of  the  skin  in  terrapin  soup^ 
look  monstrous  like  shreds  from  an  Ethiopian  epidermis ;  and  the 
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boniA  will  paM  current  wery  where  for  nigger  toes  and  fingers. 
The  Irish  soldiers  in  garrison  at  Charleston  and  Camden  wouldn't 
know  one  from  t'other.  Tom,  Tom,  if  ever  they  catch  yon  sleep* 
ing,  you  are  gone  for  ever — gone  for  terrapin  stew!" 

""Ohl  Maussa,  I  wish  you  leff  off  talking  'bout  sioh  things.  You 
mek'  my  skin  crawl  like  yellow  belly  snake." 

**  Ay,  as  you  will  make  the  skin  of  other  people  crawl  when  they 
find  they  have  been  eating  a  nigger  for  a  terrapin.  But  away,  old 
boy,  and  get  every  thing  in  readiness*  See  that  your  pote  are  well 
scoured.  Get  me  some  Isfge  gourds  in  which  we  may  mii  the 
ingredients  comfortably.  We  shall  want  all  the  applianoes  you 
can  lay  hands  on.  I  am  about  to  invent  some  new  disheii  Tom ;  a 
stew  that  shall  surpass  anything  that  the  world  has  ever  known  of 
the  sort  Stir  yourself,  Tom,  if  you  would  have  a  decent  share  of 
it  When  you  once  taste  of  it,  you  rascal,  you  will  keep  your  eyes 
open  all  night,  for  ever  after,  if  only  thai  you  may  catch  terrapiiu'' 

^  Hah !  I  no  want  'em  mek'  too  good,  maussa,  eider  I  When 
de  t'ing  is  mek'  too  nice,  dey  nebber  leabs  so  mudi  as  a  tas'e  for 
decoofc.    Da's  it  r 

**  ril-  8^  t^  it  this  time,  old  fellow.  Yon  are  too  good  a  judge 
of  good  dressing  not  to  be  allowed  a  taste.  You  shall  have  your 
share.  But,  away,  and  get  ^veiy  thiqg  in  readiness.  And  see  that 
you  keep  off  the  dogs  and  all  intmderB,  bipeds  and  quadrupeds. 
And,  Tom  1" 

''Sal  wha'  'gen,  maussa f" 

"'  Mind  the  caUbashes ;  and  be  sure  to  get  some  herbs — dry  sage^ 
thyme,  mint^  and,  if  you  can,  a  few  onions.  What  would  1  give 
for  a  score  or  two  of  lemons  I    And,TomP 

"SaP 

**  Say  nothing  to  that  dr— d  follow  Oakenbnig^ — do  yon  heai^ 
Birr 

*^  Enty  I  yerry,  maussa ;  but  it^s  no  use;  de  doctor  lub  snake 
better  more  nor  cooter." 

"AwayP 

The  negro  was  gone  upon  his  mission,  and  throwing  himself  at 
length  upoa  the  grass,  the  eyes  of  Poigy  alternated  between  the 
riling  sun  and  the  empty  shells  of  his  terrapins. 
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'^How  tkey  glitter  The  fund  to  htmself:  '^what  a  bean'tifei 
poBsh  they  would  admit  cf !  It's  Burpriaing  they  have  nerer  been 
iraed  for  die  .purpoees  of  manly  ornameiuit.  In  battle^  bun^iahed 
well,  and  fitted  to  the  dresB  in  front,  just  over  bomani^'fi  meet  con- 
spiicuoua  dwelling-pkoe,  they  wooki  turn  off  many  a  bullet  from 
that  sacred,  but  too  susceptible,  region." 

Musing  thus,  he  grappled  OBe  of  ^  sheik,  die  largest  of  the 
three,  and  turning  himself  upon  his  bade,  with  his  head  restuig 
against  a  pine,  he  prooeeded  to  adjust  the  baok  of  the  tenapin,  as  a 
sort  of  shield,  to  his  own  eKtensTve  akidominal  domain.  Lafge 
as  was  the  sheii,  it  furnished  a  very  inadequate  oo^r  to  the  ample 
territory,  at  onoe  so  much  eapoaed  and  so  valaable.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  this  somewhat  hidiorons  eoqperiment,  that  Lieutenant 
Bofgy  was  surprised  by  Major  Singleton. 

Singleton  laughed  aloud  as  he  beheld  the  picture.  Porgy^ 
face  was  warmly  safiused  when  thus  apprised  of  the  presenoe  of  hli 
sapeiior. 

*  Not  an  imreasonable  application,  lieatenant,^'  win  Hhe  remark 
of  Singleton,  when  his  laughter  had  subsided,  **  were '  there  any 
sort  of  proportion  between  the  shield  and  the  region '  which  you 
wish  it  to  protect.  In  that  precinct  your  figure  makes  large  exac- 
tions. A  turtle,  rat^r  than  a  terrapin,  would  be  more  in  place. 
Theoity  has  outgrown  its  wans.** 

'^  A  melancholy  truth.  Major  Singleton,''  answered  the  other,  as 
he  arose  slowly  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  aalufeed  his  supe- 
rior with  the  elaborate  oouttssy  of  the  gentleMian  ef  the^ld  school.^ 
^The  territory  k  too  large  certainty -for  the  walls;  but  I  am  a 
modest  man.  Major  Singleton,  and  a  stcde  proverb  helps  me  to  an 
answer :  Half  a  loaf,  sir,  is  said  to  be  better  than  no  bread ;  and 
half  a  shelter,  in  the  eame  epiril,  is  surely  bcitter  than  none. 
Though  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  whole  region,  this 
shell  might  yet  protect  a  very  yihil  part  Tal»  care  of  what  we 
can,  sir,  is  a  wholesome  rule,  letting  what  can,  take  care  of  all  the 
rest.'' 

*^  You  are  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Porgy,  and  I  rejoice  in  ihe  belief 
that  yon  are  fortified  orea  better  in  intellectual  and  moral  than 
physical  respects.    Bwt  fen*  ibis,  sir,  it  Btighl  wot  be  i^reeabk  to 
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y«u  to  have,  to  bwry  to  the  eoootuskn  of  a  repast^  tar  wliieh^  1 
perceive,  jou  are  makiDg  extraordinary  fHreparatkms»" 

**  Hurry,  Major  Siagletoa — hurry  V^  deuMuoded  the  epicure, 
looking  A  little  blank.  ^  Hurry,  air  1  I  never  hurried  in  my  life. 
Hurry  is  vulgari  aMJor,  deddedly  vulgitr^-ft  merit  with  tradesmen 
only." 

'^  It  ia  our  neoeoeity,  nevertheleaa^  liauteoant^  and  I  am  eorry  for 
your  sake  that  it  is  io.  We  shall  ataii  lor  the  SaOitee  before  sun^ 
aet  this  afternoon.  Thie  neeeaaity,  I  am  aorry  to  think,  will  some- 
what impair  the  value  of  those.  pleMant  moAltatioiis  which  usually 
follow  the  feast." 

Poi^^s  &ce  grew  into  prafiMuid  gravity,  as  he  replied — 

"  O^taioly,  the  reveries  oi  such  a  period  are  the  taost  grateful 
and  precious  of  all.  The  soul  lasaeiis  ks  fiiti  iallueace  about  an 
hour  after  the  repast  is  over,  and  when  the  mind  seems  to  hover 
ott  the  verge  of  a  dream.  I  ooitld  wish  that. these  hours  should  be 
left  unbroken.  Am  I  to  understand  you  seriously,  major,  that  die 
aeoessity  is  impenit}V&— -that  we  are  to  break  up  eamp  here,  for 
good  and  alir 

^That  is  the  necessity.  For  tke  present  we  most  leave  tiie 
Ashley.  We  move,  bag  and  baggage,  by  noon,  and  push  as  fieist 
as  tre  can  for  Nelson's  Ferry.  Our  fdaoe  of  retreat  here  will 
not  be  much  longer  a  place  of  refbge.  It  is  too  well  known  for 
safety,  and  i^e  shaJl  soon  be  wanted  for  active  service  on  tlie 
frontMr." 

^  I  confess  myself  unwilling  to  depart  This  is  a  goodly  place^ 
my  dear  ms^ ;  better  for  eeoresy  oould  scarce  be  found  ;  and  thefw 
the  other  advantages.  Fresh  provisioins,  for  example,  are  nio-e 
abandant  here  than  in  Dorchester.  Pork  from  the  possum,  matron 
from  the  ooon ;  these  poods,  I  am  coufvinced,  will  yield  u»  cat 
quite  as 'lively  if  not  quite  so  delioate  as  the  ftui^famed  ones  of  the 
EcBato;  and  I  need  not  point  you  more  particularly  to  tht)  iuienist- 
ing  commodity  which  lies  before  us.'' 

^  These  ar«  attraotioiis,  Mr.  Porgy;  but  as  our  present  course 
liis  for  the  ^Santee,  the  difference  will  not  be  so  very  gveat^*— cer 
taialy  not  to  great  as  to  be  insisted  upop.  The  Santee  is  rich  in 
numberieas  variet'.ea  of  fish  and  fowl»  and  my  own  eyes  have  feast 
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ed  upon  tempin  of  muok  grester  dimeomoiii,  and  much  Isfga 
numbora,  than  the  Cypress  yields." 

'^  And  of  all  yarieties,  major?  the  brown  and  yellow-— not  to 
speak  of  the  alligator  terrapin,  whose  flavonr,  though  unpopular 
with  the  vulgar,  if  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  any  other?  You 
«peak  knowingly,  uajor  ?" 

^  I  do.  I  know  all  the  region,  and  hare  lived  in  the  swamp  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  islands  of  the  swamp  there  are  much  larger 
than  here ;  and  there  are  vast  lakes  in  its  depths,  where  fish  are 
taken  at  all  hours  of  the  day  with  the  utmost  ease.  You  will  see 
Colonel  Marion,  himself,  frequently  catching  his  own  breakfast** 

^'I  like  that — ^a  ocMnmander  should  always  be  heedful  of  his 
example.  That's  a  brave  man-***a  fine  fellow — a  very  sensible  fel- 
low---catches  his  own  breaklaett    Do^  he  dress  it  too,  major  f^ 

**  Ay,  afler  a  fsshion.'* 

**  Good  1  such  a  man  always  improves.  I  feel  that  I  shall  like 
him,  major,  this  commander  of  ours ;  and  now  that  you  have 
enlightened  me,  sir,  on  the  virtues  of  the  SanteCi  and  our  able 
colonel,  I  must  own  that  my  reluctance  to  depart  is  considerably 
lessened.    At  late  noon,  you  said  ?** 

'^  At  late  noon." 

'*I  thank  ywi.  Major  Singleton,  for  this  timely  notice.  With 
your  leave,  sir,  I  will  proceed  to  these  preparations  lor  dinner^ 
which  are  rather  precipitated  by  this  movement  That  rascally 
head  there,  major,"  kicking  away  the  gasping  head  of  one  of  the 
terrapins  a»  he  spoke,  ^'  seems  to  understand  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation-—of  mine  at  least — ^and  opens  its  jaws  eveiy  instavt,  aa  ' 
if  it  hoped  some  one  of  us  would  fill  them." 

«^He  contributes  so  largely  to  the  filling  of  other  jaws,  that  the 
expectation  seems  only  a  reasonable  one.  You  will  understand 
me,  lieutenant,  as  an  expectant  with  the  rest" 

^  You  shall  taste  of  mv  ragout,  my  dear  major,  a  preparatioB 
of ^" 

But  Singleton  was  gone,  and  Porgy  reserved  his  speech  for 
Tom,  the  cook,  who  now  appeared  with  his  gourds,  and  other  vctoek, 
essential  to  the  due  composition  of  sueh  dishes  as  our  fat/riend 
had  prescribed  for  the  proper  exercise  of  his  inventive  geniua. 
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Major  Singleton  wm  one  of  that  fortmiately  conatitiited  and  pe« 
cuHar  race  of  men  who-  are  of  ail  others  the  best  fitted  for  the 
cotduct  of  a  militia  soldiery.  The  reetiTe,  impulMTe,  eager, 
untrained,  and  always  Independent  charaeter  of  our  people  of  the 
South  and  West,  requires  a  peculiar  capadty  to  direct  Uieir  energies, 
reconcile  them  to  unwonted  situations,  hard  usage,  incessant  toil, 
and  the  drudgery  of  a  sService,  so  much  of  whioh  is  held  to  be  de- 
grading to  the  citizen.  Singleton  pofisessed  the  art  in  perfection 
of  getting  good  service  out  of  his  followers,  and  keeping  them  at 
tiie  same  time  in  good  humour  with  their  superior.  He  couKi  be 
familiar  without  encouraging  obtrusiveness ;  could  descend  without 
losing  command ;  could  wink  at  the  humours  which  it  might  be 
unwise  to  rebuke,  yet  limit  the  mercurial  spirit  within  such  bounds, 
as  kept  him  nbually  from  trespassing  beyond  the  small  province  of 
his  'simple  iinmours.  In  obeying  him,  the  foilowem  of  Singleton 
tomehow  fblt  that  they  were  serving  a  friend,  yet  never  seemed  to 
forget  their  respect  in  their  sympathy.  ' 

When  Singleton  left  Lieutenant  Porgy,  it  was  «tmply  to  walk 
the  rounds  of  his  encampment.  In  this  progress,  he  had  his 
friendly  word  for  all — some  words,  in  every  ear,  of  kind  remark 
and  pleasant  encouragement.  No  person,  however  humble,  went 
utterly  unnoticed.  The-  trooper,  trimming  away  the  thick  hairs 
from  the  fetlocks  of  his  horse,  or  paring  down  his  hoofs ;  the  horse 
Boy  who  took  the  steed  to  water;  the  camp  scullion  who  washed 
the  kettles ;  the  group  of  nameless  persons — ^food  for  powder — 
huddled  together  in  idle  chat,  or  at  some  game,  or  mending 
bridles,  moulding  bullets,  or,  more  homely  yet  in  their  industry, 
Impairing  rents  in  coat  Or  breeches — all  in  turn  were  sure,  as  the 
Major  of  Partisans  went  by,  to  hear  his  gentle  salutation,  in  those 
frank  tones  which  penetrated  instantly  to  the  heart,  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker.  And  there  was  no 
effort  in  this  familiar  frankness,  and  no  air  of  condescension.  He 
was  a  man  speaking  to  men ;  and  did  not  appear  to  dream  of  any 
necessity  of  making  every  word,  look,  and  tone  remind  them  of  his 
suthori^.  His  bearing,  when  not  engi^^ed  in  the  absolute  duties 
of  the  service,  was  that  of  an  equal,  simply.  And  yet  there  was 
really  no  fiEuniliarity  between  the  pavties.    There  waa  a  oertaio 
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calnuMtt  ot  look  and  geatuse — a  oertaiB  aiipplioity  of  manner 
about  our  partisaDi  too  eaay  for  reserve,  too  gracefuJ  for  indifiier* 
enoe,  which  aJways  and  effectually  restrained  the  obtrusive.  He 
ooiild  amile  with  his  followers,  but  he  rarely  laughed  with  them. 
When  he  addressed  them,  h*  did  so  with  great  respect,  which 
alwaya  tutored  then»  when  thtey  spoke  to  him.  He  always  rose 
for  this  purpose,  if  previously  he  had  been  sitting.  His  was  thai 
due  considerataop  of  the  man,  aa  a  man,  that  never  permitted  the 
same  person,  as  an  aninoal^  to  suppose  that  hia  embraces  would  be 
proper  to  hia  inteKourse.  Yet  nobody  ever  thought  of  accusing 
Bingleton  of  prida  His  geutlenesa  of  manner,  ease  and  grace  and 
frankness  of  i^eech,  were  proverbial  among  his  men.  Truly,  ha 
was  the  roan  to  be  a  leader  of  southern  woodsmen.  Even,  now^ 
while  his  heart  was  sorely  bleeding  with  fraternal  sorrows — fearing 
all,  yet  ignorant  still  of  the  extent  of  his  loss — he  smiled  pleasantly 
with  hia  followers^  a|id  spoke  in  that  language  of  consideration 
which  seemed  to  show  that  he  thought  of  them  rather,  than  hin> 
self.  They  did  not  know  thfit  the  reason  why  he  lingered  so  iong 
among  theni,  was  chiefly  that  he  might  escape  from  himself  and 
his  own  melancholy  thoughts. 

Having  gone  the  rounds^  seen  to  all  things^  and  properly  prepared 
his  men  for  the  march  by  sunset.  Singleton  threw  himself  down  in 
the  shadow  of  a  dwarf  oak,  beneath  which  he  had  a  couch  of 
moss,  on  which  he  had  slept  tho  night  before.  While  he  lay 
here,  musing  equally  over  his  duties  and  afiections,  Lance 
Frampton  placed  himself  quietly  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  It 
waa  some  time  belbre  the  lad  attracted  his  attention.  When  at 
length  he  noticed  his  appearance,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  boy's 
face  was  full  of  a  grave  interest 

**  What's  the  matter,  Lance  T  he  inquired  kindly. 

^  I  thought,  sir — I  was  afraid  that  you  were  sick,''  answered 
the  boy. 

**  Sick  1  I  f  sick !  Why,  what  should  make  me  sick !  Why 
-dtould  you  suppose  that  I  am  sick  T 

^  Why,  sir,  you  talked  and  groaned  so^  m  your  sleeps  Uiia 
morning." 

*^Nu,sttr^!    laitpossiUet" 
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"OI14  y^  ftir;  I  woke  before  daylight  and  heard  you,  and  it 
frighteped  me,  sir.*' 

**  Frightened  ^ou,  boy  I  Thai  ia  an  u^ly  66nfefi8ion  ifor  a  sbldier 
to  make.  Ton  must  not  sufTer  yourseff  to  be  (Hghtened  by 
anything.  A  ftoTdibr  is  not  to  be  frightened,  even  when  sarpnaed 
But  what  di4  I  say  to  frighten  you  T 

^  Why,  aijr,  you  were  qttarrdHng  with  somebody  in  your  sleep, 
and  you  swote  too-^"  "  •        ' 

''Swore I  Did  It  A  trooper  habit.  Lance,  aiid  a  very  bad 
one,''  said  the  oitlier  grayely.  ^  Surely,  Lance,  t  Aii  not  swear. 
Tou  must  be  mibtaken.  I  perer  swear.  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven 
against  ihe  habit'* 

This  was  said  with  a  grave  smile. 

''Yes,  sir;  but  you  did  it  in  your  steep.'* 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  not  quite  responsible  for  what  is  done  in 
itkj  sleep ;  bui  the  &ct  argues  for  the  possibility  of  my  doing  the 
thing  when  awake.  But  are  you  sure,  Lance,  you  were  not  aslee|> 
yourself  anid  dreamt  the  whole  matter  f 

^  Oh  I  quite  sure,  sir,  for  I  got  up  and  looked  at  you.  It  was 
just  before  morning,  and  the  moon  was  shining  right  upon  your 
fisce.  I  went  round  and  broke  the  end  of  the  branch — ^you  see 
f^here  it  hangs,  sir — so  as  to  maike  it  &11  betwixt  your  eyes  and  the 
moonlight,  and  after  that  your  face  was  quite  shaded.  But  you 
swore  again,  and  you  gnashed  your  teeth  together,  and  threw  out 
your  hands,  as  if  you  were  fighting  somebody  in  your  sleep."^ 

^  A  decided  (Seise  of  nightmare ;  and  you  would  have  done  me  a 
good  service,  Lance,  had  you  taken  me  by  the  shouldiers,  and 
jerked  me  out  of  my  dream.  But  I  thank  you  for  what  you  did. 
Tou  are  a  good  youth,  and  propeijly  considerate ; — and  so  you 
broke  that  twig  to  protect  my  eyes  from  the  glare  T 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  reckon  it  was  not  the  moonshine  that  troubled 
you,  but  something  in  your  own  thoughts,  for  you  swore  after- 
wards worse  than  ever." 

''It  is  atrange,"  said  bugleton,  gravely.  .  ''It  shows  tha 
tihoughts  to  be  more  wicked  than  we  suspect— -I  had  almost  said 
lyiore  wicked  When  sleeping  than  waking."  And  the  speaker 
mused  silently  after  hearing  this  account    He  looked  to  tha 
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broken  bush,  and  the  gentle  deTOtictt  of  his  yoithfid  proft6gi6 
touched  his  heart     Besuming,  he  said  gently — 

''I  am  yeiy  sony,  liance,  that  I  swore  in  your  hearing.  I 
certainly  ido  not  swear  wittingly.  I  try  not  to  fsJl  intp  the  foolish 
habit,  which  I  beg  that  you  will  not  learn  from  me,  for  I  detest  it 
In  kindness  to  me^  forget  what  you  heard,  and  in  duty  to  yours^l^ 
never  imitate  the  lesson.  To  make  you  remember  this  counsel,  t 
give  you  a  little  token.  Take  this  dirk,  and  recal  my  advice 
whenever  it  meets  your  eye.  Fasten  it  there,  witji  the  sheath, 
dose'  by  the  left  side.  Let  the  point  come  qvlI  a  little  in  fronts 
while  the  handle  rests  under  the  arm.  Take  care  of  it  It  may 
be  useful  to  you  in  various  ways.  It  has  saved  my  life  once ;  it 
may  save  yours ;  but  use  it  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  such  a 
purpose.  Tou  may  leave  me  now,  and  for  the  morning,  apiuse 
yourself  as  you  please  within  the  camp.'' 

The  boy,  made  happy  by  the  kindness  of  his  superior,  would 
gladly  have  lingered  beside  him,  but  he  quickly  saw  that  Singleton 
desired  to  be  alone.  He  disappeared  accordingly  from  sight, 
finding  no  difficulty,  among  the  various  humours  of  a  camp,  in 
whiling  away  the  hours  assigned  to  him  for  leisure. 

Hiese  humours  of  the  camp*  I  But  it  is  time  that  we  see  what  pre- 
parations for  his  feast  have  been  made  by  our  corpulent  Lieutenant 
of  Dragoons.  Of  course  he  was  busy  all  the  morning.  Porgy  had 
a  taste.  In  the  affairs  of  the  cuisine,  Porgy  claimed  to  have  a  genius. 
Now,  it  will  not  do  to  misconceive  Lieutenant  Porgy.  If  we  have 
said  or  shown  anything  calculated  to  lessen  his  dignity  in  the^  eyes 
of  any  of  our  rcMEulers,  remorse  must  follow.  Porgy  might  plajf 
the  buffoon,  if  he  pleased;  but  in  the  mean  time,  let  it  be 
understood,  that  he  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  had  received  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  wasted  his  substance,  perhaps, 
but  this  mattek"  does  not  much  concern,  lis  nowi^  It  is  only 
important  that  he  Aould  not  be  supposed  to  waste  himself.  He 
had  been  a  planter — was,  in  some  measure,  a  planter  still,  with 
broken  fortunes,  upon  the  Ashepoo.  *'  He  had  had  losses,"  but  he 
bore  them  like  a  philosopher.  He  was  a  sort  of  laughing 
philosopher,  who,  as.  if  in  anticipation  of  the  free  speech  of  Dthera, 
dealt  with  himself  as  Httle  mercifully  as  his  nearest  friend&  might 
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h«ve  done.  He  had  establislied  for  himself  a  sort  of  reputation  as 
a  humourist,  and  was  one  of  that  class  which  we  may  call 
conventional.  His  humour  belonged  to  sophistication.  It  was 
the  Iruit  of  an  artificial  nature.  He  jested  with  his  own  tastes, 
his  own  bulk  of  body,  his  own  pov'erty,  and  thus  baffled  the  more 
serious  jest^  (^  the  ill-tempered  by  anticipating  them.  We  may 
mention  here,  that  while  maldng  the  greatest  fuss,  always 
about  his  feeding,  he  was  one  of  the  most  temperate  eaters  in  the 
world. 

He  has  effected  liis  great  culinary  achievement,  and  is  satisfied. 
See  him  now,  surrounded  by  his  own  mess,  which  includes  a 
doctor  and  a  poet  A  snug  cOmer  of  the  encampment,  well 
shaded  with  pines  and  cypresses,  affords  the  party  a  pleasant 
shelter.  Their  riands  are  spread  upon  the  green  turf;  their 
water  is  furnished  from  a  neighbouring  brooklet,  and  Tom,  the 
cook,  with  one  or  two  camp  scullions  waiting  on  him,  is  in  attend- 
ance. Tin  vessels  bear  water,  or  hold  the  portions  of  soup 
assigned  to  the  several  guests.  The  gourds  contain  adequate 
sources  of  supply,  and  you  may  now  behold  the  cleansed  sheila 
of  each  of  the  fiited '  terrapins  made  to  perform  the  office  of 
huge  dishes,  or  tureens,  which  hold  the  special  dishes  in 
the  preparation  of  which  our  epicure  has  exhausted  all  hia 
culinary  arts. 

He  presides  with  the  complacent  air  of  one  who  has  dona 
his  country  service. 

^''Fom,^  he  cries,  '*take  that  tureen  again  to  the  Major's 
mess.  They  need  a  fresh  supply  by  this  time,  and  if  they  do  not, 
they  ought  to.'* 

The  calabash  from  which  Porgy  served  himself  was  empty 
when  he  gave  this  order.  In  being  reminded  of  his  own  wants, 
our  hoet  was  taught  to  recollect  those  of  his  neighbours.  Porgy 
was  eminently  a  gentleman.  His  very  selfishness  was  courtly. 
Tom  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  his  master,  without  show  of 
impatience,  awaited  his  return.  In  those  days  no  one  was 
conscious  of  any  violation  of  propriety  in  taking  soup  a  second 
time ;  and  though  the  prospect  of  other  dishes  might  have  taught 
forbearance  to  certain  ci  the  parties,  in  respect  to  the  soup,  yet  it 
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was  too  eyid^pt  that  a  due  r^rd  to  the  feeli^ga  of  the  lioql 
required  that  it  should  receive  full  justice  at  all  handa. 

Porgy  was  in  the  beet  of  l^umours.  He  was  <)ODcil]ated  by  his 
comrades ;  and  he  had  succej^ed  in  his  experiments-^to  his  own 
sati^&ctioo  Alt  least.  He  evQn.loolfed  with  complaceocj  upon  thp 
lanterBrjawed  and  crj^e-bodied  doctor^  Qakenburg,  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  qot  much  disposed  to  favour.  He  could  even 
expend  a  jest  upon  the  doctor  instead  of  a  sarcasm,  though  the 
jests  of  Porgy  were  of  a  sort,  as  George  Dennisoh  onoe  remarked, 
^*  to.  turn  all  the  .sweet  milk  sour  in  an  old  n^ud's  dairy.**  Dr. 
Oakenbuj^g  had  a  prudent  fear  of  the  lieutenant's  sarcasms,  an^ 
was  disposed  to  conciliate  by  taking,  whatever  he  offered  in  the 
shape  of  food  or  counsel.  He  suffered  sometimes  in  consequence 
of  this  £EW}ility.  But  the  concession  was  hardly  satis&ctory  to 
Porgy,  and  bis  temper  was  greatly  tried,  when  he  beheld  his 
favourite  dishes  almost  left  untouched  before  the  naturalist,  who 
evidently  gave  decided  preference  to  certain  bits  of  fried  eel,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  dinner  of  that  day. 

**£el  is  a  good  thing  enough,"  he  muttered  iotto  voce^  ^but  to 
hang  upon  eel  when  you  can  get  terrapin^  and  dressed  in  tUa 
g^anner,  is  a  vice  and  ap  abomination." 

Then  louder — : 

"  How  do  you  get  on,  George  T  to  Dennison ;  *^  will  you  scoop 
up  a  little  niQi:e  of  the  soup,  or  shall  we  go  to  the  pie  f" 

"  Pie  r'  said  Dennison.     ^  Have  you  got  a  terrapin  pie  9" 
•  ^^  Ay,  you  have  something  to  live  far.    Tom,  make  a -clearaxioe 
here,  and  l^t's  haye  the  pie."  . 

Tom  had  returned  from  serving  Singleton  and  bis  immediate 
Qompanions.  These  were  Huropbries,  Jphn  D|^vis,  Lance  Framp- 
ton,  and  perhaps  some  other  favourite  trooper.  They  had  dipped 
laigely  into  the  soup.  They  were  now  to  be  permitted  to  try  the 
terrapin  pie  upon  which  Poigy  had  tried  his  arts.  They  sat  in  a 
quiet  group  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  command,  who  were  squat- 
ting in  sundry  messes  all  about  the  swamp  hammockB.  Let  us 
.mention, /Kzr  parmihese^  that  John  Davis  had  mustered  the  courage 
.to  make  a  full  confession  to  his  superior  of  his  last  night's  adven- 
ture, of  his  projected  duel  with  Hastings,  and  how  the  latter  wat 


mordsred  hj  ihe  maniao  Frampton.  Of  (wurae,  Sing^tou  heard 
tli6  stoiy  with  great  gnvity^  and  adminiatolred  a  whoIeBome  rebuke 
tx>  the  offdider.  Under  the  eiieamslaaoM  he  ooidd  do  no  more. 
Tc  ]nmi&  was'  not  his  poKoy,  where  the  oriminal  waa  ao  cierera 
trooper.  He  had  done  wrong,  true;  but  there  waa  eome  apology 
for  him  in  the  wrongs,  performed  and  contemplated,  of  the  British 
sergeant  Besides,  he  had  lionestly  acknowledged  his  error,  and 
deifhfed  i%  and  it  wwb  not  difficult  to  grant  his  pardon,  particularly 
while  they  were  aU  huiBy  ovar  the  soup  <^  Poigy*  If  forgiveness 
had  been  reluctant  before,  it  became  ready  when  the  pie  was  set  in 
sight  Pdgy^  triumph  was  complete.  Singleton  did  not  finish 
his  girav^  i«buke4)f  the  offender,  while  helping  himself  from  the 
natural  tureen  which  contained  the  &vourite  dish.  Nothing  could 
be  more  acoeptaUe  to  aU  the  party.  When  the  pie,  shorn  largely 
of  its  fair  piopoitions,  was  brought  bade  to  our  epicuie^  his  pro- 
ceeding was  eix^piisitely  true  to  propriety.  Loving  the  commodity 
as  he  did,  and  partionUrly  anxious  to  begin  the  attack  upon  it,  he 
yet  omitted  none  of  his  oustcmiary  politeness^— -a  forbearanoe 
scarcely  considered  necessary  in  a  dragooti  camp. 

'^Thete,  Tom,  that  will  do.  Set  it  down.  It  will  stand  alone. 
Did  the  nugor^  help  hhnaell  f " 

■'He  tekf  some,  mauasa*" 

^  Some  I  Did  he  not  help  himself  honestly,  ind  like  a  man  with 
Chrfetian  i^peCite  and  bowels  T 

"He  no  tek'  'noi^h,  like  Mass  Homphry,  and  Mass  Jack 
DabiS)  but  be  tM  some,  and  Maea  Lanee,  he  tek*  some,  jis*  like 
the  major." 

*<  Humph  I  be  took  a  little,  you  meM*  A  little  I  Did  he  look 
8i€^  Tofh-^the  ma^or  V^  . 

""  No,  sah  I    He  look  and  talk  berry  well" 

**  Ah  !  I  see;  he  he^)ed  himself  modestly,  like  a  gentleman,  at 
first;  we  shall  tiy  him  again.  And  now  for  ourselves.  Gentlemen, 
yop  shall  now  see  what  art  can  do  wkh  nature;  how  it  can  glorify 
the  beast;  how  it  can  give  wings  to  creeping  things.  George 
i>i3niiiflon,"y6a  'need  not  Ik  taught  thia.  Help  yourself  my  good 
Mow,  and  let  this  terrapin-  pie  inspire  your  moae  to  new  flightic 
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Mr.  Wilkina,  suffer  me  to  lay  a  few  spoonsful  of  this  pie  in  your 
salabash.    Nay,  donH  hang  back,  man ;  the  supply  is  abundant" 

The  modest  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  coquettug  only  with  his  h^p 
piness,  was  easily  persuaded,  and  Porgy  turned  to  Oakenboig,  who 
was  still  eeling  it 

**  Dr.  Oakenburg  I"  with  a  voioe  of  thundw. 

"  Sir — ^Lieutenant — ah  P  very  much  startled. 

*^  Doctor  Oakenbuig,  let  me  entreat  you  to  defile  your  lips  no 
longer  with  that  yillanous  fry.  Don't  think  of  eel,  sir,  when  you 
can  fl^t  terrapin ;  and  such  as  this.'' 

**  I  thank  you,  lieutenant,  but — ^yes,  I  leally  thank  you  very 
much;  but,  as  you  see,  I  have  not  yet  consumed  entirely  the 
soup  which  you  were  so  good— — ^" 

*^  And  why  the  d — 1  hayen't  you  consumed  it!  It  was  codced  to 
be  consumed.  Why  have  you  wasted  time  so  imprudently  ?  That 
soup  is  now  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  Tou  have  suffered  it  to  get  cold. 
There  are  certain  ddights,  sir,  which  are  always  to  be  taken  warm. 
To  delay  a  pleasure,  when  the  {Measure  is  ready  to  your  hands,  is 
to  destroy  a  pleasure^  And  then,  sir,  the  appetite  grows  Fitiated, 
and  the  taste  dreadfully  impaired  afi»r  eating  fry.  Ihe  finest 
delicacy  in  the  world  suffers  from  such  contact  Selid  thmt  tov^ 
away.  Here,  Tom,  take  the  doctor's  calabash.  Throw  that 
shriveUed  fry  to  the  d<^,  and  wash  the  vessel  dean.  Be  quick, 
you  son  of  Beelzebub^  if  you  would  hope  for  soup  and  salvation." 

The  indignation  of  Porgy  was  making  him  irreverent  His 
anger  increased  as  the  tasteless  doctor  resisted  his  desires  and  clung 
to  his  eel. 

**  No !  Tom,  no.  Ezoose  me,  lieutenant,  but  I  am  {^eased  with 
this  eel,  which  is  considerably  done  to  my  liking.  It  is  a  dish 
I  particularly  affect" 

Porgy  gave  him  a  savage  glance,  while  spooning  the  pie  into  his 
own  calabash.  Tom,  tne  negro,  meanwhile,  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  doctor's  dishes,  and  the  expectant  dog  was  abeady  in  pes 
sesdon  of  the  remnant  of  his  eeL 

^  Maussa  say  I  must  tek'  urn.  Mass  Oakaiibu'g^"  was  the 
apdogetio  response  of  the  n^ro  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
doctor. 


XATUia. 

/*^Cl6^  the  gourde,  Tom,  for  the  doctor  as  qwddy  as  poeeible! 
Thai  a  free  white  man  in  a  Christian  oouniry  should  prefer  eel  fry 
to  terrapin  stew  I  Doctor  Oakenborg,  where  do  you  expeot  to  go 
when  yon  die !  I  aek  the  question  from  a  belief— rather  staggered,  ^ 
I  must  confess,  by  what  I  hare  seen — ^that  you  really  haye  sooae* 
thing  of  a  soul  left*    Tou  onoe  had,  doubtl^sa!'  . 

The  poor  oaturalist  seemed  quite  wobegone  and  bewildered. 
His  answer  was  quite  as  much  to  the  point  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  make  it  at.  any  timci 

'^BeaQy,  lieutenant,  I. don't  kuow;  I  can't  conjectare^  but  I 
trust  to  some  place  of  perfect  security." 

"Well,  for  your.  Oiwa  sake,  I  hope  so  too;  and  the,bettei;  tp 
make  you  secure,  could  I  have  a  hand  in  disposing  of  you,  I  should 
doom  your  soul  to  be  thrust  into  an  eelskin,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in 
the  ttopio  from  May  to  September  erery  year.  Of  one  thing  you 
maiy  rest  assured — ^if  there  be  anything  like  justice  done  to.  you 
hereitfteE,  you  will  have  scant  fare,  bad  cooking,  and  fry /for  ever, 
wherever  yon  gow    Prefer  ed  to  tenrayin  I    Tom  T 

"SahP 

«<  Bring  me  a  dean  calabash  of  water,  and  hand  the  jug.  A  little 
Jamaica,  my  good  fellow,  to  wash  down  our  Grecians.  Prefer  eel  to 
toT^ML  1  Geoige  Dennison,  have  you  done  at  last !  -  How  these 
poets  eati  Ifr.  WiUdns,  you  have  not  finished !  Come,  sir,  don't 
spare  the  pie.  It  is  not  eveiy  day  that  happiness  walks  into  one's 
lodgings  and  begs  one  to  help  himself.  It  isn't  every  day  that  cme 
captures  such  telrrapina  as  these,  and  sits  down  to- such  cooking  and 
compounding^  Tom  and  myself  are  good  against  a  world  in  arts. 
What !  no  more  f  Well,  I  can't  complain*  I  too  have  done, 
a  little  morsel  more  excepted.  Tom,  hand  me  that  ttireen.  I  must 
have  ttiother  of  thcae  eggs." 

The  epicure  scooped,  them  up  and  swallowed 

"  What  a  flavour — ^how  rich !  Ah  I  George,  this  is  a  day  tto  be 
marked  with  a  white  stone.  Tom,  take  awav  the  vessel  I  hav« 
done  enough.'^ 

*^K],  mautaa,  you  no  teff  any  eggs." 

**  No  egg^r  cried  the  gourmand ;  ^  why,  what  the  deucfe  do  yon 
call  that,  and  that,  and  that  ?"  stirring  them  over  with  the  spoon 
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■a  he  ftpokie.  ^  Bleoi  me,  I  did  not  think  lliere  ireie  half  io  many 
Stop,  Tom,  I  will  tak«  bot  a  eoopld  m&t^  attd  then—thci^^-tha 
will  do— 70Q  ma  J  take  the  rett" 

The  negro  hnrried  away  with  hia  prize,  dteading  that  Pofgy 
would  make  new  diaeoveriea;  while  that  worthy,  aeaaoning  hia 
calabash  of  water  with  a  moderate  dash  of  JamAtea  from  the  jag 
beside  him,  concluded  the  repast  to  which  he  had  annexed  ao  much 
importance 

^80  much  is  secure  of  lifeP  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  done^ 
*^  lam  satisfied — I  have  Hyed  to-day,  and  bothlng  can  deprive  me 
of  the  22d  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  on^  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ei^ty,  enjoyed  in  th^  Cypresa  Swamp.  The  day  i»  com- 
pleted: jt  should  always  dose  wiih  the  dinner  hour.  It  is  then> 
secure — ^w^  cannot  be  deprived  of  it:  It  is  noorded  in  the  histoiy 
of  hopes  realiaed,  and  of  feelings  properly  felt,  And^  harkl  the 
major  seems  to  think  with  me,  since  the  bugle  mmUss  up  fin  a 
start.  Wilkh»— old  fellow — ^if  you^  give  me  a  helping  hand' 
in  hoisting  on  this  ■eoaf-^taking  it  fitom  die  bough  ef  a  tree  (her 
had  dined,  we  may  add,  in  his  shirt  sleeves) — *^  you  will  save  me 
from  exertions  which  am  always  unwisely  made  after  dinner.  So ! 
that  will  do.    Thank  you  I    It  is  a  so^oe  to  be  remembered." 

The  camp  was  all  astir  by  this  time.  Poigy  looked  around  :him. 
coolly,  and  chafed  at  the  hurry  which  he  b^idd  in  others. 

^  Ho !  there,  Corporal  Millhouse,  see  to  your  ^uad,  my  good  fel* 
bw.  Dennison,  my  boy,  you  will  ride  along  with  me.  I  shall  wnnt 
to  hear  some  of  that  new  ballad  as  we  go.  Ahl  boy,-we  sha^  • 
have  to  put  some  of  your  dirties  into  print  They  ^ure  qvite  as  • 
good  as  thousands  of  verses  that  are  so  honoured.  They  ore  good, 
Qeoige,  and  /  know  it,  if  nobody  else. .. .  So  ho!  Therel  Tom, 
you  rascal,  will  you  be  at  that  stew  all  day  ?  Huny,  you  sable  son 
of  Ethiop,  and  don't  ferget  to  unsling  and  to  paek  up  the  hamboae. 
Needn't  mind  the  caUbashes.  We  can  ^t  them  eveiy  where 
alesg  the  road.  •  .  .  What !'  you're  not  about  to  carry  that  anake 
along  with  you,  Doctor  Oakenburg!  Great  Heavens!  what  d 
reptile  taste  that  fellow  has!  ...  Hal  Lance,  my  boy,  is  that 
you  ?    Well,  you  mlished  the  pie,  didn't  you  f 

**  '2Waff  good«  lieutenant" 


soiiZiiOQvr.  8M 

.  ^Goodl  It  was  ^raoi/  But  you  are  in  a  huirj.  Ifottntad 
•bn|i|dy  1  Welly  I  «iq>poie  I  must  follow  suk.  I  Me  diua  mi^r'a 
Dttuiy  to  laoont  also.  Do  me  a  toniy  Lanoe ;  help  me  on  wilh  my 
UHf  wlueh  you  see  hanging  fitbm  yonder  tieeu  tt  lakes  ina  world 
of  territory.    There  I    That  will  do." 

Hgipphriea  now  rode  op.  • 

^  To  }um%  Uentenant^  as  soon  as  yon  ca«.  13ie  major'a  looking 
a  little  wolfish." 

^  Ay,  ay  I  nee^  moit  when  the  devil  4rLtee»  And  yet  this 
moving  just  after  a  hearty  meal  upon  terrapin  I  Terrapin  etew 
or  pie  seems  to  impart  something  of  the  slnggishness  of  Uie  beast 
to  him  who  faeds  npon  it  I  must  think  of  t^is ;  whether  it  is  not 
the  case  with  all  animala  to  indaenee  with  th^  own  niktiire,  that 
of  the  person  who  feeds  on  th^m.  It  was  oertainly  the  notion  ol 
the  ancients.  A  steak  of  the  lion  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
mpart  courage ;  wolf  and  t^r  should  make  one  tUist  for  blood ; 
and" — seeing  Oakenbuig  ride  along  at  this  momenW-''  who  should 
wonder  suddenly  to  behold  that  cran^bodied  oormorant)  after  eatmg 
fined  eel,  suddenly  twisting  away  from  his  nag,  and,  with  squixm 
and  wriggle,  sliding  off  into  the  mud  f  If  ever  her  disappears 
suddenly,  I  shall  know  how  to  aocount  for  his  absenoe." 

Thus  it  was  that  Lieutenant  Foigy  solileqniied  himself  out  of 
the  swamp.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  his  squad,  and  Singleton^ 
orders  became  urgent  Once  with  the  duty  before  him,  ovr  epi- 
core  was  as  pron^pt  as  any  of  faia  nesghbouri  -  In  an  hour,  and  all 
were  ready  for  the  start — the  partisans  and  their  prisoners ;  and, 
oonspicnoua  in  the  rear  of  his  master's  dommand,  Tom,  the  cook, 
followed  closely  by  his  dog ;  a  mean  looking  cur  significantly  called 
**  Slink.**  Nevj^  was  dog  more  apiMPopraatoly  named.  All  negro 
dogs  are  more  or  less  mean  of  spirit,,  but  surly,  and  cunning  in  the> 
last  degr^ ;  but  Slink  was  the  superb  of  tneahness  even  among 
negro  dogs.  He  was  the  most  shame^faoed^  creeping,  sneaking 
beast  you  ever  saw;  da  poor  of  body  as  of  spirit;  eating  vora- 
ciously always,  yet  always  a  mere  skeleton,  besmeared  with  the 
ash{BB  :and  cinAwi  in  which  he  lay  nightly— a  habit  bonrtfwed,  we 
suspect,  firom  his  owner ;  and  such  was  the  meanness  of  his^apirit, 
that,  havingi  from  immemorial  time,  neglected  the  due  elaua^ 
16 
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tion  of  his  tail,  he  now  eeemed  to  have  lost  ali  sense,  and  indeed^ 
all  capability,  for  the  addlement  There  it  hnng  for'ever  deploy* 
ably  down,  as  fiur  as  it  oo«M  go  between  his  legs,  and  seettied  every 
day  to  grow  more  and  more  despicably  fond  of  earth;  Sach  was 
'^ Slink"  always  in  the  white  man's  eye;  bat  see  *'Slink'^  when  it 
is  his  coe  to  throttle  a  fiit  shote  in  the  swamp,  and  his  character 
nndergoes  a  change.  Ton  then  see  that  phase  of  it,  which,  more 
than  any  thing  besides,  endears  the  dirty  wretch  to  his  negro  master. 

It  w^s  all  evil  hour  for  Slink,  when,  nnder  llhe  excitement  of 
dqMHtare;  he  isufSsred  himself  to  trot  ahead  of  hitf  owner,  add  .pass 
for  a  moment  from  rear  to  front  of  the  command.  It  was  not 
often  that  he  snflbred  himself  to  put  his  beauties  of  person  too 
prominently  forward.  What  eril  mood  of  presomption  possessed 
him  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  bnt  Slink 
in  proper  keeping  with  Tom,  his  owner,  in  the  swamp,  might  keep 
himself  in  perfect  security,  as  well  as  Oakenburg.  His  danger  was 
in  passing  oat  from  his  obscnrity  into  the  front  ranks.  Lieutenant 
Porgy  beheld  the  beast  as  he  trotted  in  adradoe^  with  a  rare 
sentiment  of  disgust, — ^a  feeling  which  underwent  great  increase 
when  he  saw  that  the  dog's  spirit  underweit  no  elevation  with  his 
advance,  and  that  his  caudal  extremity  was  just  as  basely  drooping 
as  before.  Poigy  summoned  Tom'to  the  front,  and  pointed  to  the 
dog.  Slink  instantly  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and  tried  to 
slink  out  of  nght  under  the  legs  of  the  horses.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Eyes  had  seen  hia  momentary  in^>ertineiice  whioh  seldom 
saw  in  vain. 

<«Tom,''  saidFbigy,  '^that  dog's  tail  must  be  out  off  close  to  his 
haunches.'' 

<^  Out  off  Slink's  tail,  manssal  You  want  for  kill  de  dbg  for 
ebberT 

^  It  wont  kill  him,  Tom.  Gut  it  off  closA,  and  seat  the  stump 
with  a  hot  iron.     It  nrast  be  done  to^ni^^t" 

**But,  maussa,  he  will  spile  de  dog  for  ebber.** 

^Not  so;  Tom<;  it  m^'make  faim^  if  any  tiling  can.  Don't  you 
see  that  he  can*t  raise  it  up ;  that  it's  in  die  way  of  his  legs;  tiiat 
it  makes  him  run  badly.  It  is  like  a  dragoon's  sword  when  he's 
walking?  always  getting  between  his  legs  and  tripping  Urn.* 


blink's  tail.  MT 

<*  Blink  oan't  do  widout  he  tail,  inuuusar  Mww^ved  Tom  with 
beoomiiig  dogge^esB. 

'nemtii^ToiiL'' 

^He  lub  he  tail  'twiz  he  leg  so ;  he  no  ha't  (hurt)  he  nuwiog.* 

*^  All  a  mistake,  Tom.  It's  in  his  way,  and  he  feek  it  That's 
the  true  reason  why  he  looks  so  mean,  and  always  carries  his  head 
so  sheepishly.  It  must  be  a  terrible  mortification  to  any  dog  of 
sensibility  when  he  has  a  tail  that  he  can  never  elevate.  Gut  off 
the  tail,  and  you  will  see  how  he  will  improve." 

*^^Tou  t'ink  so,  maussal  /  nebber  ken  t'ink  so.  'Twon't  do 
for  cut  off  Slink  tail.'' 

'^Either  his  tail  or  his  head.  He  must  lose  one  or  t'other  to- 
night, Tom.  See  that  it  is  done.  If  I  see  him  to*morrow  with 
more  than  one  inch  of  stump  between  his  legs,  I  shoot  him  I  By 
Jupiter  Ammon,  Tom,  I  shoot  him  I  and  you  know  when  I  swear 
by  a  Greek  god  that  I  am  sure  to  keep  my  oath.  In  this  way, 
Tom,  I  mortify  Greek  faith !  Ton  understand,  Tom,  with  more 
than  one  inch  of  tail  he  dies !  Let  it  be  seen  to  this  very  night 
when  we  come  to  a  halt" 

^  He  'mos  (almost)  as  bad  for  cut  he  tail  as  he  head,  maussa." 

^  Be  it  the  head  then,  Tom ;  I  don't  care  which ;  and  now  fall 
back,  old  fellow,  and  whistle  back  the  beast  The  sight  of  his 
miserable  tail  distresses  me." 

And  Porgy  rode  forward ;  and  Tom,  whistling  back  the  unhappy 
cur,  muttered  as  he  fell  behind : 

^  Maussa  berry  sensible  pusson,  but  sometime  he's  a'  mos'  too 
d — ^n  foolish  for  talk  wid.  Whay  de  harm  in  Slink  tail  f  Slink 
carry  he  tail  so  low  to  de  groun',  people  nebber  sh'um  (see  'em) — 
nobody  gwine  sh'um  but  maussa,  and  he  hab  he  eye  jes  whay 
nobody  ebber  want  'em  for  look." 

But  the  last  bugles  sound  shrilly  and  mournfully  as  the  cavalcade 
speeds  away  in  a  long  train  through  the  swamp  avenues,  and  Tom 
18  compelled  to  for^o  his  soliloquies  and  hurry  forward  with  the 
dog,  Slink,  who,  as  if  conscious  of  his  error,  has  dropped  just  as 
&r  back  in  the  rear,  as  before  he  indiscreetly  went  ahead.  The 
miserable  beast  tittle  anticipates  the  loss  that  awaits  him.  Forta- 
nately  Tom  feels  for  him  all  that  is  proper.    He  rides  forward 
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eiiyel'Yped  in  his  own  and  master's  luggage,  and  he  too  and  8Knk 
both  finally  disappear  in  the  fiir  shadows  of  the  wood.  The  qypradi 
swamp  of  the  Ashley  i^ts  in  the  profoundest  nlenoe,  as  if  it  oever 
had  been  inhabited. 


OflAPTEB   XXXIY. 


TIm  Utiaff  bnad,  th«  sImIj  i^Mr, 
Hie  spirit  T«x'd  aiid  wanii,~- 

Wlioy  for  th«  itniff U,  piam  and  pMts, 

Aad  never  knew'  alarm. 
Am  Ut  Ite  feemn  eotee  aad  tel 
How  ^md  the  blow  his  hand  caa  donl* 

When  freedom  aorres  his  arm." 


Ah  hoikr  nfter 'th«8er'ftioV6nieiite,  &nd  n6  otf6  wotild  siupeel, 
from  the  dead  silence  thiit  prevailed  througbout  the  region,  that  it 
erer  had  been  ocbnpied  by  such  wild  and  roystering  fellowa  at 
those  with  Whom  we  hare  jost  had  dinner.  Proctot'a  scouts  might 
ftid  everywhere  the  proofc  of  their  occupation,  in  the  beaten 
l^dnnd,  the  broken  ntensils,  and  the  embers  of  recent  fires.  -  But 
^the  ociitpanits  themselves  there  were  no  signs. 

Singleton,  meanwhile,  sent  his  scoots  tbrwatd  at  a  scouring  pdoe 
frelefl  his  little  command  ifiore  '^o^\%  but  still  at  a  gait  wliich 
wonld  render  pursnit  difficfult  by  a  fbrce  larger  thair  his  own,  ot 
Tess  admirably  mounted.  One  secret  of  the  siiceess  of  Marion's 
toen,  was  in  Ihe  excellence  of  &eir  hor^  whidiwere  always  Well 
chosen  from  the  best  stables  in  the  country.  Onr  partisan  made 
them  show  their  Tegs.  Aiming  to  make  the  NelsonV  Fetij  rokd  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  struck  directly  across  the  country,  under  the 
guidance  of  Humphries  and  Davis,  who  knew  every  turn  and  twist, 
short  cut  and  hlind  path,  leading  throtigh  the  forests  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Speaking  comparatively,  however,  they  sped  along  but 
slowly,  leaving  the  scduts  considerably  In  advance.  They  ]M 
made  no  great  progress  when  night  began  to  settle  down  upon  the 
tMffty.  Wkh  the  appvoaoh  x4  daduiess.  Singleton  cast  about  for  a 
rieoliKted'Spot  in  which  to.  form  »  temporary  enoan^Mnentv  This 
was  finally  found  in  a  thick  wood  to  which  they  inclined  out  of 
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aigLt  and  hearing  from  the  road.  The  soouto  had  received  their 
instructions  to  fall  back  with  the  setting  in  of  dusk,  and  report 
their  discoveries ;  all  of  which  was  done.  Here,  without  building 
fires,  they  took  a  brief  and  rapperiess  rest  until  the  moon  rosCi 
when  the  troop  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  poeting  forward  along 
the  prescribed  route/     '  '  i-   i 

With  the  dawn  of  day,  thej  found  themselves,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  the  guides,  within  a  few  miks  -onlj  of  the  Feriy 
road.  A  little  more  caution  was  now  necessal^y  to  their  progress. 
They  were  in  a  travelled  region,  and  the  scouts  were  doubled. 
The  troop  entered  the  road  an  hour  or  so  after  sunrise,  without 
meeting  with  any  interruption  or  object  wordiy  their  attention. 
In  this  manner  they  proceeded  for  some  hours,  seeing  no  human 
being.  The  whole  route,  however,  was  marked  by  the  devastating 
proofr  of  war,  which  were  thick  on  every  side  of  them.  ^  The  ' 
broken  fences,  the  shattered  or  halfssonsumed  dwellings,,  the 
iuiplanted  and  unploughed  fields,  aU  in  deaerUpn,  spoke  fearfully 
for  its  attributes  and  presence.  But  sud4^yr,  towards  noon,  the 
soouta  were  met  by  a  countryman,  his  wife,  and  two  ohildreDi 
9ying  from  the  foe.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  them  that  thev 
had  not  Men  in  with  another ;  and  they  told  their  story,  accord- 
ingly, in  fear  and  trembling. 

Tl^ey  told  of  a'tory  named  Amxm  Gaak^ns,  a  notorious  wieUif 
before  the  war,  who  had  rai^d  m  paityand  had  been  devastating 
the  neighbouring  country  throughout  8t.  Stephens  and  St  Johns^ 
Berkley.*  His  numben  were  increasing,  and  he  stopped  at  no 
excesses.  On  most  of  the  plantations  through  which  he  had  gone, 
every  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  the  stock  wantonly  shot,  the 
people  plundered,  and,  either  murdered,  forced  to  follow  theur  captors^ 
or  compelled  to  fiy  to  plaoes  of  refuge,  the  most  wild  and  deplorable. 
The  little  fiuoaily  they  had  encounteied  had  been  thus  dispoeseqsed. 
They  had  only  saved  th^r  lives  by  a  timely  notice,  which  a  friend 
among  the  tones  had  given  them  of  their  approach.    They  insisted 

*  HittMy  hat  deemed  this  monseer  of  nSBfi-m^  impertaaee  to  neotd 
ouiAy  of  his  desds.    He  ws%  to  some  tiou^  tl^  dread  of  this  s^ottwul 
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thai  Gaskeiis  oould  not  be  many  milos  0%  and  would  oertainly 
meet  them  before  noon,  as  he  was  6n  his  way  to  Charleston  with 
his'  ptisoners  and  seelnng  his  reward. 

Singleton  determined  to  prepare  for  him  a  warm  reoeption,  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  force  under  Gaskens  fuUy  doubled  his 
own,  he  laid  his  plans  to  neutralize  this  superiority  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  usual  cunning  of  the  partisan.  According  to  the 
account  of  the  flying  countryman,  there  was  a  beautiful  little  spring 
some  three  miles  higher,  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Toadmde ;  this  was  the  only  good  drinking  water  for  some  distance, 
and,  as  it  was  well  known  to  wayfarers,  it  was  concluded  that  Gas- 
kens  would  make  use  of  it  as  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment 
Here,  Singleton  deteimined  to  place  his  ambuscade ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  reach  it  some  time  in  advance  of  his  enemy,  he  pushed 
his  troop  forward  at  a  quicker  pace.  They  reached  the  spot  in 
time,  and  gliding  out  of  the  road,  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  de- 
sired station. 

The  spring  was  one  of  those  quiet  waters  that  trickle  along  the 
hollow  which  they  have  formed,  and  with  so  gentle  a  murmur,  that^ 
though  but  a  brief  distance  from  the  road,  no  passing  ear,  however 
acute,  could  possibly  detect  its  prattling  invitation.  The  water  was 
cool  and  refreshing ;  the  overhanging  trees  gave  it  a  pleasant  and 
fitting  shelter,  which  scarcely  rendered  necessary  the  small  'wooden 
shed  which  had  been  built  above  it  by  some  one  of  the  considerate 
dweHets  in  the  neighbourhood.  War,  in  its  violence,  however 
destrmdve  else,  had  spared,  with  a  becoming  reverence,  the  foun-' 
tain  auG  the  little  roof  above  it  The  whole  spot  was  exceedingly 
pretty ;  ^Id  vines  and  fk)rid  grapes  clustered  over  it ;  a  little  clump 
of  wild  flowers  grew  just  at  its  porch ;  while  a  fine  large  oak, 
standing  on  the  brow  of  the  little  hill  at  the  bottom  o(  which  the 
fountain  had  its  source,  took  the  entire  area  into  its  sheltering- 
embrace.  The  wild  jessamine,  and  the  thousand  fiaunting  blossoms 
of  the  southern  forests,  grew  profusely  about  the  place ;  and  in  that 
hour  of  general  repose  in  Carolina  during  the  summer  months— 
the  hour  of  noon — when  all  nature  is  languid ;  when  the  bird 
hushes  his  fitful  note,  or  only 

*'  SUrte  into  voio«  a  moment^  and  Is  Mlf 
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when  map.  and  beaat»  reptile  apd  insect,  alijce  beek  fpr  tbe.st^tl^ 
and  papt  droYsily  beneat^  its  shelter — this  little  hoUp^  .o(  t|fjp 
woods,  and  the  dear  stream  welling  over  tl|e  httle  basin  around 
.which  its  dwelling-place  had  been  formed,  and  trickling  away  in  a 
prattling  murmur  that  discoursed  twin  harmonies  to  the  sluggish 
breeze  that  shook  at  intervals  the  tree  above  it,  seemed  eminently  a 
scene  chosen  for  gentle  spirits,  and  a  purpose  grateful  to  the  softest 
delicacies  of  humanity.  Yet  was  its  sacred  and  sweet  repose  about 
to  be  invaded.  War  had  prepared  his  weapon  and  lay  waiting  in 
the  shade. 

Having  diosen  his  ground,  Singleton  proceeded  to  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  due  reception  of  Gaskens  a^id  his  tories.  The  trpopen 
and  the  prisoners  were  at  once  dismounted ;  the  latter,  with  the 
horses,  were  escorted  to  a  sufficient  distance  in  the  wood,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  strife,  and  where  they  could  convey  no  intimation 
by  their  voices  to  the  approaching  enemy,  Here  a  guard  was  put 
over  them,  with  instructions  to  cut  down  the  first  individual  who 
should  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  disposition  to  ciy  out  or  to 
fly..  A  command,  otherwise  so  sanguinary,  was  necessary, however, 
in  the  circumstances.  This  done,  Singleton  despatched  his  scouts^ 
headed  by  Humphries,  whose  adroitness  he  well  knew,  pn  the  road 
leading  to  the  enemy ;  they  were  to  bring  him  intelligence  without 
suffering  themselves  to  be  seen.  He  next  proceeded  to  his  own 
immediate  disposition  of  force  for  the  hot  controversy,  and  ap- 
proved himself  a  good  disciple  of  the  swamp  fox  in  the  arra|»ge- 
ment  tlie  ambush  was  formed  on  two  sides  of  the  sprin^^,  the 
nden  being  so  placed  as  to  possess  the  advantages  of  the  o  i>ss-fire 
without  being  themselves  exposed  to  the  slightest  danger  f?om  their 
mutual  weapons.  All  approach  to  the  waters  was  thus  commanded, 
and  Singleton,  trusting  to  the  advantages  obtained  frpm  the  sur- 
prise and  the  first  fire,  instructed  his  men  to  follow  him  in  the 
charge  which  he  contemplated  making,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
cbarge of  their  pieces.  In  the  way  of  exhortation  he  had  but  few 
words;  he  resembled  Marion  in  that  respect,  also :  but  those  words 
we^  bighly  stimulating. 

'  '^Men,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you ;  you  are  no  cowards, 
and  I  am  sure  will  do  your  duty.      I  do  not  call  upon  you  to  di^- 
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■tiioy  inea,  but  monsteiB ;  not  oountrymeD,  bat  those  who  hare  no 
ooiiitiy^^who  ba^e  only  known  theiir  country  to  rend  her  bowels 
and  piey  upon  her  yitak.  Tou  wiU  only  spare  them  when  they 
are  down — when  tbey  ory,  euot^^h^  There  must  be  no '  Tarleton's 
qttsrten^'*  n^nd  you ;  the  soldier  ^bal|  stril^es  the  man  who  has 
onoe  submittedi  shall  be  hung  up  immediatdy  after ;  %r  though 
ttey  be  brutes  and  monsters  now,  y^t  even  the,  brute  has  a  claim 
qpon  man's  m^rcy  when  he  has  once  submitted  to  be  tamed.  Go 
BOW,  men,  each  to  his  place,  add  wait  this  signal  I  will  give  it 
aitjbe.ptoper  momeut  myaelfl  It  shall  be^but  one  word,  and  when 
you  .h#ar  me  sa^,  *  Now  T  let  each  lifle.make  its  mark  upon  an 
anofod  tory.  Shoot  none  that  have  not  weapons  in  their  hands — 
remmher  that;  and  when  you  sally  out,  as  you  will  immediately 
after  ti)tt  dj^achaige  and  while  they  are  in  confusion,  let,  the;same 
rde  be  observed*  Strike  none  that  thxoiw  down  their  arms — ^none 
that  do  not  ofler  us  resistance,  llnough,  now;  the  brave  soldier 
needs  no  long  exhortation.  The  soldier  who  fights  his  country's 
battles  (has  her  voice  at  his  heart,  pleading  for  her  rescue  and  relief. 
R^ember  the  burnt  dwelHngs  of  your  country-^her  murdered  i^id 
nieltreated  inhabitants^hef  deisolate  field^^-her  starving  children 
^^and  then  strikse  home ! .  Your  country  is  worth  fighting  for,  and 
he  wfaordies  in  the  cause  of  hit.  4^«nti7,  dies  in  the  cause  of  man : 
he  wiU  not  be  forgotten.    Qo,  and  remember  the  word." 

There  was  no  shout,  no  hurrah ;  but  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
giKkundi  lips  but  eloeely  in  solemn  deter^unatio^ ;  and  Singleton 
8tt#  at  A  glance  that  his  men  were  to  be  relied  q^l  . .  . 

/'They  will  do,'*  he  muttered  to  hnpsel^  sis,  seeing  them  all  pro- 
periy/  sheltered,  Im  threw  himself  at  the  fopt  of  ;a  tree,  a  little 
remotred  ftomthe  i^  and  only  accompanied  by  the  boy,  Lance 
Skampton.  We  have  seen  the  increasing  intimi^^y  between  the  lad 
and:hi8  commander;. an  intimacy  encouraged  by  the  latter,  and 
earnestly  sou^t  for  by  the  boy.  He  studiously  kept  near  the  per- 
son of  the  partisan,  tistened  to  every  w(»d  he  uttered,  watched  every 

*  Tarleton  made  himself  feared  and  infamooa  by' giving  no  quarter 
When,  aocottdinglj,  the  patriots  obtained  aliy  sticc^sses  in  battle,  the} 
were  apt  toa'iiBWer  the  plea  for  meroy  by  dioniing  out-**' Ay,  i««letM^ 
fwnrt«r%"  while  hewing  dovrn  the  supplieant 
16* 
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movement,  and  carefblly  unalysed,  ek>  iar  m  his  iinmatore  oapadtietr 
would  admit,  every  feding'  and  thought  of  his  superior.  From  tU» 
earnest  and  close  contempl^tiott  of  the  one  object,  the  boy  grew  to 
be  ezdusnre  in  his  regards,  and  slighted  every  other.  Smgleton  be- 
came one  and  the  s^me  idth  hn  mind's  ideal,  and  a  firely  imagSnar 
tion,  and  warm  sen»bifities,  identified  his  captain,  in  his  thought, 
with  his  only  notion  of  a  genuine  hero.  The  more  he  studied  him, 
the  more  complete  was  the  resemblance.  The  lofty,  symmetrica},' 
strong  person — ^the  high  but  easy  carriage-^the  grace  of  movement 
and  attitude — the  ntudiobrdeKcttcy  of  speeeh,  mingled,'  at  the  niam 
time  with  that  simple  adherence  to  propriety,  whidi  iUustratetf 
genuine  manliness,  were  all  attributes  of  l^ngleton  and  all  obvilHto^ 
enough  to  his  admirer. 

'  How  I  wish  I  was  like  him  V*  said  the  boy  to  himseh^  sg  h» 
looked  where  Singleton's  form  lay  before  him  under  die  tree.  '  **  If 
I  was  only  sure  that  I  could  fight  Kke  him,  and  not  feel  alraid, 
when  the  time  comes !    Oh  !  how  I  wish  it  was  over  T' 

Had  the  wordft  been  uttered  loud  enough  to  be  heard*  by  the  par- 
tisain,  the  mbod  tfi  the  boy  would  have  been  better  understood  hf 
his  commander  than  it  was,  when  the  tetter  heard  the  deep  sigh 
which  followed  them.  Singleton  turned  to  look  upon  him  as 
he  heard  it,  and  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  manileBt  d*» 
jection  in  every  feature  of  his  countenance.  He  thought  it  might 
arise  from  the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  his  recent  loss  of  a  tender 
mother,  and  the  distressing  condition  of  his  fiither,  of  whbm  they 
had  seen  nothing  since  their  departure  from  the  swamp.  True,  ^ 
brother  of  Lance  was  along  with  them,  but  there  was  Kttie  sym- 
pathy between  the  two.  The  elder  youth  was  dull  and  unobservant, 
while  the  other  was  thoughtful  and  acute.  Tliey  had  little  intei^ 
course  beyond  an  occasional  word  of  question  and  reply ;  And  even 
then,  the  intimacy  and  relationship  seemed  imperfect  These 
things  might,  nay,  must  necessarily  produce  in  the  boy's  mind  « 
sufficient  feeling  of  his  desolation,  and  hence,  in  Singleton's  thoughv, 
his  depression  seemed  natural  enough.  But  when  the  sigh  was  re- 
peated, and  the  face,  even  un  ler  the  partisan's  glance,  wore  the 
«ilnie  ezprBSsion,  he  could  no  help  addressing  him  on  the  sub* 
•ect 
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ui 


^  Whj,  Low  uow,  Lance— what's  the  matter  f  Cheer  up,  oheer 
op,  aad  get  ready  to  do  something  like  a  mau.  Enow  you  not 
we're  on  the  eve  of  battle  T 

^  Ohy  sir,  I  can't  chew  up,"  was  the  half-inarticulate  reply,  as  the 
emotion  of  the  boy  yiaibly  increpsed,  and  a  tear  was  seen  to  gather 
in  his  eyes.  So  much  emotion  was  unusual  in  one  whose  mood 
was.thi^t  of  elastic, enthusiasm ;  and  the  pallid  cheek  and  doi^ncast 
look  stimulated  anew  the  anxiety  of  the  partisan.  He  repeated  his 
question  curiously,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rising  from  his  place  of 
rest,  he  came  round  to  where  the  boy  was  standing,  leaning  against 
his  tree. 

^  Wbat^s  the  matter  with  yon,  i)py — ^what  troubles  you — are  you 
sickP 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — ^no,  sir — Pm  not  sick — Vm  very  well— but,  sii^— " 

**Bi»t  what?** 

"Only,  sir,  Tve  never  been  in  a  battle  before — ^never  to  fight 
with  men,  mrJ* 

"  Well  I  And  what  of  that.  Lance  ?  What  mean  you  ?    Speak  H^ 

The  brow  of  Singleton  darkened  slightly,  as*  he  witnessed  the 
seeming .  trepidation  of  the  youth.  Th^  frown,  wfien  Frampton 
beheld  it,  had  the  natural  effect  of  adding. to  his  confusion. 

**  Oh»  sir,  only  that  Fm  so  afraid— 7 — " 

"Afraid,  boyl"  ezdaimed  Singleton,  sternly,  interrupting  th^ 
speaker — "  afraid  I  Then  get  back  to  the  horses — get  away  at 
once  from  sight,  and  let  not  the  men  look  upon  you.  Begone — 
away!" 

liie  cheek  of  the  boy  glowed  like  crimson,  his  eye  flashed  out  a 
fire-like  indignation,  his  head  was  erect  on  the  ipstant,  and  his 
whole  figure  rose  with  an  expression  of  pride  and  firmness,  which 
showed  the  partisan  that  he  had  done  him  injustice.  The  change 
was  jquite  as  unexpected  as  it  was  pleasant  to  Singleton ;  and  he 
looked  nipcprdingly,  as  he  listened  to  tke  reply  of  the  boy,  whose 
speech  was  now  unbroken. 

"No,  sir— you  wrong  me — Fm  not  afraid  of  the  enemy — that^s 

not  it,  sin    I'm  not  afraid  to  fight,  sir ;  but " 

.  **  But  what,  Lance-— of  what  then  are  you  afraid  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  Fm  afraid  I  shan't  fight  as  I  want  to  fight    Fm  afraid^ 
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sir,  I  won't  have  the  heart  to  shoot  a  man,  though  I  know  he  will 
shoot  me  if  he  can.  It's  ao  strange,  sir,  to  shoot  at  a  true-and-tme 
man — so  very  strange,  sir,  that  Fm  afraid  Tii  tremble  when  th6 
time  comes,  and  not  shoot  till  it's  too  late.** 

*'  And  what  then — how  would  you  help  that^  boy  f  You  most 
make  up  your  mind  to  do  it,  or  keep  out  of  the  way." 

*^  Why,  si^,  if  I  could  only  see  yoti  aH  the  tinie—if  I  could  only 
hear  you  speak  to  me  in  particular^  and  tell  me  by  name  when  to 
shoot)  I  think^  sir,  I  could  do  it  then  well  enough ;  but  to  shoot  lit 
a  man  for  the  first  time— Fm  so  afraid  Fd  tremble,  and  wait  too 
long,  unless  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  when." 
'  Singleton  smiled  thoughtfully,  9A  he  listened  to  ihe  confused 
workings  of  a  good  mind,  finding  itself  in  a  novel  position,  ignorant 
of  the  true  standard  for  its  guidance,  and  referring  to  ailother  on 
which  it  was  most  accustomed,  or  at  least  most  willing,  tb  de][)end. 
The  boy  laboured  under  one  of  those  doiibts  which  so  commonly 
beset  and  annoy  the  ambitious  nature,  solicitous  of  doing  greatly, 
with  an  ideal  of  achievement  drawn  before  the  sight  by  the  imagi- 
nation, and  making  a  picture  too  imposing  for  its  own  quiet  con- 
templation. He  Was  troubled,  as  even  the  highest  courage  and 
boldest  genius  will  sometimes  become,  with  enfeebling  doubts  of 
his  own  capacity  even  to  do  tolerably,  what  he  desires  to  do  welL 
He  trembled  to  believe  that  he  should  fall  short  of  that  measiire  of 
achievement  which  his  mind  had  made  his  standard,  and  at  which 
he  aimed. 

Fortunately  for  him,  Singleton  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
distinction  between  doubts  and  misgiving^  so  honorable  and  so 
natural,  and  those  which  spring  from  imbecile  purpose  and  a 
deficient  and  shrinking  spirit  He  spoke  to  the  boy  kindly,  assured 
him  of  his  confidence,  encouraged  him  to  a  better  reliance  upon 
his  own  powers ;  and,  knowing  well  that  liothing  so  soOn  brings 
out  the  naturally  sturdy  spirit  las  the  quantity  t>f  prie^re  atid 
provocation  upon,  it,  he  rather  strove  to  impress  upon  him  a  higher 
notion  than  ever  of  the  severity  and  trial  of  the  conflict  now  before 
him.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  required  at  tiift  hands^ 
did  his  spirit  ribe  to  overcooie  it;  and  Singleton,  after  a  few 
moments'^  conveorsation  with  him,  had  the  satis&ction'  to  se^  his 


o6iiiiteQaiiod  brighten  up,  White  hid  eye  flasheil  enthouMiii,  and  hk 
aou]  grew  earnefit  for  ihe. strife.' 

-''Tott  shall  hare  the  placeundermy  own  ^e^:  and  mark  me, 
Lbtiee^  that  eye  will  be  apoii  yoti.  I  will  gite  yon  a  dMnot  dntf 
to  f«ifonn,  and  trust  that  it  shall  be  done-  well." 
^'^FH  try',  sir,''  was  tihe  moddst  answer,  though  \M  doubts^ of  his 
oM  <Saipa(%  were^  sensiBly  d^Hia^n^.  'Hi^dnie  was  at  haad^ 
however,  which  was  to  bring  his  courage  iofto  exercise  and  trial, 
and  to  put  to  the  test  that  strength  of  mind  which  he  had  been 
hiiiis^  disposed  to  underrkte.  One  of:  the  scouts  cdiarged  wkh 
the  intelligence  by  Humphries  now  came  in,  bringing  tidings  et 
die  toried.  They  were  comptited  to^  amotkut  to  eighty  iDfen;*  but 
c»f  thia  t2ie  scouts  could 'not  be  certain,-  as,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  commander,  Humphries  had  not  ventured  so  nigh 
tA  to  exp<Me  hiikrs^  to  diseoivery.  He  ^tnptted  the  priaeoeTa 
in  their  charge,  men,  wotaien,  and 'children;  to'  be  quite  asnumo- 
rbus. 

Singleton,  on  file  receipt  of  this  intelligence, -locked  dosely  to 
the  preparations  whidh  he  had  made  for  their  reception,  saw  that 
his  men  were  all  in  theit  glades,  and  went  the  rounds,  ^dressing 
them  individually  in  encourag^m^t  and  exhortation.  Tins  .done, 
he  took  the  young  beginner.  Lance  Frampton,  aeside,  and  leading 
him  to  the  shelter  of  a  thick  bush  ait  the  heid'  of  the  if  ttlo  hillodt, 
he  bade  him  keep  that  position  in  which  he  placed  hfin,^hroug^oUt 
all  the  events  of  the  contest  This  position  oomrnandcd  a  view  of 
the  whole  scene  likely  to  be  the  theatre  of  coofliot  Tho  partisan 
bade  him  survey  it  closely. 

^^lliere  is  lihe  spring,  Lance — there^— in  short  rifle  distenee. 
How  far  do  you  call  itT 

«  Thirty  yards,  sir.** 

<*  Are  yon  a  sure  shot  at  that  distance  f* 

^Dead  sure,  shrf  and  he  raised  the  rifle  to  his  6ye^  which  8in 
gleton  handed  hiiii.  "  " 

•*  Your  hand  trembles,  boy." 

^Tes,  sir;  but Tm  not  afraid  ;  Pm  only  anxi6ua  to  begin/* 

**Eeep  cool;  there's  no  hurry,  but  time  enou^  ISlrow  otf 
ybliy'jiiblQBi-^give  me  yourHfle.    Thtre — ^now  r^  up  your  sleevea 
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and  g»  <JowA  to  the  spring — plunge  joor  arpiB  up  to  their  pit»iDto. 
the  oool  water  a  dozen  times,  until  I  call  yoo.    Qo." 

The  bof  went;  and  before  he  returned,  Humphriea  rode  in  .with 
acoounts  of  the  near  approach  of  Gaskens  and  his  toriea.  Singleton' 
called  up  hia  pupil  from  the  spring,  and  continued  his  directions. 

**  Take  your  place  here,  bj  the  end  of  the  Ic^ ;.  don't  mind  your 
jacbsfr-^bettev  off  than  on.  Our  men,  you  see,,  are  ranged  on  eitl^ 
side  of.you.    They  can  see  you  as  easily  as  you  can  see  them." 

This  aeotenctt  was  emphatically  uttered,  while  the  piercing  glance 
of  Singleton  was  riTeted  upon  the  now  unfaltering  countenance  of. 
the  boy. 

**Bdow  you  is  the  spring,  and  in  that  shade  the  tones  will  most 
probably  come  to  a  halt.  They  will  scarcely  put  their  prisoneia 
under  cover,  for  fear  they  should  esci^e ;  and  they  will  be  likely 
to  remain  at  the  opening  there  to  your  left — ^there,  just  by  those 
taUow  bushes.  Now,  observe:  I  am  about  to  trust  to  jou  to  com- 
mence the  affair.  Upon  you,  and  your  rifle  shot,  I  depend  greatly. 
Dont  raise  it  yet:  let  it  rest  in  .the  hollow  of  your  arm  until  you 
are  ready  to  pull  trigger,  which  you  will  do  the  moment  you  hear 
me  say,  *  Now  P  I  will  not  be  &r  from  you,  and  will  say  it  sufB 
ciently  loud  for  you  to  hear.  The  moment  you  hear  me,  lift  youi 
piece,  and  be  sure  to  shoot  the  man,  whoever  he  ,may  be,  that  may 
happen  to  stand  upon  the  rise  of  the  hilJ,  just  above  the  spring,  andr 
under  the  great  oak  that  hangs  pver  it  It  is  most  probable  that 
it  will  be  Gaakens  himself^  the  captain  of  the  tories.  But  no 
matjter  who  he  is,  shoot  him :  aim  for  the  man  that  stands  on  the 
hillock,  and  you  must  hit  an  enemy.  You  will  have  but  a  single 
fire^  as  our  men  will  follow  your  lead,  and  in  the  next  moment  we 
shall  charge.  When  you  see  us  do  so,  slip  round  by  the  tallow 
bushes,  and  cut  loose  the  ropes  that  tie  the  prisoners!  These  are 
your  duties ;  and  remember,  boy,  I  shall  see  aU  your  movements. 
I  shall  look  to  you,  and  yo^  only,  until  the  aflair  commences.  Be 
in  no  hurry,  but  keep  cool:  wait  for  the  word,  and  don't  even  lift 
your  rifle  until  you  hear  me  give  the  signal.  Remember,  you  have 
a  duty  to  perfbnu  to  yourself  and  country,  in  whose  cause  your 
life  to-dajyi  begins. ' 

'^e  bpy  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowed  his  headland  made 
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no  other  reply ;  but  his  eye  glisteDed  with  pride ;  and  as  the 
partisan  moved  away»  he  grasped  his  rifle,  threw  his  right  foot 
hack  a  pace,  as  if  to  feel  his  position,  then,  sinking  quietly  behind 
the  budi,  prepared  himself  as  firmly  for  the  contest  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Teteran  of  sifl^ 
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•*Asd  war  ■hall  luTo  ita  Tictijna,  and  gtim  imA 
Grow  aoifeii  with  his  pnj.    Tha  ngnal  aoon, 
That  marks  the  feast  prepared,  their  ears  shall  bsI» 
A  soaad  of  terror— and  the  banqaet  sprsad, 
Shall  call  the  anzioiis  appetite  that  sees 
And  gloats  upon  its  faibafe  fran  aJar." 

SiUBNCX  and  a  deep  anxiety  hung  like  a  spell  abore  the  ambus- 
cading party.  The  woods  lay  at  rest,  and  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  trickled  quietly,  as  if  Peace  lay  sleeping  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Security  watched  over  her.  So  well  had  Singleton 
made  his  arrangements,  and  so  cautiously  had  his  plans  been  exe- 
cuted, that  no  necessity  existed  for  bustle  or  confusion.  Each 
trooper  had  his  duty  as  carefully  assigned  him  as  the  boy  Framp- 
ton ;  and  all  of  them,  taking  direction  from  their  gallant  leader, 
lay  still  in  the  close  shadow  of  the  thicket,  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
only  awaiting  the  signal  which  was  to  fill  its  unfolding  jaws. 

They  waited  not  long  befcre  the  advance  of  the  tones  appeared 
in  sight;  then  came  the  prisoners — a  melancholy  troop — men, 
women  and  children ;  and  then  the  main  body  of  the  marauders, 
under  Gaskens,  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  all,  there  was  probably 
over  a  hundred  persons ;  an  oddly  assorted  and  most  miscellaneous 
collection,  with  nothing  uniform  in  their  equipment  They  were 
not  British,  but  tories ;  though  here  and  there  the  gaudy  red  coat, 
probably  a  tribute  of  the  battle  field,  was  ostentatiously  worn  by  an 
individual,  upon  whom,  no  doubt,  it  conferred  its  own  character, 
and  some  of  that  authority  which  certainly  would  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  its  owner  were  he  a  Briton.  The  present  troop  of  banditti 
— for,  as  yet,  they  could  be  styled  by  no  other  more  proper  epithet 
— ^was  one  of  the  many  by  which  the  country  was  overrun  in  every 
direction.  Banding  together  in  small  squads,  the  dissolute  and  the 
wicked  among  the  native  and  foreign  thus  availed  themselyes  of  the 


dktnetioiiB  of  the  war  to  nvenge  theinaelVM  cpon  old  enemies 
destroy  the  ptopeity  they  ooidd  not  appfropriate,  and,  with  tiM 
sword  and  the  rope,  punish  the  more  honesty  or  the  more  qnieU 
for  that  pacific  forfoearanoe  which  they  theouMlTes  were  so  KUle  difr 
posed  to  manifest 

In  every  section  of  the  pirovmce  th^se  sqnads  were  c6ntinuaUy 
forming.  In  one  night,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more,  wonld  collect 
together,  and  by  a  sudden  and  impetuous  movement,  anticipating 
ill  pr^Mu^tions,  wouM  rush  with  fire  and  sword  upon  their  whig 
neighbown,  whose  first  knowledge  of  the  incuftion  would  be  the 
brand  in  the  blaasing  bam,  dr  the  bullet  driven  through  the  crash- 
ing pane.  They  tshot  down,  in  this  manner,  even  as  he  sat' with 
his  little  drde  at  the  fiunily  fireside,  the  stGfut  yeoman  who  might 
haVe  defehided  or  avenged  them.  The  arm  of  the  law  Was  ^id  by 
invasion,  and  the  sanction  of  the  invaders  Was  necessarily  given, 
under  all  drcumstances,  to  the  party  which  claimed  to  fight  in 
their  behalf.  Hie  tory  became  the  British  ally,  and  the  whig  his 
vietiiii  accordingly;  and  to  such  a'-d^tee  w«re  the  atrocities  of 
these  wretches  Carried,  that  men  were  dfagged  ftom  the  arms  of 
their  wives  at  midnight,  and  stifiered  for  their  love  of  country  in 
the  sight  of  wife  and  children,  by  dying  in  the  rope,  and  from  their 
own  roof  trees. 

Of  this  character  was  the  body  of  tories,  under  Amos  Cbakens,  now 
mpidly  approiushing  the  phicb  of  ambudl. .  They  had  formed  them- 
selves on  the  Williamsburgh  line,  chiefly  the  desper^oes  and  outcasts 
fitnn  thafquarter,  and  had  cfaoien  amdn^WamSehres  an  appropriate 
leader  in  Gaskenii,  of  Whom  we  are  toldfby  the  historian,  that  even 
before  the  war  he  had  been  notoribiA  for  his  petty  larcenies.  FV<om 
this  quarter  they  h^  passed  into  8t  Johns,  BeiUey,  marking  their 
progress  eiverywhere  with  havoc,  and  stopping  at  no  atrocity.  Such 
employment  was  not  less  gratdul  to  themselves  than  to  their  new 
masters,  to  whom  they  thought  it  likefy,  and  indeed  knew,  that  it 
must  commend  tlfdnL  Gaskens  aimed  nbore  highly,  indeed,  than 
his  neighbours.  He  had  ah^ady  be^  honostfed  with  a  Britirii 
captaincy— he '  desired  a  still  lofiiercommistton ;  and  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  deeds  was  int^ded  still  flirther  to  approve  him  in  the 
rfglit  of  those  from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive  it    If  the  utrooMsi 
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of  TarletoB  remiltod  i^i  his  promodon  and  honour,  why  not  lib. 
atrocitieB  in  Amos  Gaskens  ?  Beaaon  might  well  ask,  why  not  f 
since,  in  cruelty,  they  were  fair  parallels  for  one  another. 

The  prisoners  brought  with  Gaskens  were  chiefly  taken  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Johns,  Berkley.  One  &mily,  consisting  of  a  man 
named  Griffin,  his  wife,  and  daufgbteri  a  tall,  good  looking  girl, 
about  seventeen,  were  closely  watched,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
captives,  by  a  guard  espec^dly  asmgnetd  for  this  puipose.  The  tak- 
ing of  this  man  had  cost  the  tory  two  of  his  best  soldien,  and  he- 
had  himself  be^  W9U|ided.  in  the  arm  by  a  stroke  from  Gnffin'a 
sabre.  Griffin  had  fought  desperately  against  his  captors ;  and  an 
old  grudge  between  himself  and  Gaskens  had  stimulated  them  both, 
the  one  to  desire  his.  capture^  the  other  tp  resist^  even  unto  death, 
the  effort  qf  his  enemy.  The  result,  so  fiur,  has  be^  shown* 
Griffin  tried  to  escape  at  the  approach  of  the  toiy,  but  the  back 
track  to  the  neighbouring  swamp  had  been  interoepted  by  Gaskens» 
who  knew  the  route,  and  three  of  his  men  who  went  there  in  ad- 
vance to  watch  it ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  troop  pressed  for* 
ward  to  the  cottage.  It  was  there  that  the  flying  man  encountered 
them,  and  the  fight  was  desparately  waged  before  they  conquered 
him.  This  did  not  happen  until,  as  we  have  said,  two  of  his  das- 
tardly assailants  had  Men  beneath  his  good  sword  and  vigorous 
arm.  He  pressed  Gaskens  himself  backward,  and  would  have  pro- 
bably slain  him  and  esoapedy  but  for  the  aid  of  other  tones  coming 
on  him  from  behind, 

Though  not  seriously  wounded  in  the  fray.  Griffin  bad  been 
much  chopped  and  mangled.  A  large  seam  appeared'  ^pon  his 
thigh,  and  there  were  two  slight  gashes  over  his  cheek,  not  so  deep 
as  ugly.  Conquered  at  last^  his  ^ands  were  bound,  and,  with  his 
frunily,  he  was  made  to  attend  his  captora  on  foot  The  manly  re- 
sistance which  he  had  offered  to  his  enemy,  instead  of  securing  him 
respect)  exposed  him  only  to  the  most  torturmg  irrita(;ions  iu  his 
progress  with  them.  Before  his  eyes^  they  hurled  the  brand  into 
hia  little  cottage,  and  he  saw  the  fierce  flames  in  full  mastery  over 
his  little  homestead,  long  before  they  had  left  the  enclosure  In 
spite  of  his  wounds  and  injuries,  the  sturdy  fellow  maintained  a. 
ilaut  hearti  aid  showed  no  sign  of  despondency ;  but^  l^aanog. 
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liiinflelf  as  boldlj  as  if  he  were  not  the  Tictbn  but  the  vkjor,  he  de- 
fied the  hem  spirit  of  hk  conqueror,  and  with  an  eye  that  spoke  all 
the  feeling  of  the  fiercest  hatred,  he  looked  the  defiance  which,  at 
that  time,  he  had  no  better  mode  of  nianifeetiDg. 

If  or  was  the  fedmg  of  Olukens  towards  his  prisoner  a  jot  I^es 
malignantly  hostile  than  that  of  Oriffin.  There  was  an  old  gmdge 
between  them— sndi  a  grudge  as  is  common  to  the  strifes  of  a 
wild  and  bat  partially  settled  neighbourhood,  lliey  had  been 
neighbours — ^that  is  to  say,  they  dwelt  <»  contiguous  plantations  — 
but  never  fiiends.  For  many  years  they  Mved  in  the  same  (fistrict, 
Beeing  each  other  fi«quently,  but  without  intercourse.  This  was 
entirely  owing  to  Griffin,  who  disliked  Gaskens,  and  studiously 
withh^  himself  from  all  intimacy  with  him.  Griffin  Was  an 
industrious  &rmer — Gaskens  the  orerseer  for  the  Pdstell  estate. 
Griffin  was  a  sober,  quiet  man,  who  had  been  long  married,  and 
found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  die  bosom  of  his  family.  Gaskens 
loved  the  race^turf  and  the  cockpit,  and  his  soul  was  fiill  of  their 
associations.  It  is  the  instinct  of  vice  to  hate  the  form  of  virtue,  or 
that  habit  which  so  nearly  resembles  her,  as  to  derire  no  exciting 
indulgences,  no  forced  stimniilantB,  no  unwonted  and  equivocal 
enjoyments.  Griffin  sought  for  none  of  Uiose  pleasures  which  were 
all-in-all  to  Gaskens,  and  the  other  hated  him  accordingly. 

But  there  were  yet  other  causes  for  this  hostility,  in  the  positive 
rejection  of  his  proffered  intima<^,  which  Griffin  had  unscrupulously 
given.  Though  but  a  small  fiunier,  with  means  ezceedin^y  mod- 
erate, the  sense  of  setf-respect,  which  industry  brought  with  it  to  his 
mind,  taught  him  to  scorn  and  to  avoid  the  base  outrider,  and  the 
dishonest  overseer  of  the  neighbouring  plantation.  Words  of  strife, 
more  than  once,  had  fiillen  between  them,  but  not  with  any  serious 
rupture  following.  Gaskens,  finally,  removed  to  another  plantation 
somewhat  ftirther  off^  and  aJl  acquaintance  ceased  between  them. 
There  he  pursued  his  old  courses  {  and  at  length,  left  without 
employ,  as  he  bad  lost  the  confidebee  of  all  those  whom  he  had 
served  heretofore  in  his  capacity  of  overseer,  he  had  become  the 
regular  attendant  of  Uie  tavern. 

The  arrival  of  the  British  forces,  the  si^  and  the  surrender  of 
Oiarleston,  with  the  invasion  of  the' state  by  foreign  mercenaries. 


preseiiUd  liim  witli  a  jiew  field  for  aoftioB ;  and,  with  thoiuatids  d 
othefS)  to  whom  al)  ooneMerations  were  as  nothing,  weighed  i^^iift 
the  love  of  low  indultgeaOe,  unrestrained  power,  and  a  proffig»ie 
luBt  for  plunder,  he  did  not  BCgniple  to  ad<^i  the  cause  which  was 
atrpngest^  and  lUqet  likely  to  proounS  him  thoae  objects  fiir  which 
his  appetite  most  craved.  He  became  a  fimons  li^raUst^  mustered 
his  part^,  and  beoaone  ihe  assessor  of  his  neag&bouis'  .estetes.  The 
fbrtnne  which  threw  into  his  haada  the  person  of  GrifSnievived 
the  old  grudge ;  and  the  stout  defence  made  by  his  prisoner,  deter- 
mined him  upon  a  measure  but  too  often  adopted  in  thai  saturnalia 
of  crime,  the  tory  warfare  in  Carolina)  to  excite  mtkch  attention  ix 
provoke  many  scruples  in  the  party  employing  it  With  a  spiteful 
maligmty  whixsh  belongs  to  the  vulgar  niind,  he  had  ridden  along 
by  the  side  of  his  ciq^tive ;  and  fiuding,  a^  he  rode,  that  the  presh 
enpe  of  his  ^nfe  and  daughter  was  a  consolation  still,  he  ordered 
them  to  the  rear  with  the  othet  prisoners^  not  permiUing  them  to 
approfKihyOr  even  to  q>eak  with  him.  As  thus  he  rode  he  taunted 
his  captive  with  low  remark  and  insolent  sneer  at  his  present  h> 
tune,  compared  widi  his  own,  and  with  the  past  The.  wounded 
man«  .with  hia  hands  tied  behind  hitaoi,.  eould  only  demonstrate  his 
s^m  by  an. occasional  seliten\ie  from  bos  lips,  while  his  eye,  gleamr 
ing  with  the  collected  vengeance  of  his  headrt^  spcdte  w^U  what  the 
other  might  expect,  were  they  only  permitted  a  fair  field  and  etfual 
footing  for  contest  ,lt  waa  when  they  haid  reached  the  immedi4te 
precincts  of  the  springi  that  the  intercourse  between  tliem  ha^ 
reached  the  extieme^t  point  of  saitage  malignity  on  the  ono  hand« 
and  fierce  defiance  on  the  othtf« 

"  Yes,  you  d— d  rebel,^  continued  Graskene^ "  you  see  what's  oonato 
<  of  your  obstinacy  and  insolence.    You  fly  in  the  face  of  the  king 
and  refuse  to  obey  his  laws;  and  now  you  have  you^  pay.    By 
G* — d,  but  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  in  this  pioUe." 

^  Coward !  if  I  could  lay  liands  on  you  but  for  two  minutes*^ 
only  two  minutes^  Amos .  Gaskens-»-<-and  by  th^  Eternal,  chopped 
up  as  I  am^  you  should  ne^er  have  it  in  your  power  to  say  again 
to  an  honest  man  what  you  have  said  to. me.** 
*  ^  Two  minutes,  do  vou  say  ?^' said  the  other— *Hwo  minutes  f 
You  shaU  havo  two  minutes,  Griffin — two  minutes,  as  you  ask ;  but 


llMf  ahall  be  for.  pmjer,  and  not  fox  fighting.  I  rjemem  oer  you  of 
ol4— *I  bAve  foi^otten  nothing — ^and  you  shall  pay  off  to-day  a 
long  9c^re  that's  been  nmniug  ^p  against  you.  You  remember 
when  X  was  overseer  to  John  Postdlf  4uid  you  gave  me  to  knov 
you  didn't;  w^l  io  aee  me  at  your  house,  though  that  was  aJlog- 
house  like  my  own  ?  I  wasn't  good  enough  for  you^  nor  for  yoursy 
eh  ?     What  do  you  say  now  ?" 

^^The  same.  I  hold  you  worse  i^w  than.  I  did  then.  And  then 
I  didn't  despise  you  beqause  you  were  popr,  for^  as  you  say^  I  was 
ppor  niyself ;  but  because  I  thought  you  a  rascal,  and  since  then  I 
Imow'd  it    You  are  worse  now.'* 

.  ^Talk  on—I  g^re.you  leave  to  talk,  you  d--d  rebel — ^and  that's 
a  meroy  you  don't  deserve ;  but  I  have  you  in  my  power,  and  it 
won't  bie  long  you'll  have  to  talk.  I  wonder  what  your  pride 
cpmes  to  now,  when  I,  Amos  Gaskens,  who  wasn't  good  enough 
&>r  you. and  your  daughter,  have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  it's  all 
diel^  with  both  of  yotf.  You  yourself — ^y<>u  can^t  stir  a  hand  but 
at  my  orders ;  and  look  there — that's  your  wife  and  daughter — 
and  what  can  you  do  for  'em,  if  I  only  gives  the  word  to  the  boys 
to  do  their  likes  to  them  f " 

^  Oh  I  villain  I  oh  I  monster !  If  I  only  had  my  armd  free  and 
a  we'pon  in  my  hand !"  cried  the  prisoner,  vainly  struggling  with 
Ids  bonds.  But  he  writhed  in  them  in  vain.  The  tyrant  looked 
down  upon  him  from  his  horse  with  a  grin  of  delight  which  coin- 
ple^ifE^  the  fury  of  the  victim,  until  he  rushed,  though  with  a  fruit- 
Iqss  vengeance,  against  the  sides  of  t)ie  animal,  idly  expending  his 
strength  in  an  innoxious  and  purposeless  effoH  against  his  persecu- 
tor.  A  blow  from  the  hilt  of  his  sabre  drove  him  back,  while,  as 
he  reeled. among  the  troop,  a  shriek  from  the  wife  and  daughter  in 
the  rear,  at  the  same  moment,  announced  their  consciousness  of 
the  whole  proceeding. 

"  Two  minutes  you  shall  ha>^e,  my  boy — ^two  minutes,  as  you 
asked  for  them,*^  said  Gasken^  to.  th^  prisoner,  as  they  now  ap- 
proached the  Baling. 

^  Two  minutes — for  what  T  he  inquired* 

** For  prayer — and  quite  long  enoigh  for  one  that's  passed  io 
good  a  1^  as  you,"  was,  the.  sneen.nc^  reply. 
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'*  What  do  you  mean  V^  was  ihe  &rther  inquiry  of  the  prisoner. 

Gaskens  pointed  to  the  huge  oak  that  surmounted  the  Spring, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  corporal  approached  with  a  rope,  the 
running  noose  of  which — ^as  this  agent  was  irequenUy  in  requisition 
— ^was  already  made,  and  now  swung  ostentatiously  iti  his  hands. ' 

**  Great  Ood  I  Amos  Gaskens,  wretch  as  you  are,  you  do  not 
mean  to  murder  me  P 

**May  I  be  totally  d— 4  if  I  do  not  Ton  shall  hang  to  that 
tree  in  two  minutes  ^fter  I  say  the  word,  or  there  are  no  snakes,"  * 

^  Tou  dare  not,  ruffian.  I  claim  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war-j-I  ap 
peal  to  the  troop," 

*^  Appeal  and  be.  d — d.  My  troop  know  better  than  to  disobey 
the  orders  of  a  lawfiil  officer  in  commission  of  his  majesty ;  and  as 
for  your  being  a  prisoner  of  war,  that's  a  lie.  You  are  a  murderer, 
and  I  have  proof  enough  of  it  But  that's  neither  hete  nor  there. 
I  will  answer  JTor  all  I  have  done  to  the  commander  of  the  Dor^ 
Chester  post,  and  if  you  can  make  him  hear  your  voice  at  this  dis- 
tance, you  have  a  better  pipe  than  my  rope  has  touched  yet — 
that's  all.  So,  to  your  prayers,  while  I  tiJce  a  sup  of  this  water. 
Here,  boy,  hold  the  bridle." 

The  wretch  descended,  and  the  boy  reined  up  the  steed,  while 
Gaskens  strode  onward  to  the  spring.  The  corporal  approached 
the  doomed  victim,  and  was  about  to  pass  the  loop  over  his  head ; 
but  he  resisted  by  every  ^ort  in  his  power. 

*^  Great  God  ! — ^but  this  is  not  in  earnest  t  Hear  me,  Amos 
Gaskens — ^hear  me,  man !'  Monster  I  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sport 
in  this  way  with  the  feelings  of  my  poor  wife  and  child  t^ 

Gaskens  looked  round  contemptuously,  but  still  strode  onward, 
as  ibe  replied — "  Do  your  duty,  corporal,  or  blast  me  but  I  run  you 
up,  though  I  have  to  do  it  myself.  Tou  shall  know,  Wat  Griffin, 
whether  I  am  not  good  enough  for  your  d — d  log-cabin  now,  or  not 
Two  minutes,  corporal — ^^o'nly  two  minutes,  and  a  short  cord— re- 
member— two  minutes,  I  say — no  more.'' 

With  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  tory  squad.  Griffin  was  thrown 
upon  his  back,  and  lay  struggling  upon  the  ground,  while  the  rope 
iras  adjusted  to  his  heck. 

"  My  wife  I  my  child!— let  them  corte  to  me,  Amos  Gaskens-  • 
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let  tbem  see  m^,  'Gaskens — man  or  deyil !  Will  70U  not  suffer 
them  to  oome  to  met — let  me  see  and  speak  to  them,  I  pray 
your 

''They  will  see  you  better  when  you  are  lifted  up  I  Be  quick — 
say  your  prayen,  man,  and  lose  no  time.  One  minute  is  almost 
gone  already;  Make  the  most  of  the  other." 
.  The  ruffian  spoke  with  the  coolest  indi^renoe,  while  mixiii^  ^ 
gourd  of  spirits  and  water  at  the  spring*;  This  done,  he  ascended 
the  hill,  beariug  the  liquor  in  his  hand,  and  bade  the  execution 
proceed.  They  hauled  the  yictim  by  the  ix>pe  up  the  iitUei  risings 
and  towards  the  tree,  almost  strangling  him  before  he  reached  t)ie 
spot  In  the  meanwhile  the  air  was  rent  with  the  shrieks  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  the  rear,  who  were  pressed  back  with  the 
other  prisoners,  the  guard  keeping  them  back  from  any  approach 
to  the  doomed  man,  then  about  to  be  separated  from  them  for 
ever.  He  cried  to  them  by  name,  in  a  thick,  choking  roice,  for 
the  rope  was  now  drawn,  by  the  party  hauling  him  along,  with  a 
suffocating  tightness. 

^  Ellen  1 — ^EUen,  my  wife  I  Oh,  Ellen,  my  poor  child !  Amos 
Gaskens — God  remember  you  for  this  I  Oh,  Ellen  I  Qod  help 
me  1  Have  you  no  mercy,  monster — ^none  ?"  He  screamed  to  his 
murderer,  in  agony — and  in  yain ! 

^  Father,  dear  father  f  cried  the  girl. 

The  mother  had  simply  stretched  forth  her  hands  as  she  beheld 
the  threatened  movement,  and,  oveipowered  by  her  emotions,  had 
faUen  senseless  in  the  effort  to  speak.  The  daughter  strove  to  rush 
forward,  but  the  strong-armed  sentinel  rudely  thrust  her  back  with 
a  heavy  hand,  and  pressed  her  down  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
who  had  been  made  to  file  into  the  grove  of  tallow  bushes,  which 
the  prescience  of  Singleton  had  already  assigned  them. 

Gasping,  but  struggling  to  the  last,  the  victim  had  been  already 
drawn  up  by  his  executioner  within  a  few  feet  of  the  broad  limb 
stretching  over  the  spring,  which  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
gallows;  and  the  brutal  leader  of  the  party,  standing  upon  the 
little  eminence  —the  liquor  in  hand,  which  he  was  stirring,  yet  un- 
tasted — had  already  declared  the  time  to  be  elapsed  which  he 
allowed  to  the  prisoner  f -^r  the  purposes  of  prayer,  when,  distinctly 
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And  clear,  tbe  voice  of  Singleton  was  heard — almve  tihe  shrieks  ci 
the  daughter — above  the  hoaVse  cHes  of  the  prisoner  fni  parting  io 
vj  his  wife — above  all  the  bustle  of  the  transaction.  The  single  word, 
as  given  to  the  boy  Frampton,  was  uttered;  and,  in  the  next 
instant,  came  the  sharp,  thrilling  crack  of  the  Me,  fatally  ahned, 
and  striking  the  legitimate  victim.  The  body  of  Oaskens,  betweeh 
whose  eyes  the  bullet  had'  passed — ^t!he  Word  tmspoken^-the  draught 
in  his  hand  untasted — ^tumbled  forward,  j>ro8trate,  immovable, 
upon  the  form  of  his  reprieved  victim,  whom — etill  struggling,  but 
half  strangled — ^the  corpdral'had  jv^i  diagged  beneath  the  fiital 
tjwe. 
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*Too  l<Hif  t  li^gMd,  Iw  httfch  itiMid, 
Until  the  hearth  ^»  vi  drenched  in  Uood, 

VttiX  the  tyrant  ^re^ 
All  leoUeaa,  in  hit  bloody  came; 
The  citief  prond,  he  wrapped  in  itamo, 

Therr  brave  defenders  slew." 


Thb  jouDg  partisan,  FrampUm^  to  whom  8ingl«(x>it  had  intrustel 
•0  leading  a  part  in  the  eBterprise,  had  well,  fulfilled  the  duty 
aangned  him.  He  put  himaelf  in  readiness  with  the  flnt  appear- 
anoe  of  the  marauders ;  and^  with  a  heart  thrdbbing  with  anxiety 
all  the  whiles  witnessed  impatiently  the  progress  of  the  pi%oedibg 
scene,  until  broken  by  the  empiiatic  utterance  of  the  signal,  and 
his  own  prompt  obedience  to  its  dicUates.  Then,  with  an  instinct, 
which  in  that  moment  silenced  and  stilled  the  quick  pulsations  of 
his  breast,  he  raised  the  deadly  weapod  to  his  shoaldel' ;  and,  with 
a  determined  coolness  that  arose,  as  it  were,  iVom  a  desire  to  con- 
vince himself  not  less  than  his  commander,  that  he  oould  be  firm, 
he  twice  varied  his  aim,  until  perfSectly  assured,  when  he  drew  th^ 
trigger,  and  most  opponnnely  singted  out  a  different  victim  froni 
the  one  whom  Gaskens  hiid  contenipiated  for  the  fktal  siste^  in 
the  peifson  of  that  ibul  nmrderer  himself. 

There  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  pause  afler  this  event.  The 
rope  fell  from  the  liands  of  the  executibnef,  ktid  fiis  e^es,  an<l  the 
eyes  of  all,  were  turned  in  doubt  and  a&tonisbroeM  tipon  the  qtiar 
t6r  from  whence  the  deadly  missile  haid  phoeeeded.  The  condemned 
man  seised  the  opportunity  to  throw  f^am  his  bodjr  the  lifeless 
carcase  of  the  slain  tofy ;  and  not  doubting  that  further  aid  was  at 
baud,  and  looking  for  a  closer  struggle  between  the  parties,  in 
which  his  condition  did  not  suffer  him  to  hope  to  share,  he  crawled 
along  tlie  hill  for  shelter  to  the  neighbouring  tree.  His  etfori  was 
vtennpted;  (or,  in  tiie  npxt  moment,  another  nnd' another  shot 
17 
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selected  their  victims ;  then  came  the  full  volley ;  and  then  thti 
loud  voice  of  Siogleton,  as,  plunging  through  the  copse,  he  led  the 
way  for  his  men,  who  charged  the  confused  and  terrified  tones  on 
every  side.  They  scarcely  showed  sign  of  fight  One  or  two 
offered  resistance  boldly,  and  with  as  much  skill  as  resolution ;  but 
they  were  soon  overpowered,  as  thsy  received  ao  support  from  their 
opmradea,  who  were  now  scampering  in  the  bushes  in  every  direct 
tion.  The  surprise  had  been  complete ;  not  a  man  was  seriously 
hurt  among  the  whigs,  while  every  rifle,  fired  in  the  first  of  the 
fray,  had  told  &tally  upon  Hs  victim.  Seven  were  slain  outright,  a 
few  more  sabred,  and  some  few  were  made  prisoners — the  rest  took 
the  back  track  into  the  woods,  and  though  pursued,  contrived,  with 
lew  eseeptiona,  to  make  their  escape. 

The  boy,  I^itioe,  meanwhile,  bad  well  performed  the  other  duty 
whieh  had  been  given  to  hia  charge.  The  conflict,  pellmett,  had 
icaicely  begqn,  when,  slipping  noiselesiily  round  to  the  hollow 
where  the  prisoners  w^re  confined,  so  as  not  to  arouse  the  notice 
of  the  two  sentinels  having  them  in  custody — and  whose  eyes  were 
now  turned  in  surprise  upon  the  unlooked-for  contest^^-he  cut  the 
eords  which  boond  them ;  and,  prompt  as  himself,  they  were  no 
sooner  free«  than  they  seised  upon  their  guards  and  disarmed  them. 
The  ropes  were  transferred  to  other  hands  than  their  own.  This 
was  all  the  work  of  an  instant ;  so^  indeed,  was  the  afiray  itself; 
and  the  first  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  Singleton  as  he  returned 
from  the  charge  to  the  spot  where  it  first  began,  was  the  person  of 
the  boy,  Lanoe,  bending  over  the  man  he  had  shot,  and  curiously 
inspecting  the  buUetrhole  which  he  had  made  through  and  through 
ilia  forehead. 

**  Ha,  Lance  V*  said  Singleton ;  "  yoii  have  done  well-^you  have 
behaved  like  a  nan." 

Lance  Framptpn  kx>ked  the  picture  of  the  personification  ior  the 
ode  of  Collins,  where  ]|^ar 

** —  recoiU,  he  knows  not  why, 
Even  at  the  sound  {wound)  himself  hath  made.* 

^  What  do  yo«  wondtf  at»  Lance  I "  demanded  Sin^etoiL 

"*  Ok  I  sir^  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  saine  mwa!*-^ 
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pointiig  to  the  body-~"  who  was  swearitig  so  dreadhHj  bnt  a 
minttte  ago;  and  H  was  fny  rifle  that  made  thia  awlul  bullet^ 
hole!" 

*^  A  good  shot)  LoDce,  and  at  the  right  moment  P 

^*  Ah  I  Btf^  but  how  terrible  to  think !  He  was  swearing  dread* 
fully  at  the  very  m(Mnent  when  I  pulled  trigger,  and  it  was  my  hand 
that  stopped  his  month,  full  as  it  was  of  curses;  and  he's  gone — 
gone  where  f    Oh  I  sir,  I  do  feel  so  strange  f 

''The  thought  is  a  sincere  and  solemn  one,  Lanee,  that- of  send- 
ing a  fellow  creature  to  judgment,  while  his  mouth  is  full  <^  curses ! 
But  how  else  could  we  have  saved  his  worthier  victims — the  poor 
ci^^tives — the  wretched  fiather  whom  he  was  about  to  hurry  out  of 
lifer 

**'  Yes,  sir,  that's  true ;  and  how  fearfiil  I  was  lest  you  wouldn't 
say  the  word  '  now'  soon  enough  to  let  me  save  him.  Oh  !  I  felt 
so  eager  to  shoot;  but  Vm  afraid  it  was  a  wrong  feeling.  It  makes 
me  feel  very  strange,  sir,  to  feel  that  I  have  killed  a  nmn — ^and  one 
80  much  older  than  myself.  What  would  poor  mother  say,  if  she 
was  alive  and  knew  it  P 

How  many  secret  avennes  to  the  boy^s  nature,  and  his  mothei^s 
training,  were  laid  open  to  Singleton's  eyes,  with  these  words  of 
boyhood.    But  the  time  was  not  fevourable  to  philosophy. 

''Enough,  now.  Lance,  that  you  have  done  your  duty,  as  you 
were  bid — that  you  slew  this  miserable  creature  in  a  good  eause, 
and  for  the  safety  of  more  innocent  people.  Let  that  content  you. 
Ton  will  soon  get  orer  all  that  is  strange  in  your  emotions.  One 
rifle  shot  will  cover  another.  Go  now,  put  on  your  jacket,  and 
think  no  more  of  the  matter." 

"  Ah  P  murmured  the  boy,  upon  whom  new  and  6nly  half  re- 
vesting experiences  were  rapidly  dawning, — ^"abl  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  it  1  I  have  taken  the  life  of  a  man  t  What  would 
mother  say,  if  she  was  alive  and  knew  f* 

He  moved  slowly  to  the  copse  where  he  had  thrown  down  his 
rifle  and  jacket,  his  thoughts  wandering  wide  from  bis  immediate 
objects,  while,  to  his  eyes,  the  whole  atmosphere,  sky,  and  wood, 
seemed  bathed  in  a  deep  crimson  dye,  that  showed  the  sort  of  pas- 
iicHi  that  was  taking  possession  of  his  brain.     Ah  1  how  rapidly 
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jn^y  th^  piii^  young  soul  of  jnDoeeiioe»-tli6  path  onoe  ofeiif  Huf^ 
&at  step  t«keii*r^b^eQiiKe  Moody  with  sanguine  tide,  fropi  a  heart 
whose  billows  but  too  quickly  rise,  and  swell  above  the  brain,  and 
sweep  away  alt  its  Uiidnaarlss  of  justice,  and  loye,and  mercy !  That 
4i^t  him^  in  ikQ  work  of  sitrife — that  first  blow  struck,  which  tears 
U^i^  life  awdy  from  the  heart  of  the  victixn !  Alaa !  how  easy  after* 
uardA  to  wfide  oiH  deep  in  the  sea  of  batt.e,  and  find  a  tumultuous 
joy  in  sounding  through  its  red  and  raging  billows,  forgetting,  so 
eerily,  witii  what  r^lvictance  and  horror,  at  first,  we  prepared  for 
the  deed,  aDd  approached  to  tlie  performance  of  the  fearful  work 
of  death. 

But  we  are  noi  permiUed  U>  linger  only  on  the  gloomier  and 
more  revolting  aspects  of  the  picture.  It  has  other  scenes,  which 
jViPt\fy  the  work,  if  Uiey  cannot  wholly  recoacile  us  to  its  more 
fearful  r^ults.  Let  us  turn,  with  Singleton,  to  another  quarter  ot 
the  scen^  of  this  little  skirroiRh.  The  group  which  how  meets  his 
eyes  amply  compensate,  by  the  innocent  joy  whidi  they  feel,  by 
the  glad  sense  of  escape  which  they  shnve  together,  for  all  that 
has  been  painful  and  oppressive  in  the  trial  he  has  just  gon* 
though.  There  we  see  the  freed  captives,  rescued  by  the  blow 
which  destroyed  the  murderous  tory,  and  dispersed  his  band— r  • 
there  rise  the  wretched  prisoners,  tirembliitg  but  a  moment  belbre 
with  terrors  vorse  than  death,  to  the  consciousness  of  lifi^  safety, 
and  liberty  I  The  beaten  and  bound  man  stands  erect,  lie  has 
shaken  off  his  pdngs  of  body,  in  the  feeling  of  his  new  aense  of 
safety  for  himself  and  kindred — his  wife  and  little  ones.  Obi 
what  compensation  to  tJ^e  gallant  soldier  is  that  cry,  that  eheei 
of  joy,  and  thanks,  and  gratulation,  from  every  Hp,  of  thai  recently 
doomed  and  trampled  circle  I  They  hail  their  deliverer — ^ihey 
cling  around  him — tears  are  in  their  eyes,  tlie  roost  expressive 
utterancse  of  th^ir  joys;  and  mnnnuR»  and  shouts,  on  all  sides, 
attest  the  new  consciousness  of  delsght  and  freedom  which  they  feel 

Conspicuous. atiQong  these  poor  captives.^  in  tlie  sudden  revulsion 
of  tbeif  feeliags,  growing  upon  the  new  and  fortunate  change  in 
their  eondition;  is  the  family  of  the  brave  but  greatly  suffering  man 
whom  Gaakens  had  siqgled  out  as  the  especial  victim  of  his  malign 
nant  pow^.    He  had  esoitped  the  halter,  but  how  narrowly  1    Bat 


wkere  h  he  bow  !  8ca?cely  h«d  the  strife  ocMed,  when  the  wife 
of  OrifBn,  whom  Uie  ieixler  osret  of  the  daughter  had  reooTered 
from  her  swocu,  was  seized  with  new  appreheusiooe  and  aoxietiea. 
She  had  been  tdd  tb«it  the  seasonable  ambush  of  ^ngletoo  had 
rescued  her  husband  from  the  rope ;  but  a  new  tevror  filled  he» 
soul,  as,  when  the  skirmish  ceased,  her  husb^  did  not  appear.  She 
ran  through  the  crowd  of  captives  and  partisans,  orying  alood  hia 
name.  For  a  moment,  a  silent  dread  filled  all  hearts,  as  the  woodt 
returned  no  anawer.  Wildly  the  woman  was  about  to  ni$h  away 
into  the  thickets,  the  daughter  following,  when  she  felt  a  pair  of 
strong  arms  thrown  around  her.  Blinded  by  her  tears  and  fears, 
she  could  see  nothing ;  but  she  heard  a  voice — but  a  single  word, 
and  her  arms  were  thrown  around  the  neck  of  the  brave  Biaa,  and 
she  sobbed  convulsively. 

^Ohl  Wat!  ohi  Wat!    I  haven^  lost  yoo,  Wat" 

«•  No !  no !  Ellen  !  no  1     Not  this  time." 

And  the  girl  clung  about  him,  with  her  one  word  als»— 'thrlee 
and  thrice  repeated — ^  Oh !  Father !  my  dear,  dear  feither  P 

Singleton  was  a  strong  man,  not  much  gives  to  the  meltii|g 
mood,  but  the  tears,  spite  of  himself,  grew  into  his  eyes  as  ha  tnr- 
veyed  the  simple,  touching,  wordless  embraces  of  these  poor,  fond 
people,  and  beheld  the  deep  sorrowiy  sweetness  of  the  rapture  tber 
enjoyed — the  rapture  which  is  kin  to  agony-^the  pleasare  which 
glows  into  a  very  pain,  in  the  extreme  of  its  Intensity. 

*^ Oh!  are  you  indeed  safe,  my  husband t  Tell  me  true,  Wai 
Qriffin,  is  there  no  more  danger  f 

^'Safe!  safe!  Ellen!  Thanks  to  theee  brave  men.  We  are  aM 
safe  from  this  danger.'' 

**  And  you — ^you  are  not  hurt  badly  T 

^Spurred  only — ^riled  a  little,  bade  imd  sides;  but  sound  at  iha 
core,  and  tough  enough  to  do  misehief  to  the  enemy  whan  they 
give  me  but  a  chance." 

^And  that  cruel  OaskensP  said  the  woman,  with  a  ahvidder. 
looking  round  her  as  she  8p<^e,  as  if  still  dreading  the  power  of  tha 
tory. 

''The  wretdi  is  on  his  back.  Ood  Mess  the  bnlkit  that  came  ib 
tfane^  and  the  true  hand  that  sent  St." 
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*  And  we  are  free,  my  (atber ;  free  to  go  home  again — to  our 
hMik  home  ?"  said  the  daughter,  aa  she  took  the  hand  of  her  &ther 
in  both  of  her  own. 

"■  Home !  where  is  it  r  he  exclaimed  fiercely,  and  with  the  tame 
aavage  ezpreaaion  with  which  his  eyes  had  regarded  Gaakens,  even 
in  the  moment  <^  his  greatest  danger.  *^  Where  is  it  9  Did  you 
not  see  the  blaxe  through  the  trees,  as  we  looked  back!  Did  he 
not  throw  the  torch  into  the  loft  with  his  own  accursed  hands? 
and  yet  you  ask  for  our  home     We  have  no  home,  girl  ** 

''But  we  are  free,  my  husband,  we  are  free.    You  will  go 
I  to  work — we  will  soon  have  another  in  the  old  place,  we  can  build 
a  log-house  in  a  short  time.'' 

''Never,  never  1  I  do  no  such  lolly.  What!  to  be  burned 
down  again  by  other  tories  I — no,  no  t  I  am  chopped  already — I 
cannot  be  chopped  much  worse,  and  live ;  and  if  I  must  sufl'er,  let 
me  suffer  with  those  who  will  help  me  to  strike,  too,  and  to  revenge 
my  wrongs  I  I  will  bum  too ;  I  will  kill  too.  I  will  have  blood 
for  what  I  have  lost,  and  the  sufferings  of  others  shall  pay  me  for 
my  own  and  yours." 

Singleton  approached  at  this  moment,  and  the  prisoners,  so  late- 
ly freed,  gathered  around  him.  Each  had  his  own  story  of  afflic- 
tion to  telly  and  each  more  mournful  than  the  other. 

"They  chased  me,  it  mought  be  a  matter  of  three  miles,  'fore  I 
gin  up,  captain,  and  they  wore  out  a  bunch  of  hickories  on  my 
back,  becaise  I  run — ^jest  see  the  marks,"  was  the  complaint  of , one. 
Another  had  his  tale  of  petty  treachery :  his  neighbour  who  had 
eaten  a  hundred  times  of  his  bacon  and  hoecake,  had  come  in  the 
night  time,  shot  down  his  cattle,  and,  finally,  led  the  tories  to  his 
door  to  butcher  him.  Another  had  his  wife  shot  in  her  bed, 
in  mistake  for  himself^  while  he  was  traversing  the  swamp  to  make 
his  escf^Mb  And  so  on — one  with  a  tale  of  simple  cruelty,  one  with 
a  burning,  another  with  a  murder,  and  some  with  even  more 
atrocious  crimes— 'caoh  of  the  prisoners  had  his  own  and  his 
fiunily'a  eufferingSi  at  the  hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  torieSi  to  nar- 
rate to  their  deliverer. 

"'nsrletOQ  admimstered  his  consolations,  and  put  arms  into  their 
The  gH^ater  number  of  them  joined  him ;   those  who  did 
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ikH,  receiving  tlMi  upbraldtDgs,  m  no  sdnttd  meamre,  of  thoae  who 
did.  The  lately  doomed  prisoner,  Griffin,  seized  upon  a  broad- 
sword— a  mamiTe  weapon,  which  had  fidlen  from  the  hands  of  a 
hng^-limbed  tory — and  prpflfered  himself  among  the  first  His  wift 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm — 

^  Oh,  fansband,  70a  are  not  a^ing  to  join  the  soldiefs !  Yon  ar« 
not  going;  a*fighting  f " 

He  looked  sternly  upon  her,  and  shook  away  her  grasp  with 
indignation. 

'^Ay.  but  I  am  I  you  shan't  keep  me  from  my  duty  any  longer. 
I  wanted  to  come  out  six  months  ago,  but  yon  tried  the  same  game 
over  me,  and  I  was  fool  enovgti  to  mind  you,  and  see  how  it's 
tamed  out  Our  cattle  shot— the  house  burnt — the  farm  destroyed 
— and  me  chopped  op,  and  afanoit  hung;  and  all  owing  to 
you." 

The  woman  sank  back  at  tha  reproach.    The  girl  came  betwoer 
them.    She  otiy  said : 
"Oh,faAerr 

The  tearftilly  bright  eyes  of  the  girl  did  the  rest  He  felt  their 
reproach ;  and  more  deeply  when  the  giii  l^wrned  to  the  sad  and 
Atricken  mother,  and  with  arms  about  her  neck,  mannuved«— 

^  He  don't  mean  it,  mother;  it's  only  because  he's  wild  with  the 
fighting.    He  don't  mean  what  he  says." 

But  there  was  a  truth  at  the  bottom  of  Griffin's  reproachec^ 
thougfi  the  bUme  was  rather  his  than  his  wife's.  If  the  fears  of  the 
woman  kept  him  back  unwisely  from  his  duties,  the  weakness  was 
his.  But  without  meaning  unkindness,  and  only  desiring  to 
declare  his  new  resolution,  Griffin  answered  the  apologetic  speech 
of  his  daughter  in  a  rough  fashion. 

^  I  do  mean  it !  I  do  mean  it  1  She  whined,  and  begged,  and 
cried,  and  kept  me  back,  until  the  bloody  varmints  overcrowed  na 
St  every  turn.  She  shall  keep  me  back  no  longer.  I  say  to  yon, 
major,  here's  an  arm,  and  here's  a  sword.  To  be  sure  the  ann*a 
chopped,  and  the  owner  is  ragged  with  cuts  and  scratches ;  but  no 
matter,  they're  true  blood,  and,  by  Q — d,  it's  at  your  service  ht 
old  Carolina.  Put  me  down  in  your  orderly  book  as  one  of  your 
men,  as  long  as  the  troop  holds  together.     Wat  Griffin  is  one  of 
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7<mr  nmii,  aod  one  of  Manen's  men,  aod  one  ef  all  meh  that  art 
eiiemieB  to  tlie  torioB.'' 

The  OMia  waft  nmiut^  and  hk  wife  spai^  all  fitftlMrapeaoh  Sha 
knaw  how  vnavailii^  «aa  tiie  womaii's  pleading  i^Dftt  the  atom 
will  of  the  mau,  onoe  determined  upon*  Bhfd  dung  to  hia  artn^ 
faowserer ;  and  it«oitld  be  leen,  in  that  foeneMt  of  i^eerve  Imd  of 
doubt,  of  trying  adventure  and  long  fatigue  tsmg  top  hefoM  themi 
that  the  finnnete  of  her  roaelntion  to  bhwc  his  fertuaea  was  equal 
to  that  which  had  det<3rmined  him  upon  them. 

Ad  hoar's  laiboar  bunod  tlM  bodies  of  the  men  wko  bad  fallen  in 
the  ooofliot.  The  reeruits  were  weU  anxied  from  the  hands  of  thoe^ 
who  had  perished  and  heooNK  prisonen^  andt  ^l^h  « tro«ip  now 
grown  to  a  respeiAabie  aiae  from  the  aoquisitioos  of  the  moraing^ 
Singleton  prepared  lor  his  fiiEthar  progress*  The  men  were  soon 
mounted,  some  riding  double — as  the  number  of  horses  was  not 
now  equal  to  that  of  the  partisans.  The  prisoners  wore  dtt^en 
along  before  them ;  and  rather  more  slowly  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  marched,  not  thus  embarrassed,  our  tittle  cotpa  of 
patriots  was  soon  in  motbn«  Singleton  led  the  tn$!ieQk  at  a  gentle 
)[>noo'  the  boy,  Fnunpton,  as  had  latterly  been  his  wont^  takiiig  hia 
pUce  nad  hnaping  cbM  aiu^gaido  of  his  oonrmnndftr> 
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« ItBd  q^telvth^  4fii«^  tiMl  dMp  the  aaM^ 
Aad  Tmrious  the  •mploy  of  him  wbo  M«ka 


tealization  of  his  own  powers.  The^  •Kordse  of  dMMe  attobalm 
which  mak^  his  naliiw^  is  the dwt^p  diat  follofWB  hia eieation;  aad 
it  is  omI J  when  he  eioeeds  the  prsscrtbed  limit,  and  raaa  into  eiMSSi 
that  he  sui^  and  is  ennmial.  How  vanom  ace  these  peweis^^ 
hew  etKtenai^  lbew>  raBge^^ew  svpenor  theif  euforel  Ctealiye» 
dMfHol^fe,  perc€ptnre«-««aU  eo^peradug  for  the  same  en4^— tb^ 
ehvalion  ef  his  own  eapaeilies  aiid  eoaditioii.  Thiuj  are  those  ci 
a  God — however  subordinate—- and  they>  pvcwe  his  divinity.  Ua- 
laneeA  dnly,  each  in  Ha  plMo,  and  mntrainnd  as  well  ssifconeted 
hj  its  fellow,  he  deserves  to  be,  aad  nost^ptobably  will  be»  him>py. 
]^t»whe^ierthe  balance  be  preaenred  or  not,  the  disooyevy,  on  liia 
part,  of  a»7  one  of  these  powers^  asust  have  llie  eftictof  elevatiog 
hitn  in^  his  own  thovght,  and  gmng  him  pleasure  acoovdiagljr, 
SbmetimeS)  indited,  to  sneh  a  degree  does  its  MaliMlion  4sligbi 
him,  that  he  nNWkiens  and  glttttomaes  in  its  eBJofrmeeft-^he  gloalii 
upon  it:  and.  horn  a  natural  attrttMrtey  cherished,  ibr  a  benefioM 
purpose^  and  ibming  a  neeessary  endowment,  it  gremi  inlo  a:  disp^ 
ease,  and  preys  upon  its  master. 

Sueh  is  that  love  of  enterprise  which  somettmss  leads  to  unge^ 
nereus  conquest^  sueb  tfaaitstem  desire  oCjusto  wUnh  scwietmes 
pr^mpfs  nsy  in  defence  of  our  ew»  rights,  noi  to  serufkte  alb  unnen 
cessary  Meodshed.  Iti  the  pursuit  of  both,  the  original  purpose  is 
soon  lost  sight  oA  We  gauge  not  our  raveages  i&  measure  with:  the 
wrongs  we  suffer;  and  the  fierce  excitements  which  giow  out  ef 
their  ptoseeutioB,  beeome  leading,  if  not  legilimaifi»  oljecilB  of  pus* 
suit  themselves.  The  eoaquesc  oi  new  eoiiuiistw,  to  tfaia  d^  ai 
17* 
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whatever  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  is  scarcely  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  dviliaed  and  Christian  man ;  and  where  oonbcience  does 
suggest  a  scruple,  the  doubt  is  soon  set  aside  in  the  gracious  con- 
sideration of  those  ?ast  benefits  which  we  assume  to  bring  to  the 
people,  whose  claims  we  despise,  and  whose  lands  and  lives  w« 
appropriate.  Yet  is  die  enterprise  itself  legfttnfate,  according  to 
our  nature ;  and  the  sense  of  resistance  to  injustice  and  oppression 
is  a  virtue  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with:  They  form  vital 
necessities  of  our  condition^  but  only  while  we  keep  Uiem  subordi- 
nate to  our  virtues  and  necessities.  The  misfortune  is  that  we 
pamper  them,  as  we  do  Ikvourite  children,  till  they  rise. at  last  into 
tyrants,  and  change  places  with  us. 

The  boy  Frampton  had  undergone  a  change  which  did  not, 
esoqM  the  eye  of  Siugletoa  is  be  rode  beside  him.  The  lively 
laug^  had  left  his  countenance,  the  gentle  play  of  expression  had 
departed  from  his  rich,  rad,-  and  weU  chiselled  mouthy  and  in  plaee 
of  them  the  eye  was  kindled  with  a  deep  glare  of  light,  lowering 
and  strong,  while  the  lips  curled  into  a  haughty  loftiness  becoming 
the  lord  of  highest  station.  A  vein  thai  crossed  his  fbrehead 
was  full  ahnost  to  bursting,  and  hia  brow  lowered  with  an  express 
sion  that  indicated  feeliags,  even  then  wjirmly  active  with  the  brief 
bcene  of  strife  through  which  they  had  so  recently  passed.  The 
boy  was  a  boy  no  longer ;  he  had  realiied  one  of  the  capacities  of 
manhood ;  he  had  slain  his  man ;  he  had  taken  one  step  in 
revenging  the  murder  of  his  mother ;  he  had  destroyed  one  of  the 
morderers ;  but^  more  than  all-^he  had  taken  human  life. 

Something  of  a  higher  feehng  than  this  was  at  the  same  time 
working  in  hie  bosom.  Though  previously  untaught,  he  had  learned 
too  much  of  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  cofenies,  not  to  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  abstract  question  upon  which  it 
depended ;  and  though  his  dioughts  were  all  vague  and  indistinct 
•n  the  sttbjeel^  the  righto  of  man,  the  freedom  of  the  citieen,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  country,  he  had  learned  tx>  feel  should  all  be 
among  the  first  oonsiderations,  as  their  preservation  waa  always  the 
fiist  care,  of  the  true  patriot  The  furious  popular  ^discussiims  of 
the  five  preceding  years  bad  not  been  unheard  by  the^  j4Hlth£ul 
sMiet^  and  ita  appeals'  were  not  kst  upon  onp,  whe^  in  |^ia  own . 
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fltiuN,  iMd  beMd  sttcli  a  bloodf  argument  as  had  long  siDce 
taught  bim  to  iHtistratp  bj  th«  real  and  aetnal  those  lessons  which 
otherwise  SDigLt  have  floated  throngh  his  mind  as  onlj  so  much 
spirited  declamation.  His  country  entered  into  his  thoughts,  there- 
fore, in  due  connexion  with  his  feeling  of  the  mdi^dtial  wrong 
which  he  had  sustained ;  and  that  personal  feeling  which  prompted 
the  desire  of  revenge,  was  lifted  higher,  and  rendered  holier,  bj  this 
connexion.  It  became  hallowed  in  his  bosom,  where  it  contem^ 
plated,  not  only  the  punishment  of  the  wrongdoer,  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cottage-home— his  own,  and  his  people's — from  the 
injustice  and  the  violence  of  the  invader.  It  grew  into  a  solemn 
principle  of  action  thus  associated,  and  the  moral  abstraction  over 
which  the  unassailed  oitixen  might  have  dreamed  through  a  long 
season  of  years,  without  duly  considering  its  force  or  application, 
became  purely  practical  in  the  eyes  of  young  Frampton — a  feeling 
of  his  heart,  rather  than  a  worked  out  problem  of  his  understanding. 
(ybe  thought  grew  active  in  following  out  this  feelingjland  Single- 
ton,  as  the  boy  rode  abstractedly  beside  him,  revolving  a  thousand 
new  and  strange  sensations  that  were  running  through  his  mind, 
regarded  his  countenance  with  a  glance  of  melancholy  rather  than 
approval.  He  saw  that  in  his  glance,  which  taught  him  the  lead- 
ing activity  of  his  new  emotions.  The  boy  had  a  new  sentiment 
in  his  boeom,  the  contemplation  of  which  made  it  eminently  more 
familiar.  He  ootdd  destroy— ^and  he  could  do  so  without  his  own 
rebuke.  He  could  take  the  life  of  his  fellow — and  good  men  could 
approve.  He  had  penetrated  a  new  world  of  thought,  and  he  was 
duly  enamoured  of  his  conquest ;  and,even  as  we  all  desire  to  renew 
the  novelty,  and  partake  a  second  time  of  the  strange  pleasure,  so 
the  heart  of  the  boy  panted  for  a  repetition  of  that  indulgence 
which  had  lifted  him  into  premature  manhood.  The  passions  grew  ^ 
active  without  the  least  countenance  of  reason  to  uphold  them,  and 
this  is  the  dangerous  point  in  their  history.  Crime  was  made  legi- 
timate to  him  now,  and  the  fruit  once  forbidden,  was  forbidden  no 
longer.  He  could  now  pluck  with  impunity — so  he  began  to 
think — and  his  mind  was  on  that  narrow  eminence  which  divides 
a  duty  from  an  indulgence — ^which  separates  the  close  approach  of 
a  principle  to  an  appetite — which  changes  the  means  into  an  end  ; 
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end,  identifying  the  mtciue  br  viofenoe  with  an  igbpelliag  luotive 
ifi  its  comnission,  converts  a  meet  wwemMiy  agettl  oC  lite  ivio  a 
powerful  tyranny,  which,  in  the  ead^  msa  rioti  and  on^  eouquen 
to  destroy. 

Singleton  regparded  hie  charge  with  a  okMe  atientiony  ae  he  sur- 
veyed the  unsophisticated  emotions  of  his  heart,  plainly  enoi^ 
written  upon  his  face.  He  read  there  all  that  was  going  on  within ; 
and  his  own  heart  smote  him  at  the  swrey.  He  thought  of  his 
sister  Emily,  of  her  prayer  for  peace,  her  denunciatson  and  her 
dread  of  war ;  and  though  he  knew  not  yet  of  her  death,  the 
thought  that  she  might,  even  then,  be  a  silent  watcher  from  the 
heavens,  was  enough  to  persuade  him  to  an  efibtt  to  quiet  the  fieiee 
spirit  at  work  within  the  bosom  of  the  boy.  He  spoke ;  and  hia 
voice,  modulated  by  grief  into  a  tone  as  soft  as  that  of  a  girl,  smote 
strangely  upon  the  ear  of  his  companion.  It  was  so  diffdient  from 
the  wild  strain  of  thought  with  which  his  mind  was  crowded.  A 
note  of  the  trumpet — the  shrink  and  shout  of  advancing  foemen — 
had  been  far  less  discordant ;  and  the  boy  trembled  as  he  heard 
the  simple  utterance  of  his  own  name. 

^  Lance — Lanoe  Frampton.*^ 

For  a  moment  he  was  incapable  of  all  reply*  The  eye  of  Single- 
ton waa  fixed  upon  him ;  and  when  he  met,  and  felt  the  look,  he 
seemed  to  understand  the  rebuking  mood  of  his  superior*  Uia 
lips,  which«were  rigidly  compressed  befi>re,  now  separated — ^though 
it  was  stiU  with  seeming  difficult  that  he  answered*-- 

"Sir!" 

^  Your  father  is  not  with  us,  boy  !^ 

^  No^  sir*-I  have  not  seen  or  heard  him.  I  delist  think  heHl 
come  out  of  the  swamp,  sir ;  he  loves  the  Cypress :  though  I  reckon, 
if  he  only  knew  we  should  have  had  some  fightmg  so  sooii,.rm 
sure,  air,  he  would  be  glad  to  come.  He  loves  to  fight  with  the 
toriei^  sir.  He  always  hated  them,  and  moie  since  mother's  death 
— them,  and  the  dragoonsi** 

^  And  you  too,  boy,  seen  to  have  aoquiied  something  more  of 
for  the  sport  than  you  had  before.    You  have  leaned  also 
fight  with  the  tones." 
rds  of  Singleton  were  cold — rather  stern,  indeed ;  aiKl  hv 
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glmoe  Was  fiot  calculated  to  encooragpe  the  stern  passioii  whioh  Was 
growing  so  active  in  the  breast  of  the  boy.  La^noe  felt  the 
meaning  of  Singleton's  tones  and  glflnces,  and  &^  disapprobation 
they  Conveyed ;  but  the  excitement  in  his  bosom  was  too  great  to 
be  bron^t  Into  immediate  subjection.  His  eye  flashed  ated  light- 
ened, his  lip  quivered,  closed  firmly,  then  parted  and  quivered 
again,  and  his  hand  twisted  convulsively  the  bridle  of  his  steed. 

••Oh,  sir,  Pm  not  afraid  now.  I  know  I  shan't  be  afraid.  I  didn't 
know  at  first  how  I  should  feel  hi  shooting  at  a  man  ;  but  now,  sir, 
Pm  not  afraid.  I  wanted  to  run  in,  sh-,  when  you  told  the  nicn 
to  charge,  but  I  had  to  go  round  and  cut  loose  the  prisoners ;  bttt 
I  watched  you  all  the  time,  sir ;  and  I  clapped  my  hands,  sir — I 
couldn't  help  it — when  I  saw  your  sword  go  dean  down  thmugli 
the  toty's  arm  and  into  his  head,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do.  It  was 
Ik  great  blow,  that^  sir^-a  great  Mow ;  but  I  couldn't  himdle  a 
sword  so  heavy.** 

There  was  something  of  a  desponding  earnestness  iii  his  tones, 
as  this  last  regret  Was  uttered,  and  Singleton  surveyed,  as  sora^ 
<»riou8  study,  the  fiice,  so  ftiU  of  transitions,  of  liie  boy  beside  him. 
After  the  pause  of  a  moment^  in  a  calm,  subdued  voice,  he  said  to 
him-^ 

^  You  shall  have  a  sword,  Lance — a  small  one  to  suit  your  hand. 
But  remember,  boy,  war  is  not  a  sport,  but  a  duty,  and  we  should 
not  love  it  It  is  a  cruel  necessity,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  as  it 
protects  from  cruelty ;  and  must  be  a  tyranny,  even  though  it 
shields  us  from  a  greater.  It  is  to  be  excused,  but  not  to  be  jufv- 
tified ;  and  we  should  not  spill  blood,  but  as  the  spilling  of  blood  is 
always  apt  t6  discourage  the  wrong-doer  in  those  practices  by 
which  idl  men  must  sufibr,  and  through  which  blood  must  be  spilt 
in  far  greater  quantity." 

The  boy  looked  on  the  speaker  with  an  expression  of  astdnisii- 
ment  which  he  did  not  seek  to  conceal.  Singleton  n6ti<fed'  tli^ 
expression,  and  continue  with  his  lesson.  But  it  is  not  the  ybiith- 
ful  mind,  fitll  of  spirit,  and  resolute  in  adventure,  which  will  draw 
such  nice  distinctions  as  the  partisan  insisted  on.  The  duty  would 
be  performed,  doubtless,  while  it  continued  a  pleasure ;  but  whed 
^he  pleasure  to  the  mind  survives  the  duty,  it  in  not  often  that  tho 
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nnrdgi  lated  impulse  can  be  perraaded  to  forbear.  The  boy  replied 
aooordiogly — 

'^  Ahy  air,  and  yet  I  watched  your  faoe  wheu  you  were  fighting, 
and  you  seemed  glad  to  cut  down  your  enemy,  and  your  eye  waa 
bright)  and  flashing  with  a  joy,  and  your  lip  even  laughed,  sir — ^I 
saw  it  laugh,  sir,  as  plainly  as  I  see  it  now ;  and  then  your  shout, 
sir,  and  your  cry  to  '  charge' — Oh !  sir,  it  was  like  a  trumpet" 

^  Still  wair  is  a  duty  only,  and  should  not  be  made  a  pleasure, 
Lance.  It  has  its  pleasures,  as  every  duty  must  have ;  but  they 
are  dangerous  pleasures,  and  not  the  less  so  because  we  can  smile 
when  indulging  in  them.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  boy,  that  we  can 
laugh  when  taUng  the  life  of  a  fellow-ereature,  and  taking  the  lif<^ 
too,  that  we  can  never  restore." 

^  Yet,  sir,  where  can  be  the  harm  of  killing  a  toty !  They  don't 
mind  killing  our  people,  and  burning  their  houses,  and  driving  off 
their  cattle.     I  wish  I  could  kill  a  thousand  of  them." 

Singleton  looked  again  on  the  boy,  and  saw  that  he  was  nevei 
more  in  earnest.  He  thought  once  more  of  his  sister's  pleadings, 
and  her  fine  eloquence  in  defence  of  humanity,  while  considering 
tliis  very  subject.  What  a  contrast !  But  the  one  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave  and  of  heaven,  and  her  spirit  attuned  to  the 
divine  and  gentle  influence  of  the  abodes  of  bliss.  The  other  was 
on  the  verge  of  life — its  storms  yet  to  go  through,  and  by  them  to 
be  purified,  or  never.  No  wonder  that  the  mood  was  sanguinary. 
The  tfial  and  the  path  before  him  seemed  to  call  fi>r  it 

"  Alight,  boy,"  said  Singleton,  '^  and  bring  me  a  gourd  of  that 
water,  while  the  troop  is  coming  up." 

A  branch  ran  across  their  patli,  and  an  opportunity  was  sug- 
gested to  the  partisan  for  a  useful  les8on  to  his  charge.  With 
alacrity  the  youth  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  went  to  gather  the 
water,  while  Singleton  wailed  the  coming  up  of  the  long  cavalcade 
of  tioop  and  prisoners,  women  and  children,  behind. 

Tbe  boy  stooped  over  the  clear  streamlet  which  trickled  without 

a  murmur  over  the  road ;  it  gave  back  his  features  from  its  untrou« 

^'^^  mirror,  and  he  started  back  from  their  contemplation.     He 

■^r  before  seen  that  expression — tbe  expression  of  triumph 

nd  a  sanguinary  desire  for  a  renewal  of  its  fierce  and 
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feverish  J07B.    Tbd  blood«a)iot  eye,  the  cotded*  v«iii,  the  wild  lOid 
eager  expre«ion,  weft  ail  new  aad  Btftrtliiig  as  new,  to  bitt  who 
bad  been  the  tavonrite  da  mother,  gentle  to  weaknena,  and  foster-    V 
ing  him  with  a  degree  of  sensibility  almost  hostile  to  manhood. 

He  dashed  the  gourd  into  the  water,  and  hurried  awsy  with  the 
draught  to  his  commander.  Singleton  bamlj  looked  upon  him, 
and  the  eye  of  the  boy  was  turned  instinGtively  froun  his  gaae— -but 
for  a  moment,  however.  His  firmness  was  soon  restored,  tiie  stiong 
fire  again  filled  it,  and  onoe  more  it  met  that  of  his  superior 
misfarittkiBgly.  Singleton  gave  him  back  the  vessel^  and  from  that 
moment  felt  assured  of  his  nature.  He  saw  that  oowage  to  despe- 
ration, and  a  love  of  the  fight — ^that  rapture  of  the  strife,  whieh 
was  the  Hun's  paBBion->-*were  all  working  with  a  fiery  ardour, 
which  no  immaturity  of  strength,  no  inexperienoe,  could' keep 
down  or  diminish.  He  waited  till  he  was  again  mounted,  and  at 
lus  side;  and  he  himself  felt,  in  despite  of  his  own  exhortations,  a' 
feverish  sort  of  pleasure  at  seeing,  so  clearly  depicted  as  they  were 
upon  the  feoe  of  the  boy,  the  emotions  of  so  bold  and  promising 
a  spirit 

By  this  time  the  lengthening  files  of  the  cavalcade  had  all  con- 
tracted, and  had  overtaken  the  advance,  whei«  it  had  rested  with 
Singleton.  Humphries,  who  had  given  his  attention  hitherto  chiefly 
to  the  prisoners  and  the  rear,  now  rode  up  to  his  commander. 
They  conferred  ttpon'tike  subjeot  of  their  next  proeeeding,  and  as 
the  evening  was  at  hand,  atid  there  could  be  Kttle  prospect  of  their 
reaching  the  Santee  Uiat  night  in  time  to  cross  it,  burdened  as  they 
were  with  baggfage  and  prisoners,  they  had  ahnost  resolved  to  lie  by 
with  the  coming  darkness ;  but  while  they  spoke,  Davis,  who  had 
been  sent  on  ahead  with  the  scouts,  rode  in  with  intelligence  which 
partially  idtered  their  determination. 

'*  There  are  outriders,  sir,  that  hang  on  our  skirts,  all  well 
mounted.  We  have  had  a  gliihpse  at  them  through  the  bush,  but 
not  to  overhaul  them.  Once  or  twice,  sir,  we  saw  men  peeping 
out  from  the  woods,  sir,  but  though  we  pushed  hard,  they  got  shet 
of  us  mighty  quick,  and  we  lost  'em.  I  only  rode  up  to  put  you 
on  your  guard,  for  I  reckon  there's  more  of  *em  that  we  dcmt 
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**  Tb  trdl:  pui  out  «gaii^  I>avifl»  «Jld  do  not  let  liiom  6MapiL 
you  now  if  ypu  ictat  h^p  it    W«  BhaJl  Me  ta  ihe  taooft," 

Ijtoii  rode  avjj,  and  Sing^ton  pioceed»d  to  umi^d  hu  nun. 
for  4JI  cinmm8Unc«9. 

*^  Qlote  iip^  Humpkrieft^  «m1  hring  yovc  pmooera  into  the  oeafcie 
%M  thai  tbey  do  not.eteaggle^  and  kt  yoiu  men  look  to  their  vne. 
Put  them  in  preparation  for  any  ehanee." 

Then  Galling  to  the  feoat  a  squad  of  the  better  armed  and 
mouBfed,  Uie  partisan  extended  km  line  on  the  admnce,  so  as  to 
throw  a  few  troopens  on  either  hand^  i^to  the  woods  4iai  skirted 
the.  foad.  It  was  not  long  after  thia  that  Davia,  with  the  soouts, 
^iri^  had  more  than  oooe  detected  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  watching, 
tfiem  from  the  distant  o^^pse,  now  came  suddenly  upon  a  ooantry« 
man,  Who  sat  nienUkig  a  bridle  qpon  a  1<^  at  the  road-side.  Be 
dU  not  team  much  startled  at  their  appeaeance,  and  bis  wbola 
5MitureB  wori  an  eapMseion  of  the  most  approred.  ^implicitjr  and* 
taugrfroid.  He  made  no  movement  until  the  scouts  bad  actuaHj 
surrounded  him,  then  blurted  out.  bis  asitonishment  with  the  ceol 
est  composure. 

"Why,  hello  I  now;  but  you  bknsk  a  feUow  in»  mighty  like  as 
ef  you  waujted  to  look  at  hi^  teeth.  What  mougbt  your  wish  he, 
stnM^gerr 

Thus  addressing  DaTia,  the  countryman  rose^  and  with  an  air 
half  of  doubt  and  li»lf  of  defiaBO^  ooofronted  the  new^-comeis. 
The  G^oose-Oreeker  looked  on  bia  big  bouies  with  admiration,  for 
the  map  was  huge  of  limb,  tikough  uncomely ;  and  the  contrait: 
between  liim  and  Davis  was  calculated  at  opos.  to  command  atten?. 
Uon.  'The  lieutepant,  however,  did  not  long  deh^  hia  answer* 

"  Well,  now,  friend,  our  wish  aint  mighty  hard  to  come  at;  and 
the  first  question  1  hev  to  ax  you,  is  aft^  yourselfl  What  majy 
your  name  be,  and  what'n  your  business  r 

The  man  chuckled  incontinently  for  a  moment,  then  recovering^ 
and  looking  grave,  lie  replied — 

^  Look  you,  ^trsd»ger,  I  never  let  a  man  poke  fon  at  me  twioe  on 
the  same  day ;  so  I  gite  you  fair  warning.  I'm  all  hell  a^ter  a 
fMmiint^  and  no  tree  your  eyea  ever  looked  on  will  eeme  at  aU 
nigh  to  hide  you,  if  I  once  sartainly  set  out  to  bunt  you  up.    So. 


DOW,  you'll  see  it*^  a  ipightjr  fidiBulous  B^tion  joa  kave  il  yeH^  think 
to  poile  iw  f>|  Tbmnbeonew  without  pajiogrbr  itP 

*"  We).l»  ]!4l.  Tbun^hM^w,  i{  m  be  tbAt*a  >o«r  tnia  Dame,  Fn. 
much  obligated  to  70a  foY  your  oivilily  is  vanitng  me  aboDt  your 
waya.  LNe  do  4oiibt  you're  thougiit  a.  big  man  in  your  part  of  the 
coui^try ;  bui  Pin  tbiakiDg  they'4  look  at  you  for  %  mighty  small 
oiie  ia  mioe>  But  tbeit^s  aot  the  businefie  now.  B\g  or  fittle,  Mn 
Tliumbecrew,  tbere'e  loo  tnioiy  ufon  you  dow  to  give  yod  rnueh 
chaoce,  bo  the  best  way  for  you  is  to  bear  oue  dry  scraping  kindly, 
Hnd  that'll  save  you  from  two." 

"^  Wba«  I  mn't  yon  giie  a  fellow  Wi^  play  t  YiM,  thal^  sol  w 
genteel,  stranger.  Fa'r  play's  a  jewel,  all  the  world  over ;  and^ 
mai^  for  BHao,  or.  if  so  b^  you.  mought^  like  it  better,  I'm  nofe  scru- 
pulous to  take  two  of  you  for  a  bout: or  so  on  the  soft  aiith;  bci 
rnqre.  tbau:  that'll  be  a  leetle  oaoomfortable^" 

^  Wo  tMiiMgo^  time  for  tba^  friwdr  ^9^-  th«  camiess  reply  of 
Davis ;  "*  and  all  that  we  wants  from  you  in  the  «Miy  of  dvUilj  ia 
jest  to  answer  a  few  ^uestiana^tbai  we  shall  ^  you  J' 

**  Well,  aa  away,"  was  the  balfrsurly  rep(y — '*  ax  away ;  bat  it 
wouldn't,  take  too  mv^  tim^  fef  a  Uft  or  twQon  the  soft, gTaga». 
I'm  tliinldfig*" 

^  You  say  your  name  is  Thumbscrew  9" 

^  Ye^  ny  boy-name ;  but  at  the  ehristeidaig  they  gin.  me  another, 
that  ainU  so  m»^  tqt  uiepa^iovk  The.  true  u/smei  ia  John  Welher- 
spoon,  at  your  sarvice ;  but  Thumbsferew  comea  more  handy,  you 
see,  aud  them  that  know*  me  tl^nks  it  suits  me  beMer."- 

**  Very  well»  Mr-  Thumbeorowijj  or  WethMpo<»*-^QOwv  will  you 
tell  us.  what  you're,  doiqg  here  ia  these  parts  aft  tfaia  time  of  day  ?" 

**  Well,  that's  jest  as  easy  to  km  now^  sauee  yon  see  I'm  mend- 
ing my  bridle,  aadj  looking  arier  my  ciitter  that's  been  stolen,  I 
redcon,  by  some  thieving  soldiers — saving  jK^ur  pieaenDe,  and  axiug 
your  pardon*" 

"Whatpoldiers?" 

*^Why,  bow  do  I  know!  Sometimea  they^e  one  tiling,  and 
sometimes  another ;  now  they'll  whigs,  and  now  they're  toriea. 
One  time  they're  Qainey'a,  another  time  they're  ManonV  men,  jnai 
aa  tho  ft«lioa  ssrita  'em.** 
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'^And'wltotare  •on?    Are  you  a  tiiiig  or  tovgr f * 

^Neither,  thank  Qod,  for  all  bis  civilHieB  and  iiuil«i«.  Vm  a 
gentleman,  and  nol  a  soldier,  no  how,  Pii  hev  y oa  to  know.** 

^  And  where  do  you  live  when  you're  at  home  f 

^^In  the  Big  Bend,  by  Red  Stone  Hollow,  <4o9e  to  the  Ola} 
Church,  and  right  side  of  Black  Heifer  Swamp.  My  &rm  is  called 
Hiokory  Head  Place;  and  the  parson  who  does  our  preaching  if 
named  Broadcast — he  preaches  through  his  nose,  and  has  a  wa} 
wkh  him." 

"What  way?" 

^Margery  Way,  what  does  his  mending;  all  the  parish  knows 
her,*» 

**  Well,  but  I  don't  know  any  of  ^ese  places  or  people  youVe 
been  teNing  me  about,"  said  Davis. 

^  I  reckoned  as  much.  They  say,  though  IVe  ncfver  been  in 
tfaenr  purts^  that  you  folks,  fipom  low  dowti  by  th«  sea,  are  most 
unmatvifolly  stupid." 

*^  Humph  I  and  how  &r  are  we  here  from  the  river  f" 

"  A  smull  chance  of  a  run,  if  so  be  you  mean  die  Santee.  This 
morning,  when  I  left  if,  it  was  ten  miles  off,  but  it's  been  running 
ever  since ;  and  God  knows,  stranger,  I  can't  tell  how  far  it's  got  to 
by  this  time." 

^  Pm  jub'ous,  Mr.  Thumbscrew,  that  you're  playing  possum  with 
me,  after  all;  and  if  so  be  I  fiad  you  at  that  urork,  m  hang 
you/d — n  my  buttons,  if  I  don't,  by  your  own  bridle,  and  no  two 
ways  about  it,  okl  fellow — how  far  is4he  Satntee?" 

**  Well,  now,  you're  mighty  like  getting  in  a  passion,  nxkd  that'll 
l>e  quite  too  ridiculous.  The  Santee,  now,  if  it  stands  stiH,  you 
see,  is  jest  about  ten  miles  away  to  the  right  It  mougfat  be  more, 
and  it  mought  be  less,  but  it's  .tharabouts^  if  it  stands  where  it 
ought;  but  I  tell  yom  it  runs  mighty  hsi;  and  thar's  no  knowing 
whar  you  may  catch  up  with  it,  the  next  time  you  ha^tt  to  find 
it" 

^  Ten  miles'^aad  what  have  you  seeiki  in  the  shape  of  naon  and 
soldiers  about  here  I  Have  you  eeen  any  tories*  or  any  whigsf 
Muion^  men,  they  say,  ar9  tUck  along,  the  awamp." 

^It's  a  bad  Easiness  that,  stranger,  bunting  aftar  scuppers.     1- 
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knows  nothing  about  titem.  If  I  oould  only  find  Niinrod,  now, 
stranger,  you  can't  count  up  how  little  I'd  care  about  all  your  big 
sword-men,  tones  or  whigs,  red  coats  or  blue.  Thar  all  the  same 
to  Thumby.  They've  stolen  the  nag,  and  may  he  ride  to  the  ugly 
place  with  the  rapscallion  that  straddles  him,  drop  him  fairly  inside 
the  door,  and  come  badb  a  minute  after  io  Red  Stone  Hollow." 

In  this  way,  until  Singleton's  approach,  did  Davis  seek,  in  vain, 
to  obtain  his  information  from  the  stranger.  He  communicated 
his  ill  success  to  his  superior,  and  the  incorrigible  lliumbecrew  was 
brought  before  him.  The  partisan  surveyed  him  closely,  and  saw 
at  a  glance  that  the  fellow,  in  southern  phrase,  had  been  ''playing 
possum,"  and  knew  much  more  than  he  delivered.  But  the  key 
was  at  hand,  and  the  first  words  of  Singleton  unsealed  the  mystery, 

•*  How  are  the  owls,  Thumbscrew  ?" 

**  At  roost,  but  ready  for  the  moon,"  was  the  instant  reply ;  and 
every  feature  was  full  of  awakening  intelligence.  Singleton  ^r* 
dered  his  men  back,,  and  conferred  with  him  alone. 

''The  swamp  fox  is  at  hand — not  moving?" 

"He  waits  for  Major  Singleton^  and  prepares  iv»r  the  oontinen 
tals ;  but  must  lie  close  for  the  present,  as  the  tones  under  Pylee» 
Huck,  Tynes,  and  Harrison,  are  ail  around  him." 

"  And  how  fsr  are  we  now  from  Nelson's  ?" 

"Just  nine  miles,  and  the  road  clear,  all  but  our  scouts.  Horry, 
with  twenty  men,  scours  to  the  left,  and  ton  of  us  skirt  the  track 
to  Kelson's,  partly  on  the  look  out  for  you,  sir,  and  partly  for  the 
tories." 

"Tis  well — you  have  a  horse?" 

"  Ay,  sir,  close  in  the  wood." 

"  Shall  we  be  able  to  reach  the  Santee  before  dark  ?" 

"  Impossible,  sir,  with  all  your  men ;  but  a  detachment  may,  and 
bad  better  ride  on  to  prepare  for  the  rest  Colonel  Marion  is  fast 
transferring  the  boats  to  the  other  side,  and  as  the  road  is  dear, 
sir,  you  would  do  best  to  spar  forward  with  a  few,  while  the  Jeuta- 
nant  brings  up  the  remainder." 

Desirous  of  securing  the  passage,  Singleton  adopted  the  coun- 
sel, and  singling  out  a  dozen  of  his  best  horse,  be  led  the  way 
with  his  new  guide,  and  left  Humphries  to  bring  up  the  oavalcadtf 
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Turn  little  fcfro^  led  by  Singleioii,  in  advance  of  hU  main  Ixx]/ 
eoBttntted  to  itaake  acquiiskioDs  at  every  step  of  its  progress.  The 
tr<mte  of  Marion,  lining  the  woods  at  convepv^ni  intervaL  from 
each  other,  were  soon  notified  of  the  approach  'if  friends  by  the 
peculiar  whistle  which  Thumbscrew  employed ;  a  whistle  shrill  in 
ilseii^  and  singularly  modulated*  which  llarion^s  men  were  all  taught 
to  undentand.  They  came  out,  one  by  one,  from  the  bush ;  brought 
out  their  hidden  bones,  and  each,  answering  to  his  nom  de  ffuerre, 
as  it  was  called  out  by  Thumbscrew,  took  his  place  along  with  the 
adrsndng  party,  lliere  were  Supple  Jack  and  Crabstick,  Red 
PoMtm  and  Fox  Squirrel,  SKckfoot  and  Old  Ben ;  all-«ieni2f  joiake^ 
and  mettky  trasty  and  true,  and  all  of  them,  in  after  years,  winning 
a  goodly  reputation  in  the  land,  which  the  yenerable  tradition,  in 
■ondry  pUu^  wiH  *"  not  willingly  let  die.^ 

Hie  rirer  WoS  now  at  baud,  and  Thumbscrew  was  required  to 
gire  ihe  signnl  to  the  scotits  who  were  at  watch  along  its  banks. 
lie  did  so,  and  the  effect  was  admirable.    From  one  bush  to  ano- 
ther, cover  to  cover,  they  all  gave  back  the  emulous  sounds.    The 
old  cypress  had  a  voice  from  its  hollow,  the  green  bush  from  its 
shade,  and  the  shrill  echoes  rollingly  arose  from  the  crowding  leaves 
of  the  tliick  tree  that  overhung  the  river,  reverberating  far  away 
along  its  boBom.    The  signal  was  but  once  repeated,  and  all  was 
•till  for  a  moment    Suddenly,  the  approaching  troop  heard  the 
plilll  of  paddleft,  (he  plunge  of  a  horse  in  the  water,  and  a  quick, 
lively  blast  from  the  common  horn,  the  sounds  seeming  to  arise 
"^  the  swamp  on  the  opposite  shore.    Pushing  his  steed  forward, 
followed  by  his  men.  Singleton  rode  up  to  the  bluff  of  the 
,  just  as  the  last  gaV  gfirapaes  of  the  setting  sun  hung  like  so 
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ili  bMoDB,  trambHiif  t6  wmt  fro  like  m 
t  gwiiiitoi  Ml  th^  gtfeeif  dlgetoof  Hie  galh«dog  Mwgv. 

Airi  firiiat  a  ngi^  iv  addkiM,  1MW  Mon  tl^  TIm  wi^ 

tee  of  the  met  wiv  ttamm  with  boite  of  ti\  0oitr  ami  aiMs.  A 
doanr  OP  mm^  filled  witii  tlie  imb  o£  MarioDi  #Me  iftprogrefis  from 
ove  cklor  el  lihe  *Mfm  to  tiie  other^  #iiile  yMpr  towed  behind  theni 
IB  amy  aMM«»  ladett  with  Kve-etook  and  pr(Hrurioii»--«  lailge  aasaw 
meal  h#nii(^  jnat  bddn  BMde  upon  the  finraattieadi  of  the  aeigliboiir* 
ftigtorieK 

They  had  Cached  th«  eeatm  of  the  strsana,  when  the  aigaal  of 
the  scouts  struck  their  ears;  and  the  quick  command  of  their 
leadeiv  ike'  ra&owlled  piirtiiaii'  for  it  was  Marion  hinnolf  who  led 
them**'»arrsstod  their  ftdrther  progren.  He  stood  ereot  when  tlie 
troepera  rode  up*  to  the  bank ;  and  the  eye  of  Singleton  soon  dis 
tiaguiahed  hiiii  from  the  rest. 

Yet  there  was  little  in  his  appearanoe,  to  the  oasaal  spectator,  to 
flmk  him  cot  from  hie  compatriots.  His  hidxlinentk  were  not 
superior  to  theirs.  They  had  borne  the  brunt  of  strife,  and  needed, 
quHe  as  much  as  those  of  the  rest,  the  friendly  hand  of  rspair  and 
reetoratioB;  His  person  was  small,  eren  below  the  middfo  statore, 
and  exoeedwgly  lean  and  slender.  His  body  was  well'Seti  howerer, 
with  the  exception  of  his  knees  and  ankles,  which  were  thicl^  ith 
ooflEipaot,  aad  badly  formed*  At  this  tfrne^  he  rested  almost  entirely 
upon  one  leg — the  other  being  at  ease  upon  the  goawale  of  the 
boit  HestHlsafiered  pain  in  <Hieef  hiiHtnhe  from  a  remat  httrir; 
and  in  walking,  an  mipleasant  Hmphigi  movement  was'  readily  per- 
ceptible. His  dreai,  m  Bmgfeton  now  beheld  him,  wm  ene  tAther 
nansttai  for  a-  conmAttding  officer  from  whoir  so  much  wis  ex- 
pected. It  eonsistod:  of  a  ckyie^hodled  jacket,  ef  a  deep  crimson 
colosr,^  but  of  ooarie  textars.  Ris  smalMothes^  of  the  foshion  of 
the  day,  were  badly  conceived  for  such  a  figure.  The  foie  Turkish 
trowsevB  ni^t  haire  eoiicealed  thoee  defods  Which  ihe  do^ly 
fittingrihriitone  of  die  tiaM  rmidered  uniiecsssarily  conepiewtms.  Hta 
were  of  a  bl«e  stvi^  ooatse  like  the  jaciket,  and  THadewhih  eaeeeding 
pIsiBaesa,  witlMmt  stripe  or  ornament  of  any  deeoriptiei^  beyond  die 
freg  of  his  eword,  the  anmll  cui'and-thrust  which  hung  rather  low 
St  his  side.    A  white  liandkercbief  about  hie  neck,  wound  looaely 
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■cooided  stimBgely  with  Um  roai  of  hk  dnSvMiA  did  not 
in  ito  dispoiitioii,  to  lum  tasked  much  of  the  oMe  of  the  we 
His  vnifomiy  if  so  it  mvy  be  styled,  was  completed  by  the  lomd 
leatheni  capi  fonmng  a  part  of  the  dress  whiefa  he  woie  when  an 
oflScer  in  the  second  Soath  Caiolimi  regimeni  It  bore  in  front  e 
silver  crescent,  with  the  words,  ^'Liberty  or  death,"  insovibed  be- 
neath. He  wore  no  plume,  but  in  its  place  a  white  oookndey  which 
was  also  worn  by  all  his  men,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more 
readily  distinguished  in  their  night  actions  with  the  torieSi  Snoh 
was  the  garb  and  figure  of  the  famous  guerilla — the  Swamp  Fox — 
of  Oarolina. 

The  features  of  his  face  did  not  ill  aooord  with  the  style  of  his  gar* 
ments.  His  dcin  was  dark  and  swarthy ;  his  eyes,  black,  piercing, 
and  quick ;  his  forehead,  high,  full,  and  commanding ;  his  nose  was 
aquiline ;  his  chin  bold  and  projecting,  though  not  sharp ;  mad  his 
cheek  sunken  and  deeply  touched  with  the  lines  of  thought.  He 
was  now  forty^ight  yeans  of  age — in  the  very  vigour  of  his  ma»* 
hood— ^hardened  by  toil  and  privation,  and  capable  of  enduring 
every  sort  of  fisUgue.  Cool  and  steady,  inflexible,  unshrinking; 
never  surprised;  never  moving  without  his  oljeot,  and  always  with 
the  best  design  for  effecting  it,  Marion,  perhaps,  of  all  the  brave 
men  engaged  in  the  war  of  American  libwty,  was  the  one  best  oaU 
oulated  for  the  waifore  of  the  partisan.  His  patriotism,  wisdom, 
and  fearlessness  moved  always  together,  and  were  alike  conspicuous- 
Never  despairing  of  bis  cause,  he  was  always  oheeiful  in  vknssitiide 
and  elastic  under  defeat.  His  mind  lose,  with  renewed  vigour, 
from  the  press  of  necessity ;  and  every  new  form  of  trial  only  sti- 
mulated him  to  newer  and  more  sucressful  efforts.  His  moral  atnl 
military  character,  idike,  form  the  most  perfect  models  for  the 
young,  that  can  be  furnished  by  the  history  of  any  individual  of 
way  nation. 

The  paddles  of  the  rowers  were  lifted  as  Singleton  appeared  in 
sight.  The  boats  rested  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and,  shading  his 
eye  with  his  hand,  Marion  closely  notedthe  troop  as  its  several 
members  wound  out  of  the  woods  and  gathend  along  the  bank. 
He  did  not  need  much  time  in  the  survey,  before  his  keen  eye 

uifled  out  the  personH  of  such  of  the  new-comers  as  he  bad  before 
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)uiowii»  His  v^ioA^ateongy  ragalar,  mkI  dmv  thougli  at  the  taiM 
time  subdued  and  musical^  was  heard  immediately  after. 

**  Ah,  Miyor  Sittglelon,  you  are  as  prompt  as  ever.  I  rejoice  to 
■ee  you.  Yoa  eome  in  good  eeafioa^  thongh  job  seem  hvt  poorly 
aoQompanied**' 

A  few  worda  from  Singietoii  explatned  the  eanea  of  hb  appavent 
weakness^  and  the  ordeia  of  Marion  were  promptly  given. 

^^Lieotenant  Gonyen,  throw  off  tfa^  empty  boats  and  pat  bade 
aftor  me  in  your  own,  leaving  the  spare  ones.  Take  the  whole  ai 
them,  itst  the  eqwul  of  M^r  Singleton  will  doubtless  fill  ihem  alL 
McDonald,  oonvey  the  rest  to  the  camp»  and  let  Oscar*  bring  Ball  f 
with  him»  It  may  be  difficult  otherwise  to  get  the  stvange  horses 
over,  and  there  isu  no  flaf^ 

With  these,  and  a  feiw  other  instmotions,  Marion  led  the  way 
back  to  where  Singleton  with  his  troop  arWaited  him ;  and  a  few 
minutea  only.  had. elapsed  when  they  stood  once  nsore  together  in 
close  conference.  The  brief  history  of  past  events  was  soon  given, 
and  the  major  was- delighted  to  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval 
of  hisi  Buperior.  •  He  learned  from  Marion  that  Col«  Walton  had 
gone  forward  to  JMa  with  Qates  only  a  few  hours  before  his  arrival, 
having  being  anxions  to  find  active  service  at  as  eariy  a  time  as 
possible*  He  had  not  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hiin,  as  his  was  an 
independent  ooaimissioii ;  though  the  determination  of  Marion 
hiuiselt^  was  to  proceed  with  the  same  object  in  the  same  direotioii. 
liis  fonoe,  with  the  recruits  brought  by  Sia^^eton,  was  now  some- 
thing mcnre  respectahle  in  numbers,  if  not  ia  e<}uipmen  t  In  arms  and 
amnmnitiDn,  not  to  speak  of  clothes  and  the  usual  equipages  of 
camp  and  horse,  they  were  miserably  deficient ;  >ut  with  die  hope 
that  the  continentals  were  provided  Well,  apd  with  a  surplus,  this 
matter  gave  the  partisan  but  little  concern*  The  small  su]^ie&  of 
anns  and  ammunition  which  Singleton  had  succeeded  in .  pickii^ 
up  and  bringing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchester,  were  grate- 
fully welcomed ;  and,  with  a  new  hope  from  this  seasonable  arrival 
of  his  men,  Marion  determined  earnestly  to  press  his  advanoe  to 

♦  Hit  isvoikrite  serr  ant— csDed  "  Baddy  "in  the'  ikmily. 
f  Ball,  lit»hei«e--«  noble  saims],  that  «lw«jps  kd  tbe  adfsiaee  in  swft» 
I  Ihe  rivers 
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ft  unioft  wilh  Ike  poiPeiM  aimy  Mq^poAod  to  te  eoniMg  om  wi4i 
Gntes. 

To  Sii^tetoD  he  paitifdiy  ^nlblcM  Im  dfttorminadoU)  Ifaoufh  he 
entorad  into  n»  particuhus.  Se  had  mot  y«t  detormiB^d  a»  to  th« 
time  and  route  of  his  purposed  movement.  It  was  neeesM^ytlial 
he  flkpqkl  fiist  aseavtaia  the  praeise  poeiMiMi  of  Gaitea;  and^  agMo, 
he  had  the  dotf  yet  to  perform,  in  part^  wkieh  he  had  ▼dwilarily 
tmderta^f  n«  of  dcatvojiag  all  the  boats  upon  «|ie  i^ver  at  the  vari- 
ous GMssing^i^aese^  which  might  otherwise  be  employod  to  Afccililato 
the  proi^ress  of  Lord-  Ooniwal&  to  tl|e  assistai^  of  Rawdo» 
a|t  Cbtmdeii ;  upon  whieh  pliMe  it  was  im»w  u&deMood  the  Irst 
eiiMt  6f  &e  approachiQg  southern  army  weuld  be  OMide«  There  was 
little  doubt  that  Oomwallis  would  soon  be  apprised,  i^  indeed,  he 
waa.not  already— ^^f  the  necessity  for  his  presenoe  at  Oamdm ;  for, 
though  Siagletoa  had  attested  one  courier,  and  Marion  lumeelf 
another,  it  waa  uot  to  be  expecsted  that  otheve  wouki  not  succeed 
in  passing  with  intelligence,  where  the  line  of  country  to  be 
w«tohe4  ^M  ^  extensive.  To  retard  the  niovsmeiits  o(  ^e  com- 
mander at  Charleston — to  keep  him  back  until  Gates  should  be 
able  to  strike  his  first  blow,  was  an  object  quite  too  importeit 
to  be  foregone  or  given  up  but  with  gveai  effmrt ;  and  an  undev* 
standing  between  Sumter  and  Marion  had  assigned  ono  of  the  two 
leading  routes,  to  the  designated  ground  of  battle,  to  each  of  the 
partisans* 

Marion  had  done  much  already  tow»r<lft  his  object  He  had 
destroyed  more  than  two  hundred  boate  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
sparing  neither  canoe  nor  periagna.  All  ifnthin  reach  had  been 
broken  up,  save  the.  few  which  he  still  employed  for  his  own  p«r> 
poses  in.  the  swamp,  gutbering  provirions^  and  to  the  fiM»litation 
of  his  own  progress^  Another  day,  and  Singleton  would  not  have 
found  it  80  easy  to 

"  Swim  the  E»k  ri7«r,  where  ford  there  was  t^one." 

That  night,  as  soon  as  the  whole  party  had  come  up,  the  pas« 
sage  was  etlected^  and  without  any  great  difficulty.  The  bqfses 
swem.  heajide.:the  boats,  aecaired  by  ropes  and  bridiea,  while  their 
riders,  for  the  time,  occupied  a  more  secure  scat  within  lliem  than 
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ihej  migiit  hsv«  dime  vpcni  thutr  nddfea  Bal)^  ili<)  Imnoiift  hone 
of  Mflviott,  led  the  wwy  fbr  tlte  rest^sad  bn  weiki  lliioi^^  the  water 
«  fteeiy  tnd  iharlefliiy  as  a  natiiv-born  of  the  denlenU  The  rert 
Mbwed  iHth  lOine  little  shivering  and  sneria^eneas  hu%  with  the 
IrmIs,  ^ey  sooa  reached  the  shore,  and  were  thea  movnted  and 
ftdikli  thiOQ^  the  Tirer-sedge,  oVer  the  AiUeii  tree,  and  saMj,  at 
length,  into  the  fislaad  thioket  irhieh  foriMd  Iks  hidhig^plaoe 
of  the  SwiMttrp  FVm  oto  the  Saatee. 

Hie  hoaisv  filled  wkh  the  wmnea,  ohildretif  and  prisonen,  niider 
H  eibldl  gtaafd,  bad  n  more  tedtovs,  though  laoreee^re  and  easy 
pitoage  to  ^e  same  spec  Soon  ae  they  left  the  current  of  the 
riirer  «nd  got  wvthin  the  foliage,  the  swamp^ockefe,  with  «b  oM 
etperieeee,  setaed  npon  their  long  osnwa,  iwenlj  feet  in  leiiS^[tfa,  M 
the  end  of  eiM^  of  which  a  prong  of  the  deer's  antlers,  and  some 
titteeiiemtehed  stiok  of  some  hard  wood,  had  becfei  tightljr  fastened. 
With  tiiese,  catehiag  the  OTerhanging  Unbs  had  .branidkeB  that 
feaoed  in  «  eroeleed  ereek  that  led  to  the  island,  th^  drew  then^ 
eeltes  along.  Withont  dip  of  oar  Ol*  plash  of  paddle*  silently  and 
etiH,  as  if  endned  with  a  hfe  of  its  own,  the  boat  swept  thh)ugh  its 
natural  abode,  a  familiar  tenant  of  its  depths.  Tordies  flashed 
iAong  et  tntemds  upon  the  ba^bB  to  guide  them,  Insk  diey  were 
perfectly  uttneeessary  to  the  freqttent  dweftleie  in  the  s^iramp.  They 
who  steered  and  led  the  way  Ooald  have  traveUed  by  idgbt  and 
day,  Unfeariag,  aad  unswerving  from  their  designated  path,  widi  the 
eaes  of  a  olUten  ehmg  iht  high-road.  The  rapidity  of  tbeir  move 
m^mtSf  thmagh  seenes  only  distinguishable  when  tiie  torch  flashed 
over  tfaefHv  deKghted  and  astonished  the  men  from  the  V>w  oountry, 
who  now  trairefeed  theas  fov  the  Arst  time^  Porgy  was  absolute^ 
oire^me  with  antieipafckmsk  He  oeuld  not  refrala-^ueh  was  th^ 
good-bumour  which  the  novelty  of  their  pregfess  inspired'— 4rom 
iKldtcinn^  Doetor  Oakeabnrg,  wlm  soi  beside  faim  in  the  boat,  on 
the  subject  of  his  mu^ngai 

^'Tbis^  Doctor  Oakenbuvg,''  said  he,  "^  this  is  a  region--eo  Major 
C9ingletoh  telk  me---wbieii,  in  the  hmguage  of  Soiiptuie,  may  be 
!leid  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey." 

The  do^lo^  terrified  beibre  into  silenoe,  wsa  noir  astoimded  into 
speech. 

18 
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''Biiilk  and  honey  P  he  eickkned,  wkh  wonderiLg. 

^  At,  dooioi^  milk  end  honey  !  thai  in  to  a»y,  with  fi9k  md  te^ 
rapiBy  which  I  take  to  mean  the  aame  thing,  ainoe  nobody  would 
deairtf  any  land  in  which  there  was  no  meat.  The  pbraee^  milk 
and  honey,  simply  means  to  oocvey  the  idea  of  a  land  foil  of  all 
things  that  men  of  taste  can  velisL  ;  or  we  may  even  go  &rther  in 
tins  respect,  and  oonsider  it  a  land  teeming  with  all  things  for  all 
tastes.  Thus,  yours.  Doctor  Oakenborg*— even  four  vile  taste  f<w 
snakes  and  eelf-'-has  been  consulted  here  not  tess  than  mine  for 
termpin.  Along  the  same  tussock  on  which  the  buUetrhead 
reposes,  you  will  see  the  moccasin  crawling  eonfideatly.  In  the 
aame  Juxurioos  wadlow  with  the  sow,  you  will  behold  the  sly  alliga* 
tor  watching  the  growth  daily  of  her  interesting  little  &mily«  The 
summer  duck,  with  its  glorious  plumage,  skims  along  tbs  same 
muddy  lake,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  d — d  bodiless  crane  screams 
and  donchee ;  and  there  are  no  possible  extremes  in  nature  to 
which  a  swamp  likn  this  will  not  give  shelter,  and  furnish  somer 
thing  to  arouse  and  satisfy  the  appetite.  It  is  a  world  b  itsell^ 
and,  as  I  said  before,  with  a  figurative  signification  of  course,  it  is 
indeed  a  kmd  of  milk  and  honey." 

'^  Land  indeed  I**  said  one  of  the  troopers;  ^  I  donH  see  much  of 
that  yet.  Here's  nothing  but  rotten  ttees  and  mud^holes,  that  1 
can  make  out  when  the  lightwood  blaies." 

^  Never  mind,  my  lark"  said  one  of  tha  conductors  in  a  chuck- 
ling reply ;  **  wait  a  bit,  and  you'll  see  the  hlessedest  land  you  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  It's  the  very  hind,  as  the  big-bellied  gentleman  saya, 
tha^s  lull  of  milk  and  honey ;  for,  you  see,  we've  got  a  fine  range, 
and  the  cattle's  a  plenty,  and  when  the  sun's  wann  you'll  hear  the 
bee  trees  at  midday-^and  such  a  music  as  thciy'U  give  you  1  Don't 
be  afeard  now,  and  we'll  soon  oome  to  it" 

^  I  doubt  not,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Potgy,  with  a  singular 
gravity  of  tone  and  aspect — ^^I  doubt  not  what  you  say,  and  I  re- 
joice that  your  evidence  so  fully  supports  my  opinion.  Your 
modes  of  speech  are  soaroely  rsspectftil  enough,  however;  for, 
though  a  man's  teeth  are  prime  agents  and  work  resolutely  enough 
for  his  bellyt  yet  it  is  searcely  the  paat  of  good  roanneia  to  throw 
one's  belly  continually  into  one's  teeth." 
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""Ofa^that^  H,"  taid  the  other;  <"  weU,  now  donH  be  akittiab, 
mister,  for  though  I  am  Boariag  Diok,  I  never  roars  at  anj  of  onr- 
own  boys,  and  I  Ukes  always  to  be  civil  to  strangers.  But  it's 
always  the  way  with  as,  when  we  don't  know  a  man's  name,  to 
call  him  after  thai  part  that  looks  the  best  abont  him.  There's 
Tom  Hazard  now,  we  calls  him  by  no  other  name  than  Nosey ; 
'caose,  you  see,  his  nose  is  the  moot  rambunctious  part  that  he*s 
got,  md  it's  a'most  the  only  part  you  see  when  yon  first  look  on 
him.  Then  there's  Bill  Bronson — as  stout  a  lark  as  you've  seed 
for  many  a<day — now,  aa  he's  Uind  of  one  eye  and  can  hardly  see 
out  o^  Mother,  we  calls  him  Blink^  Bill^  and  he  never  gels  his  back 
up,  though  he's  a  main  quick  hand  if  you  poke  fiin  at  him*  Bo, 
strsnger,  you  must  not  mind  when  we  happen  to  call  you  after  4he 
most  reqpeetable  part^" 

** Bespeetabte  parti  I  foigive  you,  my  friend — ^you're  a  man  of 
Bttise.  Dr.  Oakenbuig,  your  d— d  hatchet  hip  is  digging  into  my 
side;  can't  yon  move  a  jot  fiturther  f  There,  that  will  do;  I  am  not 
desirous  of  suffering  martyfd<Mn  by  hip  and  thigh*" 

"  Now  we're  most  home,"  said  Master  Bearing  Dick  to  his  little 
crew.  ^  One  more  twirl  in  the  creek,  and  youH  see  the  lights  and 
the  island ;  there,  there  it  is.  Look,  now,  stmnger,  look  for  your* 
self,  wbeie  the  Swamp  Fox  hidea  in  the  daylight^  to  travel  abroad 
with  old  Uear-eye— the  owl  that  is — when  the  round  moon  gets 
out  of  her  roost" 

And  very  picturesque  and  imporing,  indeed,  was  the  scene  that 
now  opened  upon  Poigy  and  the  reat,  aaihey  swept  round  the  litUe 
bend  in  the  waters  of  l^e  creek,  Mid  the  deeply  embowered  camp  of 
the  partisan  ky  before  them.  Twenty  di&rent  firea^  blazing  in  all 
quartan  of  the  island,  iUuminated  it  widi  a  spAendour  whidi  no  palace 
pomp  could  emulate.  The  thick  forest  walls  that  girdled  them  in 
were  unpieiced  by  their  rays;  the  woods  were  too  impenetrably  denae 
even  for  their  splendours ;  and,  like  so  many  huge  and  blazing  pil- 
lars, the  larger  trees  seemed  to  crowd  forward  into'ihe  light  with  a 
solitary  stare  that  made  solemn  the  entire  and  wonderfiil  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Gtoop  after  groop  of  persona,  each  busy  to  itfpel(^  ga- 
thered atoond  the  distinct  fires;  wlnle  horses  neighed  under  conve- 
nient trees;  saddles  and  bridles,  sabres  and  blankets,  hung  from 
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thflurbtanohet^Mid  tbe^^heety  soi^,  feom  Mtli*  paiticB  «imi6  ptwote, 
nnde  Kvclj  the  deep  aedusion  of  thai  wwiike  Mimf^-ptaee, 

The  little  boe*  fleeted  hMy  up  to  one  of  the  ines ;  a  doeen  htuf 
hands  at  oaoe  ankted  the  aeir  eomera  to  alight,  aad  a  many  gfieet- 
lag  hailed  the  aoqinaitioii  of  eeuBtrfmea  and  ooninides.  Boat  after 
boat^  in  the  sane  way,  pressed  up  to  the  landing,  and  aU  ill  tnrn 
were  assisted  by  ftieadly  haodK  and  aalated  with  oheeri&g  vpetds 
and  eBooaiagem^nt.  It  was  not  long  before  the  strangers,  with  the 
readiness  which  beloags  to  the  life  of  the  partisan,  chose  their  com- 
panions  in  msM  aad  adventure,  and  b^an  to  adapt  theauehres  to 
one  another.  lively  chat,  the  hearty  glee,  the  unoouth  but  plea- 
sant jest,  not  focgettittg  |the  pleatifnl  supper,  enlsrened  the  fiist  diree 
hoars  after  tl|e  arrival  4>f  QiagletoB's  vecmits,  and  ittsd  them  gene* 
rally  for  those  slumbers  to  which  they  now  pr^wr^d  to  haiten. 

"^  Well,  Ton,"  said  Porgy  to  hif  old  Mtainer,  t^  he  hurried  to 
his  tree,  fitMn  a  log,  aioand  whioh  his  evening's  meal  had  been 
eaten  in  eompany  with  Roaring  Diek,  Oakeitiburg,  and  <(ne  or  two 
others — ^  weU,  Tom,  4Son8i(lenng  how  d-^d  badlj  tfaote  perch  were 
firied,  I  must  confess  I  enjoyed  them.  But  I  was  too  hungry  to 
discriminate ;  and  I  should  have  tolerated  much  worse  stuff  than 
that  But  we  must  take  care  ef  this,  Tom,  in  future.  It  is  not 
always  that  hunger  helps  us  to  sauce,  and  anoh  spice  is  always  a 
monstrous  bad  substitute  lor  cayenne  and  thyme.  {low  about  the 
dog,  Tom  r 

^  I  cut  he  tail,  maussa,  as  you  bin  tell  me.** 

"•  W^l,  how  did  he  like  the  <^ration  t" 

^He  Meed  bad.  Hid  no  Hke 'em 'tall.  Idon'ttinkheean  ebber 
run  like  he  be^n  run  befbrs." 

*^Pbb!poh!  Pve  no  doubt  heil  runathonsand  times  bettsr  fcr 
it,  besides  being  able  to  carry  his  head  more  geatesUy.  He^H  be  a 
little  sore  for  a  fow  days,  but  a  sore  tail  is  a  ears  for  a  sore  head, 
Tom ;'  as  an  uioer  is  a  relief  to  a  troubled  liver.  Ijet  ase  see  the 
dog  in  the  morning.    You  left  him  but  an  inch,  Tom  f* 

*^  Jis^  about,  maussa.** 

^  WeU,  only  tie  a  pine-burr  under  the  stump,  and  that  inch  will 
vtand  out  with  proper  dignity.  Did  you  seartha  wound  with  a  hot 
iron,  boy  f 
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"^iU  M  yon  leU me,  w^imm.    A'terwavl,  I  {Mpt^gm^  pm^fu.09 

^No  uae,  T^m ;  but  no  mm  it  quite  free  torn  qnncfcevy  of  eooH 
sort,  and  wbero  water  w  a  good  wath  of  itael^  the  lb^^^iciesH«tiU 
needs  aalting.  Make  yoqiBelf  okifi  UH»igl^  >n  the  S^atee,  Toiq, 
iMfore  yoa  deep,  and  *  SUak'  needs  a  4iiqf>ic^  also,  TiaJ^e  biin  wiU^ 
yon.    B^f^ — help  me  ^  wUh  this  coat* 

With  Tqiu's  aaiiMaace,  the  loaa  of  girth  proceeded  t9  strip  for 
the  nig^  He  waa  helped  out  of  his  ooat,  Ihe  dimeiinQQa  of  wJjuch 
Moiw^d  d^iij  mofe  and  more  to  contract;  and  after  cartain  exauii- 
nationa  of  hie  belt^  which  need^  to  have  a  Um  ^xtra  hoke  opened^ 
to  admit  of  freer  m^  Poigy  p^pared  to  lie  down  fojr  the  night; 
vhien  the  examinatipB  of  the  pliMte  assigned  for  ]fi»  repose  aitHved 
his  disooate^  ane^ir. 

**Th,V9  will  neyer  d<^,  Tom.  T|ie  bed  if  9^  hsrd  v^  a  bed  of  n^ 
oopii  ojiters.  Yen  ipust  get  Die  a  good  anofull  or  two  of  rashes 
and  pi^jS  straw,  thQugh  you  rob  iKwe  other  u^A'^  sleeping  qua^ 
tV»iof  it  St^yl  What  is  thi^  liapgiag  from  yonder  beech  i 
bn't  itr-bless  B»y  #01^  Top^ — ^isn't  it  a  blanket  T 

^  Da  blanket  for  true,  maussa.    'Spec'  (ea^pect)  he  Vlong  to  lon^ 

body-''' 

^  Vevy  likely,  Jofs^i  bi|t  God  kiipwa  Vm  somebody*-^!  haye  sornn 
body,  at  least,  to  take  caie  of  ^d  provide  for :  so  bri^  it  hither. 
It  shall  h^  to  smoothe  the  rough  places  f^no^  ^'^  roots.'' 

The  blanket  fras  bipvght,  Tori  remarkip^  ^  (le  spi^  it  apcord- 
mg  to  the'directJk>ns  pf  his  master — 

^Hal  de  man  wha'  claim  di«  blanket  will  si^rtiM  to  be  f<»el  'boiii 
you  to-night,  maussa  I" 

^  Will  jie,  then  f  Well,  you  fiyay  let  the  whole  -swi^mp  kii<>w 
that  I  d^p  with  sword  fmd.  pistoisi  aud,  if  waked  too  saddeuiy,  Ui#^ 
I  ans  imre  to  use  them*  lk>  you  bear)  B^t  yoi^  needn't  rpar 
about,  you  rascal,  of  wbat  materials  my  bed  is  made  T 

Tom  chuckled,  while  the  epicure  rolled  himself  up  in  the  l>or- 
rowed  blanket,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  ends  free  to  med- 
dling fingers.  His  saddle  formed  his  pillow,  and  all  things  adjusted 
to  his  satis&ction,  he  bade  the  negro  take  himself  off,  and,  take  care 
of  himself.    Ten  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  the  propriet4>r  of 
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the  blanket  came  to  look  after  his  propeity.  Porgy  had  abeaoy 
beoome  an  old  soldier.  Never  did  nose  insis'.  more  sonorously  upon 
its  ownei's  slmnberB  than  his.  The  fntmder  looked  upon  the  appa- 
rently steeping  man,  and  saw  how  comfortably  lie  was  enveloped. 
In  the  dim  light  of  the  camp^res,  he  finncied  the  blanket  bore  a 
resemblance  to  his  own ;  but  our  epicure  lay  in  it,  oidm,  assured, 
confident,  as  if  he  were  the  real  proprietor.  The  man  doubted — 
retired,  plmdced  a  brand  from  the  fire,  and  waved  it  over  the 
figure  of  the  sleeper.  Meanwhile,  the  hilt  of  our  lieutenant's  sabre, 
and  the  muscles  of  his  big  horseidan's  pistols,  had  been  made  to  pits 
trude  from  the  covermg,  convenient  to  his  gripe.  The  stranger 
was  duly  caibtioned.  Still  he  looked  and  lingered.  Pofg/s  nose, 
at  this  moment,  sent  forth  an  emphatic  and  prolonged  snore.  The 
man  began  to  meditate.  The  night  was  tolerably  warm  and  plea- 
sant He  really  did  not  know  that  he  should  need  the  blanket,  to 
which  he  yet  felt  ready  to  make  oath.  No  doubt  the  usurper  of 
his  goods  had  only  made  a  slight  mMtake.  There  is  something 
cruel  in  disturbing  a  man  in  a  profound  sleep  after  a  long  journey, 
only  to  correct  a  mistake ;  and  so  the  good-^iatured  proprietor  of 
the  stolen  goods  resolved  to  forego  his  claim,  for  the  n^t  at  least ; 
and  retired  quietly,  to  the  great  relief  of  our  cunning  epicure. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone  from  sight,  when  Tom  heaved  himself  up 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  and,  with  a  chuckle,  cried  out — 
^  Hah !  mattssa,  you  snore  de  man  out  o'  he  blanket  dis  time." 
'^  Ah !  rascal,  are  you  watching  me  ?"  answered  Porgy,  in  good- 
humoured  accents.  ^  WeD,  remember  to  restore  the  blanket  to  the 
fellow  in  the  morning,  and  give  him,  with  my  compliments,  a  sup 
of  the  Jamaica.  He  has  the  bowels  of  a  Chrisdan,  and  will  reKsh 
it  Meanwhile,  Tom,  let  this  be  a  lesson  for  you.  Always  Ul 
asleep  when  the  lion's  in  your  path.  When  your  conscience  domt 
feel  easy,  make  your  body  easy.  And  now,  begone,  for  I  must  do 
some  real  sleeping,  if  I  can.'' 
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**  Tic  MUM  Um%  7*t, 
To  ih«  gnj  dawning ;  but  w«  more  betlmM, 
Ami  oar  te^tiOBM  MhMs  ia  cIm  dfty.** 


Tbb  fton  were  yefc  ehioiiigy  when  the  tlQinben  of  Major  Single- 
ton  were  brdken.  Hie  {tge^Framptoiii  stood  beude  him,  where 
he  slept  in  the  abadawe  of  the  greenwood  tree,  his  hand  geuUj  laid 
npon  his  shoulder. 

"  How  now,  I^noe ;  what^s  stirring  t    What  disturbs  you  T 

Suoh  was  the  demand  oi  Singleton  as  he  started  into  eonscious- 
aesa.  But  he  needed  no  answer  to  his  own  question.  His  senses, 
eompletely  awakened,  took  in  sounds  of  stir  from  every  side.  The 
partieaas  were  stirring  all  about^  rousing  from  sluggish  dreams, 
ruid  filling  the  woods  with  bustle ;  and  the  shrill  voioe  of  Marion 
himselfi  a  few  rods  distant,  brief  and  emphatio,  was  heard  in  accents 
of  oommand*  The  Swfui^>  Fox  suffered  nobody  to  surprise  his 
people  but  himselC  Bat  he  beat  up  their  slumbers  frequently 
anou|^.  He  was  preparing  for  one  of  his  rapid  moyements.  His 
poKoy  was^— here  to-day — to-morrow  where  f  on  the  wing, — ^not  to 
be  traced,  not  to  be  pursued ;  not  found  by  his  enemies,  except  at 
moments  when  his  presence  was  not  wanting,  and  £ur  less  than 
gntefuL  Singleton  soon  comprehended  what  lay  before  the  bri- 
gade, and  was  on  his  feet  and  in  armour  in  the  twinUing  of 
an  eye.  Lancie  Frampton  already  had  his  horse  in  readiness. 
Meanwhile,  the  bus  of  preparation  everywhere  went  on.  Horses 
were  heard  approadiing  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  swamp ;  below 
other  steeds  were  in  motion  also.  Above  all  other  sounds,  wild, 
shrilly  and  sudden,  came  the  quick,  significant  whistles  of  tbe  scouts 
coming  in.  The  bugle  sounded  soon  aftat  and  Singleton  hastened 
to  join  his  commander. 

**  Yon  are  prompt,  major,  and  as  I  would  have  it,*'  said  Marion 
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as  he  rode  up.  ''Make  jour  own  men  ready — Btlll  keep  theif 
command,  till  our  disposition  may  be  made  more  uniform — and 
put  them  into  a  column  of  advance.  Horry  is  just  coming  in  with 
his  troop,  from  which  your  lead  will  be  taken.  Our  scouts  are  all 
in,  and  one  brings  me  a  courier  with  news  from  the  army.  De' 
Kalb  is  jovf  on  thb  way,  In  tapid  inarch  fMm  Salisbury,  with  two 
thousand  continentals ;  Colonel  Porterfield,  with  Virginia  horse,  is 
moving  to  join  him  ;  and  General  Caswell,  with  the  North  CaroNna 
militia  in  force,  arming  for  the  sane  object.  Though  better  pro- 
vided than  ourselves,  as  well  in  arms  as  in  numbers,  we  must  not 
heaitate  to  slio>w  ourtol ves  lamcttg  Ibeitt.  dkneral  OMes  wiil  doubt- 
less brita^  k  f»roe  with  him ;  and  it  wililM  haltl,  if  oor  boy«,ngged 
though  they  be,  should  ftot  win  toilie  la^rek  and  blaiikelii 
together.'* 

.  Alas !  ibr  these  (bnd  esttnkalcls — ^these  fkiDous  promises  of  Con- 
gress and  continental  geberals.  De  Kalb*s  force  consisted  of  only 
offir,  instead  of  two  thousand  tegulan,  amd  Gates  joined  his  oom^ 
tband  without  bHngpng  any  aecessiom  of  foirse.  But  of  these 
details  hereafter,  libe  pteseht  movement  of  ottr  Swamp  Fox  was 
to  join  his  little  squadron  to  the  grand  antiy.  His  proceeding  was 
that  of  Scotf^  of  pJirtisan  leaders  besides^  etich  of  whom  made  his 
little  contHbcrtion  of  militift-men,  ewelltng  the  nominal  strength  of 
the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne  with  addftieos  which,  in  their  Unfed, 
iintraihed,  unarmed,  and  naked  condition,  sfdded  little  to  his  real 
Capacity  for  action.  One  of  Marion's  best  military  virtues  waa 
celerity.  He  roused  hie  people  witli  the  view  to  a  timely  junction 
kith  the  continentals,  While  yet  they  were  on  the  march,  and  within 
the  hinitB  of  North  Carolina*  He  had  a  wild  n^on  to  trKvene 
before  he  could  attain  this  junction,  and  every  league  of  ground 
was  in  the  possession  of  certain  enemies  or  very  donbtful  friends. 
To  work  his  way  through  these,  demanded  all  his  caution,  and 
Yeqttired  that  he  should  lose  no  time.  As  soon,  therefi>re,  as  his 
advices  bronglit  him  poutive  inteliigeoce  of  De  Kalb's  progress,  he 
tet  his  troop  in  motion.  He  had  no  reserves  with  Singleton,,  and 
relMlily  told  him  all  that  he  had'  need  to  hear.  Our.  hero  soon 
«^t  his  own  little  command  in  motion,  and  waa  as  ptoroptly 
^  ititmnd  as  any  of  the  rest.    Bat  we  must  not  so  HumAnAriW 
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diaraias  from  notice  the  routing  up  of  certain  of  our  dratnaHi  per- 
*onm. 

Porgy  Adcf  filept,  and  «tiU  slept,  with  the  prdbund  wisdom  of  a 
soldier,  who  will  alwayftsecure  evenj  opportnnity'for  the  perfoymanee 
of  this  dntjr.  Forgy  valued  sleep  too  well  to  aMdge  its  enjoyment 
unnecessarily.  Whenerer  this  necessity  occurred  in  faiSs  case,  it 
impaired  the  serenity  of  his  temper.  Now,  his  colleague,  Lieutenant 
Humphries,  had  kindly  dispatched  a  sergeant  to  awaken  his  brother 
officer.  The  sergeant  was  a  rough,  untutored  forester,  who  usually 
adopted  the  most  effectual  processes  for  effecting  his  object  Tn 
the  present  case,  he  had  seiaed  forcibly  upon  the  ends  of  the 
blanket  in  which  our  epicure  was  still  comfortably  wrapped,  and 
had  hauled  away  with  tiie  energies  of  a  ^person  whose  muscles  were 
perpetually  cUiming  to  be  employed.  Under  his  very  decided 
action,  one  of  Porgy's  arras  was  nearly  twisted  from  its  socket,  and 
one  of  his  1^  was  dragged  out  from  beneath  the  covering,  tos^ 
over  its  fellow,  add  let  to  h\\  with  an  emphams  which  effectulilly- 
tested  the  sensibilities  of  the  other  member.  Porgy  opened  his  eyes 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  morning  star,  with  a  soul  Aill  (^indignation. 

**  It  is  scarcely  civil,  young  man,^  he  cried,  endeavouring  to 
unwrap  himself  from  the  thrice  twisted  folds  oi  blanket  in  which 
he  slept — ^his  anger  increasing  with  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
effort  "  Scarcely  civil,  young  man,  I  repeat !  What  if  the  blanket 
18  your  property** — ihe  idea  of  its  adroit  appropriation  by  himself 
the  night  before,  still  running  in  his  head— '**  suppose  it  true,  1 
lay,  that  the  blanket  is  your  property,  is  this  the  wxy  to  #eek  fbi 
t  ?  I  have  never  denied  it,  sirrah,  and  a  polite  demand  for  it  wouhl 
lave  at  once  obtained  it  But  to  disturb,  in  this  rude  and  insolent 
nanner,  the  repose  of  a  gentleman !  It's  a  foul  oflfenee — an  offence 
fhich  shall  have  its  punishment,  by  Hercules,  or  Fm  not  the  man 
o  thresh  an  impertinent  Let  me  but  unwrap.  Pm  a  pacific 
dan.  My  temper  is  not  harsh,  not  irritable.  Ftt  slow  to  take 
ffence:  Fm  of  forgiving  nature.  But  there  are  some  things 
rhich  mortal  patience  cannot  bear,  and  which,  by  Jupiter,  I  will 
ot  bear.  To  dfsturb  one's  slumbers,  which  aie  so  absc^ttCely  essen- 
al  to  the  digestive  functions  of  a  large  man,  is  an  offenee  not  Ic 
B  forgiven." 
18* 
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Bj  this  time  he  had  extrioated  himaelf  from  his  wrappiogBi  and 
stood  erect  What  would  have^  been  his  next  proceeding,  it  would 
be  difficult  to.  say*  The  sergeant,  who  aroused  him,  was  eyidently 
bewildered  by  his  evident  indignation.  Poigy  advanced  upon  him, 
and  with  sabre  in  hand,  though  scabbarded,  he  would,  in  all  pro^ 
bability,  have  laid  it  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  i^e  offender, 
but  for  the  hiqppy  interposition  of  Humphries,  who  now  showed 
himself. 

^What's  the  trouble,  lieutenant  T  demanded  this  third  party. 
"  What  vexes  you  T 

'^  litis  rascal — ^I  but  wrapt  myself  in  a  strange  blanket,  which,  I 
suppose,  belongs  to  the  brute — ^I  say  this  rascal  has  been  pulling  me 
to  pieces,  dislocating  my  1^  and  diouldera,  and  depriving  me  of  a 
gbrious  morning  nap,  and  a  moat  delioious  dream ;  and  all  becauae 
of  his  d--Hi  blanket" 

'^Pbhaw,  that's  a  mistake ;  I  sent  the  seigeant  to  wake  you." 
.  **  Ton  did  I  and  why  the  devil  did  you  take  an  improper  liberty, 
I  pray  r 

**  Why,  man,  don^t  you  hear  the  bugles — dont  you  see  all  the 
camp  in  motion  t  Don't  you  know  that  the  Swamp  Fox  is  for  an 
eariy  start,  before  daylight  f  It  was  a  kindness,  lieutenant,  to  haive 
you  wakened  in  season." 

"'  It  was  d — d  unkindly  done.  Hark  you,  my  good  fellow," — to 
the  seigeant — **  remember,  hereafter,  when  you  waken  a  gentleman, 
that  it  16  scarcely  necessary  to  pull  him  to  pieces  to  effect  your 
object  I  forgive  you  this  time,  as  you  meant  well ;  but  see  that 
you  sin  no  more  in  the  same  manner.  Tou  were,  no  doubt,  a 
blacksmith  before  you  became  a  soldier.  Forget  your  old  vocation 
hereafW  when  you  deal  with  me.  If  you  seek  to  make  a  vice  <^ 
your  fingers,  you  will  find  something  more  than  vicious  at  the  end 
of  mine  I" 

The  sergeant  moved  cff  much  wondering. 

<*Now,  bestir  yourself  lieutenant,  and  get  yourself  in  harness," 
quoth  Humphries. 

^Take  that  fiery  &ggot  from  my  eyes,  Humphriss,  unless  you 
wish  to  blind  me  eternally.  What  blasted  folly  is  this  of  moving 
daily    and  loading  the  troops  with  such  an  infinity  of  brokea 
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slumben  I    Are  7011  dreaming,  or  I?    Do  you  really  mean  that  we 
are  to  leave  the  swamp  t'' 
"Even  80.'* 

"  Why,  we  have  just  got  into  it  I  haren't  aeen  it  fiurly,  and 
(mow  nothing  of  its  qualities  Major  Singleton  attured  me  ^at  it 
was  bonndlees  in  its  treaBures  of  fish,  fleah,  and  felicity.  He  spoke 
of  its  terrapin  aa  superb.  To  leave  it  without  tasthig!  This  is 
fibocking.  I  had  hoped  to  hare  bad  a  rest  here  of  a  few  days  to 
have  compared  its  prodneCs  with  those  of  the  oypress." 

*' You're  to  be  disappointed,  nevtertheless.  Fm  sorty  far  your 
sake,  old  fellow,  that  it  is  so  I  But  the  major's  orders  are  to  breeie 
np  as  fet  as  possiUe.    Ton  mustn't  deUy  now  far  trifles." 

"« What  do  you  eall  triflest  lafa,  and  that  which  feeds  it^  aro 
no  trifles.  The  tastes  which  enter  into  the  dressing  of  food  are 
among  the  best  essentials  of  life.  Who  presumes  to  eall  them 
trifles  ?  I  trust,  lietttenant  'Humphries,  that  it  is  you  who  are  the 
trifler  now.    There  is  surely  no  movement  now  on  foot !" 

"'  As  sure  as  Pm  a  sinner,  it's  truth ;  and  you  must  stir  up.  Let 
me  help  to  brace  you.  The  major's  on  horse  a'ready.  The  Swamp 
FoXf  as  the  people  here  call  Marion,  has  been  about  and  busy  this 
hour.  Look  at  him  yonder»--he  that  has  his  cap  off-Hslanding 
where  those  dragoons  are  in  the  saddle.  He's  talking  to  the  men, 
and  they  say  he  talks  seldom,  but  short  and  strong ;  and  we  ought 
to  be  there  to  hear  him.  Huny  yourself  &  bit  now,  or  we  shaL 
lose  it  all." 

"'  There's  no  policy  so  vicious.  Never  hurry,  John  Hum]rfirieB. 
Keep  cool,  keep  cool,  keep  oool  1  These  are  the  three  great  pre- 
oepta  far  happinsia.  Life  ia  to  be  hoarded,  not  to  be  hurried.  Hi^ 
pinesB  is  found  only  in  grains  and  fractions,  and  he  who  hurries 
flndfi  none.  It  isi  with  pleasure,  as  with  money-making — ^according 
to  that  cunning  old  Pennaylvania  printer — ^talm  care  of  the  pence^ 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves^.  Take  care  of  the 
moments,  and  you  need  never  look  after  the  hours.  That's  my  doe- 
trine  far  happiness — that  is  the  grand  secret  Huny  foibids  aU 
thia.  Ton  skip  momenta — you  skip  happiness.  Why  do  you  sip 
mm  punch  t  Why,  indeed,  do  you  sip  all  goodly  atomachics  I--- 
aimpW  to  probng  the  feeling  of  enjoyment.    It  is  your  beast  only 
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that  ffdj^  and  gapes,  and  swailoirs.  It  is  oalj  jour  beast  dial 
borries.     Happiness  is  not  for  sucb.'' 

^  Bat  we  must  bnny  now,  Poigj,  if  we  want  to  heal*  wliat  he 
aajs/* 

"•  I  navec  burned  for  n^  iathat,  thoogb  be  looked  br  me  boarly 
I  will  $ot  buny  for  the  best  speeeh  ever  delivered.  So  oblige  me 
witb  tb^t  belt ;  and  lay  down  your  torcb,  my  good  ftUow,  and  pass 
tbe  stn^  througb  tbe  buckle  for  me,  Tbere — ^not  ao  tigbt^  if  you 
please ;  the  next  bole  in  tbe  strap  will  answer  npw ;  an  hour's  rid- 
ing will  enable  me  to  take  in  tbe  otber,  and  tben  I  sbali  probably 
try  your  amtance.    Eb  I  wbat^s.tbi^tr  . 

Tbe  pitifid'  bowling  of  a  negro^  aroused  from  bis  alumbeia  fte- 
.  maturely  by  tbe  application  of  an  ineveient  foot  to  bis  ribs,  now 
oalled  foircibly  the  attentioii  of  tbe  pertyy  and  mofe  partaonlariy 
that  of  Poigy. 

^  Thalia  Tom^s  Toico-^m  awear  to  it  aoMmg  a  thousand ;  and 
somebody's  beating  him!  Til  not  suffer  that.''  And  w^  the 
wordabe  moved  rather  rapidly  away  towards  the  qpot  whenoe  the 
noise  piooeeded. 

^  Don't  be  in  a  buny  now,  Poigy ;  remember— *kiq>  cool,  keep 
oool,  keep  0001,"  cried  Humphries,  as  he  followed  slowly  after  the 
BOW  hnrryiqg  pbiloeopber. 

<*Do  I  not,  Humphries  f  I  am  not  only  ood  myself  but  I  go 
with  the  charitable  purpose  of  eoolmg  another." 

''But  what's  the  harm? — ^he's  only  kicking  Woolly-head  into 
htaaenseB." 

.'^  Nobody  shall  kick  Tom  while  Fm  alive.  Tba  felbw's  too  r$bt- 
Mh  for  blows ; — ^boils  tbe  best  rice  in  (he  southern  ooun^,  and 
hasn't  bis  match,  with  my  counsel,  at'  terrapfasin  all  Dorohestor. 
Hoik !  there,  my  iriend,  let  the  negro  alonev  or  Fll  astonish  you." 

The  soldier  and  Tom,  alike,  became  apparent  the  next  moment, 
the  former  still  administering  a  ealvtary  kick  and  cuff  to  the  gfowl- 
ing  and  grumbling  negro.  Forgy  soon  grappled  the  assailant  by  the 
collar,  and  shook  him  violently.  The  latter,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
aeemingly  in  great  astonishment,  demanded  die  cause  of  tlris  assault. 
Qe  was  one  of  that  dass,  some  of  whom  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 

ontry,  who,  owmng  no  slaves,  are  vety  nipt  to  deli|^t  in  the  abus^ 
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of  those  of  other  people.  Porgy  had  his  answer  in  his  usual 
fiuihion. 

^  That's  the  cause,  my  good  fellow ;  that's  the  cause," — ^pointing 
to  the  negro^ — *^  an  argument  that  runs  upon  two  legs,  and  upon 
which  no  two  legs  m  camp  shall  trample." 

^  Da's  right,  maussa,"  ^^wled  Tom,  indignantly.  "^  Wha'  for  he 
kick  nigga,  what's  doing  not'ing  but  sleep  ?     Ax  um  dat,  mausaa.** 

The  soldier  grew  ruffled,  in  spite  of  Porgy's  uniform,  and  answered 
savagely — 

'*  His  dog  stole  my  bacon,  capfHU,  and  when  I  chunked  the  rar 
ment,  the  nigga  gin  me  sass.     He's  a  sassy  fellow  " 

^  Ah !  he's  a  saucy  feUow,  is  he  ?  That  may  be,  but  Fll  let  you 
know  that  Pm  the  only  one  to  take  the  sauce  out  of  him.  As  foi 
the  dog — so,  Tom,  your  dog  stole  this  man's  bacon  ?" 

*'He  say  so,  maussa,  but  I  am't  sh'  um  (see  um).  De  dog  hab 
shinbone,  but  how  I  know  whey  he  git  um?  Slink  neyer  tief  we 
bacon,  maussa." 

^  Ah  ha !  Slink  never  steals  our  bac(»i,  you  say  f  That  shows  him 
to  be  a  dog  of  discrfmination-r-that  knows  where  his  bread  ia  but- 
tered— ^what  we  ean't  often  say  for  wiser  animals.  But  did  he  ever 
steal  bacon  before  to  your  knowledge,  Tom !" 

**  Nebber,  maussa." 

^  Then,  Tom,  it's  all  owing  to  that  cutting  off  his  tail.  Tou  see  he 
plucks  up  spirit,  you  rascal ;  for  a  certain  amount  of  spirit  is  neces- 
saiy  to  a  thieC  His  enteiprise  grows  the  moment  that  you  take 
off  the  miserable  i^pendage  that  kept  down  his  spirit  The  only 
Bsisfoitune  is,  that  in  exercising  his  new  quality,  he  has  not  been 
trained  to  distingninh  between  the  meum  and  ftMcm.  Now,  that's 
your  fault,  Tom." 

«<  Wha'  you  mean  by  tMwm  and  liium,  maoasa  T 

^  Well,  Tom,  as  figur  as  concerns  us,  who  have  no  goods  to  lose, 
the  distinction  is  not  of  much  moment ;  but  the  lesson  is  not  the 
lees  valuable  for  Slink  to  learn,  in  a  camp  where  other  peofde  pob- 
sesa  ham  bones,  in  which  they  daim  special  r^hts.  See  to  it, 
hereafter.  As  for  you,  my  good  fellow,  you  must  see  that  the  dog 
liati  no  felonious  intentions.  The  animiu  makes  the  offence.  He 
did  not  steal — ^he  simply  appropriated.    Do  not  suffer  yourself^  my 
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friend,  to  iudulge  again  in  the  defamation  of  character.  The  rirng 
spirit  of  the  dog  must  not  be  kept  down  because  you  have  a  shin- 
bone  of  ham.  Do  you  hear  that !  And  fbither,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  any  second  attempt  to  kick  that  Mow — ^who  is  decidedly  the 
best  cook  in  the  Southern  anny — ^will  subject  you  to  the  chance 
of  being  kicked  in  tanL  As  it  is,  I  let  you  off  this  time,  with  a 
simple  shaking." 

The  soldier  grew  savage  and  insolent  Hie  was  tall  and  vigorous ; 
did  not  seem  to  regard  the  epicure's  epaulet  with  any  great  degree 
of  veneration  ;  and^as  he  replied  with  defiance,  Porgy  again  took 
hold  of  his  collar.  The  affair  might  have  ended  in  the  soldier's 
tumbling  our  &t  friend  upon  his  back,  but  for  the  timely  approach 
of  Singleton  on  horseback,  at  sight  of  whom  the  soldier  stole  away, 
pocketing  his  hurts  of  self-esteem  for  a  more  advantageous  occa- 
sion. 

'^To  saddle,  Mr.  Porgy,  to  saddle,"  was  the  command  of  Single- 
ton. ^  Be  ready,  sir,  for  a  movement  in  five  minutes.  The  Colonel 
has  already  given  orders  for  a  stort^  and  I  would  not  that  any  of  my 
command  should  occasion  a  moment^  delay." 

"Nor  I,  Major  Singleton — nor  I.  Honourable  .emulation  is  the 
soldier's  virtue,  and  though  I  would  never  hnny,  sir,  yet  I  would 
never  be  a  laggard.  The  golden  medium,  major,  between  hurry 
and  apathy,  is  still  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  is  a  principle,  sir,  which 
I  approve.  But  haste,  sir,  hurry,  is  my  horror.  Slumbers  once 
broken-^visions  rudely  intruded  upon — seldom  return  to  us  in  ihnkt 
original  felicity.  Here  have  I  had  my  sleep  torn  in  twain,  as  I  may 
say,  just  when  the  web  of  it  had  become  predous  to  body  and  saul. 
Just  as  the  one  was  at  perfect  repose,  after  a  toilsome  march,  and 
just  as  the  other  had  become  refreshed  with  a  dream  of  dehghts 
which  almost  compensated  for  an  empty  stomach." 

"  It  is  a  hard  ofase,"  was  the  reply  of  Singleton,  who  knew  the 
humours  of  our  friend,  "  but  you  must  allow  for  circumstances. 
Perilous  necessity  is  a  despotism,  Mr.  Porgy,  to  which  it  is  only 
srisdom  to  subcoit  with  as  much  resignation  as  we  may.  Necessity 
overrules  all  laws,  as  well  of  stomach  as  of  soul." 

'*  A  manifest  truism,  Major  Singleton  ;  and  in  its  recognitioD,  I 
wiU  even  hasten  to  obey  cur  present  orders.     But  you  err,  mi^r. 
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m  speaking  of  soul  and  fitomach  as  independent  oiganizations.  Be 
assured,  sir,  the  relation  between  them  is  much  more  near  than  is 
vulgarly  supposed.  For  mj  part^  I  would  not  give  a  sixpence  for 
any  human  soul  widiout  a  stomach.*^ 

Singleton  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
repeated  his  request  that  Poigy  should  follow  soon.  The  latter 
turned  to  Tom. 

^  So,  Tom,  that  fellow  has  bloodied  your  nose.  There  is  an  ugly 
abrasion  of  your  left  nostril.'* 

**  He  feel  so,  maussa.  He  feel  berry  much  as  ef  he  been  breck 
{break— {or  broken)." 

^Pon  my  soul,  you're  right  Jhe  bridge  is  broken.  It  was 
ugly  enough  before ;  it  is  scarcely  passable  now.  You  are  disfi- 
gured for  ever,  boy.  Fortunately,  the  nose,  however  essential  to  the 
lungs,  is  hardly  of  importance  to  the  genius.  You  are  no  doubt 
as  good  a  cook  as  ever.  Were  it  likely  to  affect  your  skill  in  that 
department,  I  should  deem  it  a  duty  to  have  that  soldier  up  at  the 
halyards.  Well !  I  don't  see  what  we  can  do  for  it.  Wash  it  as 
often  as  you  can.  Meanwhile,  tighten  that  girth,  and  bring  up  the 
horse.  Lead  him  to  that  stump.  One's  own  girth  is  greatly  in 
the  way  of  his  steed's.  By  the  way,  Tom,  you're  sure  that  Slink 
has  not  made  off  with  our  ham  as  well  as  the  soldier's.  IS  he  has, 
he's  a  dead  dog  from  this  moment  You  have  it  in  the  buckskin 
salSdy  f  We  shall  need  it  to-morrow,  old  fellow,  for  our  hard  riding 
promises  nothing  better." 

Tom's  assurances  iu  respect  to  the  ham-bone  and  Slink's  fidelity, 
were  promptly  given,  and,  talking  to  himself  or  others  as  he  rode, 
Porgy  soon  joined  himself  to  his  command,  where  he  found  the 
several  squads  of  the  partisans  already  assembled,  prepared  to  see 
and  beai  "•  The  Swamp  Fox,"  whom  many  of  them  were  now  to 
behold  for  the  first  time. 

Under  that  forest  canopy,  in  the  cold  light  of  the  morning  stars, 
now  n^idly  paling  in  the  west, — amid  waving  torches  and  pran- 
cing steeds^-Marion  unfolded  hisplan^  and  briefly  informed  his  men 
of  the  condition  of  things,  not  only  as  they  affected  the  colony,  but 
as  they  concerned  the  confederation.  He  read  to  them  a  resolve 
of  <}ongre6S,  in  which  that  body  had  declared  its  determination  to 
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save  each  and  every  province  that  had  linked  its  fortunes  with  the 
federal  union  ;  particularly  declaring  its  resolution,  in  the  teeth  of 
a  report  to  this  effect,  which  the  British  and  tones  had  indoslri- 
ously  circulated  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor^a,  not  to  sacrifice 
these  two  colonies  to  the  invader,  on  any  terms  of  peace  or  com- 
promise which  they  might  make  with  him.  Such  a  resolve  had 
become  highly  necessary ;  as  the  great  currency  given  to  the  ru- 
mour of  such  a  compromise,  and  on  these  especial  terms,  had  pro- 
duced, in  part,  the  results  which  had  been  desired  by  the  enemy. 
The  patriots,  drooping  enough  before,  had  begun  to  despair  entirely* 
while  the  tories  were  encouraged  to  perseverance,  and  stimulated  to 
the  most  adventurous  and  daring  action.  This  statement  read — 
and  the  formal  resolution  as  it  had  been  adopted  by  Congress  was 
in  his  hand  for  the  purpose — Marion  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate, 
not  only  the  information  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  of 
their  own  army,  but  of  that  of  their  enemies.  His  information, 
gathered  from  various  sources,  was  comparatively  extensive ;  and 
while  it  taught  his  men  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  to  contend  on  all  hands,  it  also  served  greatly  to  increase 
their  confidence  in  a  commander,  whose  knowledge  of  passing  and 
remote  events  seemed  intuitive ;  and  whose  successes,  though  small, 
had  been  so  unbroken,  as  to  inspire  in  them  a  perfect  assurance  of 
his  invincibility. 

The  military  force  of  the  British  then  in  Carolina,  was  distributed 
judiciously  throughout  its  entire  circuit.  '  The  2dd  and  ^9d 
regiments  of  infantry,  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  the  infantry  of 
the  legion  (Tarleton's),  Brown's  and  Hamilton's  corps,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon,  hutted  in 
and  about  the  town  of  Camden.  Major  McArthur  with  the  7 1st 
regiment  was  stationed  at  Cheraw,  near  the  Peedee  region,  covering 
the  country  between  Camden  and  Georgetown,  aud  holding  con- 
tinued correspondence  with  the  rank  and  thickly  settled  toiy 
region  of  Cross  Creek,  North  Carolina.  With  the  approach  of 
the  continentals,  this  regiment  had  been  ordered  in,  to  a  junction 
with  himself^  by  Rawdon;  and  they  left  the  passage  open  for 
Marion  through  the  country  where  most  of  his  war&re  was  to  be 
carried  on.      In  Georgetown,  a   laige  force    of  provindais  was 
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•Uitk»ed.  The  chain  of  Briti^  military  posts,  to  the  west  of  Cam- 
den, was  oonneeted  with  Ninet7-*8iz4>7  Rooky  Mounts  itself  a  stioag 
post  on  the  Wateree,  occupied  by  Lientenant-Colonel  Tutnbull  of 
the  New  York  tory  volunteers  and  militia.  LieutenantrOol<»iel  Bal- 
four, and  8ub6e<{nently  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger,  commanded  at 
Ninety-Six.  Tbe  troops  there  consisted  of  battalions  of  Delancy^s^ 
InnSs's,  asid  Allen's  provincial  r^ments,  with  the  16th  regiment 
and  three  companies  besides,  of  light  infantry.  Major  Ferguson's 
corps,  with  a  large  body  of  tory  militia,  traversed  the  country  be- 
tween the  Wateree  and  the  Saluda  rivers^  and  sometimes  stretched 
away  even  to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina.  LieutenantO<^ttel 
Brown  held  Augusta  with  a  large  force  of  British  and  tones; 
Savannah  was  garrisoned  by  Hessians  and  provincials  under  Colonel 
Alured  Clark ;  Charieston  contained  the  '/th,  6dd,  and  64th  regi- 
ments of  infamry,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  a  large  detachment  of 
Uie  royal  artillery^  and  several  corps  of  provincials  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Brigadier-General  Paterson.  The  legion  dragoons 
(Tarleton's)  were  employed  in  keeping  open  the  communication 
between  the  several  cantonments.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
the  posta  of  Fort  Watson,  Biggins'  Church,  Dorchester,  and  many 
others,  which,  as  the  whole  colony  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  conquerors, 
were  maintained  with  small  bodies  of  men,  chiefly  as  posts  of  rest, 
and  not  likely  to  be  perilled  by  assaults  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country.  . 

Having  narrated,  at  ixdl,  the  amount  of  the  Britiah  force  dis- 
tributed thus  throughout  the  colony,  Colonel  Marion  did  not  scruple 
to  present,  without  any  exaggeration,  a  true  picture  of  the  strength 
of  that  power  which  was  to  meet  and  contend  with  it  He  painted 
to  them  the  depressed  condition  of  Congress,  the  difficulties  of 
Washington,  and  taught  them  how  little  was  to  be  looked  for,  in 
the  shape  of  succour  and  assistance,  apart  from  that  which  he 
insisted  was.  in  their  own  hands — ^in  their  ow&  firm  determination, 
fearless  spirits,  and  always  ready  swords* 

^  I  take  up  the  sword,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  '*  witb  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  lay  it  down,  until  my  countiy,  as  a  free  oountry,  shall  no 
longer  need  my  services.  I  have  informed  myself  of  all  these  diffi- 
iiultiea  and  dangers— these  inequalities  of  numbers  and  experienee 
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between  us  and  our  enemies— of  which  I  have  pHnly  told  yov 
HaTing  them  all  before  my  own  eyes,  I  have  yet  resolved  to  live  o 
die  in  the  came  of  my  countiy,  placing  the  risks  and  privations  of 
the  war  in  fall  opposition  to  the  honour  and  duty — the  one  whick 
I  may  gather  in  her  battles,  and  the  other  which  I  owe  to  her  in 
maintaining  them  to  the  last.  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know,  in 
order  that  each  man  may  make  his  election  as  I  have  done.  I  will 
urge  no  reasons  why  you  should  love  and  fi^t  for  your  country, 
as  my  own  sense  of  honour  and  shame  Would  not  suffer  me  to 
Ksten  to  any  from  another  on  the  same  subject  Determine  for 
yourselves  without  argument  from  me.  Let  eadi  man  answer, 
singly,  whether  he  will  go  forward  under  my  lead,  or  that  of  any 
other  officer  that  General  Gates  shall  assign,  or  whether  he  will 
now  depart  from  our  ranks,  choosing  a  station,  henceforward,  of 
neutrality,  if  such  will  be  allowed  him,  or  with  the  fixrces  of  our 
enemy.  Those  who  determine  with  me,  must  be  ready  to  depart 
within  the  hour,  on  the  route  to  Lynch's  creek,  and  to  the  con- 
tinental army." 

The  piercing  bhick  eye  of  Marion,  darting  around  the  assembly 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  seemed  to  look  deep  into  the 
bosom  of  each  soldier  in  his  presence.  There  was  but  a  moment's 
pause  when  he  had  concluded,  before  they  gave  a  unanimous  an- 
swer. Could  they  have  had  other  than  a  single  sentiment  on  such 
an  occasion  ?  They  had  not — ^and  no  one  voice  hesitated  in  the 
utterance  of  the  cheering,  soul-felt  response — 

^  We  will  all  go ! — ^Marion  for  ever  P  and  from  the  rear  came 
up  the  more  familiar  cry — 

''  Hurra  for  the  Swamp  Fox  1 — ^let  him  take  the  track,  and  we'll 
be  alter  him." 

A  angle  bow — a  riight  bend  of  the  body,  and  brief  inclination 
of  the  head — testified  their  leader's  acknowledgment ;  and,  after  a 
few  directions  to  Hiorry,  he  ordered  the  advance.  With  a  calm 
look  and  unchanging  position,  he  noted,  with  an  individual  and 
particular  glance,  each  trooper  as  he  filed  past  him.  A  small 
select  guard  was  left  behind,  who  were  to  conduct  the  women  and 
children  to  t^e  friendly  whig  settlement  of  Williamsburg.  The 
partisans  were  to  follow,  after  this,  upon  a  prescribed  route,  am) 
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with  the  main  body  at  Lynches  oreek.  An  hour  later,  and 
the  silence  of  the  grave  was  oyer  the  dim  island  in  the  swamp  of 
the  Santee,  so  ktely  full  of  life  and  animation.  The  brands  were 
smoking,  but  no  longer  in  blaze;  and  the  wild-cat  mi^t  be  seen 
prowling  stealthily  round  the  encampment  which  they  had  left, 
looking  for  the  scraps  of  the  rustic^  feast  partaken  at  their  last 
supper  by  its  recent  inmates. 

*^A  devilish  good  speech,"  said  Porgy  to  Humphries,  as  the 
latter  rode  beside  him,  a  little  after  leaving  the  island — **  a  devilish 
good  speech,  and  spoken  like  a  gentleman.  No  big  words  about 
liberty  and  death,  but  all  plain  and  to  the  point  Then  there 
was  no  trickiag  a  Mow-^persnading  him  to  put  his  head  into 
8  rope  without  showing  him  first  how  d — d  rtrong  it  was.  I 
like  that  I  always  desire  to  see  the  way  before  me.  Give  me 
the  leader  that  shows  me  the  game  Fm  to  play,  and  the  odds 
against  me.  In  fighting,  as  in  eating,  I  love  to  keep  my  eyes 
open.  Let  them  take  in  all  the  danger,  and  all  the  dinner,  that 
I  may  neither  have  too  little  appetite  for  the  one,  nor  too  much 
for  the  other." 

*Ah,  Porgy,"  said  Humphries  in  reply,  "you  will  have  your 
joke  though  you  die  for  it" 

"To  be  sure,  old  feHow,  and  why  not?  God  help  me  when  I 
cease  to  laugh.  When  that  day  comes,  Humphries,  look  for  an 
aching  shoulder.  Fm  no  trifle  to  carry,  atad  I  take  it  hr  granted. 
Bill,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  you'll  lend  a  hand  to  lift  a  leg  and 
thigh  of  one  that  was  once  your  friend.  See  me  well  buried,  my 
boy ;  and  if  you  have  tune  to  write  a  line  or  raise  a  headboard, 
you  may  congratulate  death  upon  maldng  the  acquaintance  of  one 
who  was  remariotbly  intimate  with  Ufe." 
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**9oond  trnmMU— Ut  the  eoil  b«  set  addt 
Tlut  BOW  briiaks  in  npoa  oar  cmferMU*." 

Mbanwhilb,  ihe  hero  of  Saratoga — ^a  man  who,  at  that  time^ 
iiinoBt  equally  with  WashingtoD,  divided  the  good  opinion  of 
his  countrymen — arrived  from  Virginia  and  took  command  of  the 
Bouthem  aimy.  The  arrival  of  Gates  was  a  relief  to  the  brave 
Gennan  soldier,  Baron  De  Ealb,  who  previously  bad  the  commands 
The  situation  of  the  army  was  then  most  embarraBsing.  It  lay  at 
Deep  river,  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina^  in  a  sterile  country) 
filled  either  with  lukewarm  friends  or  certain  demies.  The  ezeou- 
tive  of  the  colony  had  done  but  little  to  secure  aid  or  co-operation 
for  the  continentals.  Provisions  were  procured  with  difficulty, 
and  the  militia  came  in  slowly,  and  in  unimportant  numbeors.  The 
command  of  the  state  subsidy  had  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Caswell ; 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  described  as  being  without  the  qualities 
which  would  make  a  good  soldier,  but  with  sufficient  pretension  to 
make  a  confident  one.  He  strove  to  exercise  au  independent  com- 
mand, and,  on  various  pretoncea,  kept  away  from  a  junction  with 
De  Ealb,  in  whom  his  own  distinct  command  must  have  been 
merged.  Even  upon  Qates's  arrival,  the  emulous  militia-man  kq)i 
aloof  until  the  junction  was  absolutely  unavoidable,  and  until  its 
many  advantages  had  been  almost  entirely  neutralized  by  tha 
untimely  delay  in  effecting  it  This  junction  at  length  took  place 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  nearly  a  month  after  Gates's 
assumption  of  the  general  command.  We  repeat  here  what  was 
the  army  criticism  upon  Caswell ;  but  this  should  be  taken  with 
some  grains  of  allowance.  Caswell  had  previously  shown  himself 
a  man  of  merit,  and  had  done  good  service. 

A  new  hope  sprang  up  in  the  bosoms  of  the  continentals  with 
the  arrival  of  a  commander  already  so  highly  distinguished     On 
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ooUe  app6arahc43,  er^ct  jpersod,  majedtic  height  and  carriage,  and 
th6  bold  plaj  of  his  featureB,  free,  buoyant^  and  intelligent  in  high 
degtee,  were  all  calculated  to  confirm  their  sanguine  expectations. 
In  the  prime  of  life,'  bred  to  arms,  and  having  gone  through  several 
terms  of  service  with  character  and  cJfedit^  every  thing  was  expected 
by  the  troops  from  iheir  commander.  Fortune,  too,  had  iilmost 
invariably  smiled  Upon  him ;  and  his  recent  success  at  Saratoga — a 
success  whidi  justice  insists  should  be  shared  pretty  evenly  with 
Arnold — ^the  traitor  Arnold — and  others  equally  brave,  but  far 
more  worthy — ^had  done  greatly  towards  inspiring  his  men  with 
assurances,  which,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  say,  proved  most  illu- 
sory. Kor  was  De  Kalb,  to  whom  General  OAieB  intrusted  the 
conunand  of  the  Maryland  division  of  the  army,  including  that  also 
from  Delaware,  without  his  fnilience  in  the  affections  of  the  conti- 
nentals. He  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  all  his  life  been  a  soldier. 
A  German  by  birth,  he  was  it  the  sbrvice  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  was  already  a  brigadier,  when  transferred  to  America  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle.  Congress  honoured  him  with  the  commis- 
sion of  a  major-general,  and  he  did  honour  to  the  trust — ^he  perished 
in  the  execution  of  its  duties. 

The  command  given  to  Gates  was  so  iSur  a  shadowy  one.  With 
th^  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiments,  it  coi!isisted  only  of  three 
companies  of  artillery  under'  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carrington,  which  had  jiist  joined  from  Virginia,  and  a  small 
legionary  corps,  of  about  sixty  cavalry  and  as  many  foot,  under 
Colonel  Armand,  a  foreigner.  But  the  general  was  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  this  show  of  weakness,  though  evident  enou^  to  him 
at  the  outset  He  joined  the  army  on  the  25th  July,  was  received 
with  due  ceremony  by  a  continental  salute  from  the  Bttle  park  of 
artillery,  and  received  the  command  with  due  politeness  from  his 
predecessor.  He  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  baron  with  all 
the  courtesy  of  a  finished  gentleman,  approved  and  confirmed  his 
standing  orders,  and,  this  done,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  gave  the 
troops  instructions  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  a 
moment's  warning^ 

Ihis  was  an  order  which  manifested  the  activity  of  their  com* 
Diander's  mind  and  character ;  but  it  prtvM  ho-  Ktue  anttoyaneo 
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to  the  troops  themselves,  who  well  knew  their  own  condition.. 
They  were  without  nun  or  rations — their  foragers  had  failed  to 
secure  necessaij  supplies  in  sufEicient  quantity — ^and  nothing  but 
that  high  sense  of  militaiy  subordination  which  distinguished  the 
&vourite  line  of  continentals  under  De  Ealb's  direction,  could  hare 
prerented  the  open  utterance  of  those  discontents  which  they  yet 
could  not  help  but  feeU  De  Ealb  ventured  to  remind  Gates  of 
the  difficulties  of  their  situation.  A  smile,  not  more  polite  than 
supercilious,  accompanied  the  reply  of  the  too  confident  adventurer. 

"  All  this  has  been  cared  for,  general  I  have  not  issued  orders 
without  duly  considering  their  bearing,  and  the  unavoidable  neces- 
sities they  bring  with  them.  Wagons  are  on  the  road  with  all  the 
articles  you  name  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  day  or  two  these 
discontents  will  be  all  satisfied.  Your  line  is  not  refractory,  T 
hope?" 

"  Never  more  docile,  I  beg  your  excellency  to  believe,  than  now, 
Xhe  troops  I  command  know  that  subordination,  not  less  than 
valour,  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier.  But  human  nature  has  its 
wants,  and  no  small  part  of  my  care  is,  that  I  know  their  suffering 
— ^not  from  their  complaints,  sir,  for  they  say  nothing — but  from 
my  own  knowledge  of  their  true  condition,  and  of  what  their  com- 
plaints might  very  well  be." 

'*  It  is  well — ^they  will  soon  be  relieved ;  and  in  order  to  contri- 
bute actively  to  that  end,  it  is  decided  that  we  march  to-morrow.'^ 

^  To-morrow,  sir !  Four  excellency  is  aware  that  this  is  imprac- 
ticable unless  we  move  with  but  one  half  of  our  baggage,  for  want 
of  horsea    Colonel  Williams  has  just  reported  a  large  deficiency." 

With  evident  impatience,  restrained  somewhat  by  a  sense  of 
politeness,  Gates  turned  away  from  the  baron  to  Colonel  .Otho 
Williams,  who  was  then  approaching,  and  put  the  question  to  him 
concerning  the  true  condition  of  the  army  with  regard  to  horses. 
The  cheek  of  the  old  veteran,  De  Ealb,  grew  to  a  yet  deeper  hue 
than  was  its  habitual  wtar,  and  his  lips  were  compressed  with  pain- 
ful effort  as  he  heard  the  inquiry.  Williams  confirmed  the  state* 
ment,  and  assured  the  general,  that  not  only  a  portion  of  the  bag- 
Nit  a  part  of  the  artillery  must  be  left  under  the  same  defi- 
the  event  of  a  present  movement 
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''And  how   many  floId-pieoeB   are  thus  anprofided,  (Monel 

Wilfiamsr 
'^Two,  fir,  at  least,  and  possiblj  more.'* 
Gates  strode  awaj  for  a  few  moments,  then  retoming  quickl} 
as  if  in  that  time  he  had  folly  discussed  the  matter  in  his  owr 
mind,  he  exclaimed : 

*'  They  must  be  left ;  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without  them.  We 
must  move  to-morrow,  gentlemen,  without  loss  of  time,  taking  the 
route  over  Buffalo  ford  towards  the  advance  post  of  the  enemy  on 
Lynches  creek.    We  shall  find  him  there,  I  think." 

Gates  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  suc- 
cess tlian  finding  his  enemy,  and  his  eye  declared  the  confident 
expectation  of  youth,  unprepared  for,  and  entirely  unthinking  o( 
reverse.  Flattered  by  good  fortune  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  she  now 
seemed  desirous  of  fooling  him  there ;  and  his  eye,  lip,  look,  and 
habitual  action,  seemed  to  say  that  with  him  now,  it  was  only  to 
see,  to  conquer. 

De  Ealb  turned  away  sorrowfully  in  silence ;  but  Colonel  Wll 
liams,  presuming  on  large  personal  intimacy  with  the  general,  ven- 
tured to  expostulate  wit^  him  upon  the  precipitate  step  which  he 
was  about  to  take.  He  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  horse,  not 
only  for  the  baggage  and  artillery,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mount- 
ing a  large  additional  force  of  the  infantry,  to  act  as  cavalry  along 
the  route.  But  Gates,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  smiled  playfully  to 
his  aide,  as  he  replied : 

^  But  what  do  we  want  with  cavalry,  Williams  f — we  had  none 
St  Saratoga." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  assert  that  the  game  won  at  Sara- 
toga was  the  true  cause  of  the  game  lost  at  Oamden.  The  folly 
of  such  an  answer  was  apparent  to  all  but  the  speaker.  With  a 
marked  deference,  careful  not  to  offend,  Williams  suggested  the 
radical  difierence  between  the  two  r^ons  thus  tacitdy  compared. 
Ho  did  not  dwell  upon  the  irregular  and  broken  surface  of  the 
ground  at  Saratoga,  which  rendered  cavalry  next  to  useless,  and, 
indeed,  perfectly  unnecessary ;  but  he  gave  a  true  picture  of  the 
eonntry  through  which  they  were  now  to  pass.    By  nature  stenlei 
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itxmpdmg  wiA  sandy  plaiiift  and  swampsi  thinly  inbabitod,  aoUiing 
but  cavalry  could  possibly  oompasa  the  extent  of  ground  qrer 
which  it  would  be  necesaary  that  they  should  go  daily  in  order  to 
i^i^e  proTifflona.  He  proceeded,  and  described  the  settlers  in  the 
ndghbourhood  as  chiefly  tories— another  name  for  a  banditti  the 
most  reckless  and  barbarous — who  would  harass  his  army  at  ereiy 
step,  and  sedk  safe  cover  in  the  swamps  whenever  he  should  turn 
apon  them.  Williams,  who  knew  the  countiy,  ably  dq>icted  its 
condition  to  his  superior,  and  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  only 
warranted  by  the  friendship  existing  between  them.  It  was»  never- 
theless, far  hom  agreeable  to  his  hear^^  who,  somewhat  peevishly, 
at  length  responded : 

^  Colonel  Willianuv  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  you  will  admit  f 
He  will  not  come  to  us,  that  is  clear.  What  next !  We  most  go 
to  him.    We  must  pit  the  cock  on  his  own  dunghilL" 

"  It  will  be  well,  general,  if  he  doesn't  pU  us  there.  Though  we 
do  seek  to  fight  him,  there's  no  need  of  such  an  excess  of  civility 
m  to  give  him  his  own  choice  of  ground  for  it ;  and  permit  me  to 
suggest  a  route  by  which  we  shall  seek  him  out  quite  as  effectually, 
I  thinky  and,  with  due  regard  to  your  already  expressed  decision, 
on  better  terms  for  ouTsdves." 

^  Proceed  P  was  aD  the  answer  of  Gmtes,  who  began  whistling 
the  popular  air  of  Yankee  Doodle,  with  much  mm^frM^  even  while 
his  aide  was  speaking.  The  brow  of  Williams  grew  slightly  con- 
tracted for  an  instant ;  but,  well  knowing  the  habits  of  the  q>eak»r, 
and  regarding  much  more  the  harmony  of  the  army  and  its  pros- 
pect of  success  than  his  own  personal  feelings,  he  calmly  enough 
proeeeded  in  hia  snggestionB.  A  rude  map  of  the  country  lay  on 
the  table  before  him,  on  which  he  traced  out  the  path  which  he 
now  eounaelled  his  superior  to  take. 

^  Here,  sii^  your  excellency  will  see  that  a  route  ahnost  north- 
weft  would  cross  the  Peedee  river,  at  or  about  the  spot  where  it 
becomes  the  Tadkin  :  this  would  lead  us  to  the  little  town  of  Satis- 
b'lry^  where  the  people  are  firm  friends,  and  whero  the  oountiy  all 
around  is  fartile  and  abundant  This  course,  sir,  has  the  advantage 
*^^^^  othar,  not  only  as  it  promises  us  plenty  of  provisions,  but  as 
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it  jieldB  VB  an  asylum  for  the  rick  and  wounded,  in  the  event  of  a 
disaster,  either  in  Mecklenburg  or  Rowa^  couatiee,  in  both  of 
wUofa  our  fmnds  are  stanch  and  powerful.*^ 

The  SQggesUon  of  disaster  provoked  a  scomfnl  smile  to  the  lips 
of  Oaies,  and  he  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  perceiving  that  Wil- 
liams had  not  yet  concluded,  he  merely  waved  his  hand  to  him  to 
proceed.  Williams  beheld  the  smile  and  its  peculiar  expression, 
and  his  manly  and  ingenuous  countenance  was  again  slightly 
flushed  as  he  surveyi  i  it  His  tall,  graceful  figure  rose  to  its  full 
height,  as  he  went  on  to  designate  the  several  advantages  oflfered  to 
the  army  by  the  Bu^;ested  route.  In  this  review  were  included, 
among  other  leading  objects,  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  for 
the  repair  of  arms  at  Salisbury  or  Charlotte — ^a  depot  for  the  secii- 
ri^  of  stores  conveyed  from  the  northward  by  the  upper  route — 
the  advantage  which  such  a  course  gave  of  turning  the  left  of  the 
enemy's  outposts  by  a  circuitous  route»  and  the  facility  of  reaching 
the  moat  considerable  among  them  (Camden),  with  friends  always 
in  the  rear,  and  with  a  river  (the  Wateree)  on  the  i^ht  These, 
and  other  suggestions,  were  offered  by  Williams,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  begged  to  fortify  his  own  opinions  by  a  reference  to  other  and 
better  informed  gentlemen  than  himself  on  the  subject  Gales,  who 
had  heard  him  through  with  some  impatience,  only  qualified  in  its 
show  by  the  manifest  complacency  with  which  he  contemplated  his 
own  project,  turned  quietly  around  to  hinx  at  the  conclusion,  find 
replied  iMiefly — 

"  All  very  well,  Williams,  and  very  wise — ^but  we  must  march 
now.  To-morrow,  when  the  troops  shall  halt  at  noon,  I  will  lay 
these  matters^  as  you  have  suggested  them,  before  the  general 
officers." 

laying  due  stress  upon  the  word  general,  he  effectually  conveyed 
the  idea  to  the  mitid  of  Williams,  that,  though  he  had  received  the 
snggestieos  of  a  friend  and  intimate,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  rebuke 
the  presumption  of  the  inferior  officer  aiming  to  give  counsel. 
Witk  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  De  Ealb  turned  away, 
jerking  up  the  hips  of  his  smallclotbes,  as  he  did  so,  with  a  suffi- 
dentiy  diseontented  movt  ment  Williams  followed  him  from  the 
19 
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presence  of  the  iD&taated  generalissimo,  and  all  parties  were  sool 
busy  in  preparation  for  a  start 

The  next  morning,  the  joumej  was  begim ;  the  army  setting 
forth,  onmnrmuring,  though  with  but  half  its  baggage,  and  with  no 
present  prospect  of  provisions.  Gates,  however,  seemed  assured  of 
their  proximity,  and  cheered  his  officers,  and  through  them,  the 
men,  with  his  assurance.  At  noon  the  army  came  to  a  halt,  and 
here  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Walton,  bearing  advices  from 
Marion,  and  bringing  up  his  own  skeleton  corps,  which  was  incor- 
porated with  Colonel  Dixon's  r^ment  of  the  North  Carolina  mili- 
tia. The  services  of  Walton,  as,  indeed,  had  been  anticipated  by 
liim,  were  appropriated  at  once  by  the  general  in  his  own  family 
No  conference  took  place  at  this  halt,  as  Gbfctes  had  promised  Wil 
Hams.  After  a  brief  delay,  which  the  men  employed  in  ransacking 
their  knapsacks  for  the  scraps  and  remnants  which  ihey  contained, 
the  march  was  resumed :  the  waggons  with  provisions  not  yet  n 
sights  and  their  scouts  returning  with  no  intelligence  calculated  for 
their  encouragement 

The  country  through  which  their  journey  was  to  be  taken, 
exceeded  in  sterility  all  the  representations  which  had  been  made 
of  it  But  few  settlements  relieved,  with  an  appearance  of  human 
life,  the  monotonous  originality  of  the  wild  nature  around  them ; 
and  these,  too,  were  commonly  deserted  by  their  inhabitants  on 
the  appearance  of  the  army.  The  settlers,  dividing  on  either 
side,  had  formed  themselves  into  squads  to  plunder  and  prey  upon 
the  neighbouring  and  more  productive  districts.  They  were  Ish- 
maelites  in  all  their  practices,  and  usually  shrank  away  from  any 
force  larger  than  their  own ;  conscious  that  power  must  only  bring 
them  chastisement 

The  distresses  of  the  soldiery,  on  this  sad  and  solitary  naarch, 
increased  with  every  day  in  their  progress.  Still,  none  of  the  pro- 
visions and  stores  promised  them  by  the  general  at  the  outsetycame 
to  their  relief.  In  lieu  of  these,  they  had  the  long  perspective,  fiill 
of  fertile  promise,  set  before  them.  There  was  the  Peedee  ri!f er  at 
hand,  the  banks  of  which,  they  were  told,  exceedingly  fertile,  held 
forth  the  prospect  of  abundance ;  but  hour  after  hour  came  ami 
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passed,  without  the  realisation  of  these  protaises.  The  old  crop  of 
oom,  along  the  road,  had  been  long  since  exhausted,  and  the  new 
grain  was  yet  in  the  fields,  unripe  and  unfit  (or  use.  But  the  neces- 
sity was  too  peremptoiy,  and  not  to  be  restrained.  The  soldiers 
plucked  the  immature  ears,  and  boiling  them  with  their  lean  beef 
which  herded  m  the  contiguous  swamps,  they  provided  themselves 
with  ail  the  food  available  in  that  quarter.  Green  peaches  were  the 
substitute  for  bread ;  and  &shioA,  too,  became  a  tributary  to  want, 
and  the  hair  powder,  so  lavishly  worn  by  ail  of  the  respectable 
classes  of  that  period,  was  employed  to  thicken  the  unsalted  soups, 
far  the  more  fiistidious  appetites  of  the  officers^  Such  &xe  was  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  the  most  annoying  and  enfeebling.  The 
army  was  one  of  shadows^  weary  and  dispiritedi  long  before  it  came 
in  sight  ,of  an  enemy* 

It  was  on  the  third  day  of  August  that  the  little  army  crossed  the 
Peedee^  in  batteauz,  at  Mask's  ferry,  and  were  met  on  the  southeru, 
bank  by  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Porterfield,  of  Virginia,  with  a  lean 
detachment  of  troops,  which  he  had  kept  together  with  much  diffi 
culty  after  the  fall  of  Charleston.  A  few  hours  after,  and  while  the 
army  was  enjoying  its  usual  noon-day  halt^  the  little  partisan  corps 
of  the  Swamp  Fox  rode  into  camp. 

His  presence  created  some  sensation,  for  his  own  reputation  had^ 
been  for  some  time  spreading ;  but  the  miserable  and  wild  appear- 
ance of  his  little  brigade  was  the  object  of  immense  merriment  on 
the  part  of  the  continentals.  They  are  represented  by  the  historian 
as  a  most  mirthful  spectacle,  all  well  mounted,  but  in  wretched 
attire^  an  odd  assemblage  of  men,  and  boys,  and  negroes,  with  little 
or  no  equipment^  and  arms  of  the  most  strange  and  various  asaort- 
ment 

Colonel  Marion  was  at  once  introduced  to  the  maiquee  of  the 
general,  but  his  troops  remained  exposed  to  the  unmeasured  jest  and 
laughter  of  the  continentals.  O^e  called  them  -the  crow-squad,  from 
their  sooty  outsides ;  this  name  another  denied  th^n,  alleging,  with 
a  sorry  pun,  that  they  had  long  since  forgotten  how  to  crow, 
although  they  were  evidently  just  from  the  dunghills.  A  third, 
more  classical,  borrowed  a  passage  frpm  FalstaS^  and  swore  he 
ibcHild  at  once  leave  the  army,  as  he  wouldn't  march  into  (\>rentty 
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•with  such  scardcrows ;  btit  a  fourth  said  that  was  the  very  feasor 
that  he  shoald  stick  to  it,  as  CoTentry  was  the  only  place  for  them. 

The  fierce  low-countrymen  did  not  bear  this  banter  long  ot  with 
patient  temper.  As  they  sauntered  about  among  the  several ' 
groups  which  crowded  curiously  aroutd  them,  sundry  little  squab- 
bles, only  restrained  by  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  took  place,  and 
promised  some  difficulty  between  the  parties.  Our  friend  Porgy 
himself,  though  withal  remarkably  good-natured,  was  greatly 
aroused  by  the  taunts  and  sarcasms  uttered  continually  around 
him.  He  replied  to  many  of  those  that  reached  his  ears,  and  few 
were  better  able  at  retort  than  himself;  but  his  patience  at  length  - 
was  overcome  entirely,  as  he  heard  among  those  engaged  most 
eisu'nestly  in  the  merriment  at  his  expense^  the  frequent  and  bois^ 
terous  jokes  of  Colonel  Armand,  a  foreign  mercenary,  who,  in 
broken  English,  pressed  rather  rudely  the  assault  upon  our  friend 
Porgy^s  equipment  in  particular.  Armand  himself  was  lean  and  ' 
attenuated  naturally.  His  recent  course  of  living  had  not  materia 
ally  contributed  to  his  personal  bulk.  Porgy  eyed  him  with 
wholesale  contempt  for  a  few  knoments,  while  the  foreigner  bhin- 
dered  out  his  bad  English  and  worse  wit.  At  length,  tapping 
Armand  upon  the  shoulder  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  &mitiarity, 
Porgy  drew  his  belt  a  thought  tighter  around  his  waist,  while  he 
addressed  the  foreigner. 

"Look  you,  my  friend — with  the  body  of  a  sapling,  you  have 
the  voice  of  a  puncheon,  and  I  like  nothing  that's  unnatural  and 
artificial.  I  must  reconcile  these  extremes  in  your  case,  and  there 
are  two  modes  of  doing  so.  I  must  either  increase  your  bulk  or 
lessen  your  voice.  Perhaps  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to.  do  both ; 
the  extremes  meet  always  most  readily:  and  by  reducing  your 
voice,  and  increasing  your  bulk  at  the  same  time;  I  shall  be  able 
to  bring  you  to  a  natural  and  healthy  condition.'' 

"  Vat  you  mean  ?"  demanded  -Armand,  with  a  look  •  of  mixed 
astonishment  and  indignation,  as  he  drew  away  from  the  famfliai 
grasp  which  Porgy  had  taken  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I'll  tell  you ;  you  don't  seem  to  have  had  a.  dinner  for  some 
time  back.  Your  jaws  are  thin,  your  complexion  mealy,  and  your 
belir — what  there  is  of  it — ^is  gaunt  as  a  greyhound's.    I'll  help  U* 
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Nj^Qnkh  it.  Tm^  bnng  out  the  hoecake  and  that  shoalder^bone, 
boT.  Toull  find  it  in  the  tin  box,  where  I  left  it  Noir,  my 
fiiend,  wait  lor.  the  negro;  he'll  be  here  in  abort  order,  aad  I  shall 
than  aaaiBt  jofu,  aa  I  aaid-  before,  to  increaae  jcm  body  and  dimi- 
niah  your  Yoitet.ihe  oontnui  it  too  great  between  them — it  ia 
unnatural,  unbecoming,  and  mnst  be  I'emedied.'* 

Armand,  annoyed  by.the  pertinaeity,  not  leas  than  by  like  man- 
ner of  Poigy,  who,  onoe  arouaed,  now  clung  to  him  tenaeioualyall 
the  while  he  apoke,  soon  eeaaed  to  laugh  as  he  had  dene  previously ; 
and,  not  understanding  one-half  of  Porgy's  speech,  and  at  a  loss 
how  to  take  him,  for  the  gonrmai^  was  emint^ntly  good-matured 
in  hia  aq>eet,  he  repeated  the  question — 

*^  Vat  you  sail  say,  my  friend  ?" 

''Tom's  coming  with  ham  and  hoeoake — both  good,  I  assure 
you,  for  I  have  tried  them  within  the  hour ;  you  shall  try  them 
ajso.    I  mean  first  to  feed  you-^and  by  that  means  inorease  your ' 
bulk—- and  then  to  flog  you,  and  so  diminish  your  voice.    Ton 
have  too  little  of  the  one,  and  quite  too  much  of  the  other." 

A  crowd  had  now  collected  about  the  two,  of  whom  not  the 
least  ready  and  resolute  were  the  men  of  Marion.  As  soon  as 
Armand  could  be  made  to  understand  what  was  wanted  •  of  him, 
he  drew  back  in  unmeasured  inc^gnation  and  disnay. 

'^I  sail  fight,  wid  de  gentilmans  and  de  officer,  not  wid  you,  sir,'* 
was  his  reply,  with  dome  show  of  dignity,  to  the  application  of 
Poigy.  A  hand  was  quietly  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  his  eye  turned  to  encounter  that  oi  Singleton. 

'^  I  am  bolii,  sir,  and  at  your  service.  Colonel  Armand,  in  thit 
very  quarrel ;  though,  in  justice,  you  owe  the  right  to  Mr.  Porgy, 
who  just  asserted  it.  Tou  waived  your  own  rank,  sir,  wh^i  you 
undertook  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  soldier  and  the 
simple  ensign,  and  thus  put  yourself  out  of  the  protecdon  of  your 
epaulet.  But  conceditg  you  all  that  you  dahn,  I  daim  to  be  your  . 
eqiud,  and  beg  to  repeat,  sh*,  that  I  am  at  your  service." 

''But,  sare,  who  sail  be  you — vat  you  sail  be  namef" 

'"I  am  ,a  leader  of  the  squad  that  has  provided  yonr  kagkter. 
I  am  Major  Singleton,  of  the  Brigade  of  Marion.    He  wi&  Anvwei  • 
for  my  rank  and  honour." 
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"  But  tare, — homMur^  I  tall  not  laugh  at  de  gentilmant  and  d» 


^  The  offioer  and  the  gentleman  protectt  the  honour  of  hit 
followen.  Will  yon  oompel  me  to  ditgrace yon^tirr  wasthe stern 
demand  of  Singklon,  who  had  felt  quite  at  keenly  at  Potgy  the 
ridicule  of  the  foreigner. 

It  it  diffionlt  to  tay  what  might  have  been  die  fruit  of  this  little 
quarrel,  had  not  an  inkling  of  the  truth  reached  the  nudn  force  of 
die  General*  Armand's  oorpt,  meanwhile,  had  cluttered  about 
their  colonel.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  foreigners,  and  this  fitct 
would  have  told  fearfully  against  them,  had  the  partiet  come  to 
blows.  Singleton,  in  like  manner,  was  soon  supported  by  a  hand- 
some levy  from  his  own  squad,  fierce  feUowt  from  the  Cypress  and 
the  Santee  swamps.  There  were  the  potential  Porgy,  and  Bill 
Homphriet  the  cool,  and  Jack  Davit  the  stubborn,  and  young 
l4Uice  Frampton,  eager  with  finger  already  on  the  cock  of  his  rifle. 
Swords  were  already  half  drawn,  and  restless  fingers  were  working 
at  the  knife  handles  in  die  belts  of  their  owners,  and  warm  work 
was  threatening,  while  each  of  the 'opposing  parties  seemed  already 
to  have  singled  out  his  foe.  But  at  the  perilous  moment  die  loud 
voice  of  command  from  general  officers  was  heard,  die  drum  rolled' 
to  quarters,  and  OMes,  with  De  Kalb  and  Marion,  appeared  among 
the  hostile  partiet;  and  they  retired  from  die  ground,  like  so  many 
machines,  at  die  simple  will  of  die  maker.  The  afiray  was  thus 
prevented,  which,  a  moment  before,  had  seemed  inevitc^le.  Such 
is  military  subcHrdination.  The  soldier,  in  fiw^  it  most  a  toldier, 
when  most  a  machine:  but  this  very  fsuA  requires  ihat  the  will 
which  governs  him  should  be  that  of  a  bom  master.  Gates,  with 
hit  officers,  again  returned  to  dieir  conference,  which,  before  this 
intemipdon,  had  become  highly  animated  and  important  Porgy 
wat  quite  soured  that  Armand  had  gone  unwhipt  Somebody 
mendoned  that  diit  personage  was,  in  fact,  a  Baron. 

^  Did  you  know  that  he  is  a  foreign  Lord,  Lieutenant,  a  Bairon 
de  la  Robbeiy  or  something ;  and  would  you  whip  a  Lord  T 

^ A«  the  Lord  Ivreth,**  was  the  seemingly  irreverent  answerv  ''I 
ihould  have  whipt  him  out  of  hit  breeches  P 
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*1lM  •WBlBf  olottds  mn  tUek  with  thtMl  of  •lom ; 
Tk0  aigltt  giow>  wild ;  th*  wmten  cbmnp  and  nw* 
As  if  thej  okmoared  for  woma  destined  prej." 

1^  leader  will  soareely  belieye,  knowing  as  he  does  the  great 
achievements  of  General  Marion  at  the  South  throughont  the  revo- 
lution, that  hk  proffer  of  service  on  this  occasion  was  met  with  in- 
difference by  General  Gates.  Yet  so  we  hare  it,  on  the  authority 
of  histoiy.  That  gentleman  partook  laigely  of  ihe  spirit  which 
ourcnlated  so  freely  in  his  army ;  and  the  unconth  accoutrements, 
the  bare  feet,  and  the  tattered  garments  of  the  motley  assemblage 
of  Bien  and  boys,  half  armed,  which  the  Swamp  Pox  had  brought 
with  him  to  do  the  battles  of  liberty,  provoked  his  risibility  along 
with  that  of  his  troops.  The  personal  i^pearanoe  of  Marion^  him- 
self, was  as  little  in  his  favour.  Diffident  even  to  shyness,  there  was 
little  that  was  prepossessing  in  }ns  manners.  He  was  awkward  and 
embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  strangers ;  and  though  singularly 
cool  and  collected  with  the  necessity  and  the  danger,  he  was  hardly 
the  man  to  command  the  &vonrable  consideration  of  a  superficia] 
judge — one  of  mediocre  abifity,  such  as  General  Gates  undoubtedly 
was.  The  very  contrast  between  the  two  men,  in  physical  respects, 
was  enough  for  the  latter.  Built,  himself,  on  a  superb  scale,  the 
movement,  the  look,  the  deportment  of  Gates,  aU  bespoke  the  oom- 
sdoiis  great  man.  Marion,  on  the  other  hand,  small  in  person,  lame 
of  a  leg,  with  a  downcast  eye,  and  hesitating  manners,  was  a  cipher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  more  imposing  personage  who  looked  upon 
him.  And  then  the  coarse  clothes — the  odd  mixture  of  what  was 
once  a  uniform,  with  such  portions  of  his  dross  as  necessity  had 
supplied,  and  which  never  could  become  so— altogether  offended  the 
nice  taste  of  one  rather  solicitous  than  otherwise  of  the  symmetries 
of  Miion.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  %  well  regulated  sense  of  polite- 
1leBl^  formed  closely  upon  the  models  of  foreign  service,  prevented 
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the  generaliaamo  from  laughing  outaight  at  the  new  anziliaries  now 
proffered  to  his  aid. 

Bat,  though  he  forbore  to  offend  in  this  manner,  he  did  no^ 
scruple  to  laj  before  Marion  his  objections  to  the  proposed  use  of 
his  followers,  on  this  very  ground.  The,  shallow  mind  could  not  se« 
that  the  very  poverty,  the  miserably  clad  and  armed  condition  of 
Marion's  men,  were  the  best  pledges  that  could  be  gi?en  for  theii 
fidelity.  Why  ihovAd  they  fight  in  rags  for  a  desperate  cause,  with 
out  pay  or  promise  of  it,  but  that  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  of 
country  was  the  impelling  principle  I  The  truth  must  be  spoken : 
the  fiunous  Partisan  of  Carolina,  the  very  stay  of  its  hope  kit  so 
long  a  season — ^he  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  had  done  so  much 
towards  keeping  alive  the  fires  of  liberty  and  courage  there,  until 
they  grew  into  a  bright  extending,  unquenchable  flame — was  very 
civilly  bowed  out  of  the  Continental  army,  and  sent  back  to  his 
swamps  upon  a  service  almost  nominal. 

^  Our  force  is  sufficient,  my  dear  cdonel,"  was  the  conclusion  of 
th^  general — '*  quite  sufficient ;  and  you  can  give  ,us  little  if  any  aid 
by  direct  co-operation.    Something  you  may  do,  indeed — ^yeft— *by 
keeping  to  the  swamps,  and  furnishing  us  occasiona]  intelligence- 
picking  off  the  foragers,  and  breaking  up  the  communications." 

"'  My  men  are  true,  your  excellency,''  was  the  calm  reply  ;  '^they 
desire  to  serve  thdr  country.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  you 
will  need  all  the  aid  that  the  militia  of  the  state  can  afford." 

^  The  general  opinion,  my  dear  colonel,  errs  in  this,  as  it  does  in 
the  majority  of  other  cases.  We  shall  have  a  force  adequate  to  our 
objects  quite  as  soon  as  a  junction  can  be  formed  with  Major^e- 
neral  Caswell.  Could  you  procure  arms,  and  the  neceaaaiy  equip- 
ments,— proper  ganoMnts,  for  example,  and  attach  your  force  to 
his—" 

^  I  understand  your  excellenoy,"  was  the  simple  answer,  as  Oates 
hinted  his  true  objections  in  the  last  sentence ;  but^  save  the  alight 
compression  of  his  lips,  which  were  usually  parted  otherwise,  no 
trace  of  emotion  besides,  appeared  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
speaker 

^'  My  men,''  he  continued,  "  are  some  of  them,  of  the  veiy  best 
AunHiM  in  the  country;  homeless  now,  they  have  been  robbed  oNll 
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by  their  enemies.  They  are  not  the  men  to  fight  lets  eameatlj  on 
that  account,  nor  will  their  poverty  and  rage  hinder  them  from 
striking  a  good  blow,  when  occasion  serves,  against  the  invader  to 
whom  they  owe  their  sufferingai'^ 

Gates  was  sufficiently  a  tacti<»att  to  see  that  the  pride  of  Marion 
was  touched  with  the  onjust  estimate  which  had  been  made  of  his 
men,  and  he  strove  to  remove  the  im{M>ession  by  a  show  of  frankness. 

^  But,  yon  see,  my  dear  colonel,  that  though  your  men  may  fight 
like  very  devils,  nodiing  ean  possibly  keep  the  continentals  from 
laughing  at  them.  We  can't  supply  your  people ;  and  so  long  as 
they  remain  as  they  are,  so  long  will  they  be  a  laughing-stock — so  long 
there  will  be  uproar  and  insubordination.  We  are  quite  too  delicately 
situated  now  to  risk  anything  with  the  atmy  ;  we  are  too  nigh  the 
enemy,  and  our  troops  have  been  too  stinted..  To  deny  them  to 
laugh,  is  to  force  them  to  rebel;  we  can  only  remove  the  cause  of 
laughter,  and  in  this  way,  defeat  the  insubordination  which  undue  mer- 
riment, sternly  and  suddenly  checked,  would  certainly  bring  about** 

Gates  had  made  the  best  of  his  case,  and  Marion,  with  few  words, 
yielded  to  the  opinion,  from  which,  however,  he  mentally  withheld 
all  his  aasent  He  contented  himself,  simply,  with  stating  his  own 
and  the  desire  of  his  men  to  serve  the  country  by  active  operation 
in  the  best  possible  way.  Gates  replied  to  this  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently annoying  to  his  hearer,  but  which  had  subsequently  its  own 
adequate  rebuke. 

"^  Any  increase  of  force,  my  dear  colons,  would  be  perfectly  un- 
necessary after  my  junction  with  the  troope  I  daily  look  for.  Cas- 
well will  bring  me  all  the  Northr  Carolina  subsidies,  and  General 
Stevens,  with  a  strong  body  of  Virginians,  will  join  in  a  few  days. 
My  foroe  then  will  be  little  short  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  quite 
sufficient  for  all  contemplated  purposes.  We  shall  therefore  need 
no  aid  from  your  followers." 

^  I  hope  not,  general ;  though  should  ;  ou,  my  men  are  always 
ready  to  offer  it  for  their  country.  Have  I  your  excellency's  pet^ 
miaeion  to  retire  T 

^  Tou  have.  Colonel  Marion  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  still  continue 
operations  on  the  Peedee  and  the  Santee  rivers.  One  servi^,  if  you 
wXtfemmi  me,  I  will  require  at  your  Hands;  and  that  is j  that  you 
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will  employ  your  men  in  breaking  up  all  ihe  boats  which  you  can 
poesiUy  find  at  the  several  crossing<-p]aoes  on  the  Wateree — at 
Nelson's  and  Vance's  ferries  in  particular.  We  must  not  *et  my 
Lord  Rawdon  escape  us." 

It  was  now  Marion^  turn  to  smile,  and  his  dark  eye  kindled 
with  an  arch  and  lustrous  expression  as  he  heard  of  the  anticipated 
victory.  He  well  knew  that  Rawdon  could  not  and  would  not  en- 
deavour to  retreat  Such  a  movement  would  at  once  lose  him  the 
country.  It  would  have  stimuhited  the  dormant  hopes  of  all  the 
people.  It  would  have  crushed  the  toriee,  by  withdrawing  the 
army  whose  presence  had  been  their  prop.  It  would  destroy  all 
the  immensiB  labours,  at  one  blow,  by  whidbi  the  invader  had  sought^ 
not  only  to  realise,  but  to  secure  his  power. 

The  weakness  of  Qfites  amused  the  partisan,  and  the  smile  upon 
his  lips  was  irrepreasible.  But  the  self  •complaisance  of  the  general 
did  not  suffer  him  to  behold  it ;  and,  concluding  his  wishes  and  his 
compliments  at  the  same  time,  he  bowed  the  Swamp  Fox  out  of 
the  marquee,  and  left  him  to  the  attention  of  the  old  baron.  Be 
Kalh.  The  veteran  was  gloomy,  and  did  not  scruple  to  pour  his 
melancholy  forebodings  into  the  ears  of  Marion,  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  a  liking. .  When  they  were  about  to  separate,  with  a  lu- 
dicrous smile,  he  reminded  Marion  of  the  employment  which  Gates 
had  assigned  him  in  the  destruction  of  the  boats. 

**  Tou  need  not  hurry  to  its  execution,  my  friend,"  said  lie ;  ^  it 
is  a  sad  waste  of  property,  and,  if  my  thoughts  do  not  greatly  wan* 
der,  I  fear  an  unnecessary  waste.  But  God  cheer  us,  and  his  bless- 
ing be  upon  you." 

They  parted — ^never  to  meet  again.  The  partisan  led  his  rejected 
warriors  back  in  the  direction  of  his  swamp  dwelling,  on  the  Santee, 
while  the  veteran  went  back  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his  duties  in 
the  camp. 

In  an  hour,  the  onward  march  of  the  army  was  again  resumed. 
The  troops  went  forward  with  more  alacrity,  as  they  had  that  day 
feasted  with  more  satisfaction  to  themselves  than  on  many  days 
before.  ',A  small  supply  of  Indian  meal  bad  been  brought  into 
camp  by  i^  foragers,  and  produced  quite  a  sensation.  This  gave 
a  mess  to  all ;  ard  the  impoverished  beei^  which,  hitherto,  they  had 
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eateit  either  alone  or  with  unripe  fhiit,  boiled  along  with  it,  grew 
particnlarly  palatable.  With  all  the  elaaticitj  which  belongs  to 
soldierBy  they  foigot  past  privations,  and  hurried  on,  nnder  the 
promise  of  improving  oircumstanoes,  which  were  to  meet  them  at 
eveiy  step  of  ^mr  fiirther  progiees. 

This  spirit  was  the  more  increased,  as  the  commanding  officer, 
aware  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  troops,  unfolded  himself  more 
freely  than^he  had  hitherto  done  to  Colonel  Williams,  who  acted  as 
deputy  adjutant-general.  Hie  show  of  confidence  operated  faTOur 
ably  on  the  troops,  who  were  at  a  Ices  to  know  why  General  Oates, 
against  all  counsel,  had  taken  the  present  route.  He  said  it  had 
been  forced  upon  him ;  that  his  object  was  to  unite  with  Caswell ; 
that  Caswell  had  evaded  every  order  to  join  with  him  ;  that  Cas- 
wdFs  vanity  desired  a  separate  command,  and  that  he  probably 
contemplated  some  enterprise  by  which  to  distinguish  himsel£ 

^  I  should  not  be  sorry,"  said  he,  *^  to  see  his  ambition  checked 
by  a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  if  it  were  not  that  the  militia  would 
disperse  and  leave  this  handful  of  brave  men  (meaning  the  conti- 
nentals) without  even  nonodnal  assistance^" 

He  urged  that  the  route  was  taken  to  counteract  the  risks  of 
Caswell,  by  forcing  him  to  the  junction  he  seemed  so  desirous  to 
avoid ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  some  of  the  supplies  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  which  he  asserted,  on  the  alleged 
authority  of  the  executive  of  North  Carolina,  were  even  then  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  Caswell's  camp.  He,  moreover,  suggested  that 
a  change  of  directicm  now  would  not  only  dispirit  the  troops,  but 
intimidate  the  people  of  the  country,  who  had  generally  sent  in 
their  adhesion  as  he  passed,  promising  to  join  him  under  their  own 
leaders.  These  we^^  the  arguments  of  <}ates;  and  whatever  may 
be  their  value,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  them  in  his  defence. 
To  these  were  opposed,  in  vain,  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the 
couBtry,  and  the  perfidious  character  of  the  people  along  the  route 
they  pursued.  The  die  was  cast,  howev^,  and  the  army  went  for- 
ward to  destruction.    But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  in  the  afternoon,  Qeneral  Gates  received 
a  letter  from  Caswell,  notifying  him  of  an  attack  which  he  medi- 
tated upon  a  post  of  the  British,  on  lynch's  creek,  about  fouiteea 
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miles  from  the  militia  encampment.  ThiB  increased  tbe  anxiety  of 
the  general  to  advance^  fearidg  lisst  Caswell  should  invObe  himself 
in  utter  ruin ;  and  he  eagerly  fwessed  forward  the  regulars.  While 
urging  them  still  upon  the  ensuing  day,  a  new  despatch  was  received 
from  the  general  of  militia,  stating  his  apprehensions  of  an  4Mlack 
fridkn  the  very  post  which,  the  day  before,  he  hlod  himself  meditated 
to-  assault  Such  a  strange  mixture  of  boldness  and  timidity 
alarmed  Gates  evenfor  his  safety ;  and  he  now  hurried  forward  to 
relieve  him  ^m  himself  and  with  more  rapidity  than  ever.  On 
the  seventh  of  August,  by  dint  of  forced  marching,  he  attained  his 
object,  and .  the  long-delayed  junction  was  safely  effected,  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  enemy's  most  advanced 
post  on  Lynch's  creek. 

The  army  was  now  refreshed ;  every  thing  was  in  plenty ;  for 
amid  the  greatest  confusion,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  difficulties,  Cos- 
well  had  c<»itrived  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  wines,  and  other 
luxuries  on  hand,  with  which  the  hal^famished  continentals  were 
pleasantly  regaled.  After  the  junction,  which  occurred  about  noon 
in  the  day,  the  army  marohed  a  few  miles  towards  the  advaaosd 
station  of  die  British.  On  the  next  day,  pressing  forward  to  the 
post,  they  found  the  field  their  own ;  the  enemy  had  evacuated  it, 
and  had  retired  back,  at  his  own  leisure,  to  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion on  Little  Ljmch's  creek,  and  within  a  day's  march  of  the  main 
post  of  Camden.  There  Rawdon  commanded  in  person,  with  a 
force  already  strong,  and  houriy  increasing  from  a  judicious  con- 
traction of  the  minor  posts  around  him,  which  he  effected  as  soon 
as  af^rised  of  the  approach  of  the  continentals. 

Still,  the  army  pressed  forward,  in  obedience  to  command,  igno- 
rant of  its  course,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  next  step  to  be 
taken.  The  commander,  however,  b^;an  to  take  his  precautions, 
as  he  saw  the  danger  of  encountering  an  enemy — encumbered  as 
he  now  was  with  unnecessary  baggage,  and  the  large  numbers  of 
women  and  children,  whom  he  had  found  with  Caswell's  militia. 
Wagons  were  detached  to  convey  the  heavy  baggage,  and  such 
women  as  could  be  driven  away,  to  a  place  of  safety  near  Char- 
lotte ;  but  large  numbers  of  them  preferred  remaining  with  the 
troops,  diaring  all  their  dangers,  and  partaking  of  their  privations 
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EzkoiifttioDt  and  menjMMft  alike  failed  of  efieot;  they  podtifely 
refused  to  leare  the  army  on  any  tonos. 

Believe  i,  however,  of  much  of  his  eneumbnuioey  Gates  proceeded 
to  the  post  on  Little  Lyneh's  creek,  to  whioh  the  enemy  had  retired. 
Here  he  found  him  strongly  posted.  He  was  in  oover,  on  a  rising 
ground,  on  the  sotkth  side  of  the  Wateree ;  the  way  leading  to  it 
was  oyer  a  causeway  to  a  wooden  bridge  which  stood  on  the  north 
side,  resting  upon  very  steep  banks.  The  cveek  Uy  in  a  deep, 
muddy  channel,  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  extensive  swamp,  and 
only  passable  (except  by  a  circuit  of  several  miles)  directly  in  front 
of  the  enemy* 

^  To  attaek  him  in  face,  wonld  be  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns 
indeed,"  was  the  oonclusive  remark  of  Gates,  as  he  reviewed  the 
position  and  examined  its  defences  ^*  We'll  go  round  himP — 
and,  for  the  first  time,  the  commander  prefmed  to  take  the  ka$t 
direct  road  to  the  enemy.  Defiling  by  the  right,  having  cautiously 
thrown  out  a  flanking  regiment  under  Colonel  Hall,  of  Maryland, 
the  army  imshed  on  by  a  circuitous  cowse  towards  Rnwdon. 

This  movement  had  the  efiect  of  breaking  up  the  minor  post  of 
the  enemy  which  Gates  had  been  compelled  to  avoid,  and  its  com- 
manding oiBeer,  with  aome  precipitation,  M  back,  with  all  hia  gai^ 
rison,  upon  Gamden«  The  post  at  Clermont,  Rugely's  Mills,  was 
also  abandoned  at  the  same  time;  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
it  was  occttpied  1^  the  American  general  with  his  jaded  army. 

The  movements  of  Gates  had  been  closely  watched  by  the 
enemy,  who  was  vigilaiit  in  the  extreme.  The  precautions  taken 
by  Bawdon — ^who,  up  to  this  moment^  had  been  the  genand  in 
command  opposed  to  him— were  judicious  and  timely.  Bnt  the 
oonunand  was  now  to  be  delivered  into  yet  abler  hands ;  for,  with 
the  first  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  southern  army,  Com- 
wallis,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  &om  Charieston,  set  forth  for 
Camden.  His  march  commnnioated,  like  wildfire,  the  busineas  of 
hia  mission  to  the  people  of  the  eountvy  through  which  he  was  to 
pasa ;  and  it  was  with  feelings  in  nowise  enviable,  that  he  saw  the 
exulting  looks  of  the  disafiectod  whenever  they  met  with  him  on 
his  prqgress.  At  Dorchester^  where  he  paused  a  day,  and  by  his 
proMnce  oontrolled  som'^what  the  restiess  spirit  of  those  in  that 
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quarter,  who,  otherwise,  were  willing  enovgh  to  rise  in  nratiBy,  he 
could  almost  hear  the  muttered  rebellion  at  it  rose  inToluntarily  to 
the  lipe  of  many.  Standing  lustily  in  his  doorwaj  as  the  glittering 
regiments  went  through  the  village,  old  Pryor  growled  out  his  ho^ 
for  their  destruction. 

'^  Ay,  go!  ye  glitter  now,  and  look  d — d  fine,  but  Gates  wiU 
roll  your  red  jackets  in  the  mud.  Hell  give  you  a  dressing,  my 
lads,  ye  shall  remember.  Ay,  shake  your  flags,  and  beat  your 
drams,  but  youll  have  another  guess  sort  of  shaJce  and  tune  when 
you're  coming  baoL'' 

The  stem  and  lofty  earl,  erect  and  tall,  inflexible  and  thoughtfcl, 
moved  along  upon  his  steed  like  some  massive  tower,  before  the 
dwelling  of  the  sturdy  rebel ;  who,  uttorbg  no  shout,  waving  no 
hat,  giving  no  sign  but  that  of  soornfdl  hate,  and  a  most  bitter 
contempt,  gaied  upon  the  warrior  without  fear  or  shrinking. 

^Gk>,  d — ^n  you,  go;  go  where  Uie  dram  that  beats  for  you  shall 
be  muflled ;  go  where  the  bugle  thai  rings  in  your  ears  shall  not 
stir  you  again  in  your  saddles ;  go  where  the  rifle  shall  have  a 
better,  mark  in  your  bodies  than  it  ever  found  at  Bunker's  and  at 
Lexington." 

And  as  he  muttered  thus,  his  old  eye  rekindled,  and  he  watched 
the  last  retreating  forms  in  the  diatanoe,  repeatbg  to  himself  the 
fond  hope,  which  was  then  a  pregnant  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of 
thousands,  who  had  felt  long  what  they  could  not  resent,  and  now 
rejoiced  in  the  belief,  confidently  entertained,  that  their  enemies 
had  gone  to  a  battle-field  from  whence  they  never  would  return. 
The  hour  of  punishment  was  at  hand — so  they  fondly  thought-^ 
and  Qates's  was  the  avenging  arm  sent  for  ita  infliction. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  August,  without  any  conference 
with  his  officers,  Gates  bade  his  army  advance  from  Clermont  on 
the  route  to  Camden.  What  was  his  hope  ?  What,  indeed,  we 
may  well  ask,  was  his  object  t  He  literally  had  no  intelligenoe  in 
respect  to  his  enemy ;  he  had  omitted  most  of  those  precautions  by 
which,  in  armies,  intelligence  was  to  be  procured.  Tlie  suggestions 
of  his  own  friends  were  unheeded,  and  he  deigned  no  general 
consultation.  Colonels  Williams  and  Walton,  both  ventured  to 
*iemind  him,  in  general  terms,  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
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foe,  donbdeaB  in  force ;  for,  on  the  subject  of  their  numbers,  no 
information  had  yet  been  received.  On  the  same  day,  an  inhabit- 
ant from  Camden,  named  Hoghson,  oame  to  head-quarten,  affecting 
ignoranoe  of  the  approach  of  the  Americana,  and  pretending  a 
warm  interest  in  their  6uooe8&  He  was  a  Marylander,  and  was 
diapcaad  to  be  very  friendly  with  his  countrymen,  the  continentals. 
He  freely  gave  his  information  to  Gates — ^information  which  was 
true,  so  far  aa  it  went ;  but  which  was  given  in  just  sufficient  quantity 
to  promote  the  precipitation  of  the  American  commander  and  the 
purpoeea  of  the  British.  Oatea  readily  believed  all  that  was  told 
him;  and  though  suspicions  arese  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
officers  around  him,  the  credulity  of  the  general  himself  underwent 
no  lessening  from  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  his  subordinates. 
The  spy — fi>r  such  he  was — ^was  actually  suffered  to  leave  the 
camp  and  return  to  Qamden,  not  only  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  went,  but  possessed  of  the  more  valuable 
informatioB  with  which  he  was  permitted  to  return.  Beaofted  self- 
confidence  had  actually  blinded  the  American  general  to  the  huge 
and  feivrful  trench  which  h^  had  been  digging  for  himself^  and 
which  now  lay  immediately  before  him. 

A  few  hours  only  divided  him  from  his  enemy ;  yet,  strange  to 
Bay,  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Ck>mwallis,  himself  who  stood  opposed 
Lo  him.  That  brave  commander  had  hurried  with  all  possible 
celerity  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  knew  how  gready  the  fortunes 
of  the  colony  d^nded  upon  the  present  oontesL  Marion  was 
even  then  busy  along  the  Santee,  and  so  effectually  did  he  guard 
the  passes  by  Nelson's  and  Watson's,  that  his  lordship,  though 
commanding  a  fine  body  of  troops,  veterans  all,  fresh  from  Charles- 
ton, and  superior  far  to  any  force  of  the  partisan,  was  compelled  to 
take  a*  circuitous  and  indirect  route  in  reaching  Camden.  Marion 
dad  greatly  increased  his  force  with  a  number  of  instfrgenta  from  • 
Black  river.  Sumter,  too,  was  in  active  motion,  and  watched  the 
^ateree  river  with  the  avidity  of  a  hawL  On  the  success  of  this 
cattle  depended  every  thing;  for,  though  to  gain  it  would  not 
lecessarily  have  secured  the  conquest  of  Comwallis  in  Carolina, 
lot  to  gain  it  would  most  probably  have  been  the  loss  of  all.  He 
mew  this,  and  his  desire  was  for  early  battle  before  the  troops  of 
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GatoA  were  rested;  before  the  militia  could  come  in  to  his  relief; 
and  brfore  the  spirit  of  revolt^  throughout  the  province,  should 
distract,  by  yariouB  risings  and  simultaneous  enterprises.  No 
general  was  ever  mors  ready  than  Comwallis  to  carve  his  way  out 
of  difficulties  with  the  strong  arm  and  the  sword.  Policy,  and  his 
passion  alike,  persuaded  him  now  to  the  adoption  of  this  stem 
arbitrament 

At  the  very  hour  that  Gates  moved  from  Clermont  in  the  route 
to  Camden,  the  British  genersl  set  out  from  that  station  to  attack 
him  in  his  encampment.  Tet  Gates  had  no  intelligence  of  this : 
he  knew  not  even  that  his  lordship  had  reached  Camden.  H^ 
neglected  every  means  of  intelligence,  and  the  retributive  justice, 
whidi,  in  one  moment,  withered  all  the  choice  laurels  of  his  pre* 
vious  fiune,  and  tore  the  green  honours  from  his  brow,  though 
stem  and  dreadful,  must  yet  be  held  the  just  due  of  him,  who, 
with  a  leading  responsibility  cf  Hfe,  freedom,  and  fbrtune  depending 
upon  him,  forfeits,  by  the  feebleness  of  a  rash  spirit,  all  the  rich 
triumphs  that  are  otherwise  within  his  grasp;  Vainly  has  the 
historian  striven  after  aiguments  in  his  excuse.  He  is  without 
defence ;  and  in  reviewing  all  the  events  of  this  period,  we  must 
convict  him  of  headstrong  self-confidence,  temerity  without  cool- 
ness, and  effort,  idly  expended,  without  a  purpose,  and  almost 
without  an  aim.  It  was  the  Ojnnion  of  his  officers,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  others,  that  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  with  his  army  in  a  secure 
position,  was  all  that  was  neoeeeary  towards  giving  the  American 
an  immense  superiority  over  the  British  commander.  Provisions 
would  have  been  plenty  in  that  time^  and  the  native  militia,  once 
satisfied  of  his  presence,  would  have  crowded  to  his  camp.  But 
the  fates  were  impadent  for  their  prey,  and  he  whom  God  has  once 
appointed  for  destraction,  may  well  fold  his  robes  about  him  iti 
preparation  for  his  fiedL 
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''▲ad  the  d««p  imvie  tluit  aihan  in  tlie  ■tona, 

Hon  ietffol  A*n  fu  prMMaot,  thklUi  m  a«ir-^  

This  nleaee  of  the  voiioe  th»t  aoon  ahall  ipeak." 

.Tm  Amerioa^^neiial  at  %t.begaTi  to  exhibit  soipe  cop^ions- 
^of  tbe  De«r  neigbbouiiiood  of  foes;  and  that  day,  ^e  idth 
Angurti  after  general  orders,  he  prepared  the  following  in  addition 
— ^Colonel  Williams,  acting  adjutant-general,  Colonel  Walton,  uid 
oiMrOiher  member'  of  his  family  beii^  present : — 

**  1»  llhesicfc,  the  extra  artillery  stores,  the  heary  baggage,  and 
sucii  quarter-master's  stores  as  are  not  immediately  wanted,  to 
piaFch  this  ,0Tening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Waxhaw.  To  ^his 
order  the  i^ipi^ral  reqii^ts  the  brigadier-generals  to  see  that  those 
under  their  command  pay  the  most  e:(act  and  scrupulous  obedience! 

^*  8»  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edmonds,  with  the  remaining  gups  of 
the  p^irky  will  take  post  and  march  with  the  Virginia  brigade 
under  General  Stevens.  He  will  direct,  as  any  deficiency  may 
buppcm  in  tilie  artillery  a$xed  to  the  other  brigade,  to  supply  it 
iidn)0diately.  His  military  «taff,  and  a  poportion  of  his  ofBcerSi 
With  fwty  of  his  men,  are  to  attend  him  and  await  his  orders. 
.  ..^.8.  The  trpops  will  be  ready  to  march  precisely  at  ten  o'clock, 
in  the  following  order,  viz : — 

^  Coionel  .^^nnapd's  advance — cavalry  commanded  by  Colonel 
Aivattd ;  Colonel  Porterfield's  light  infantry  upon  the  right  flank 
of  'Coi^el  Annand)  in  Indian  file,  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
road ;  Major  Armstrong's  light  infantry  in  the  same  order  as  Co- 
lonel PortefQeld'si  upon  the  left  flank  of  sthe  legion. 

'*.  AdvaiH)^rgiiard  of  foot ;  composed  of  the  advance-pickets,  first 
brigade  of  Maryland,  second  brigade  of  Maryland,  division  of  North 
OaroKlu^idiviBioa.cif  Vii*ginia;  reai^guard— volvnteer  cavillry  iipoB 
the-  flaali  of  baggage,  equally  divided. 
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^In  this  order  the  troops  will  proceed  on  their  march  this 
night 

"  4.  In  case  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  front,  the 
light  infantry  upon  each  flank  will  instantly  move  np,  and  give, 
and  continue,  the  most  ^allipg  S/r^  upon  the  enemy's  horse.  This 
will  enable  Colonel  Armand  not  only  to  strpport  the  shock  of  the 
enemy's  charge,  but  finally  to  rout  him.  The  colonel  wiU  therefore 
consider  the  order  to  stand  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  be 
their  number  what  it  may,  as  positive. 

^  5.  General  Stevens  will  immediately  order  one  captain,  two 
lie^iienantB,  one  ensign,  three  sergeants,  one  drum,  and  «btty  rank 
and  file,  to  join  Colonel  Porterfield's  infantry.  These  are  to  b» 
taken  from  the  most  experienced  woodsmen,  and  men  erery  way 
fittest  for  the  service. 

^  6.  General  Caswell  wiQ  likewise  complete  Major  Armstrong'a 
light  in&ntry  to  their  original  number.  These  must  be  marched 
immediately  to  the  advanced  post  of  the  army. 

"  The  troops  will  observe  the  profoundest  silence  upon  the  mardi, 
and  any  soldier  who  offers  to  fire  without  the  command  of  hk 
officer,  must  instantly  be  put  to  death. 

^  When  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemy  renders  it  necessary,  the  army  will,  when  ordered,  march 
in  columns. 

<^The  artillery  at  the  head  of  their  respective  brigades,  and  th« 
baggage  in  the  rear.  The  guard  of  the  heavy  baggi^  will  be 
composed  of  the  remaining  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  artillery,  one 
captain,  two  subalterns,  four  sergeants,  one  drum,  and  sixty  rank 
and  file,  <A^p. 

"  The  tents  of  the  whole  army  are  to  be  Btruck  kt  tattoo.'* 

Such  were  the  general  orders  for  the  march.  Colonel  WilHama 
and  the  adjutant-general.  Colonel  Walton,  and  Major  Thoman 
Pinckney,  were  in  conversation  at  the  entrance  of  the  general's 
marquee,  when,  with  a  smiling  and  good-natored  countenance,  he 
brought  the  paper  forth,  and  called  for  he  adjutant^nend's 
attention. 

^^  Colonel  Williatos,  you  will  be  punctual  in  the  transmission  of' 
'  "80  orders  to  the  several  commands,  so  that  there  be  fto  deky. 
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Look  also  at  Urn  estimate,  nthioh  has  been  made  this  mofning  of 
Ae  entiro  forae,  rank  and  file,  of  the  aimf.  Il  would  seem  to  be 
eoHreet.'' 

WilKama  took  the  pa{»er,  and  glanoed  rapidly  ow  the  estimate, 
whioh  startled  him  by  its  gross  eu^pgeratioiis. 

^^Gorreot)  sir P  he  exclaimed^  with  unfeigned  astonishment; 
^impossible !  Seven  thonaand  men  l-?-tiiiere  are  not  four  thousand 
fit'ferdsty.'' 

^  You  win  see,  and  report  on  this,"  said  the  general^  oooUy,  and 
at  once  tnraed  away  to  the  tent,  in  whiob,  a  moment  after,  he  was 
lost  from  si^ht 

^Pinckney,"  said  Williams,  '^come  and  assist  me  in  this  esti- 
mate. Ci^n^i  Walton  will  keep  in  attendanoe — ^yoa  will  not  be 
wanted.** 

Hie  gallant  young  soldier,  then  a  tall,  fresh  said  Tigoroos  yonth, 
noble,  and  aooomplished  by  European  education,  as  were  few 
native  Ameridans  at  that  period,  immediately  complied  with  the 
request,  and  the  two  moved  away  upon  the  contemplated  mission. 
Availing  himself  of  his  orders,  which  were  to  bid  all  the  general 
officers  to  council  in  Rugely's  bani^  WiHiams  called  also  upon  the 
officers  commanding  corps  fcff  a  field  return.  This  he  required  to 
be  as  exact  as  possible ;  and,  as  neither  himself  nor  Pinckney  was 
required' to  attend  the  deliberations,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
a  capsfril  abstract  of  the  true  force  of  the  army  for  the  general's 
better  information.  This  was  presented  to  him  as  soon  as  the 
06oncil  had  broken  up,  and  just  as  Gates  was  coming  out  of  the 
600r,  where  WiHiams  and  his  aides  awaited  him.  He  iook  the 
paper,  and  with  clouding  brows  examined  its  contents. 

"^  How !  what  ia  tins?  what  is  this  figure,  Colonel  Williamsf 
h^  inquifed,  dashing  his  forefinger  hurriedly  upon  the  paper. 

**  A,  threey  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

^  A  three  ?  And  you  mean  to-  say  that  there  are  only  three 
tlMMisand  and  fifty-two  men,  rank  and  file,  fit  for  duty  f 

*^  I  do^  your  exceBency^-scarce  a  man  more." 
^  ImpossiUe  1    There  were  no  less  than  thirteen  general  oi&oen 
ID   council,  and  our  estimate  gave  not  a  ,man  less  than  seven 
tbowand,' tank  and  file." 
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'tYour  eetamate  of  tike  general  Man  m  oovNot  enough^  m^ 
add  WiUiamSy  fiimly,  ^^bvM  mine  of  tha  mea  is  not  leis  ao. .  Hm 
diftparitj  between  officers  and  men,  in  our  battles,''  continued  Iba 
vpeaker,  innooontlj  enovgh,  ^  haa  alwAje  been  rather  remarkable.^ 

A  quick  motion  of  GiM%  bead,  a  sudden  shooting  glance  of  hie 
eye,  fntimated  his  jown  peroeption  of  the  sarcasm,  and  apprised 
Williams,  for  the  fiist  :tiaai^bf.  the  eqianrocal  dutfacler  of  his  re 
mark.  His  cheeks  grew  to  scarlet,  as  he  perceived  its  ibfee^  and 
hia  confasioik  wonld  have  been  evident  to  his  superior,  but  that  ihe 
general  relieved  him  by  turning  away,  with  the  paper  crumpled  up 
in  his  hands,  simply  remarking  as  he  left  them — 

'^  Three  thouBaad--ihai  is  certainly  below  the  estimate  of  the 
noraing;  but  they  are  enough— -enough  for  our  purpoaa.** 

Williams  longed  to  ask  him  what  that  purpose  was,  bit  pnir 
deuce  restrained  him.  The  only  &rther  remark  of  Gates  on  the 
subject  was  uttered  as  he  was  retiring — 

^  Yon  have  delivered  the  orders^  sir?— hmc  them  obeyed.  Tkere 
was  no  dissent  from  them  in  couaeil." 

True  it  b  that  there  h«d  been  no  ditoent  from  them  in  ooimoil ; 
but  ihey  were  scarcely  submitted  for  examination.  There  had 
been  no  oonsultaCion,  and  their  promulgation,  cut  of  couneil^  at 
ence  provoked  the  m<)«t  unrestrained  animadversion.  The  offioeit 
generally  insisted  tha^  aU  opinion  or  discussioii  had  been*  silenoed 
by  the  very  positive  terms  in  which  the  orders  had  been  ex- 
pusssed;  and,  indeed,  there  could  have  been  little  doubt,. from 
all  the  contezti  that  General  Gates  did  not  conceive  it  necesaacy 
that  any  reference  iihould  be  made  to  the  opiakwB.df  those  around 
him.  The  council  was  edmpLy  the  eraature  of  &  certain  aeoae  of 
military  propriety^  and  was  yielded  by  Gates  irather  to  general 
notions  of  what;  was  due  to  oottrteey,  tlian  as  a  matter  niMewaiy 
to  the  great  cau^  and  deep  interests  in  wluch  he  waa  engaged. 
Vht  eUer  officeia  said  fitde  when  the  cvders  were  oonireyed  to 
them.  The  vetaran  Baron  De  Eaib,  praaumiag  on  hia  age  and 
aervices,  however,  and  the  usual  req»ect  with  which  Gates  had 
tfeatsd  him  bitharto,  sought  aa  interview  ^witii  bint,  which,  was 
Hot  deniied.  He. suggested  to^  him  tlw  dimiiiished  force  of  the 
aimy,  so  infnitely  inferior,  as  it  was  found  to  be^  to  the^ 
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#hioh  liad  been  made  of  it  in  the  mornii^.  This  he  beU  a 
ikgBdent  i<eaaoti  for  ch»iigii]g*  tke  present  rasohitioB  of  advance  &z 
one  less  hazardous.    There  was  another  and  more  forcible  reason  yet 

^Two  thirds  of  onr  army,  your  excelleiKsy is.  aware,  are  militift — 
matt  who  have  never  yet  seen  servioe,  and  have  soaree  been  exer- 
cised in  aims  together.'' 

'^Trve,  baron,  but  that  is  an  argument'  against  using  them  at 
any  peribd.    They  most  begin  some  dme  or  other." 

^Yes,  .i^ur  excellency;  bat  ear  first  experimenis  with  {hem 
should  be  easy  ones.  By  these  orders,  we  are  not  only  to  xaaroh 
litem,  but  to  require  them  to  form  column,  and  to  manoeuvre,,  by 
Blight,  in  the  (ace  of  an  enemy,  and  probably  under  his  fire.  This 
is  the*  work  of  veterans  only." 

^The  danger  seems  to  increase  in  magnitude,  bwon;  does  it 
Botr 

The  old  soldier  drew  himself  up  with  dignity — ^his  manly  person, 
no  longer  bowed  or  bent,  his  fine  blue  eye  flashing,  ahd  hia  cheek 
reddening  as  he  spoke :  he  replied : — 

^  I  know  not  what  your  excellency's  remark  may  mean ;  but  In 
regard  to  the  greatness  or  the  littleness  of  the  dai^er,  I,  who  have 
been  forty  years  a  trusted  soldier  of  the  King  of  France,  should 
care  but  little  to  encounter  it  Were  the  question  one  affecting 
my  life  only,  it  were  easily  answered.  I  came  to  fight  the  battles 
of  youlf  country,  sir,  and  am  prepared,  at  all  houra,  to  die  in  them." 

The  rebuke  had  its  effect  upon  the  commander,  though  he  did 
not  acknowledge  it  His  selfe^teem  was  too  great  for  that  Nor 
did  he  allow  the  suggestions  of  Uie  baron  to  have  any  weight  upon 
his  prevk>Bs  determinations.  With  a  commonplace  oompKment, 
the  conference  was  cloeied,  and  De  Kalb  went  back  to  his  command 
^-HioublM,  pained,  and  ju^y  offended.  In  camp,  the  dissatis&o- 
tion  had  rather  subsided,  with  the  single  except^  ^n,  amoi^  the 
oflteers,  of  Colonel  Armand.  He  took  exception  to  the  positive 
orders  concerning  himself^  as  implying  a  doubt  of  his  courage ;  at 
the  same  time  he  objected  to  the  phicing  of  his  cavalry  in  fix>nt 
iifk  Htfe  of  battle— certainly  a  veiy  injudicious  order,  particularly 
lk  the  legion  of  Armand  was  most  heterogeneous  in  its  formation, 
and  such  a  disposition  of  cavalry  had  never  been  made  before.    Be 
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campljdiied  that  Gates  had  plaeed  him  there  from  raeentmea^  0b 
aoooonl  of  a  pravioos  diapute  hetweea  them  tooehiiig  the  i»e  «C 
hmaea. 

''I  do  not  say,"  said  lie,  in  hnkea  Eii£^''that  Genend  Gates 
iatendB  to  sacitfoe  na;  but  I  do  saj,  that  if  sndi  were  bis  intaa 
tions,  these  are  just  the  steps  which  he  should  take  tor  it." 

Still,  howeter,  as  it  was  not  known  that  the  enemy  waa  posi 
tiyely  in  foroe  before  them,  all  the  parties  grow  more  satisfied,  after 
a  while,  to  proceed.  The  army  moved  oa  aoeoidin|^y  at  the 
iqypointed  hoar. 

Ue  two  armies  met  at  midnight  They  fimt  &lt  each  other 
through  the  mutual  salutation  of  small-arma,  between  their  several 
adyanoe-guards.  The  cavaliy  of  Armand's  legion  were  the  fiist  to 
reel  in  the  unexpected  contest  They  recoiled,  and  in  their  retreat, 
flying  confusedly,  threw  the  whole  corps  into  disorder.  This,  with 
a  similar  recoil,  M  back  upon  the  front  oolnmn  of  infiwtry,  dis- 
ordered the  first  Maryland  brigade,  and  oceatnoned  a  momentaiy 
ooDstenation  throughout  the  entire  line  of  advance.  But  Colonel 
Porterfield  advanced  from  the  wing,  agreeaUy  to  first  orderB^  threw 
in  a  prompt  fire  upon  the  British  van,  and  his  men  gallantty  cheering 
as  they  advanced,  restored  tiie  general  confidence. 

The  British,  seemingly  no  less  astounded  than  the  Americans^ 
feD  back  after  the  first  shock,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  acquiesce 
in  a  suspension  ci  all  furtfier  hostilities  for  the  night  Prisoneis 
were  taken  on  both  sides  in  this  rencontre,  and  the  intelligence 
gained  by  those  brou^t  into  the  American  camp,  was  productive 
of  a  degree  of  astonishment,  in  General  Gates's  mind,  which  foqnd 
its  way  to  his  countenance.  He  called  a  council  of  wv  instantly. 
When  the  adjutan^genend  c<Hnmanioated  the  call  to  De  Kalb^  the 
old  vetersn's  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  lespoase  whioh 
he  made  to  that  offioer — 

''Has  the  general  given  you  oiders  to  retreat  the  army,  C(doiiel 
WilhaoMr 

''He  has  not,"  was  the  answer, 

''I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment,  then,  but  will  first  bum  my 
f  a  duty  which  he  perfoimed,  a  short  time  after,  with 
kMB  promptitude. 
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Aflsembled  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  General  Gates  communicated 
the  intelligence  obtained  from  the  priaonem  jnat  taken ;  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  proposed  a  question,  implying  some  little  hesita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  future  operations. 

^  What  now  is  to  be  dooe^  geoUam^  V\ 

For  a  few  moments  all  were  silent,  until  General  Stevens  of  the 
Virginians,  after  looking  romud  for  some  other  to  speak,  advanced 
in  front  of  the  commander,  and  put  his  own  answer  in  the  form  of 
a  new  inquiry. 

'^  Is  it  not  too  late,  now,  gentlemen,  to  do  any  thing  but  fight  t" 

Another  pause  ensued,  which,  a;^  it  seemed  to  give  asieni'td  the 
last  words  of  Stevens,  General  Gates  himself  interrupted — 

''Then  we  must  fight:  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  resuuie  joitt 
posts.*' 

They  all  moved  to  their  stations  with  the  promptness  of  soldiers, 
but  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  also,  who  could  not 
approve  of  what  had  been  done,  and  who  had  nothing  consoling 
In  the  prospect  before  them.  Gates  moved  hurriedly  for  several 
moments  up  and  down  the  little  tent  which  had  been  raised  for 
him  within  the  hour.  His  manner  was  subdued,  but  cool.  Once 
or  twice  he  looked  forth  from  its  cover  with  an  air  of  anxiety,  then 
turning  to  Williams,  and  the  aides  in  attendance,  he  remarked^ — 

**  This  is  a  quiet  night,  gentlemen,  but  it  promises  to  be  a  tediotti 
one.    What  is  the  time,  Ck>lonel  Walton  T 

**  A  little  after  one,  6ir,"  was  the  reply. 

«*  You  may  leave  me  for  an  hour,  gentlemen— only  an  hour ;  we 
must  prepare  for  daylight." 

W^ton  and  Major  Pinckney,  together,  strolled  away,  noib  re^ 
quiring  repose.  The  thought  of  Colonel  Walton  was  with  his 
<^ild — the  one — the  one  only — who  could  fill  his  heart — Who 
could  inspire  painful  ani(iety  at  such  a  moment  in  his  mind.  How 
fervent  were  his  prayers  in  that  hour  for  her  safety,  whatever  fiite, 
\n  the  coming  events  of  the  daylight,  might  award  to  him  I 
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TIm  fttal  ■troks,  t]i«  wild  and  wbizsiBf  ■hot, 
SMkJbif  a  Tieti»-<ta6  eloM  ttnfe,  Um  grosa, 
Aad  Um  aluill  erj  of  writhiag  M^r*" 

If  eyeij  tiling  was  doubtful  and  unoeitain  in  the  camp  of  Gafteii 
t«.  A  state  of  thing?  was  veiy  different  in  that  of  Cornwallis.  That 
idle  Gonunander  knew  his  ground,  his  own  men,  and  the  confidence 
ani  the  weakness  alike  of  his  enemy.  That  weakness,  tlmt  un- 
}^agpj  confidence,  were  his  security  and  strength.  His  own  force 
numbered  little  over  two  thousand  men;  but  they  were  tried 
BoldierB,  veterans  in  the  British  southern  army,  and  familiar  with 
their  officers.  The  troops  of  Gates — two  thirds  of  them  at  least — 
had  never  once  seen  service ;  and  the  greater  number  only  now 
for  the  first  time  knew  and  beheld  their  commander.  They  had 
beard  of  his  renowxi,  however,  and  this  secured  their  confidence. 
It  had  an  effect  faf  more  dangerous  upon  his  ofiicers;  for,  if  it  did 
not  secure  their  confidence  also,  it  made  them  scrupulous  in  their 
suggestions  of  counsel  to  one  who,  from  the  outset,  seemed  to  have 
gone  forth  with  the  determination  of  rivalling  the  rapidity,  as  well 
as  the  immensity,  of  Caesar's  victories.  To  come,  to  see,  to  conqiier, 
was  the  aim  of  Grates ;  forgetting,  that  while  Caesar  commanded 
the  Roman  legion,  Horatio  Gates  was  required  first  to  teatk  the 
American  militia. 

Cornwallis  seems  perfectly  to  have  understood  his  man.    They 

are  said  to  have  once  seen  foreign  service  together ;  if  so,  the  earl 

hj|d  studied  him  with  no  little  success.    He  now  availed  himself 

of  the  rashness  of  his  opponent ;  and,  though  inferior  in  numbers^ 

went  forth  to  meet  him.    We  have  seen  their  first  encounter,  where 

ontraty  to  the  advice  of  his  best  officers,  commenced  a  march 

it&ll ;  requiring  of  undrilled  militia  the  most  novel  and 

evolutions  in  the  dark.    Having  feU  his  enemy,  and  per 
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eeired,  ttom  the  weight  of  Colonel  Poiterftelc*»  infiuitry  f  re,  thai 
the  whole  force  of  the  Aj&erieaiis  wa»  at  hniid,  Gornwallit  drew  itt 
b»  army,  which  had  been  in  marehing  order  when  the  enoottotiv 
began ;  and,  changing  hie  line  to^snit  the  new  form  of  e^Bfits,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  other  arrangements  for  the  dawnii^. 

The  firing  was  stiH  continued,  in  the  admnoe,  though  materially 
diminished  and  still  diminishing,  when  Gomwallis  g«7e  the  orders 
to  recall  his  forces.  The  order  was  a  timely  one.  In  that  moment 
the  adtance  of  Fbrterfield  was  pressing  heavily  upon  the  British 
ran,  and  driving  it  before  them.  The  mutual  orders  of  the  two 
generals,  both  dreading  to  risk  the  controversy  on  a  straggle  so 
nnexpectedly  begun,  closed  the  affair  ft>r  the  night 

Usmounting  beneath  a  clump  of  trees,  Gomwallis  called  oromd 
him  a  council  of  his  officers.  The  tall,  portly  form  of  iJie  earl  rose 
loftily  in  the  midst  of  all,  with  a  cool,  quiet  dignity,  that  indicated 
command.  His  fiice  was  one  of  much  ezpressiou,  and  spoke  a  cha* 
racter  of  great  firmness  and  quick  resolve.  His  features  were  bold 
and  imposing ;  his  cheeks  foil  and  broad,  nose  prominent,  forehead 
rather  broad  than  high,  his  lips  not  thin,  but  closely  fitting.  His 
eye  had  in  it  just  enough  of  the  kindling  of  battle  to  enliven  fea- 
tures which  oUierwise  would  have  appeared  more  imperknis  than 
intelligent  His  carriage  was  manly,  and  marked  by  all  the  ease 
of  the  courtier.  Standing  erect,  with  his  hand  lightly  resting  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  loo&ang  earnestly  around  him  on  his  sev* 
era!  offi^rs  as  they  made  their  appearance — it  doaen  lightwooil 
torches  fiaming  in  the  hands  of  the  guards  around  him — his  pre- 
sence was  majestic  and  noble.  Tet  there  was  a  something  in  hia 
features,  which,  if  not  sanguinary,  at  least  indicated  weU  that  in-' 
difference  to  human  life,  that  atrocious  hardihood  of  deed,  which  ar 
severe  justice  would  describe  as  crime,  and  which  marked  too  many 
of  his  doings  in  the  South.  His  looks  did  not  belie  that  callosity 
of  soul  which  could  doom  his  fellow-men,  by  dosens,  to  (Jie  gal* 
lows— the  accusation  unproven  against  them,  and  their  own  defence 
utterly  unheard. 

Beside  him,  conspicuous,  though  neither  tall  nor  commanding  in 
person,  stood  one  to  whom  the  references  of  OomwaOis  were  mAde 
with  a  degrto  of  iSuniliarity  not  often  manifeetcl  by  the  oonKnan- 
20 
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dar.  His  penoo  was  df  the  middle  aise,  rather  deader  dun  ^1, 
but  of  figure  well  made,  admiiablj  aei,  and  in  its  moYements 
marked  alike  by  ease  and  atreDgtb.  He  was  muacolar  and  bonj 
-^tboogb  not  enough  ao  to  command  particular  attention  on  tbia 
account  The  face  alone  qpoke,  and  it  was  a  hob  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  waa  Father  pale  and  thin,  but  well  chiselled ;  and  the 
mouth  was  particularly  small  and  beantifiiL  Its  expression  was 
girlish  ki  the  extreme,  and  would  have  been  held  to  indicate  effe- 
minacy as  the  characteristic  <^  its  owner,  but  for  its  even  quiet,  its 
immobility,  its  calm  indifference  of  expression.  The  nose  was  good, 
but  neither  long  nor  large :  it  comported  well  with  the  expression 
of  the  mouth.  But  it  was  the  eye  that  spoke ;  and  Hs  slightest 
look  was  eamestuessb  Every  glance  seemed  sent  forth  upon  some 
espeoial  mission — every  look  bad  its  object  Its  movements,  unlike 
those  of  the  lips,  were  rapid  and  irregular.  His  hair  was  light  and 
unpowdered ;  worn,  singularly  enough,  at  that  period,  without  the 
usual  tie,  and  entirely  free  from  the  vile  pomatum  which  disfigured 
the  fashionable  heads  of  the  upper  classes.  His  steel  cap  apd  wav- 
ing plume  were  carried  in  his  hand ;  and  he  stood,  silent  but  ob- 
serving, beside  Gomwallis,  as  Lord  Rawdon,  followed  by  the  brave 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Webster,  and  other  officera,  came  up  to  the  con- 
ference»  The  warrior  we  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  describe,  was 
one  whose  name,  for  a  time,  was  well  calculated  to  awaken  in  the 
souls  of  the  Southern  whigs,  an  equal  feeling  of  hate  and  dread. 
He  was  the  notorious  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  very  wing  of  the  Bri- 
tish invading  army :  a  person,  stnking  and  commanding  in  aspect, 
gentle  and  dignified  in  deportment,  calm  and  even  in  his  general 
temper;  but  fierce  and  forward  in  war,  sanguinary  in  victory, 
delisting  in  blood,  and  impatient  always  until  he  beheld  it 
flowing. 

Webster,  equally  if  not  more  brave  than  Tarleton,  and  certainly 
a  far  better  officer,  bore  a  better  character  for  mercy  in  the  south- 
em  wiirfiira     His  worth  to  his  own  army  was  equally  great,  and 
there  is  no  such  odium  coupled  with  his  exploits,  a^  shaded  and 
'  'lied  the  very  best  of  Tarleton's.    His  celebrity  with  the  one, 
btained  ibr  him  any  unhappy  notoriety  witb  the  other, 
\  enemy  is  in  force  before  us,  genUemen,"  said  Comwallis, 
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ibruptly — "so  our  prisoDers  tell  us*     Theae  confirm  tLe  n^porU  of 

the  Mary  lander^  Hughson*     The  rebels  come^  as  we  could  wish 
them,  faiHy  into  our  clutches.^ 

*'The  fact  would  seetn  to  be  fiilly  confirmed,  mj  lord,  by  the  se- 
rerity  of  thdr  fire  from  the  infartry  on  the  left  Such  an  ad- 
Tance  guard  would  at  once  apeak  for  the  presence  of  their  entirfl 
army*'* 

This  was  the  remark  of  Webster.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  mo- 
rn ettt,  in  which  Cornwallia  appeared  to  consult  a  memoraQdum  id 
bis  hand.     He  spoke  at  length  to  Turletou. 

**  What  horse  was  the  report  of  Hughson  ?" 

"  Armand^s  only— some  sixty -five,  your  eicellency.'* 

**And  their  late  reinforcement  of  Virginians  i" 

"A  perfect,  but  single  regiment," 

**  Tia  oddfi^  geoUemea,  large  odds  against  ua,  if  these  reports  be 
true.  The  lines  of  Maryltmd  and  Delaware^good  troops  these — 
the  Virginia  troops,  the  North  Carol iniausj  and  native  militia^  maka  > 

up  five  thousand  men  at  least — full  five  thousand — for  the  rebel  I 

army.     Ours  is  not  three." 

"  But  quite  enough,  my  lord,"  was  the  prompt  but  measured 
language  of  Tarleton.  ^The  rebel  militia  are  mere  carrion,  half 
starved  ;  and,  De  Ealb^s  continentals  alone  excepted,  wilt  not  stand 
a  second  fire.     We  shall  rtde  over  ihem." 

'*Ay,  Tarleton— you  will  ride  over  them  when  our  bayonets 
have  first  given  you  a  clear  track,"  said  Webster, 

"  Which  you  ttiII  soon  do,"  was  the  equally  cool  but  ready  r*>- 
rtpon&e  of  the  other,  "  They  have  come  into  our  clutciies,  to  em- 
ploy the  phrase  of  your  excellency ;  it  will  be  our  fault  if  we  do 
not  close  our  claws  upon  them.  Half  starved,  and  perfectly  un* 
drilled,  they  will  offer  little  obstacle.  The  novelty  of  situation^ 
alone,  is  always  terror  enough  for  these  militia.  It  is  auch  a  terror 
aa  they  never  get  over  until  the  third  trial.  This  is  the  first,  with 
at  least  two  thirds  of  this  hodge-podge  army.  We  must  see  that 
they  do  not  get  to  a  second." 

**  There  spoke  the  sabre,"  said  Rawdou,  playfully* 

"  It  should  never  speak  twice,"  responded  Tarleton^  without  i 
■mile;  "dead  rebeia  nf/er  bite.^ 
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"  I^  but  tlicj  howl  BUMt  canedly  before  Ihej  die,  as  yoa  tiuaU 
^bkomf  TnlelOB,  above  all  oUiem.  We  hear  the  echoes  evefr  now 
from  the  Washaws,  where  your  aabies  told  opoo  Bufivd's  nfpr 
taeoi!*  mid  Bawdoiu 

**  Ajt  thai  was  a  sad  hminessi  Banirirter,  though,  to  be  smei  joo 
ocmld  not  well  help  it,"  was  the  additioiiai  lemaik  of  GatnwaUi^ 
who  yet  looked  Bppnmn^j  apon  the  person  whom  he  thas  par- 
tially oensored.  Tarleton  simply  smiled;  his  thin  lips  sl]|;fatly 
partiofp  and  ezhibitiDg  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  dosed  torth,  as  he 
refrfied — 

** Better  they  should  howl  than  hart:  their  bark  is  mnsic;  their 
tnte  might  be  something  worse.  I  am  content  to  bear  the  reproach, 
so  long  as  onr  good  sovereign  reaps  the  benefit;  and  will  always 
prefer  to  amputate  the  videos  member  that  we  cannot  so  soidy 
heaL" 

^Onr  wish  is  for  the  fights  gentlemen,''  said  OomwaUis ;  *^mj 
own  opinion  insists  upon  it  as  the  prefenri>le  measure.  They  outr 
iinmb^  us^  it  is  true;  but  I  fed  satisfied  we  can  outfight  them. 
Whether  we  can  or  not,  I  think,  at  least,  we  should  try  for  iL 
We  gain  everything  by  victory ;  dehiy  increases  thdr  forse ;  and 
even  without  defeat^  makes  the  difficulty  of  commest  with  us  so 
unch  the  greater*  The  suggestion  of  Taiieton  is  one  also  of  im- 
portance. The  rebds  are  half  starved  men ;  their  provisions  have 
been  unequal  to  their  wants,  and  nnaatjufoctory,  for  some  time  past 
Pisease,  too— -so  we  learn  from  Hughson — has  thinned  them  greatr 
ly ;  and  id  every  possible  aspect,  our  condition  imperious^  ealls 
bf  fight    This  is  my  opinion.'' 

'^  And  mine,"  responded  Tarlet<m  slowly,  letting  down  his  safar% 
which  rattled  quiveriuj^y  in  the  sheath  with  thestroke.  The  same 
opinion  was  ezpreesed  by  Rawdon,  Webster,  and  the  rest;  the  re- 
solve for  fight  was  unanimous.  OomwaUis  then  proceeded  to  ar- 
range his  aimy  in  order  of  battle.  Th^  di^layed  in  one  line, 
oompletdy  occupying  the  ground,  one  flank  resting  on  a  swamm 
the  other  on  a  sHght  ravine  which  ran  paralld  with,  and  near  it 
The  infantry  of  the  reserve,  dividing  equally,  tock  post  in  «  seoond 
-""fosite  the  centre  of  each  wing.  The  cavalry,  -commanded 
Dton,  held  the  road,  where  the  left  itf  the  ri|^  wing  n^ 
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iIm  vdnalMn  «f  Ireiaad,  »  corps  which,  thuB  pkoed,  fonned  thp 
right  ef  the  left  wing.  On  the  right,  Lieuteiunit-Coioiiel  Wefatter 
Wis  placed  in  «DmtaMiid.  Vc  Oolomd  htn^  Rawdon  the  left  wai 
assigDcd.  TwosaaMdtwothfee-peviideM^mMlerldeotMUttitM'Leod, 
were  plaoM  in  tiie  front  line,  «Dd  tiwc  ether  pieces  with  the  Teeerve. 

The  amageBMntof  thie  force,  though  at  midDight,  m  perfectly 
drilled  and  weHexpetieiioed  had  thej  heen,  waa  the  moyeoMnt of 
raaofameB  radier  than  df  men.  Svery  step  was  taken  under  the 
eyes  of  enpeito  aAeen-^^^^erf  cannon  found  its  aaeigned  plaoe 
with  a  nicenese,  admirably  contrasting  vrith'  the  coaftmion  whidi  k 
supposed  to  belong  to  battle.  Each  soldier,  before  the  dawn,  had 
his  supply  of  rum  prorided  him ;  und  officers  and  men,  resofarte 
tad  ready,  held  their  places  in  order  of  battie,  aniioosly  awaiting  the 
approaching  daylight 

The  American  army  was  fonned  widi  similar  piecision,  and  at 
the  same  hour.  The  seooiid  brigade  of  Maryland,  with  the  regi- 
ment of  Delaware,  under  Gen.  Gist,  took  the  right ;  i^ie  brigade  of 
North  Carolina  militia,  led  by  Oaswell,  the  centre ;  tbi%t  of  Vhginia, 
under  Sterens,  the  ML  The  first  Maryland  brigade  was  fonhed  in 
reserve,  under  General  Smallwood.  Major-General  Baron  De  Ealh, 
diarged  with  the  line  of  battl^  to6k  post  en  the  right,  while  Gfttes, 
superintending  the  whole,  as  general-in-chief,-  placed  himself  on 
the  road  between  the  line  ^md  the  reserve.  To  each  brigade  a  due 
proportion  of  artillery  was  allotted ;  but  the  wing  of  an  army^^ 
the  hors^^-was  utterly  wanting  to  that  of  Gates.  The  cavalry  of 
Arinand,  defeated  at  the  first  enconnter  of  the  night,  is  thought,  by 
some  of  the  shnple  countrymeh  ivfiro  Witnessed  titeirrapidit}*,  to  be 
flying  to  this  very  day. 

Gates*8  line  of  bfttde  has  been'  criticised,  witli  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, in  this  unhappy  campaign.  His  arrangemetfts  placed  ^ 
'Virginia  militia,  ta  untried  body,  which  had  never  before  seen  sel*- 
vice,  on  the  left,  a  (Sspositidn  t^rch  ne^i^ssMly  put  them  ro  front  of 
the  enemy*s  right,  consisting  of  his  vetemlns.  The  better  coarse  would 
certainly  have  been,  to  have  thrown  the  continentals,  cur  reguilit^ 
upon  the'  left;  by  which' Arrangement,  the  besrt  men  of  bc^  armies 
must  have  encountered.  This  was  the  plan  of  Lincoln  in  pmv4oiii 
•vents,  and  certainty  UbiBt  plan  most  confbrinable  to,  and  iiideed 
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called  fo?  by,  the  cireumstanoeB  of  tbue  cmb.  Tbe  flank  of,  Uif9 
Amerioan,  like  that  of  the  British  army,  rested  upon  a  niori^{ 
«rd,  thus  disposed,  It  awmited  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  giyen 
Older,  for  the  first  glimpses  of  daylight  and  tbs  enemy* 

With  the  dawn  of  day  the  Britidi  were  diacov^red  in  front,  in 
»lumn,  and  on  the  advaooe.  This  was  communicated  to.  ,the 
adjutanlrgeneral,  Williams,  who  soon  dialingttishe4  the  British 
uniform  about  two  hundred  yards  before  him.  Immediately  order* 
ing  the  batteries  to  be  opened  i^n .  them,  he  lode  to  General 
Gates,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  second  fine,  and  informed  hiai  of 
what  had  been  done,  communicatiag  his  opinion,  at  the  same  time^ 
ikii  the  enemy  were  displaying  the^**  column  by  the  rijght;  but 
alill  nothing  was  6U»t  enough  in  th :-  proceedings  iji  the  opposite 
army  for  certainty  on  either  side.  Gates  heard  him  attentiTelyt 
but  gave  no  orders,  and  seamed  disposed  to  await  the  progress  of 
erents;  upon  which  tha^adjutfrntrg^neral  presumed  upon  a  farther 
suggestion. 

^  Does  nfoi  your  eKoeUepcy  think  that  if  the  enemy  wcdb 
attacked  briddy  by  Stevens,  while  in  the  act  of  deploying,  the 


^  Tea,  rir,"  said  Qntes,  hurriedly  interrupting  him ;  "  that's  right 
^et  it  be  done,  sir.** 

These  were  almost  the  last  orders  given  by  the  unhappy  com- 
mander. ..Quick  AS  thought^  Williams  seized  the  commission^  and, 
readily  obedient,  General  Stevens  advanced  with  his  brigade  to  the 
charge ;  ail  seemingly  in  fine  spirits.  But  the  instructions  came 
too  late — the  evolution  of  tlie  ef^mj  was  complete ;  they  were  al- 
ready in  line,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  at^cL 

But  this  did  not  alter  the  determination  either  of  Stevens  or  the 
adjutant  Assigning  a  force  of  fifty  men  to  the  latter  to  commence 
the  action  by  firing  from  the  cover  of  trees  as  riflemen,  \n  the 
*faope  to  extort  the  premature  fire  of  the  British,  Stovens  cried  out 
to  his  brigade,  as  he  eaw  the  enemy's  column  moving  down  upon 
him  in  front — 

'* Courage,  my  men,  and  chaige — chaige  home!     Tou  have 
bayonets  as  well  as  they.^ 
.    Bjb  wonls  were  drowned  and  lost  in  t)ie  wild  huazas  and  the 
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(leitM  onset  of  tibe  opposing  firittoh,  who  fired  as  they-  came  on, 
>wHh  their  pieeeM  in  rest  fbr  the  dbnrge  of  bayonets.  The  militia 
irafa  sdzed  with  a  panic,  and,  1ft  spite  of  all  the  effbrts  of  the 
gallant  Stevens,  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  stand  the  charge 
or  to  return  the  fire.  A  few  only  stood  with  their  leader.  The 
great  majoritj,  throwing  away  their  loadekl  armsj  fled  in  every 
direction  *  and,  catching  from  th6m  the  unworthy  panic,  the 
North  Carolinians — a  single  regiment  under  Colonel  Diton  alone 
excepted — followed  the  shameful  example. 

In  vain  did  Stevens  and  Caswell  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  retreat  The  fugitives  were  not  to  be  restrained;  and  sought, 
in  desperate  flight,  for  that  safety  whidh  flight  seldom  gives,  and 
whieh  it  most  certainly  denied  to  them.  They  broke  through  the 
line,  leaving  the  right  still  firm,  and  pressing  down  upon  the 
ussei^,  disordered  them  completely  while  passing  through  the 
rank^  which  were  already  partially  demoralized.  Panic  is  one  of 
those  indescribiaible  tilings  upon  which  comment  &  u^iially  wasted. 
Its  c<mti^ous  <^>era'don  is  sufficiently  uhdeiistdod,  if  the  cause  be 
unexplainable.-  Gates  was  sufBciently  experienced  in  war  to  under- 
stand his  danger.  IQe  beheld  it  at  a  glance.  His  bfind  vanity 
had  led  to  the  disaster.  It  no  longer  deceived  him  as  to  its  conse- 
quences. From  the  place  where  he  stood  he  beheld  the  disaster  with 
emotiotis,  wild,  staggering,  humbling  in  the  last  degree,  and  which 
almost  left  him  wholly  without  resource.  Hie  had  only  the  native 
courage  of  his  heart  to  fklf  back  tipon ;  he  could  only  seek  nOw  to 
lead  them  into  the  thickest  waves  of  danger.  His  hair  withered 
to  ^  >reTy  rootejfts  hfl  fliirvgyftd  the  rout  Through  the  crowd;  the 
torrent  of  oonfMon,  With  head  uncovered  and  grey  locks  flying  in 
the  wind,  he  darted  headlong,  and  his  voice  hoarsdy  rose  over  all 
the  sounds  of  battle,  as  be  strove,  with  incoherent  cries,  to  arrest 
the  flood,  and  bfidg  back  to  order  his  panio*bome  and  broken 
battaKons. 

"^Staad  1^-siky— turto !  Whtther  would  you  fly— why  fly,  iheti 
of  Viiginiat  Am  I  not  here  to  lead  yoil  back — to  lead  you  to 
vietofy  t  Turn,  cowards^  for  shame^s  oake,  for  the  sak^  oT  your 
country.  There  is  no  danger.  The  battle  is  yours,  if  you  will  but' 
make  a  single  «flcK.    Back  with  me.    Shame  not  yourselvei,  your' 
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sUtfi,  joar  country  !  Sbame  not  tbese  grey-  haire^  my  oomtryni^. 
^  entieaW-I  implore*-!  commaod  you,  turn,  i^ad  strike  b«t  m 
single  blow — ddiver  bat  anotlier  roUey.  Bebold !  I  myself  viP 
lead  you  to  victoryr 

He  migbt  as  well  bave  q;»QkeD  to  tbe  winds,  wild  and  beadlony 
in  tbe  autiunnal  equinox*  He  migbt  as  well  bare  spoken  to  tb« 
floods,  loosed  from  tbe  bonds  of  tbe  deep,  and  mounting  io  foam- 
ing mountains  above  tbe  sbores.  Tbey  beard  not — ^tbey  beeded 
none  of  bis  exbortations-^^bis  cries,  bis  entreaties,  bis  curses.  Be 
tbrew  bimself  amidst  tbe  fugitives.  He  smote  fiercely  among 
them  witb  bared  sword,  strikii^  as  if  among  foes  oidy,  and  all  in 
vain.  Never  were  efforts  more  bonestly,  but  idly  made,  to  compel 
tbe  flying  militiamen  back  to  the  ranks  wbicb  tbey  bsd  broksn, 
and  die  standards  wbicb  tbey  bad  disbonoured.  Tben,  too  latc^ 
were  tbe  evil  effects  bebeld  of  that  recklessly  forward  marcb  wbicb 
ba<]  considered  noneof  tbeir  necessities,  and  bad  allowed  itsoonnnan- 
der  no  time  to  win  tbe  confidence  of  bis  people.  His  was  an  un^ 
accwtomed  voice ;  and  in  tbis  lies  balf  tbe  cause  of  militia  panics 
generally^  Tbe  voice  of  a  favourite  leader  would  not  bave  been 
unbeard  at  suob  a  moment ;  and  even  dien  tbe  field  mi^  bave 
been  recovered — tbe  victory  migbt  bave  been  won.  But  Gutes's 
was  not  tbe  voice  to  effect  tbia  object.  He  abouted,  implored^ 
raged ;  and  was  never  beard.  In  bis  fuiy,  smiting  down  a  refrao* 
tory  soldier  wbo  offered  mucb  mora  defiance  to  bis  general  than  be 
bad  done  to  tbe  British  bayonets,  be  vented  bis  indignation  in  a 
torrent  of  oaths. 

^Villains!  cowards!  wretched  cowards!  Why  will  you  flyt 
Turn  for  sbame !  For  your  country,  for>  me,  turn  upon  your 
enemy,  and  deliver  but  one  fir»— etrike  but  one  blow.  Tnm 
about^  I  say — turn,  you  d — d  niscals,  turn !" 

His  exborta^ons  and  oi^tfaawere  equally  in :  mm  The  mnie 
bad  become  a  madness — drunk,  deaf,  delirious,  insensible-  Io  all 
influences  but  the  one  governing  terror  wUch  bebeld  dangsi  on  all 
Bidea,  without  the  xesolution  to  encounter  it  on  any*  The  torrent 
bore  the  unfortunate  general  aloqg  with  it;  the  ruah  of  numbett 
wiMi  no  longer  resistible ;  and  as,  despairing  at  laat  of  bringing 
then  baekt  be  sought  to  turn  about  himself,  in  order,  with  the  ie« 


BOtttdiMi  of  ^jHur,  'toite<yw<Mmfletf  nto'tbe  tbiokof  A&riniia^lo^' 
where  it  was  carried  on  still  between  the  continentals  and  the  British, 
a  talf  Mgeanl  wiiO'Was  hatrykig'Swaf-withthe  leafc,  and  wbo  had 
jim  iebohiMff  enough  to  ♦ndeaw'oiir  to  oppose  a  eonrage  greater  lfa«A 
hte  own,  M  not  heskate,  witk  cue  slash  of  hss  sahie^  to  cub  the 
briifi^  of  Ghltes^  horse,  «iid  set  the  aniauii  freo  to  a  flight  which  lie 
aatnraHy  lbll€tw«d'witb  the  iiigiti^eSi  Free  from  all  oontiol,  the 
fieiy  steed  of  the  general,  spite  of  all  his  efforta^  and  seeming  to 
ahtfe  in  the  common  panic,  darted  along  upon  die  route,  pursued 
If  the  flying  mass^  a*  madly  a»  the  rest  Gates  had  iiow  seen  all 
of  the  bi^tle  whkh  he  was  destined  to  see.  His  hair  whitened  as 
he  flew«  The  'stnig  of  shame  was  in  hk  ebul — his  sense  was  be- 
wildered— maddened.  He  would  have  thrown  himself  from  the 
horse,  but  he  was  preyented  by  thoee  about  him ;  and  orerwhelmed 
with  despair  and  humiliation,  which  dung  to  him  ever  afterwards 
through  K^  to  its  weary  dose,  the  unfortunate  general  was  home 
away  from  the  coiriKet  which  no  generalship  now  could  possibly 
retrieve. 

Meanirhile,  the  battle  still  raged  ftsroely  in  oertain  portioiw  of 
the  field.  The  British  were  not  suffered  to  sweep  llie  plain  with* 
out  paying  the  price  of  honoumble  viotoiy.  Flushed  w^  tbe  sue- 
cesses  Which  they  had  won,  they  rushed  forward  on  all  hands  to 
lay  the  final  sidde  td  the  harvest ;  but  thei^r  ottward  ceurse  of  con- 
quest #as  arrested  tot  a  season  by  dM  stsady  front  and  unyieldnig 
nerve  of 'tlie  cdutiheilbill'  under  'Dis  Ealb.  Ae  ukain  battle  was 
yet  to  be  fought.  Accustomed  to  prenrious  -encounters,  the  bralve 
division  which  Was  led  by  the  German  BarM  had  too  frequently 
smelt  gunpowdet-  tio  be  greatly  moved  by  the  panics  ol  miHtiamen ; 
and-  their  courage  tose^  in  due  degree  with  their  isoiationtf  They 
beheld  the  rout  with  little  or  no  emotion,  save  that  of  ind%oatiou* 
The  panic  touched  not  them.  As  for  th<  stordy  veleraiv  at  their 
head,  it  only  brought  out  fai^  bM  resouTcea,  and  in  diowing  hdm 
the  extent  of  his  dsinger,<devat«d  hie  96vl\  to  a  due  sense  of  th^* 
resolution  which  was  needed  for  its  encounter.  He  saw  that  the 
Add  before  hiih  was  that  of  bis  last  conflict  ^  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, with  his  small  division,  to  make  head  against  the  eoi»* 
oeutrated  attack  of  all  the  forues  of  the  Bririab;  but  he  win  firm. 
80* 
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in  hk  deoudon  to  exaol  -fifom  Ub  eataj  like  fiiHert  pd^  «£  odB 
qoesi 

;  ^  Stttid  your  giound,  mj  bvav^  fBHonrSi''  he  med,  fw,  widi  no: 
coverad  he»i,  he  rode  caknlj  along  thioogfa  the  ocoke  and  danger 
-^"^ stand  yonr  gitnmd,  biave  men^  and' do  no  ahame  to.- your 
offioen.  You  haye  a  name  to  preeenro  unattUied,  and  a  coinitry  to 
save  from  tyranny.  Be  retolute  for  both^  and  we  may  yet  win  our 
best  laurds  from  this  day's  struggle  P 

They  reoaived  his  speedi  with  i^eers. 

^  Colonel  Dixon,''  said  he,  addressing  the  officer  in  oommand  of 
the  only  raiment  of  North  OaroKnianB  who  kepi  their  pbRoes  in 
the  line—**  Colonel  Dixon,  close  up  and  feel  the  Maryland  rsgi* 
HsenL"  " 

It  was  done  handsomely.  Surveying  the  proepect^jas  he  rode,  in 
one  of  those  pauses  of  the  st6rm  that  indictte  the  eccumulation  of 
the  masses  ior  new  thunders^  and  seeing  that  his  flank,  which  had 
been  exposed  by  the  desertioo  of  the  milili%  was ;  now  partly 
coyered,  the  noble  veteran  prepared  to  take  the  initiatiye,  and  to  an- 
(idpate;  by  his  own,  the  chaige  of  the  Britislk  His  orders  to  this 
effect  were  delivered  with  the  tone  of  true  yakyur.  His  dedsioa 
was  th4  only  couiae  left  him  for  comparatiye  salety,  and  was  that 
of  a  sound  experience^  To  haye  simply  receiyed  the  assault,  with 
the  full  momentum  up<m  him  of  the  rushing;  masses  of  the  enemy, 
would  probably  haye  been  the  annihilatioa  of  his  diyisionr  He 
alighted  from  his  hone,  reaolyed  to  share  with  his  inluitry  tho 
fuH  perils  of  his  next  moyement,  and  turac^.the  beast  loose  in  the 
rear,  to  seek  safety  where  he  might  The  well  tn^ined  chaiger 
wheeled  about  with  the  phitoons^  and  subsequently  went  into  the 
charge  with  the  reat,  as  if  his  bridle  had  been  goyemed  by  the  will 
of  a  rider. 

De  Ealb,  meanwhile,  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  with  his  men; 
then  with  clear  shrill  yoice,  his  sword  stretched  and  flaming  out 
idcng  the  pathway  to  be  tcay^feed,  he  gave  command  for  the  last- 
teilil:de  moyement 

The  loud,  clear  order  to**chuge  bayonets!" — littered  in  the  im^ 
perfect  tones  of  the  foreigner — was  heard  distinctly  along  the  line, 
ll  ruled  oyer  all  the  sounds  in  the  conlbsion  of  the  strife.    It  found 


ps  kalb's  ardoub.  ^1 

its  generooi  eoWa  in  ibe  hearts  of  all  the  bmve  foUima  in  that 
devoted  phalanx.  They  seemed  to  have  eaiight  his  spiiii-r-theyr 
oertainlj  shared  ia  hw  reeokitMn.  Withoat  a  moment's  hesitation, 
the  wh^  line  advanced  as  a  auigiet  man.  Shouting  with  wild  hut- 
rahs  as  they  pressed  forward,  the  little  space  which  separated  them 
from  the-  enemy's  left,  commanded  by  Rawd<m,  was  soon  com- 
passed ;  and,  once  more^  the  opposing  t<Mrrents  were  mingled  toge- 
ther in  the  shock  of  batUe;  The  rival  mnsfcets  were  orossed,  their 
bayonets  linked,  and  for  a  few  seconds  the  (^posing  armies  reeled 
to  and  fto,  like  so  many  !hnb^k>cked  and  coherent  bodies ;  but  the 
rash,  and  the  eaihnsiasm.  of  the  charge  .of  De  Ealb,  were,  for  the 
moment,  irt«;Rslible,/aad  Bawdoa  fell  back  ben^ittb  it.     ,  i 

**  Where  is  the  coaomander-in-ehief  9"  cried  De  Eatb,  .in  a  Seioe 
voice,  as  he  beheld  the  adjutant-general,  WiHiams;  fdvancing  with 
his  own,  the  6tii  Maxyiand,  having  actually  driven  the  enemy  out 
of  line  in  frontb 

"  Gone  P  was  the  single  word  with  whiohhe  annonnoed  to  the  old 
soldier  the  isolation  of  his  continentals. 

"^On,  ttea,  on  r  was  the  immediate  shout  of  De  Ealb;  ^  k>ok 
not  to  the  light,  nor  t6  the  left,  brave  m^ — ^but  on  I  You  are 
alone :  your  own  steel  must  work  out  your  safety.  Chaige  I  ou  1 
Press  them  eut  of  the  field  I  Hal  Hn!  Gold  steel,  my<  brave 
fellows.    Cold  steel  P*  : 

And  as  tite  baave  diiris&oil,'  with  seirri^d  anas*  roUed  fprwartl  upon 
the  receding  foes,  the  baron  murmured — **  Oh  I  for  another  column, 
to  keep  what  these  fine  fellowa  have  won ! — ^Charge  I  Gold  ateel ! 
Cold  steel  I    Give  thetn  no  time  to  breathe  T 

A  group — officetaand  soldiers — British  and  AmericaB-^wa&seen 
struggling  in  front  An  officer  was  down ;  a  squad  of  soldiers  were 
seeking  to  despatch  him,  and  two  others  w#ie  unequally  contending 
^ast  tbem  witb 'their  swoids.  The  wounded  officer  was  an 
^anerieiln.      .....,:  , 

*^  AgaiiH-oaoe  more,  my  brave  Sdlowa — onoe  again^througfa 
hem  to  the  hearts  of  the  enemy— ohaige-^ohaige  T  was  the  fieree 
iider  d  De  Kalb,  in  his  imperfect  Engli^  ;•  ^  through  them,  and 
stopforaotbiugr 

^Bttt  the  officers  are  oura— they  are  aides  to  the  general^  cried 
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BngMer  €H6ty  m  tbe  hope  to  amsfc  ihe  deapezMe  cbuge  of  I>e 
SAlb,  Mid  8a?e  the  Amerieaiis. 

^  Aad  ive  are  men  I''  mui  the  raqxttse--^  whad  are  these  efieen 
fee«st  OnwardI  orer  them,  brave  men-^-oiieeiMoieiotlie hearts 
ofthe  enenyr 

-  The  group  soii^fat  to  dispene ;  ihe  aflBairing  abldien  fled  away, 
leariDg  thewoimded  ofBeer^aad  those whohadt been  fighdQg  ia his 
behaU^  akme,  before  the  ohaiging  aqnadraaa. 

^  Hold  r  cried  Colonel  Walton^  for  it  was  fae^  advancing.  «a  be 
spoke — ^fa<dd,I  pray  you^  Barrai  De  Kalb  I  we  awynorfiienda-r*^ 

""  On  then^to  the  enemy  P  cried  De  Ealb^  mllieediiig  tlweiiior- 
tation ;  and,  filled  with  his  own  f»y-*^4he  fury  of  despenettiQDr-f^the 
adranciag  line  resolnt^ly  obeyed  hhn  The  woteded  maa,  and 
those  who  stood  beeide  Unit  mast  haive  been  oruahed,  orgoae  along 
with  the  pressing  line ;  and  the  moment  wasy  thercfiire,  fall: of  peril 
to  the  group.  Presenting  his  sword  to  his  advancing!' oeuntrymen, 
Colonel  Widton  eried  to  the  wounded  offioBcv  who  ky  aluoatsense- 
less  at  his  feet — 

'^  I  Will  share  ydur  (ate,  Flnekney,  if  I  cannot  diveii  il  i  stand 
by  you  to  the  last  Hold,  Americans  I  What  madaess  is  this  W 
we  are  fi4ends— would  yon  trample  us  down  P 

*0a  with  US,  then  P  iBe^cely  dried  I>e  Ealb,  ■'onwith  us,  if  yon 
be  friends  I    We  know  you  not  otherwise." 

**  He  i«  too  muoh  wounded,''  cried  Walton,- pointing to-ihe  iaaen- 
fiible  officer* 

''This  18  no  time,  sh*,  to  regard  the  dead  or  the  wounded.  The 
field  is  covered  with  both ;  shall  we  lose  all  hr  on^  man^-^rfBodr 
or  soldier!  On  with  us.  Colonel  Walton— 4faere  is  no  help 'else. 
Onr 

It  was  the  last  eommsnd  of  De  Kaib^  wlio  wa^  idready  sciverely 
wounded.  In  that  moment  the  fierce  onftet  df  ^e  c<»ftiflientalB  was 
arrested.  A  new  obstacle,  in  a  murderous  fire  from 'the 'right, 
neetrained  their  progress.  'Fhie  was  fi«sin  Webstori  Httvin^r  tho- 
roughly d€feated  ^  American  left,  he  w4ls  now  4ree  tb  taiw  bis 
atrengtii  upon  the  isolated  continentiJ^  This  smalt,  resolute,  atod 
now  compact  body,  had  moved  forward  irresTstiUy.  The  ftsioe 
iphit  of  Its  nommaader  seemed  to  have  be«n  shared  eqtiall^  With 


bk  mea;  and,  tlMMgk  e?ft4/  step  which  they  too^  ,w«s  with  th« 
lofli.of  Miiiiberey  thej  had  caasetaaaly  contaAOMl  to  Ady4iio#— the  fire 
oif  the  BiiiiBh  left  and  oMtre  still  UUXdig  draadfidl^  D^pOD'thea^  but 
without  shaking  th»..^  infieiibid  and  fecUeBs  ohaigew 

The  saoMen  mo^eiiEieat  ol  Webster  upon  the»  flanks  fbstiavrasted 
their  prognsa.  He  tamed  the  whole  force  of  his  inflin|rj»  together 
with  the  twenty-third  reginatety  upon  the  etpoaed  flank  of  the  first, 
or  8mallwoed*«  brigade^  This  had  been  eoamandidd  hraV/^ly  by 
OoloBel  Qtmby,  and  other  of  its  offioeis,  ike  geneml  ihiolis^nuot 
beny  available  for  some  time  before.  The  shock  «f  Webator'fl 
ebaige  upon  this  body  was  inreeistible ;  they  reelediand^hrohe  be- 
neath it  They  weve  rallied,  and  onee  move  stood  the  gflsftnlt. 
They  stood,  however,  but  to  perish  ;  and  it  was  found  impossiblo  to 
contend  loager  with  the  Ttsstly  superior  and  ireah  fonee  fisem  the 
Britisb  reserve  which  was  now  brought  to  hear -upon  them. 

This  shock,  and  the  effect  of  Webster^s  isssaidtf  At  this  critioal 
moment,  sated  the  life  of  Walton  and  that  -oi  hia  wonoded  Mend, 
Major  Pinckney.  The  fierce  command  of  De  Kalb  was  no  longer 
obeyed  by  the  flank  regiment,  now  compelled  to  eombat  widh  ano* 
th«r  enemy.  They  faced  Webster ;  and  Walton  foand^Umself  on 
the  extreme  left,  instead  of  bemg  m  .Iront  of  the  body  whiah,  a 
moment  before,  had  been  ordered  to  pass  over- him.  .  In  another 
instant^  the  line  reeled betond  him;  he  saWlheenemy  pteising.on, 
and  he  rashed  to  the  iront  of  the  retrsating  division  of  Amerieansb 
Again  they  were  brought  to  a  stand ;  again  the  impelling  bayonets 
of  Webster  ^dm^e  them  backward;  and  while  they  yet  strcMss 
brav«!y,  at  Ae  will  of  their  officers,  to  unite  more  compactly  toge- 
tiier  for  the  &al  conflict,  the  shrill  voice  of  Tarieton  was  heard 
upon  Ihe  kit  Then  came  the  rush  cf  his  dragoons ;  (the's««eepiag 
sabre  darting  a  terrible  Hght  on  eveiy  band,  and  giving  th^  final 
impetus  to  that  panic  which  now  needed  but  little  to  he  <jcomplel» 
throughout  the  army. 

**  Spare  I  oh,  spare  the  Baron  De  SjJb  T  was  a  cry  of  anguish 
that  went  up  from  the  centre  of  the  line.  It  was  doubly  agonising, 
as  the  accents  were  uttered  evidently  by  a  foreign  tongue.  Walton 
looked  but  an  instant  in  the  direction  where  lay  the  old  veteran, 
feebly  striving  still  to  contend  with  the  numbers  who  were  now 
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preBsing  upon  hhxu  The  Ohetalier  Du  Bujwon^  a  fiuthfoi  ineBflj 
stood  OTer  hhn,  vainly  endeaTQuriiig  to  prote<^  bim  bj  tlielntw* 
poidtkAi  of  his  own  body.  His  piteous  017^-*^  ^are  the  baron  1 
spare  the  Baron  De  Ealb  T  had  Kttlo  or  no  arail. 

Eleven  wounds  already  testified  ta  the  aeeUess  oonrage  of  the 
reteran,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  had  done  bslUe  to  tha 
last  for  the  liberties  of  a  foreign  people^  The  bayonet  was  again 
jfted  above  him*  to  strike,  when  CSolonel  Walton  pressed  forward  to 
his  relief.  Bat^  with  the  movement,  he  was  himself  oveidirowii— « 
himself  ezpoeed  to  the  bayonet  of  the  enemy.  He  threw  up  his 
sword  and  parried  th^  first  strc^e  of  the  weapon,  which  gknoed 
down  and  struck  deeply  in  the  grass  beside  him.  Another  pinned 
him  by  hia  sleeve  io  the  spot;  and  his  oareer  in  the  nextmomenl 
would  probably  have  been  ended,  but  for  the  timely  appeamnoer^ 
Colonel  Ta^leton  himself.  His  order  was  efieotual,  and  :  Walton 
tendered  him  his  sword. 

<*  Yon  have  saved  my  life,  sir :  my  name  is  Colonel  Walton*"!    . 

The  lips  of  Tsrletoo  wore  something  of  a  smiling  ezpreesicMi,  aa, 
retaming  the  weapon,  he  transferred  his  prisoner  to  the  guardiaih 
^p  of  two  of  his  troopers.  The  expression  of  his  &ce,  so  smiliol;^ 
yet  so  sinister  in  its  sm^  surprised  Wakon,  but  he  waa  soon 
taught  to  tndeistand  it 

The  battle  ceased  with  the  M  of  De  Kalb.  It  had  been  hope- 
lesa  long  before.  Turning  his  eyes  gloomily  from  the  thick  con* 
fusion  of  the  field,  Colonel  Walton  moved  away  with  his  conductors^ 
while  Tarleton,  with  his  eye  kindled  with  %ht^  and  a  lip  .that 
seemed  <puv6ring  with  its  pleasurable  convulsions,  led  his  cavalry 
in  parsait  of  the  fugitives,  marking  his  progress  for  tweiity4vo 
milee  fiom  the  field  of  battle  with  proo6  of  that  ^aiiguinary  appetite 
for  blood,  which  formed  the  leading  feature  of  his  character, 
aocording  to  history  and  tradition,  in  all  the  fields  of  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


**▲  itabbora  kB«v«,  yoa  u*j  mm  mat  tr  tui» 
tio,  bear  him  to  the  block !    The  biting  aae 
I  teMh  him  qaiet  henee.** 


Fhs  netoiy  was  complete  in  all  respects.  The  army  of  Gstoi 
was  dispevaed — that  geneidj  a  melaadbc^y  wanderer,  hc^ess  of 
fortune,  and  with  a  proper  sdf-rebuke,  dreading  the  opinion  of  his 
ooontiy.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  hatUe  was  heavy.  Of 
the  continentals  but  six  hundred  escaped;  and  as  their  number 
was  but  nine  hundred  in  all,  they  necessarily  lost,  in  killed^  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  one  third  of.  their  entire  force*  The  whole  num- 
ber, slain  of  the  American  army  must  have 'been  six  hundred  men 
— a  large  proportion,  in  a  small  body  of  three  thousand  and  fifty-^ 
two.  The  loss  admitted  by  the  British  commander  was  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded — an  amount  certainly  unexaggerated, 
and  showing  oonclusively  what  must  have  been  the  result  of  the 
contest  had  the  militia  done  their  duty, — had  they  but  stood  the 
first  ffoiiDd,-r-had  they  but  returned  the  fire  of  the  foe»  The  con- 
tineuttals  alone  boi^  the  brunt  of  the-  oonfiict,  and  they  were 
victorious  until  isolated*  and  overborne  by  nunai>ers. 

Tb^  prisoner^  among  whom  is  included  Colonel  Walibon,"  were 
roped  by  the  command  of  Tarleton,  and  formed  not  the  least  im^ 
posing  portion  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  victor,  on  his 
return  to  Qunden.  De  Ealb  died  a  few  days  after  in  the  arms  of 
Du  Bi^ysson,  his  aide.  His  last  words  were  those  of  eulogy  upon 
the  gallant  troops  whom  he  had  so  well  trained^  and  who^  justify- 
ing lus  avowed  confidence  in  them,  had  stood  by  him,  in  the  pre> 
Yious  stn^le,  to  the  last 

"My  brave  division  P 

These,  in  broken  accents  and  impeifeot  BkigUsh,  were  his  last 
vroids^    While  expiring,  his  eye  biased  up  for  a  moment,  as  if  thf^ 


^ 
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ardour  of  the  strife  were  again  boming  in  his  soul,  and  then  its 
light  went  out  for  ever.  His  name  can  never  be  erased  from  the 
histoiy,  nor  his  memory  forgotten  by  the  people  in  whose  cause  he 
perished. 

A  different  &te  awaited  the  other  prisoners,  to  many  of  whom 
a  like  death  would  have  been  a  glad  reprieve.  The  vindictive 
feelings  of  Lord  C!omwallis  were  yet  to  be  satisfied.  The  banquet 
of  blood  which  the  late  battle  had  afforded^  ha^  quickened  and 
made  ravenous  the  appetite,  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  failed 
to  satisfy.  There  was  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  period  to 
fittwok^  this  appetite  in  the  British  commander,  though  nothiog  to 
justify  its  satiation  to  the  gross  extent  to  which  it  carried  him.  % 
had  seen  mudi  of  his  good  labours  in  the  pnovinoe  entirely  ^ver* 
turned.  Deemmg  the  country  utterly  conquered,  such  had  been 
the  amount  of  his  oommunications  to  his  king.  The  work  had 
now  to  be  b^;un  anew.  The  country,  so  lately  peaceable  and  sub- 
missive, was  now  everywhere  in  arms.  The  swamps  on  evety  sido 
of  'him  began  to  swarm  with  enemies ;  and  his  own  victory  over 
Gates  and  the  continentals,  though  unqualified  and  oonelusvve,  waff 
burdened  with  tidingB  of  the  performances  of  Sumter  on  tii^ 
Wateree,  of  Marion  on  Black  river,  and  of  many  other  leader^  vol 
so  distinguished  as  these,  but  highly  promising  for  the  future  ill' 
the  small  successes  of  the  beginning.  These  tidings  gave  just 
cause  of  irritation  to  the  mind,  which,  having  first  flattered  iUielf 
with  an  idea  of  its  complete  success,  now  discovers  that  all  t» 
labours  have  been  taken  in  vain.  He  grew  vindictive  in  conse'' 
quenc^'  and,  persuaditig  himself  thait  a  terrible  example  was  neces- 
sary, if  not  fo^  justice,  at  least  for  his  cause,  he  ordered  a  selection: 
to  be  made  from  among  the  prisoners  in  his  possession,  wbo  were 
doomed  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  patriotism  u{W>n  the  gallows. 

The  streets  of  Camden  were  filled  with  lamentations  die'dlay 
upon  which  thia  determination  was  made  ^blic.  This  was  thrsef 
days  after  the  batUe, — time  Enough,  surely,  having  intervene  t0¥ 
the  subduing  of  his  sanguinary  temper.  Twenty  victims  were^ 
chosen  for  the  sacrifice,  and  among  them  was  Golond  Walton. 
They  were  chosen  eitber  for  their  great  popularity,  or  fbr  t^r  re- 
putation as  speoial  malignaints.    The  former  class  was  seleotedltf 
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didtt  that  Aa  ^mnjde  might  be  an  kajMrisg  one ;  the  puDisiunent 
of  particular  offences  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  othen  were 
^'to  be  justified.''  Yet.  reaiolis,  if  'Aplenty  aa  blaokbemest"  were 
not  readily  furnished,  or  cared  for,  on  the  oocarion.  ^n  the  trial 
which  preceded  their  execution  was  of  a  most  snmuiaiy  and  nomi- 
nal chancier.  The  steni  oonunaiider  himself  pvesided,  with  a 
general  oflScer  on  eiiher  hand.  Tk»  prisonen  were  brou^t  belMe 
him  singly. 

'^Wl|y  »haa  thw  aita  been  ichocMi  T  was.  the  in<|oii7  of  C<Nrn- 
wallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

^Violation  of  protection,  my  lord:  this  IBM  14  we  SiWDirie] 
Andrews,  who  was  quiet  and  pacific  enough — ^Aill  of  professionB- 
nntp}  IhB  leb^  army  came  to  LyachV  <»reek;    Bis  waa  tabei^  qn  the 
field." 

^Take  him  away,  marshal,"  was  the  immediate  order..  .^To 
the  tree  with  him  P    The  man  Was  mnoired.    "  Who  are  thfwer 

*^  Their  names  are" — Lord  Rawdon,  in  reply,  read  firo^  a  paper 
wlaeh.  he  held  in  his  hand — ^"Richard  Tucker,  John  Milesyjosiah 
Gayle,  Eleazar  Smith,  Lorimer  Jones-*——" 

^No iDore/' eiied  Cornwallis, iptemipti^g tfas  reader,  /t J^nough 
of  that  They  are  all  brought  up  under  the  same  obs^rg^-^sa^ 
theyr 

*^  All  but  one :  the  man  Gibson,  there,  in  the  blue  stripes^  is  little 
better  than  an:  outlaw*  The  cba«ge  against  bim,  in  partisukr^  is, 
that  he  shot  Edward  Draper,  a  soldier  in  the '  Queen's  GtMurd^' 
across  the  Wateree  Hver^  and  was  subsequently  taken  alone,  ;with- 
out  connexion  with  any  militaty  bpdy  w^iataoev^er." 

^  The  insolent  outlaw  I  Advance  him,  guard — ^bring  him  for? 
ward." 

The  man  .was  ftingled  out  Irom  the  gro^p.  His  \no»  were 
lashed  behind  him  with  4X>rds,  but  he  moved  forward  as  if  perfect- 
ly unbound,  and  no  figure  could  have  beeii  more  erect.  He  had 
on  neither  coat  nor  jacket;  his  shirt  was  torn,  bloody,  and  open 
at  the  breast^  displaying  beneath  the  fair  bosom  of  a  youth,  but  the 
full  tnusenlar  develj^pm^nt  of  the  man.  He  .approached  t^e  table 
uaahihiUBgiy,  striding  boldly  forward  to  where  Cornwallip^a^ 
wmdi  with  aA  .upward  eye,  met  the  aiienk  glance  of  hia  }o4g^^^ 
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tended  to  be  an  overwhelming  one,  with  a  ooneipoiiding'  look  of 
defianoe. 

*^ Stand  where  70a  are,  sir! — we  desire  you  no  oloeer,"  cried  his 
kwdahip.    '^Tou  hear  the  chai^  against  you  f 

The  man  did  not  stand  where  he  had  bee»  ordered,  but  oon* 
tinned  to  approach  until  the  table  only  intervened  between  himself 
and  his  lordship.    The  latter  repeated  his  uuiaiiy. 

*'  You  hear  the  charge  against  yon  f 

"^  I  do-^t  IB  the  truth.  I  shot  Edward  Draper,  a  oorpohd  in 
the  Queen's  Guards,  across  the  Wateree.** 

•*  With  what  purpoeer 

«*  To  kill  him." 

^Ay,  we  suppose  that-^bnt  what  did  yon  pnydae  to  gan 
byitr 

"Justice." 

^  Justice  I— what  had  he  done  f " 

^  Beaten  my  mother." 

**  Why  did  you  not  apply  for  justice  at  tiie  first  station,  initead 
of  taking  it  into  your  own  hands  f" 

**!  did ; — Lord  Rawdon,  there,  will  tell  you  why  I  took  it  into 
my  own  hands.*^  ' 

"WeU." 

''He  denied  it  to  me." 

''It  is  fitlse,  my  lord,"  exolanned  Lord  Rawdon ;  "  Dnqper  waa 
lererely  reprimanded." 

"  My  mother  was  beaten,  and  the  man  who  beat  her  was-^ 
reprimanded !  I  did  not  think  that  ebough  of  justioe,  and  I  shot 
him." 

The  evident  discrepancy  between  the  original  wrong  and  its 
punishment  by  Rawdon,  could  not  but  appear  evident  to  all  parties ; 
and  OomwalHs  himself  was  almost  disposed  to  look  fiivouraUy 
upon  the  offender.  But  example — ^a  terrible  exiOBple^-^as  sup* 
posed  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Drapers  of  the  army  from  being 
shot  on  all  occasions ;  and,  with  this  belief^  he  wye  determined  to 
shield  no  victim  from  his  fate,  who  exhibited  any  thing  Hke  a 
strong  and  decisive  character.  Still,  as  the  offence  waa  rather  of 
a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  thecommander.proposed  io^tha ' 
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priscmer  tiie  osoal  BritiBh  aUenuitive  ot  safeljr  «i  tluit  pcprkwl,  and 
ander  like  drciuiiBtaiioeB. 

^If  I  psrdoii  you  your  oriite«  ffibaoOy  wiH  yon  ai  onoe  take  anna 
for  his  majesty  f " 

'^NeverP  was  ihe  qniok  and  firm  reaponae;  ''FU  aea  him  d*— d 

filBt" 

""  Take  him  forth,  marshal,  with  the  leat  See  that  they  suffer 
instanUy.    Away  with  him  !" 

The  stem  voiee  of  Comwallis  rang  like  a  trunpet  through  the 
assembly ;  and,  as  the  sounds  died  away,  another  Yoioe,  yet  more 
ihrilhng,  sent  forth  a  scream^-^a  woman's  voioe— a  single  aoreiim, 
and  so  shrill,  so  piercing,  so  woe-begone  and  sad^ihat  itirstrack 
through  ihe  assembly  aa  something  ominous  and  uaearthlf.  A 
woman  mshed  from  behind  the  group,  and  threw  herself  before  the 
merciless  omnmander.    It  was  Gibson's  mother. 

^  My  son-^my  only  son— he  is  all  I  have,  my  lord !  Oh  I  spare 
hin-^^-spare  him  to  his  widowed  mother!  I  hare  none  on 
earth  but  him  I"  was  all  she  said,-*-her  eyes  bent  upon  Com* 
wallia,  while  her  finger  pointed  to  the  tall  ai^  manly  youth  beside 
her. 

^Take  him  away !  It  is  too  late,  my  good  woman — ^you  sbovld 
haire  taught  him  better.  Take  him  away  T  was  the  stem  and 
only  answer. 

The  pnsoneiB  were  hurried  forth ;  the  woman,  doomed  so  soon 
to  be  childless,  clinging  to  her  son,  and  t^rieking  all  the  whilew 
Hiere  was  yet  another  victim.  Rawdon  whirred  the  comma&der, 
and  from  an  adjoining  apartment,  Cc^onel  Walton  was  btought 
before  his  judge.  Gomwallis  rose  at  his  approach  with  a  show  of 
respe^tftd  courtesy,  then  again  quietly  resumed  his  seat 

^Oolonel  Walton,  I  am  tmly  sorry  to  see  you  thua^^truly 
sorry,**  was  the  considerate  speech  of  his  excellency,  as  the  prisoner 
approadied.     Walton  bowed  slightly  in  return,  as  he  relied — 

"I  am  gratefiri  for  your  lordship's  consideration,  but  cannot 
withhold  my  surprise  t^at  you  should  regret  your  own  successes. 
The  fortune  of  war  has  made  yon  the  vidor,  and  has  given  me  inter 
your  power.  The  prisoner  of  war  must  not  complain  when  he  est* 
uitmters  the  risks  which  should  have  been  befoie  his  ejea  from  tha 
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begionhig^/DO  moie  t^aa  the  Tiotiw  thoald  regret  the  viotorj  wUok 
he  sought  ae  the  fruit  of  war.** 

'^The  prnoAei*  of '  war !  I  an  afraid,  Oolonel  Walton,  we  cajnnot 
ooDsider  you  in  that  character.'' 

^  Yoar  lonbhip  will  •ecpbin.'' 

''Colonel  Walton,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  food 
in  arms  agalMi  hie  offiebns  is  a  rebel  to  hk  anthoriiy,  and  incurs 
the  doom  of  one.'* 

*^So  subject  of  the  King  of  Qreat  Britain,  sirl  I  deny  the 
oharge.  I  am  not  his  subject,  and  no  rebel,  theiefore,  to  Ui 
aslhority.  But  this  is  not  lor  me  to  aigiie  now.  To  whaii^  maj  I 
ask  ]wur  lordship^  does  all  this  tend  f" 

*^  Ihe  oonnqueaces  are  ineyitable,  Ooloael  Walton— 4he  traitor 
must  bear  the  doom— he  must  die  the  dealih  of  tke  traitot." 

*'  I  am  ready  to  die  for  my  conntry  at  any  hour,  and  by  any 
fbm  of  d^aih.  The  prisoner,  sir,  is  in  your  hiind&  I  will  simply 
protest  against  your  decision,  and  leave  it  to  the  r^ning  time  and 
to  the  arms' of  my  countiymento  avenge  my  wrohgau" 

'^I  would  ^ye  your  life,  Colond  Wattoq-'^gladly  save  it,  would 
you  but  allow  me,"  said  Gornwallis  earnestly. 

^  My  dissent  or  assent,  my  lord,  on  such  a  subject,  and  nndet 
present  dircomstances,  is  sorely  wnneoessary.  The  mockeiy  of  siieh 
a  reference  is  scarcely  agreeable  to  me,  and,  certainly,  not  beecmiag 
en  the  part  of  the  conqueror.  The  power  is  in  your  hands,  my 
lord,  to  work  yow  pleasure." 

''We  will  speak  plainly,  Oolonel  Walton,  and  you  will  rsadOy 
mid«rstand  us.  As  yon  say,  mine  is  the  power  to  ooBsmsAd  yowr 
itetant  death  r  and  whether  I  do  so  in  error  or  in  ligMi  it  msAteoi 
not;  it  will  avail  you  nothing.  I  would  save  you,  aa  yonr  Jilei 
property  exercised  for  the  royal  cause — for  the  oauMi  of  your  king, 
str^'^'-'WtV  serve  us  much  more  materially  than  your  dei^  "Yonr 
influence  is  what  we  want-^your  ooH^ration  wUh  w,.and.  not 
your  blood.  Twioe,  sir,  has  a  commission — an  honouraUe '  and 
high  oommissioiw-in  his  majjeety's  service,  been  tendered  to  you 
frMi  me.  Twice  baa  it  been  reject  witjb  scorn ;  and  you  are  now 
ttkff^  in  arms  agninst  his  majesty's  troops,  having  violated  yomr 
solemn  pledge  to  the  eontmry,  whieh  your  proteotion  insisted  uponJ^ 
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^T9rong,  sifF?  esclaimed  Walton^  iatemiptiiig  him — ^ wrong, 
nr  1  :  'Hie  ecatraoi  was  yklAtod  Bod  nodeaeed  niitt'  bj  ih*  {Arodar 
matkm  of  8iv  Haniy  Ofintcw-^Hiot  hj  ne.^ 

^Tlili  Is  yo«r  opiaioo,  sv;  and  I  need  not  si^  how  inoorrectfy 
entertaiBedk  fivt^  as  I  ha?*  before  aa^d^  whether  yvtly  or  nqnaliljr 
yon  fall  a  victim,  will  avail  you  nothing.  The  haaged  iomd  heedi 
ooduag.  el  the  argumeat  which  pnwea  that  he  was  hung  by  mis- 
take.: I.  have  the'  p6ww*  el  Hie  and  death  over  job  ia  my  owa 
hands ;  and,  believe  me,  Colonel  Walton,  in  opening  a  door  of 
•afttj  ltey6o,  I  ails  offenng  joa  the  kst^ithe  oaAy  alternative.  Yon 
shall  die  or  live,  as  jon  answer  P  . ; 

^rata'  ieady^imy  hud*  :  ¥aa  aoinewhat  ansteke  my  character, 
if  yoa  ifaink  thai  P  shalL  fiaU  bach  from  the  trnth,  beoaau  of  the 
OQBseqoenoes^hmhiitinay  hAf^m  to  bfing  with  it.  Ha!  What 
is  that.l'?'  . .  '  .  ■ 

He  was  interruj^ted  by  a  swddte  blast  of  the  bagle,  a  oonfined 
ham  of  voices,  and  then  a  shriek.  Another,  and  aaother,  wild  and 
piaveiog,  tfose^rom:  Ihe  >ooiirt  ia.  froaL  At  that  iastanty  a  s<l1dier 
entering  the  apartment  threw  open  the  doon,  and  gave  an  c^por- 
tonity  for  tlyoaer.mithin  to  heboid  the  aiwfol  tragedy  that  had  been 
Ipeiag  on  the  whiles;  A  single  tree  in  fioai  of  the  plaoe  boretntentr 
hnmaD  bodies.;  the  limbs  were  yet  tjucvering  ia  the  air  with  their 
agonizing  convulsions,  and  the  ezectitioaei  was  not  yeb  doaa 

^COoM  the  ddor,  jMtgMnt,''  sasd  Carnwallis  calm^  Than,,  con- 
tinuing his  exhortation  to  Walton,  he  made  use*  of  .the  awlill 
dientnMawne  which  the^  hhd  jaat  witnessed,  the  more  eainesOy  to 
imprte'  hia  desires  apooi  the  milid  of  the  heawr,.  and  produce  in 
hub  a  diicBSHt  deteiminatian. 

'^  An  awfiil  doom,  but  neosesary.  It  is  oae,  Colonel  Wislton, 
bam  which.  I  would  gla<Uy  save  you.  Why  will  you  reject  the 
blessings  of  life  ?  Why  wiU  yoa:  resiflt'  the  OMroies  which  still  seek 
to  l^reveat  the  pnkpoees  of  jnatioeP 

**  Jastioe  I"  was  the  seorn&il  eBehanatioB  of  the  priaoaer,  aadiali 
that  he  deigned  to  reply. 

*  Ay,  sicp  justiceil  The  cause  of  the  i%htfbV  moaanh  of  this 
eottitry  is  the  cause  of  jastioe;  and  its  peaaitns  ate  iaourred  by 
disloyalty  before  all  othaT  offsnees*    Bui  argument  is  needless  hereT 
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''Aiid,  therefore,"  OornwmlfiB  pioeeeded^-^theralbra,  sir,  I  eon 
fine  myeelf  to  the  britf  BOggesdon  wfaidi  I  now  make  7011,  by 
the  adoption  of  which  70U  will  escape  joor  preaent  difficoltieB. 
Thoqgh  jou  have  twice  rejected  fais  majert/s  tenas  of  fimwr,  lie 
is  reluctant  to  deatroj.^ 

""That  tree  attaata  the  rdaetanoe.  It  bean  ita  own  aiuatratioD, 
■ly  lord,  wfaioh  your  nnnerHon,  nerertlieleBft,  does  not  need.  I  hear 
you,  sir.'' 

Somewhat  disconceited,  Gorawaliis,  witii  a  show  of  rising  im- 
patience, hurried  to  a  conolurion. 

^  Once  more,  sir,  he  affen  yon  safety ;  dBoe  more  he  tenderi  yon 
an  hononrable  appointment  in  his  armies.*  Hete,  sir,  isliiseom* 
mission — take  it  Go  beiow  to  the  Ashley  and^make  np  your -own 
regiment ;  choose  your  own  officers,  and  do  for  him  what  yon  have 
hitheiio  fruitlessly  sou^t  to  do  for  Us  enemies.''  * 

^  Nevert  sb,  never  f  was  tbe  conclusive  reply.  > 

''Tet^  a  while,  bethink  yon.  You  know  the  doom  oho  deaflt 
— ^e  gallows.'' 

'^I  bow  it;  I  have  thot^t:  you  have  my  answer." 

^  Then,  you  die— <die  like  a  dog,  sir,  in  the  scorn  of  all  around  joaj' 

**BeiitBo.  I  hope,  and  fear  not^  to  die  like  a  man.  Myconntiy 
will  avenge  me.    I  am  ready  I" 

^  Your  country  l"  said  GomwalliB^  scomftilly.  Then  tnmii^  to 
Bawdon,  he  gave  his  order. 

^  My  liord  Rawdon,  yon  will  instantly  detach  an  especiid  gnaid 
for  the  prisoner,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  designated  to 
conduct  the  prisoners  of  war  taken  in  the  lats'adion  to  tiie  Charles<> 
ton  provost    He  shall  go  with  them  to  Dorchester." 

^ For  what?  with  wkat  object f  why  to  Dorcfaesler,  my  loidP 
was  the  anxious  inquiry  of  Walton. 

^  You  shall  die  therey  sir,  as  an  etample-  to  the  rsbeb  of  tbal 
quarter.  You  tbtii  suffer  wlieie  you  are  most  known — whers  your 
loss  would  be  most  felt" 

^  Let  me  die  Asiv,  my  lord  1  I  pray  you  for  this  mercy.  The 
mere  place  of  ezeoutioB  is  of  small  importsmce  to  your  object  Nol 
there'--not  there— lahnost  in  sight  of  my  chiU" 
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^  There,  and  there  only,  Colonel  Walton.  Your  doom  is  sealed ; 
and,  refusing  our  mercy,  you  must  abide  our  penalty.  Make  out 
your  orders,  my  Lord  Rawdon,  to  the  officer  of  the  station,^  Major 
Proctor ;  I  will  sign  them.  Say  to  him  that  the  rebel  must  be 
executed  at  the  village  entrance,  within,  thr^  days  after  the  guard 
shall  arrive.    Take  him  KWay  P*  '         '  '' 

Such  was  the  British  jurisdiction;  such  was  the  sitmmapy 
administration  of  justice  under  Lord  OomwaDis.  !|  These  items  are 
mostly  historicaf ;  and  Action  here  has  not  presumed  to  add  a  single 
tittle  to  the  evidence  which  truth  has  given  us  of  these  evesia. 
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f« Whal  ttd  de^pur  iiUiis,  that  bnwas  llit^ilofa, 
Woold  battle  with  tl^  whelmiBf  ti4es  tiial  hMivti 
A«4  pnt  to  etoke  ilMoiid,  and  MriM4a«Kiff; 
▲adkM«>tlMTiotiadBw»n  ,    »•.•,•>..,'>. 

It  wis  a  fine,  but  warm  summer  afternoon,  in  Augiiat  The 
Santee  river  ran  smooth  and  shining  like  a  polished  mirror  in  the 
andouded  sunlight,  and  all  nature  appeared  to  revel  in  the  same 
luxurious  repose.  Our  old  acquaintance,  Porgy,  stretched  at  length 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  lay  half  concealed  in  the  shelter  of 
the  brush  around  him.  The  spot  which  gave  him  a  resting-place 
and  shelter,  shot  out,  at  this  point,  from  the  dead  level  strip  of 
shore,  boldly  into  the  stream ;  which,  seemingly  vexed  at  the  inter- 
ruption, beat  with  a  pettish  murmur  upon  its  upward  side,  as  if 
vainly  struggling  to  break  through  it  in  its  downward  progress 
The  jutting  piece  of  land,  thus  obtnisively  trenching  upon  the 
water,  was  of  no  great  extent,  but,  being  well  covered  by  the  trees 
and  luxuriant  foliage,  it  formed  an  excellent  hiding-place  for  one 
desirous  of  watching  the  river  on  either  hand,  without  danger  of 
exposure.  Sweeping  around  the  point,  both  above  and  below,  the 
spectator,  thus  stationed,  might  see  for  a  few  miles,  on  both  sidea, 
the  entire  surfiice  of  the  stream,  commanding,  in  this  scope  of  sight, 
one  or  two  of  the  usual  crossing^places  at  low  stages  of  the  water. 
The  river  was  probably  a  mile  wide  at  this  point,  not  including  the 
swamp,  which,  in  some  places,  extended  to  a  width  three  or  five 
times  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  stream.  From  this  dead  level 
of  swamp,  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  the  banks  of  the  river 
rose  into  anything  like  height  or  boldness.  The  point  now 
occupied  by  Porgy  was  one  of  those  places  most  prominent  of 
elevation.  On  the  upper  or  northern  side  of  the  river,  directly 
opposite,  there  was  another  bold  ascent  to  a  bank,  from  which  the 
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boatfrfumally  started  when  ptitting  across  the  stream.  This  bank 
was  easily  beheld  -  by  tbe  spectator  opposite.  The  trees  were  but 
few  npoB  it ;  and  its  baldness,  tbe  natural  result  of  the  frequent 
use  made  of  it,  contrasted,  not  unpleasantly,  with  the  otherwise 
UDTftrying  wall  of  woods  that  formed  the  boundary  of  the  main 
current  The  trees  crowded  tbickly  down  into  tiie  river  until 
their  bending  branches  met  its  embniscs ;  and  their  tops,  some- 
times, when  the  freshet  was  great,  rested  Hkeso  many  infiint 
shrttbsy  depending,  without  root  or  base,  upon  its  swollen  bosom. 

The  afternoon  sun  streaming  from  the  west  along  the  river's 
snr&ce,  its  beams  mingling  in  an  eten  line  to  the  east  with  its 
current,  «tiH  Airther  contributed  to  the  softness  of  the  picture.  A 
warm  flush,  tempered  by  the  golden  haze  that  hangs  like  a  thin 
veil  over  the  evening  midsummer  prospect  in  the  south^  subdued 
pleasantly  the  otherwise  blinding  effulgence  of  the  day.  The  slight  • 
breathings  of  the  wind,  only  equal  to  the  lifting  of  the  lightest  lea^ 
whirred  to  all  tilings— the  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  insect — of 
that  dreamy  indulgence  and  repose  which  our  well  kept  epicure, 
who  felt  always  and  appreciated  such  an  influence — had  stretched 
himself  off  to  enjoy — lyin^  at  length  under  an  overhanging  tr^, 
iaadly  waitching  the  scene  around  him,  and  with  a  drooping  eye, 
that  seemed  to  say  how  irteome  was  the  task  which  he  yet  found 
himself  bound  to  execute. 

He  was  on  special  duty  even  then.  The  mten  of  Marion  were 
all  around  him  in  the  swamp  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river. 
the  paHisaa  chief  was  fall  of  anxiety,  and  his  scouts  and  guards 
were  doubled  and  spread  about  on  every  hand.  He  looked  hourly 
for  intell^noe  firom  Gates  and  the  continentals.  Not  that  he 
hoped  for  much,  if  anything,  of  the  army,  or  of  good  in  the  newf 
which  he  anticipated.  He  had  not  been  persuaded — in  the  brief 
interview  which  had  been  voudisafed  him  by  the  American  general, 
and  hn  what  he  had  seen  of  his  command — ^to  look  for  or  to  expect' 
lamoh  from  tbe  then  approaching  oosiflict  Marion  was  the  very 
opposite  of  Galea  in  nearly  all  respects.  Modest,  yet  hnn,  hhi 
reliance,  upon  himself  aroee  not  from  any  vague  confidence  in 
ibrttinA  or  in  circumstances,  but  in  the  timely  adaf  tation  of  cori^s- 
pMidimf  means  to  ends*  and  in  the  indeftitigable  industry  and  sefeil 
21 
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wkth  wbiob  he  plied  all  Uie  energies^  whether  of  bimsolf  or  of  his 
men,  to  the  succeasful  attainmeDt  of  his  object  Gates,  he  had 
soon  discovered,  was  afflicted  with  his  own  infallibility — a  disease 
that  not  only  forbids  precaution,  but  rejects  advice  and  resiste 
improvement  How  should  he  receive  advice  who  is  already 
perfect!  Buch  a  malady  is  the  worst  under  which  generals  or 
philosophers  can  labour ;  and  Marion  needed  no  second  glance  to 
perceive  the  misfortune  of  Gates  in  this  respect  His  confidence  m 
that  commander  was  lessened  duly  as  he  beheld  this  failing ;  and 
he  returned  from  the  camp,  if  not  full  of  forebodings,  at  least 
warmly  anxious  on  the  score  of  approaching  events. 

He  had  partly  fulfilled  the  duties  which  Gates  had  assign^ 
him ;  he  had  traversed  the  Santee  and  Peedee,  breaking  up  the 
boats,  dispersing  the  little  bands  of  tories  as  they  leagued  together 
find  came  in  his  way,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  consciousness  of  security,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  which 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  were  deprived,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  firom  the  moment  that  Marion  rose  in  arms, 
and  led  what  was  called  the  Black  river  insurrection.  He  had 
now,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  objects,  brought  his  brigade  again  to 
the  Santee,  occupying  those  positions  along  that  riv^  by  which  he 
would  be  sooner  likely  to  receive  intelligence,  assist  his  friends,  or 
harass  his  enemies. 

Lieutenant  Porgy,  on  the  present  occasion,  held  the  post  of  a 
sentinel.  This  duty,  at  such  a  juncture,  was  special  and  compli* 
mentary,  and  Mi^rion  employed  his  best  officers,  upon  it  A  good 
watcher  was  Porgy,  though  the  labour  was  irksome  to  him.  Could 
he  have  talked  all  the  while,  or  sung,  with  no  ears  but  his  own  to 
appreciate  his  melodies,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  content; 
but  silence  and  secresy  were  principles  in  the  partisan  warfare^  and 
tenaciously  insisted  upon  by  the  commander.  Poigy  looked  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  without  relief.  The  banks  lay  bteutiful 
before  him,  in  a  deep  quiet,  on  botJbt  sides  of  the  river.  Near  himt 
ran  a  dozen  little  creeks,  shooting  into  the  swamp — dark  and 
bowery  .defiles,  whose  mouths,  imperceptibly  mingling  with  the- 
river,  formed  so  many  places  of  secure  eutiy  and  egress  for  ths 
canoes  of  the  wamors.    Stretched  along  the  grass,  he  migbt  be 
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seen  to  survey  one  of  these  little  bayous,  with  an  increasing  heed- 
fblness  which  indicated  some  cause  of  disturbance.  Then  might 
you  see  him  carefully  rise  from  his  luxurious  posture,  and  take  up 
his  rifle,  and  look  to  the  priming,  and  put  himself  in  the  attitude 
to  take  aim  and  fire ;  when^  presently,  a  shrill  whistle  reached  his 
ears ;  and  quietly  returning  the  signal,  he  crawled  along  the  bank 
towards  its  edge,  and  looked  down  to  the  little  creek,  as  it  wound 
in,  behind  him,  from  the  rirer.  The  signal  which  he  had  heard 
proceeded  from  that  quarter ;  and  from  the  recess,  a  few  moments 
after,  a  little  "  dug-out"  shot  forth,  propelled  by  the  single  paddle 
of  Lance  Frampton.  Concealing  the  boat  behind  a  dump  of 
brush  that  hung  over  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  the  boy  junfped  out, 
and  scrambling  up  the  sides  of  the  blufl^  was  soon  after  alongsid# 
of  the  pursy  sentinel. 

"  Harkee,  young  man,**  said  Porgy,  as  the  youth  approached 
him,  "  you  will  pay  dearly  for  good  counsel,  unless  you  heed  care- 
fully what  I  now  give  you.  Do  you  know  that  you  had  nearly 
felt  my  bullet  just  now,  as  I  caught  the  sound  of  your  paddle, 
before  you  condescended  to  give  the  signal !  A  moment  more  of 
delay  on  your  ^art  would  have  given  us  both  no  little  pain,  for 
truly  I  should  have  sorrowed  to  have  shot  you ;  and  you,  I  think, 
would  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  it." 

"  That  1  should,  Mr.  Porgy ;  and  I  ought  to  have  whistled,  but 
I  did  not  think." 

^  You  must  learn  to  think,  boy.  That  is  the  first  lesson  you 
should  learn.  Not  to  think,  is  to  be  vulgar.  The  first  habit  which 
a  gentleman  learns,  is  to  think — to  deliberate.  He  is  never  to  be 
taken  by  surprise.  The  habit  of  thinking  is  to  be  lost,  or  acquired, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual ;  and  not  to  think,  is,  not  only  to 
be  no  gentleman,  but  to  be  a  criminal.  You  will  suffer  from  the 
want  of  such  a  habit  It  is  the  vulgar  want  always,  and,  permit 
me  to  add,  the  worst" 

"  I  try,  sir,  to  think,  for  I  know  the  good  of  it ;  but  it  takes  time 
to  learn  everything,  sir." 

**  It  does;  but  not  so  much  time  as  people  usually  suppose.  The 
knowledge  of  one  thing  brings  with  it  the  knowledge  of  another ; 
as  in  morals,  one  error  is  the  parent  of  a  dozen — one  crime,  th« 
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predecessor  of  »  thousand.  Learn  what  you  can,  and  the  reet  will 
come  to  you ;  as  in  fowling,  you  inveigle  one  duck,  and  the  mt 
of  the  flocJc  follows.  Talking  of  ducks,  now,  boy,  puts  me  in  mind 
of  dinner.    Have  the  scouts  brought  in  any  provisions  f" 

"  No,  sir — ^not  yet ;  and  no  sign  of  any." 

Porgy  looked,  with  a  woe-begone  'expression,  towards  the  sun, 
now  on  the  decline,  and  sighed  audibly. 

"  A  monstrous  long  day,  Lance — a  monatrous  long  day.  Here, 
boy,  draw  this  belt,  aud  take  in  another  button-hole — ^nay,  take  in 
two ;  it  will  admit  of  it" 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  directed — ^Porgy  stretching  himself  along 
the  grass  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operation — the  boy 
actually  bestriding  him;  the  slender  form  of  the  latter  oddly 
opposed  to  the  mountainous  mass  of  matter  that  lay  swelling  and 
shrinking  beneath  him.  While  engaged  in  this  friendly  office,  the 
bgy  started,  and  in  a  half-whisper,  pointing  to  the  opposite  shore, 
exclaimed — 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Poi^,  look  I  the  deer  1  What  a  beautiful  shot  I  I 
could  kill  him  here,  Fm  sure,  off-hand.  I  could  lay  the  bullet 
betwixt  his  eyes,  without  damaging  the  sight !" 

"  You'll  damage  mine,  if  you  show  me  such  sights  very  often  P 
murmured  Porgy,  as  he  let  the  rifle  drop  heavily  to  the  ground. 
He  had  started  at  Frampton's  words,  followed  the  guidance  of  his 
fingers,  and  seizing  the  rifle,  had  taken  aim  without  a  word  ;  bi|t 
immediately  after  he  remembered  ,bi»  special  duties,  ^d  was 
compelled  to  forego  his  prey.  Well  might  he  be  mortified.  Before 
him,  on  the  opposite  bank,  his  whole  figure  standing  out  beauti- 
fully in  the  simlight,  in  perfect  relief^  was  a  fine  buck  of  tlie 
largest  size.  The  young  horns  were  jutting  out  like  great  spkes, 
giving  promise  of  the  glorious  antlers  which  he  would  wear  by 
Christmas.  Now  he  tossed  his  head  in  air,  now  seemed  to  snuff 
I  the  breeze ;  at  length  he  bent  his  nose  to  the  stream,  prepared  to 
drink,  and  anon  suspiciously  lifted  his  head  to  listen — ^in  all  these 
changes  of  attitude,  the  spirit  and  grace  of  the  beautiful  creature 
furnishing  a  fine  study  for  the  painter  not  less  than  the  gourmiind. 

^  Master  Lance  Frampton  "  continued  Porgy,  **  you  will  certainly 
.\>e  the  d^th  of  pae,    You  show  |ne  a  deer,  yet  deny, me  a  dinner 
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Why,  bojy  the  beaet  is  nearly  half  a  mile  i  wbj^  and  7011  talk  of 
ahootiog  him  throii^h  the  head !  I  coald  m  oner  pitoh  you  cm  hia 
hack." 

The  boy  laoshed. 

^  Don't  laugh,  boy ;  it  is  too  eerious  a  matter,  quite.  It  is  too 
provoking.  D — n  Uie  beauty !  look  at  him— he  seema  to  see  us, 
and  to  know  our  mortification — ^mine,  at  least.  Now  oould  I  be 
tempted  to  send  him  a  shot,  if  it  were  only  to  scare  him  out  of  his 
breath.    He  looks  moet  abominably  impudent." 

^  He  looks  scared,  sir,^  said  the  boy,  as,  starting  to  one  side  of 
the  bank,  and  towards  the  thickening  swamp  on  the  right  of  it,  the 
animal  seemed  to  show  alarm,  and  a  desire  for  flight. 

^  Yea :  something  has  frightened  him,  that's  clear ;  and  what 
troubles  him,  may  he  equally  troublesome  to  us.  Lie  flat,  boy-  • 
draw  that  brush  a  little  more  in  front  of  you,  and  take  off  your 
cap.    You  can  see  through  the  leaves  well  enough." 

At  this  moment,  a  whistle  behind  them  announced  a  friend,  and 
Humphries  joined  the  two  a  little  after. 

**  What  do  you  see,  Lieutenant  ?" 

The  gourmand  pointed  to  the  deer,  which  now,  in  evident  alarm, 
bounded  forward  a  few  paces  into  the  stream,  then,  swimming  a 
few  rods  up  the  river,  sought  a  cover  in  the  swamp  thicket  to  the 
right  His  alarm  was  unequivocally  clear  to  the  partisans,  and 
Humphries,  following  the  example  of  the  two,  squatted  down 
beside  them  ;  taking  care  so  to  cover  his  person  behind  the  brush, 
as,  while  seeing  everything,  himself  to  remain  unseen.  He  had 
scarcely^done  so,  when  the  cause  of  the  deer's  alarm  was  made 
evident  m  the  approach  to  the  very  spot  -upon  which  the  animal 
had  been  standing,  of  a  man,  in  the  common  dress  of  the  wood- 
man. His  appearance  was  miserably  woe-begone  and  unhappy. 
His  garments,  tattered  and  dirty,  consisted  of  the  coarse  stuffs  worn 
by  the  poorer  orders  of  the  country.  He  had  no  arms — no  appa- 
rent weapons  at  least,  of  any  kind ;  and  his  movements,  sluggish 
and  witliout  elasticity,  seemed  those  of  one  greatly  fatigued.  He 
threw  hiiaisel^  a  moment  after  his  arrival,  at  length  along  the  bank, 
with  that  air  of  lisdess  self-abandonment  which  indicates  exhaus^ 
tion. 
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**  Poor  devil !  he  seems  wearied  and  worn,  Humphries." 

''  He  is  one  of  oar  men.  Ten  to  one  he  brings  as  news  from 
camp." 

^  Bad  news,  then :  he  looks  like  anything  but  (be  messengw  of 
good.    But  stay — what  is  he  about  f " 

The  stranger,  while  they  spoke,  had  arisen ;  and,  leaving  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  went  back  to  the  wood,  from  which,  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  he  emerged,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  couple  of  common 
fence  rails.  These  he  bore  with  difficulty  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and,  though  no  burden  to  a  man  in  ordinary  strength,  their  weight, 
in  his  fatigue,  seemed  to  demand  more  than  ordinary  efifort 

"Why,  what's  he  going  to  do  now  f  said  Porgy. 

The  ftigitire  threw  off  his  jacket  and  shoes,  and  taking  a  ragged 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  inclosed  them  within  its  foldA,  then 
placing  them  over  the  two  rails,  which  he  laid  side  by  side  for 
the  purpose,  he  lasheJ  them  strongly  together.  This  done,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  stream,  taking  the  bundle  in  his  hands.  For  a  few 
moments  he  paused,  looked  up  and  down  the  river,  and  seemed  to 
hesitate  with  a  due  sense  of  caution ;  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
fears,  he  rushed  to  the  water,  and  throwifag  the  rails  before  him, 
boldly  plunged  after  them  into  its  bosouL 

"  The  ridiculous  booby,  he  will  certainly  drown ;  he  can  never 
resist  the  current  in  his  present  state  P  said  Porgy,  half  rising 
from  his  place.  Humphries  pulled  him  down  and  bade  him  be 
quiet 

"  But  we  must  not  let  the  poor  devil  drown.  Bill." 

^  We  must  do  our  duty — we  must  not  expose  ourselves  if  we 
can  help  it,  Porgy.  His  life  is  nothing  to  our  own ;  and  we  don't 
know  who  comes  behind  him." 

**  That's  true :  d — ^n  the  fellow — let  him  drown  I — who  cares  f" 

Meanwhile,  swimming  feebly,  striking  with  one  hand  while  the 
other  derived  a  feeble  support  from  the  rails,  the  stianger  moved 
forward.  But  it  was  ijoon  evident  that  his  strength  was  that  of  a 
child,  in  opposition  to  the  current  He  strove  desperately  to  keep 
a  direct  course  over  the  water,  but  every  movement  carried  him 
out  of  his  line,  and  the  sweeping  stream  resisted,  and  rendered 
fatile,  the  feeble  dash  of  his  hand,  with  which,  striking  with  es- 
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hanstod  muacles,  but  no  little  will,  he  laboiued,  as  earnestly  as 
▼ainlj,  to  make  his  way  across.  As  he  advanced  further  within 
the  eurreniy  he  found  himself  still  lees  able  to  contend  with  it ;  and 
the  partisans^  from  their  place  of  watch,  could  iw>w  see  that  his 
almost  powerless  hand  was  just  raised  above  the  WM^r,  dropping 
into  it  feebfy;  at  long  and  increasing  intervals,  without  impulsion, 
and  taking  »o  purchase  from  the  stream.  He  certainly  ceased  to 
advance,  and  his  movement  now  was  only  with  the  ciutent. 

**'  We  most  help  him,  Humphries,  my  dear  feUow,  or  he  will 
drown  and  be  d — d,"  said  Porgy. 

**  Oh,  yes,  sir — do  let  us  help  him  I'^  exclaimed  Lance,  who  had 
watched  the  scene  with  an  anxiety  that  kept  him  starting  anxiously, 
with  every  movement  of  the  swimmer. 

^  K  it  must  be  done,  Porgy,*'  said  Humphries,  in  reply,  "  there's 
only  one  of  us  that  can  do  it  The '  dug-out'  won't  carry  more,  and 
Fm  the  best  hand  at  the  paddles.  So,  keep  cool  and  quiet — don't 
cry  out,  for  we  don't  know  but  the  tories  may  be  after  the  fellow, 
or  maybe  the  British  ;  and  if  they  guess  at  Marion's  men  being  in 
the  swamp,  it'll  break  up  all  our  schemes.  Lie  dose,  and  if  the 
chap  can  keep  above  water  till  I  get  to  him,  Til  save  him." 

With  the  words,  descending  quickly  from  the  bluff,  Humphries 
took  the  skiff;  and  the  little  canoe,  under  his  powerful  arms,  soon 
shot  from  the  concealing  bush  where  Lance  had  left  it  It  was 
not  long  before  the  swimmer  saw  him,  and  he  shouted  joyfully,  but 
very  frtinily,  at  the  sight  The  tones  were  so  feeble  that  the  boat- 
man threw  all  his  skill  and  strength  into  his  paddle,  sparing  no 
effort  to  reach  him,  as  he  felt  assured  that  the  man  could  not  long 
continue  the  struggle  with  the  heavy  setting  current  of  the  river. 

"^  Keep  up,  keep  up,"  Humphries  cried  out  to  him  in  encourage- 
ment ;  ^  keep  up  for  a  little  while — only  a  few  minutes  more,  my 
poor  fellow,  and  I'll  fish  you  up  like  an  oyster." 

Words,  but  so  faint  as  to  be  undisUngnishable,  reached  Hum- 
phries from  the  swimmer  in  reply.  The  sounds  only  were  audible, 
but  none  of  the  syllables.  The  canoe,  light  as  a  feather,  was  sent 
more  rapidly  than  at  first  towards  the  speaker,  as  Humphries  felt 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  speed.  It  whirled  on  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  Lance  started  up,  and  clapped  his  hands  in  delight,  as 
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he  beheld  the  swimnaer  throwiog  aside  his  frail  support,  and  grasp 
ing  firmly  the  ganwale  of  the  little  bark  that  had  so  opportunel^r 
eome  to  bis  assistanoe.  Supported,  without  effort  on  his  own  part^ 
by  holding  upon  its  little  sides,  the  man  was  brought  saifelj  to 
i^ore  ;^-Humpfaries,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  Indian,  having 
trimmed  and  propelled  hk  frail  canoe,  even  though  tbx»  encura* 
bered,  with  little  &tigue  and  apparently  as  little  effort.  The  ex* 
hausted  swimmer  was  carried  into  camp,  and  soon  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  unfbld  his  intelligence  to  the  commander  of  tba  partisann 
in  nerson. 


CHAPTER  XLTL 

**Now  let  iw  IbUow  ia  tbe  qniok  pnwQhJ* 

Ck>LONSL  Mabion  examined  the  fugitive  himaeli  He  was  one 
of  the  little  squad  of  Colonel  Walton,  and  had  susta'ned  the  batde 
in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Dixon,  to  whose  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment— the  only  one  that  had  stood  the  fight — he  had  heen  attached 
by  Gates.  He  had  seen  the  first  and  last  of  the  battle,  and  ha^ 
been  fortunate  enough  to  reach  one  of  the  swamps  which  laj  on 
the  fiank  of  both  armies,  where  he  found  shelter  until  the  victor  had 
departed.  He  gave  the  whole  gloomy  story  of  the  defeat  in  broad 
coloun  to  the  partisans ;  and  though  he  could  say  nothing  as  to 
the  iate  of  Gates  himself,  and  the  several  oflScers  toudiing  whose 
safety  the  inquiries  of  Marion  and  of  Singleton  were  made  in  parti- 
cular, he  yet  Imew  enough  to  assure  them  of  the  utter  dispersion 
of  the  army,  and  the  slaughter,  according  to  his  account^  of  at  least 
one  half  of  it.  His  farther  intelligence  was  important,  and  sug- 
gested opportunities  which  were  yet  available  to  our  partisans. 
He  had  seen,  and  with  difficulty  had  escaped  from  the  British 
guard,  which  had  been  despatched  by  Comwallis^  having  custody 
of  the  continental  prisoners,  destined  for  the  provost,  or  conunoo 
prison  in  Charleston.  That  guard,  he  informed  the  partisan,  had 
pursued  an  upper  road,  and  would,  according  to  all  probability, 
cross  the  Santee  at  Nelson's,  a  few  milea  higher  up  the  river. 

Burdened  with  baggage  and  prisoners,  they  might  not  yet  have 
leached  the  river ;  and,  with  this  hope,  giving  his  signals  with  the 
n^idity  of  lightning,  Marion  collected  his  squad,  resolute  to  try  all 
odds,  however  inferior  in  number,  with  the  detacfameub  in  questioik 
The  rescue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  continentals — ^for  that  was  the 
least  number  of  captives — would  be  an  important  acquisition  to 
the  cause ;  and  a  successful  stroke  so  soon  after  such  a  defeat  4a 
21* 
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that  of  Gates,  might  ha^e  the  beneficial  effect  of  restoring  confi- 
dence, and  giving  renewed  hope  to  the  paralysed  Carolinians. 

Himself  undespairing,  Marion  adopted  his  plan  with  due  deter- 
mination. Dividing  his  force  into  three  parties,  he  gave  one  to 
Colonel  Hugh  Horry,  another  to  SingletoQ.  and  the  third  he  led  in 
person.  The  signal  sounded,  the  men  rose  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  gathered  around  their  different  leaders ;  and  within  an 
hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  just  given,  and  while  the 
sun  yet  shone  rich,  and  like  a  sovereign,  in  the  west,  the  partisans 
were  all  m6unted  upon  their  fleet  steeds,  and  dashing  up  to  the 
spot  where  they  hoped,  and  prepared  to  receive  their  enemies. 
Silence  resumed  her  savage  empire  in  the  swamp,  and  the  grey 
squirrel  now  leaped  fearlessly  over  the  island  retreat,  which,  an 
hour  before,  he  had  trembled  but  to  approach. 

As  the  partisan  drew  nigh  the  designated  point,  he  obtained  in- 
telligence that  the  guard  with  the  prisoners  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
river,  but  had  marched  to  the  Great  Savannah,  a  little  above  it 
He  Was  particularly  informed  as  to  their  number,  and  that  of  their 
prisoners,  thouf^h  nothing  was  yet  known  to  the  partisans  of  the  pe 
culiar  condition  of  some  aknong  them — the  doom  to  which  they  trere 
destined,  or  of  those  who  had  already  been  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  British  commander.     All  this  they  were  yet  to  learo. 

Moving  now  with  greater  rapidity,  Marion  soon  crossed  the  river 
with  all  his  force ;  and,  as  the  enemy  could  not  be  very  far  off,  he 
proceeded  more  ca*'tiously.  He  sent  out  his  scouts,  and  as  they 
severally  came  in  with  intelligence,  he  prepared  his  iartiier  plana. 
Night  came  on,  and  he  was  advised  that  the  British  would  most 
probably  lie  by,  on  the  main  road,  at  the  public-house  which  was 
kept  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Savannah.  The  opinion  seemed  pro- 
bable, as  travelling  by  night  in  the  southern  swamps  was  no  part 
of  the  British  custom ;  and  to  cross  the  river  after  dark  would  have 
been  a  risk  of  some  magnitude.  This,  however,  was  MarionV  fih 
vourite  mode  of  warfare ;  and  calling  in  his  parties,  he  gave  direo 
tions  to  Colonel  Horry  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  eavannah,  and, 
lurking  on  its  lower  edge,  gain  the  pass  of  Hotse  creek,  and  keep 
close  in  cover  until  he  should  receive  a  communication  how  to  pn> 
Medfrom  him. 
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Hie  reckless  and  readj  officer  in  question  immediately  went  off 
in  obedienee  to  his  oominander.  To  Major  Singleton  a  similar  sta- 
tion was  introsted  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  the  woods 
were  open,  and  where  he  was  compelled,  as  the  sheltering  cover  w» 
thin  and  imperfect,  to  bury  his  party  more  deeply  in  its  receases 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  considered  necessary.  A  third,  and 
the  largest  division  of  his  force,  which  Marion  reserved  to  his  own 
command,  occupied  both  sides  of  the  road  above  the  designated 
house;  while  a  detadiment  of  selected  soouts  traversed  the  whole 
line  of  road,  bearing  intell^ence  to  the  commander  aa  promptly  as 
it  was  required. 

Unsuspectingly,  the  British  guard  marched  on ;  and  duly  in- 
formed at  every  step  in  their  progiees,  Marion  suffered  them  safely 
to  reach  the  house  at  which  they  were  determined  to  stop  for  the 
night  A  scout  of  the  partisan  looked  in  at  the  window,  disguised 
and  unobserved.  He  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  supper, 
saw  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers  and  the  prisoneis,  and  left,  in 
safety,  his  place  of  observation. 

A  little  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet  quite 
dark,  an  officer  of  Marion  communicated  to  Horry  the  instructions 
of  the  commander.  Promptly  moving  forward  as  directed,  Honry 
led  his  men  to  the  house,  and  had  almost  reached  it  without  inter- 
ruption, but,  as  he  threw  wide  a  little  paling  gate  that  opened 
fipom  the  garden,  through  which  he  came  to  the  court-y  vd  of  the 
dwelling,  he  wa»  challenged  by  a  sentinel.  Horry  not  answering, 
but  advancing  at  the  moment  with  alacrity,  the  sentinel  fired  his 
piece  UBSuccessfnUy,  and  was  immediately  cut  down  by  him. 

The  alarm  was  given,  however ;  and  though  the  surprise  was 
effective,  it  was  incomplete.  A  pile  of  arms  before  the  door  was 
seised  upon ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  enemy,  partly  armed,  made 
their  escape  through  the  front  entraoce,  and  immediately  pushed 
down  the  road. 

It  was  then  that  Singleton  charged  upon  them.  He  was  prompt- 
ly met  The  guard  rallied  with  coolness  and  in  good  order,  and  the 
small  £&roe  of  Singleton  was  compelled  to  give  back  before  tiiem. 
But  Horry,  who  had  lingered  to  release  the  continentals,  now  came 
up^  and  the  contest  was  resumed  with  vigour.    The  British,  slowly 
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moTii^  down  the  road,  held  their  way  unbroken,  and  fought  bravely 
at  brief  pauies  in  then-  morement  They  were  still  in  fofoe  quite 
too  great  for  the  parties  opposed  to  them,  and  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  latter  were  those  ohiefly  of  suri»ise. 

While  they  fought,  the  guard  divided ;  a  portion  of  them  oa^ 
ried  Colonel  Walton,  with  such  other  prisoners  as  had  been  subjects 
of  special  judgment  and  paafticukr  care,  to  the  cover  of  the  savan- 
nah,  while  the  rest,  now  unencumbered,  continued  the  fight  valiantly 
enough.  But,  by  this  time,  the  troops  of  Marion,  all  fresh  men, 
rushed  in,  and  foiling  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  they  soon  finished  the 
contest  The  fight  lasted,  however,  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Briti^  was  severe.  The  partisans  not  only  rescued  all 
the  continentals,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — all  of  the  Mar 
ryland  line — ^but  they  took  besides  twenty^two  regulars  <^  the  6dd 
regiment,  including  their  captain,  and  sundij  other  prisoners.  But 
the  small  guard,  canying  with  it  Colonel  Walton,  and  the  other 
South  Carolina  prisoners,  had  gone  clear ;  and,  hurrying  under  good 
guidance  to  the  Santee,  while  yet  the  fight  was  going  on,  they  seiied 
upon  some  of  the  boats  of  Marion,  and  were  safe  upon  the  other 
tide  of  the  river,  and  speeding  upon  their  way,  before  the  conflict 
was  half  over. 

What  was  the  horror  of  Singleton,  when,  at  daylight,  the  released 
prisoners  gave  intelligence  of  the  destby  of  Colonel  Wakon,  and 
the  perfect  escape  of  the  guard  having  him  in  custody  I  He  im* 
mediately  rushed  to  his  commander  with  the  melancholy  narra* 
tive. 

^It  is  unhappy — dreadfully  unhappy.  Major  Singleton,"  said  the 
commander — "  but  what  are  we  to  do  t  It  is  now  scaioely  possible 
that  we  should  overtake  them  ;  they  have  the  start  too  greatly  to 
Wye  us  any  hope  of  a  successful  pursuit,  and,  beyond  that,  I  see 
nothing  that  can  be  done.  If  they  do  indeed  execute  our  eitiflana, 
we  shall  only  be  compelled  to  retaliate.'^ 

*'  That,  of  course,  we  must  do.  Colonel  Marion,"  was  the  rejoin- 
der ;  "  and  I  am  willing,  sir,  that  my  name  should  be  the  first  on 
the  list  which  pledges  our  officers  to  the  practice,  and  inovs  the 
ride  which  such  pledge  involves.  But,  surely,  we  must  do  some* 
thing  to  save,  not  less  than  to  revenge  our  coontiymen.    I  bcikTo, 
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Ck>Ionel  Marion — nay,  1  am  sure,  I  can  overtake  the  detachment 
Give  me,  sir,  but  twenty  men — ^tbe  tnen  I  brought  with  me  from 
the  Cypress.  They  will  volunteer  in  the  service,  they  will  risk  theii 
lives  freely  in  h^^half  of  Colonel  Walton."  - 

Marion  regafded  the  earnest  speaker  with  a  melancholy  glance. 
He  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  he  replied — 

"  They  are  too  far  on  the  start — some  hours  the  lead  upon  you. 
It  is  impossible,  Major  Singleton,  that  you  should  overtake  them.** 

"  Our  horses  are  superior — " 

^'But  not  fresh — no,  no  t  It  is  a  bad  business;  and  I  fear  we 
cannot  mend  it" 

**  Tou  will  not  suffer  a  brave  man,  a  good  citiien,  to  perish. 
Pardon  me,  sfar — pardon  me,  if  in  my  earnestness  and  anxiety  I  seem 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  privilege.  Pardon  me,  sir , 
but  hear  me.  Permit  me  to  make  the  effort — let  me  save  him  if  I 
can.  Think,  sir^  he  is  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his  parish  ;  one 
nighly  valuable  to  our  cause ;  he  is  brave  and  virtuous — a  good 
citixen — a  fiither  P 

^  All — aO  these  I  grant ;  but,  look  at  the  prospect.  Major  Single- . 
ton — the  great  risk  to  all — the  little  hope.  After  this  defeat  bf  the 
continentals,  the  region  to  which  you  propose  to  go,  will  be  one  of 
certain  doom  to  you.  We  shall  now,  ourselves,  have  to  harry  far* 
ther  from  the  Santee  ;  and  I  have  already  prepared  orders  to  march 
our  little  brigade  back  to  Lynches  creek,  though  I  leave  you  and  the 
force  you  propose  to  take  with  you,  to  certain  destruction." 

"Not  certain,  not  even  probable.  Colonel  Marion;  for^  believe 
me,  I  will  do  nothing  rash." 

Marion  smiled. 

"  Your  blood  even  now  is  boiling.  Major  Singleton ;  the  veins 
rise  upon  your  forehead — ^your  cheek  bums — ^your  lips  quiver.  You 
are  in  a  feverish  impatience  which  will  hurry  you  into  fight  with 
the  first  opportunity." 

**  Oh  no,  sir — no !  I  am  feverish — I  am  thirsting,  I  grant  you,  to 
strike  the  enemy  at  all  hazards ;  but  I  know  the  risk.  I  have  esti 
mated  the  danger.  The  section  to  which  I  go  has  been  exhausted 
of  troops  to  supply  the  army  of  Cornwall  b  at  Camden.  A  small 
force,  scarcely  superior  to  tlie  little  one  I  brought  with  me,  is  all 
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the  garrison  at  Dorcliester.  The  anny  of  Cornwallis  will  press  the 
pursuit  of  Gates  iuto  North  Carolina ;  the  results  of  so  great  a  vic- 
tory will  not  be  neglected  by  the  British  commander.  This  move- 
ment will  leave  the  country  free  for  some  time ;  and  they  have  not 
men  enough  beloi;^  to  find  me,  or  rout  me  out  of  the  Cypress." 

But  Marion  thought  differently  as  to  the  probable  course  of  Corn- 
wallis. He  knew  the  weakness,  not  only  of  the  British  army,  but 
of  the  footing  upon  which  their  cause  stood  in  the  country.  He 
knew  that  Cornwallis  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  South,  without 
exposing  his  army  in  North,  Carolina ;  and  he  shook  his  head  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  of  Singleton,  as  he  suggested  his  own  doubts 
of  their  validity. 

^  But  I  know  jf<m^  Major  Singleton,'^  he  continued ;  "  and  your 
claims  to  serve  and  save  your  relative,  if  you  can,  should  be  con- 
sidered.   What  force  will  you  require  for  this  f *' 

"  Twenty  men,  sir ;  twenty  will  do." 

^  Take  thirty,  sir,  if  you  can  get  as  many  to  volunteer  from  the 
force  brought  with  you.  I  give  you  no  instructions.  .  I  will  not  fet- 
ter your  courage  or  good  sense  with  any  commands  of  mine.  But 
I  counsel  you,  sir,  not  to  foiget,  that  neither  your  own,  nor  the  lives 
of  your  men,  are  at  this  period  your  or  their  property.  You  be- 
long to  your  country.  Major  Singleton ;  and  it  is  only  as  one  of  her 
sons  and  defenders,  that  I  am  now  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  save  ^ 
Colonel  Walton.  Proceed  now  with  what  speed  you  may ;  and 
if  safe  and  successful,  you  will  seek  me  out,  with  the  old  signals, 
somewhere  near  Black  Mingo.  Gro,  sir ;  and  God  speed  and  pros- 
per you." 

The  acknowledgmentB  of  Singleton  were  hearty,  though  made 
in  haste.  He  hurried  to  the  men  of  the  low  country,  and  in  few 
words  made  known  the  circumstances.  Humphries,  Porgy,  Davis, 
the  two  Framptons — indeed,  all  of  the  original  party  from  the  Cy- 
press— volunteered  instantly.  He  could  have  had  a  dozen  more  for 
the  enterprise.  Black  Tom  was  permitted,  after  some  difficulty,  to 
attend  the  party,  the  obstinate  negro  swearing  he  would  not  be 
left :  and  with  this  addition  to  his  limited  number,  Singleton  WM 
toon  in  saddle,  and  pushing  fast  in  pursuit  of  the  enenry. 


CHAPTER   XLfll. 

'*  Thtn  briag  mt  to  him.    He  ihall  hear  from  mt. 
How  much  I  fear — how  mach  I  dare  to  hope.** 

fmt  cliaae  was  unsucoessfiil.  The  pursuers  reached  the  Ojpresi 
ulthbut  haring  overtaken  the  enemy.  The  fugitive  guard,  with 
(heir  captives,  reached  Dorchester  in  safety.  So  did  our  Partisans, 
*— a  little  after  them.  Once  there,  having  discretionary  power,  Sin- 
gleton proceeded  earnestly  to  do  what  he  could  towards  the  rescue 
of  his  uncle.  The  good  sense,  the  skill  and  partisan  qualities  of 
Humphries,  all  came  into  excellent  exercise,  and  were  found  im- 
mensely important  at  this  crisis.  With  him,  Sincfleton  conferred 
closely,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival.  The  rebult  of  the  coti- 
fereuce  was  the  departure,  that  night,  of  Humphries  alone,  for  the 
village  of  Dorchester. 

Meanwhile,  the  individuals  of  the  party  in  the  Cypress  resumed 
their  old  places  and  habits.  I^orgy  was  quite  at  home,  and  not  the 
less  pleased  that  the  eeMoving  Oakenburg  had  forborne  to  volunteer. 
He  soon  set  the  peculiar  talents  of  black  Tom  in  requisition ;  and 
a  little  foraging  furnished  the  scouts  with  a  sufficient  supply  fbr  the 
evening  feast  Of  this  we  need  scarcely  say  that  Singleton  ate  but 
littla  He  was  eminently  wretched ;  and  as  he  wandered  gloomily 
along  the  edge  of  the  island,  he  was  not  unpleasantly  aroused  at 
hearing  the  wild  laugh,  and  at  meeting  the  wolfish  visage,  of  the 
maniac  Frampton  immediately  beside  him. 

**  You  are  come,"  said  the  wretched  man — "  you  are  come'  to 
JHse  him.  You  s?tall  see  him ;  he  is  there,"  pointing  with  his  finger. 
^  I  have  put  him  to  watch  her  grave,  and  he  watches  well ;  he 
never  leaves  it  The  owl  and  he — ^they  watch  together,  and  one 
hoots  while  the  other  sleeps.    Come — you  shall  eoe." 

Singleton  could  only  conjecture  the  meaning  of  his  speech ;  the 
ioattered  rays  of  reason  illuminating  the  vain  obscurity  of   hit 
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language,  even  as  the  faint  flickering  of  the  twilight  lighted  up  im- 
perfectly the  crowding  blackness  and  the  strange  cluster  of  objects 
around  them  in  the  swamp.  The  firelight  fell  on  the  cheek  of  the 
tdadman,  and  showed  Singleton  its  squalid  and  miserable,  not  less 
that  maniacal,  expression.  He  had  evidently  suffered  from  hunger 
as  well  as  woe. 

'  "  Come  with  me,  rather,''  said  the  partisan,  losing  for  a  moment 
the  feeKng  of  his  own  wretchedness  in  that  of  the  unfortunate  be> 
ing  before  him.  The  man  followed  quietly  enough,  and  Singleton 
led  him  to  where  the  rest  were  busily  engaged  at  supper.  Porgy, 
in  an  instant,  made  room  for  him  on  the  log  on  which  he  himsetf 
was  sitting:  at  the  same  time  he  broke  the  hoecake  before  hio), 
and  gave  orde^  to  Tom,  who  was  standing  conveniently  by,  to 
produce  the  remnants  of  certain  chickens,  in  the  procuring  of 
which  one  of  the  neighbouring  plantations  had  suddenly  suffered 
assessmept  But  the  wild  man  did  not  for  a  moment  notice  the 
invitation.  He  seized  Singleton  by  the  arm,  and  with  a  gentle 
preesure,  carried  him  through  the  circle  to  the  spot  where  his 
younger  son  was  sitting.  The  elder  rose  at  his  approach ;  but  hiup 
he  did  not  regard  for  a  moment  But  when  he  looked  upon  the 
younger,  and  beheld  the  sword  at  his  side,  he  burst  into  on^  of 
those  di'eadful  laughs  which  seemed  to  indicate,  as  they  invariably 
accompanied,  every  occasioi^al  symptom  of  his  mental  conscious 
pe^  The  boy  stood  up  before  him,  and  the  hand  of  the  maniac 
rested  upon  his  head.  His  fingers,  for  a  few  seconds,  pkyed  with 
the  fine  long  hair  of  the. boy ;  but,  as  if  satisfied,  in  a  little  while, 
h/Q  dashed  away  from  the  spot,  and  hurried  back  to  the;  supping- 
pli^  of  the  rest 

^*  Poor  fellow — ^he  doesn't  seem  to  have  eaten  for  a  month," 
said  Poigy,  as  the  maniac  voraciously  devoured  the  meat  set  before 
hino.  *'  No  wonder  he's  mad — ^I  should  be  mad  myself^  I  doubt 
not,  were  I  to, go  without  eating  even  a  day.  I  felt  soppething  like 
it  on  the  Santee,  one  day,  when  required  to  deliberate  and  not 
dine«    An  empty  stomach  justifies  insanity." 

The  maniac  ate  on,  heedless  of  remark  or  observation;  but  some- 
times he  would  pause,  and  indicate,  by  a  slight  chuckle,  that  some 
2|int  gleams  of  perception  had  come  into  his  brain.     To  the  sur 
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pi»e  of  all,  he  did  not  depart  as  soon  as  be  had  eal^n,  as.  bad  been 
bis  iim4  custom  beretofore ;  bat^  tbrowing  biipself  under  an  old 
tree,  be  seemed  disposed  to  follow  tbe  example  of  several  of  Uie 
leaty.who  bad  resigned  tbema^res  to  sleep. 

Humpbries^  qieanwbile,  bad  reached  Dorchester  in  safety.  Tbe 
night  was  favouringly  dark,  and  be  trod  tbe  street  in  wiuch  bis 
(ather  dwelt,  in  perfect  safety.  He  penetrated,  with  cautious  steps, 
and  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  into  the  incloeure,  and  suc- 
oesslidly,  and  unseen  by  any,  made  his  way  to  the  stables.  Here 
be  remained  quiet  for  a  while,  until  the  hour  bad  fairly  arrived  at 
which  tbe  tavern  Vas  usually  closed  for  the  night  He  then  ven- 
tured out  of  bis  hiding'place,  and  went  towards  the  dwelling.  But  tbe 
"•  Boyal  George**  was  still  open,  and  still  full  of  guests.  A  couple 
of  Britisb. soldiers  were  drinking  at  tbe  bar ;  and  there  were  some 
four  or  five  of  the  villagers.  The  old  bndlord  had  been  listening  to 
some  narrative  which  had  greatly  awakened  his  a,ttention.  It  could 
be  seen  that  he  was  in  that  awkward  situation,  when  a  man  finds 
it  difficult  to  If^ugb,  and  when  it  is  yet  expected  that  he  should  do 
MK  The  efforts  of  old  Humphries  in  this  way  were  very  unhappy. 
His  laughter  died  away  in  a  hoarse  chuckle ;  a  gurgling,  gulping 
sound  filled  his  throat;  and  the  poor  fellow  turned  away  to  conceal 
tears. 

^  And  when  will  he  be  bung  T'  asked  one  of  the  villagers. 

'^Friday — Friday  next,**  replied  one  of  the  soldiers,  gruffly; 
^ and  that's  giving  bun  ad — d  sight  too  much  time  for  any  prayer 
that  be  oan  make.  I'm  for  having  it  soon  over.  Just  the  same 
with  «ther  people  as  with  myself.  No  long-winded  speeches^ 
•ayL" 

^  Only  three  days  I**  continued  the  villager.  ^  Well,  it's  a  great 
pity,  for  he  used  to  be  a  mighty  good  man,  and  quite  a  gentleman. 
And  then  there*8  his  daughter.  Miss  Satharine— poor  girl,  I  wander 
if  die  knows  it?** 

^  I  reckon  she  does,'*  said  another  of  the  vilUgers^  ^  for  I  seed 
(he^fiun^y  coach  drive  in  not  an  hour  after  the  guard  brought  him ; 
and,  thoi^h  I  didn*t  see  who  was  in  it,  yet  I  s'poee  it  couldn't  be 
nobody  but.har*" 

'^Tesy  she's  come,"  said  the  soldier  who  had  just  spoken,  *"  and 
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Bbe's  been  to  l^e  major,  beg^ging  him,  I  sappoee,  for  loercjr.  But 
it's  all  in  my  eye  and  Bet^  Martin — the  major  cant  Mp  her 
much." 

^*  Yet  they  did  say  that  Major  Proctor  had  a  Jikmg  for  the 
young  lady.  '  Maybe  he  might  do  much  on  her  behalf  for  the 
father.'* 

•  "  He  can't,  even  if  he  would,"  said  the  soldier ;  **  the  order 
comes  from  Lord  Comwallis  himself  and  it's  as  p'inted  as  a  bagiiet, 
and  jist  as  positive  as  old  Jamaica.  The  colonel  has  dona  all  h6 
could.  He's  let  the  girl  go  to  her  father,  and  she  was  with  him 
when  I  left  the  garrison.  She's  going  to  put  herself  under  guard 
the  same  as  her  father,  to  be  with  him  all  the  time." 

^Poor,  poor  girl,"  muttered  old  Humphries,  hastily  turning 
away.    "  Bless  me,  where's  Bella  f    Here,  Bella,  my  dear !" 

Taking  a  parting  draught,  the  soldiers  first,  and  then  the 
villagers  withdrew.  The  old  man  proceeded  to  &sten  the  doors ; 
and  when  this  was  securely  done,  the  younger  Humphries,  who 
had  been  waiting  and  watching,  concealed  in  an  inner  apartment^ 
made  his  appearance  before  his  &ther.  It  was  a  meeting  of  rejcMO- 
ing  as  well  as  regret ;  for  the  old  man  was  proud  of  his  son,  and 
loved  him  .not  less  than  his  daughter.  There  were  loi^  stoiiea 
told  between  them  which  do  not  concern  this  narrative.  But  all 
relating  to  Colonel  Walton,  his  daughter,  and  the  danger  before 
him,  was  drunk  in  by  the  son  with  a  greedy  interest  He  ascer- 
tained the  place  of  the  colonel's  imprisonment;  and  found,  to 
his  great  regret,  that  it  was  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  itselC 
It  was  there,  and  there  only,  that  Katharine  could  see  him.  it 
was  there  that  she  watched  and  wept  with  her  father  now ;  and 
the  soul  of  the  proud-spirited  girl,  mortified  in  many  respects, 
was  humbled  to  the  dust  as  ^e  contemplated  the  degrading 
doom  which  he  was  destitied  to  underga  Death  on  the  battle- 
field would  have  been  honourable  death,  in  her  estimation;  and 
though,  even  now,  he  was  to  perish  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
that  cause,  sacred  and  lofty  as  it  was,  could  not  lessen  her  horrol 
of  that  disgrace  which  such  a  mode  of  death  brought  with  it  The 
infamous  hangman,  the  defiling  rope !  The  aristocratic  •education, 
the  proud,  unbending  spirit  of  the  noble  girl,  revolted  whenever 
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filu)  tLouglit  upou  iu  She  shuddered  to  survey  the  picture  which 
her  imiiginatioa  continued  to  describe  before  her.  She  shuddered 
and  lay  convulsed  at  the  feet  of  her  fiither. 

She  waa  permitted  to  remain  with  him  throughout  the  day,  but 
was  compelled  to  leave  him  at  a  certain  hour  every  night  This 
was  an  indulgence  of  Major  Proctor,  who  sympathized  with  her 
sufferings  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
honourable  gentleman.  He  deplored  and  disapproved  of  the 
judgment  of  Comwallis ;  but,  according  to  that  strict  military 
etiquette,  upon  which  no  officer  insisted  more  rigidly  than  Proctor, 
he  forbore  any  utterance  of  opinion  in  respect  to  his  superior's 
prooeedingsi  and  only,  while  he  resolved  to  obey  them  rigidly,  pre- 
pared to  temper  his  severity  with  all  the  softening  indulgence 
which  was  left  discretionary  with  him.  Katharine  felt,  and  looked 
her  gratitude — ^her  consoiousness  of  his  delicacy  and  forbearance. 
Still,  it  pained  her  pride  to  be  dependent^  even  to  a  degree  so 
•mall,  upon  her  country's  enemy.  She  felt  this  humiliation  also, 
but,  with  a  proper  good  sense,  yielding  to  circumstances,  she  showed 
no  sign  <^  such  a  feeling. 

Humphries  gathered  these  particulars  from  his  father  and  sister. 
He  learned  that  even  at  that  moment  Katharine  was  at  the  garri-  . 
son  ;  that,  as  the  gates  were  closed  at  ten  o'clock,  she  would  then 
be  compelled  to  leave  it ;  and  readily  conjecturing  that  she  had 
noade  arrangements  for  remaining  at  Dorchester  during  the  night,  he 
now  felt  desirous  of  finding  out  her  place  of  residence.  There  was, 
however,  but  one  ready  mode  of  msJdng  this  discovery,  and  as  the 
night  was  dark,  and  the  object  worthy  the  risk,  with  a  bold  deter- 
mination, he  made  his  arrangemente  to  lurk  around  the  gate  of  the 
fortress,  until  she  should  make  her  appearance.  He  could  then 
foUoir  her  at  a  safe  distance,  and  thus  find  out  her  abode. 

No  sooner  determined  than  acted  upon.  He  sallied  forth,  and, 
by  a  cinmitous  route,  reached  the  point  of  observation.  Here  he 
nraited  not  long  before  the  old  family  coach  made  its  appearance ; 
and,  in  half  an  hour  after,  two  ladies,  escorted  by  as  many  officers, 
appeared  from  the  entrance.  The  ladies  were  assisted  into  the  car- 
riage, the  officers  returned,  the  gates  were  again  closed,  and  the 
vehicle  wheeling  about  to  pursue  its  way,  when  Humphries,  who 
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had  sheltered  himself  behind  a  tree  close  in  the  neighboQiftood, 
now  boldly  leaped  forward,  and  mounting*  behind  the  ooaeh,  was 
carried  along  with  it 

They  alighted,  as  he  had  anticipated,  at  the  lonely  dwelKngof  old 
Pryor.  The  sturdy  landlord  himself  came  forth,  and  pushing  aside 
the  negro,  assisted  the  ladies  from  tiie  carriage.  They  entered  tlie 
house,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  flumphries  followed  them. 
The  moment  that  Pryor  was  disengaged,  the  partisan  sought  him, 
and,  in  private,  unfolded  himself  to  the  pleasantly  astonished  land- 
lord. A  few  moments  more  gave  him  an  htterview  with  Katharine 
and  her  aunt  The  guise,  garb,  and  expression  of  the  latter,  were 
stiff  and  <^d-maidish,  as  usual  Not  so  with  the  former.  Her  eye 
was  wild,  her  hair  disordered,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  step 
quick  and  convulsive,  while  her  lips  firequently  quivered  with  the 
thrilling  thoughts  that  were  present  and  working  in  her  mind* 
She  hurried  forward  to  meet  Humphries  upon  his  entrance ;  seiaed 
his  hand  witb  unstudied  and  earnest  warmth,  and  hailed  him  as  a 
friend — as  one  sent  from  Singleton. 

**  I  cannot  talk  to  you  yet,''  said  she,  brokenly,  **  I  must  wait  fi>r 
breath ;  but  I  am  glad — oh,  very  glad  to  see  you." 

^Sit  down,  Kate,  my  love,"  said  the  old  lady ;  ^'you  fiitague,  you 
aflSict  yourself  my  dear." 

She  sank  obediently  into  the  chair;  but  again  immediate^ 
started  up,  and  approached  the  partisan. 

^  I  cannot  sit — I  am  in  no  want  of  rest,  and  have  no  time  for  it 
Oh,  Mr.  Humphries !  tell  me — speak  to  me — ^say  what  is  the  hope 
you  bring  me  t" 

**  M^'or  Singleton—" 

She  interrupted  him. 

"Ay — ^Robert — I  look  to  him  to  save  me — to  save  my  fidher 
Where  is  Robert  now  ?" 

"  In  the  Cypress,  Miss  Katharine — I  come  from  him  now  T 

"Thank  God !  He  has  not  deserted  me— he  will  not  desert  me  P 

"Never,  Miss  Katharine,  Fll  answer  for  it;  the  major  ia never 
the  man  to  desert  you,  or  anybody — never." 

"I  know  it — I  know  it,  Mr.  Hamphries.  Ton  do  his  nobh 
heart  only  justice  when  you  say  so.     He  wil)  not  desert  i 
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inH  not  deisert  mj  fiither.  But  I  most  go  to  aim — ^I  mwt  ne  hiny 
thiB  very  night  He  must  tell  me  what  he  can  do — what  he  will 
try  to  do  for  me — ^in  this  horrible  neoeaaity.  He  muM  show  me 
that  he  will  save  my  father.'' 

And  aa  she  spoke,  she  haBtily  retied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet ; 
and  her  whole  manner  was  that  of  one  foH  of  resolution. 

^  Why,  what  would  you  do,  my  oUld  f '^  asked  her  aunt 

•*  Go  to  Robert  Singleton." 

•*  My  child,  don't  think  of  it — ^remember,  you're  a. lady — ^ 

**  A  woman — a  daughter!"  she  replied,  almost  ieroely.  ^ I  have 
no  feais — I  should  have  no  scruples.  If  there  be  danger  or  re- 
proach, I  will  risk  it  all  for  my  father.  You  fear  not^  Mr.  Hun- 
phries,  to  conduct  me  to  your  leader  ?" 

**•  It^s  an  ugly  road.  Miss  Katharine,  for  a  lady — mwd  and  water, 
bog  and  bush,  and  mighty  crooked." 

"  Is  that  all !  shall  such  things  keep  me  back  from  my  duty, 
when  all  depends  on  it  ?  Oh,  no !  These  are  trifles — your  diffi- 
culties I  fear  not"  Then,  turning  to  her  aunt,  who  had  now  risen 
'  and  seized  her  arm  persuasively — *^  Oh  !  scruples,  aunt^  soreples^ 
Do  you  think  I  see  and  feel  these  things,  when  I  see  death  and 
dkhononr  both  sitting  on  our  hearth !  I  must  go  I" 

^  The  major  will  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Katharine,  Vm 
^rtain ;  and  no  harm  can  come  of  your  going.  I  can  guide  you 
to  the  spot,  dark  or  daylight,  just  the  same ;  and  Fm  close  and 
cautious  enough  about  danger.    But  you'll  have  to  ride  horseback." 

^I  can  do  it — I  can  do  it,"  she  cried  eagerly ;  ^  thai  will  be  no 


^  Then  we  must  get  you  a  saddle  from  Piyoiv-^that's  eaay  enomgh 
too ;  for  I  know  he's  got  one,  and  he'll  be  quick  to  let  you  have  it" 

^See  to  it — see  to  it  at  once,  Mr.  Humphries,  I  pray  you.  Let 
there  be  no  delay." 

Humphries  hurried  off.  The  aunt  strove  to  change  her  resolve^ 
but  the  fearless  girl  was  inflexible. 

*  Robert  Singleton  knows  me,  aunt — ^thank  God  1  I  know  him* 
If  I  did  not,  I  might  listen  to  you  now.  Knowing  him,  I  freelj 
«nifide  my  name,  my  life,  my  honour  to  his  keeping.  I  have  no 
fesrs^— none.    But  since  he  has  come— eince  I  have  heard  ins 
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namv,  and  seen  bis  measenger — ^I  hav«  hopee — ^many  hopes — good 
hopes — sweet  hopes.  He  will  saTe  my  fathei  -—he  will  tiy  with  all 
his  souli  and  with  all  his  strangth ;  aad  God  must — God  will — 
prosper  him  !*' 

Such  was  the  strain  with  which  she  rejected  her  aunt's  entreatiesy 
and  persisted  in  her  determination*  When  Humphries  reappeared 
with  Pryor,  'announcing  his  determination  to  depart^  the  old  lady, . 
finding  she  could  not  change  the  resolution  of  her  niece,  was  for 
going  along  with  her  in  the  coach ;  but  Humphries  resisted  the 
>i>gg*^tion  as  impracticable. 

^  We  can't  run  the  old  coach  into  the  bush,  if  an  enemy  pops 
into  the  road,  ma'am ;  and  it's  a  chance  we  may  have  to  do  that 
before  we  get  to  the  Cypress,  even  at  this  time  of  night  The 
fewer,  the  easier  to  hide ;  the  smaller  the  bundle,  the  less  the 
hole  to  coyer  it  It  won't  be  an  easy  journey,  ma'am,  no  how, 
IteUyou," 

The  old  lady  was  soon  discouraged,  and  consented,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  to  the  arrangement  which  separated  her  from 
Katharine.  The  latter  was  soon  ready,  and  carefully  muffled  up ; 
she  was  conducted  by  Humphries  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  where 
his  own  horse  had  bcien  concealed,  and  to  which  spot  Pryor  had 
promptly  carried  that  intended  for  the  maiden. 

They  rode  with  spirit^  and  soon  reached  the  swamp.  Humphries 
carefully  chose  a  path,  which,  if  more  direct,  and  more  exposed  to 
detection,  was,  at  leasts  far  more  easily  travelled  than  that  which 
he  usually  pursued.  He  conducted  her  into,  safe  concealment  along 
the  little  rising  ridge  of  sand  which  Davis  had  previoudy  chosen 
for  his  pn^sed  fight  with  Hastings.  Here  he  persuaded  b<  r  to 
remain,  until  he  should  go  to  the  camp  and  conduct  Singleton  to 
her.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so ;  the  arrangement  was  more 
agreeable  to  her  in  many  respects,  as  it  spared  her  the  toilsome 
journey  through  the  worst  portions  of  the  swamp,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  promised  her  that  privacy  in  her  interview  with  Single- 
ton, which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  its  pro- 
gress. 

In  leaving  her,  Humphries  saw  no  impropriety.  He  knew  not 
of  any  danger  in  the  swamp  to  her  ;  and  she  was  quite  too  moob 
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abeorbed  in  the  thought  of  her  father's  danger,  to  thinlc  for  a  angle 
instant  on  the  subject  of  her  own  position.  The  spot,  too,  upon  which 
she  stood  had  nothing  terrific  in  its  aspect  The  trees  were  few, 
and  not  gloomy  like  those  of  the  swamp.  The  stars  shone  down 
freely  over  the  banl:,  and  the  light  was  sweet,  though  Cnirt,  as:  it 
fell  glistening  over  the  white  sands  upon  which  she  stood,  and  waa 
freely  reflected  from  the  glazed  green  of  the  leaves  that  hung 
circling  about  her.  Alighting  from  her  horse,  her  trusty  companion 
&8tened  him  to  a  hanging  bough,  and  promising  to  return  quicUy, 
rode  onward  to  the  camp. 

He  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  she  heard  the  rustling  of  the 
bushes  behind  her.  She  turned  towards  the  spot,  and  beheld  a 
gigantic  figure  emerging  from  the  <iop»e.  The  intruder  was  the 
maniac  Prampton.  His  fierce  habits,  wild  aspect,  dismal  shriek, 
and  soiled  and  tattered  garments,  were  enough  to  startle,  not  a 
timid  maiden  only,  but  a  bold-spirited  man.  Katharine  might 
have  been  alarmed  even  more  than  she  was,  had  he  appeared  to 
her  as  he  usually  appeared  to  others.  But  a  singular  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  him.  His  step  was  irresolute — his  V 
manner  shrinking — his  countenance  full  of  awe.  He  continued, 
however,  to  approach ;  and,  though  really  apprehensive,  the  maiden 
firmly  held  her  ground,  looked  steadily  upon  him,  and  neither 
screamed  nor  spoke.  But,  as  he  continued  to  advance,  though 
slowly  and  respectfully,  she  gave  back  before  him.  He  then  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  strain  which  confotinded  and  astonished  her. 

^  Fly  me  not,  sweet  spirit — leave  me  not  in  darkness— ^hear  me 
— scorn  not  my  prayer — I  kneel  to  you — I  pray  you  for  pardon — 
have  I'not  loved — have  I  not  revenged  you?  Yon  know  it — ^you 
feel  it — you  have  seen  it — ^fly  me  not — I  will  do  more — I  swear 
it  on  my  knees.    Look." 

The  maniac  was  prostrate  before  her — his  face  prone  in  the  dust 
—his  hands  clasped  above  his  head — his  tones,  when  ho  spoke, 
subdued,  and  full  of  humility.  She  was  more  terrified  at  what 
■he  saw,  as  it  was  now  evident  that  she  was  alone  with  a  mad- 
mah. 

In  this  way,  crouching  towards  her,  he  continued  to  rave,  address 
ing  her  as  an  angel-— as  one  departed — and  reminding  her,  aa  hit 
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wife^  of  therbAppinesB  which  they  had  known  together-^the  lore 
they  had  borne  each  other,  and  which  he  prayed  her  stiU  to  cherish 
Gor.himjn  heaven.  Approaching  footsteps  startled  him  just  as  he 
bad  partly  risen  to  his  knees,  and  while  he  was  still  imploring  her 
aftar  this  fashion.  The  noise  brought  to  him  a  momentary  con- 
sciousness. He  seemed,  at  once,  to  realise  his  mistake ;  and,  with 
his  fearful  laugh,  bounding  away,  he  was  sheltered  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bush  before  Singleton  and  his  comrade  had  yet  reached  the 
spot  where  the  latter  had  lefib  the  maiden. 

Humphries  kept  aloof,  while  Singleton  met  his  cousin.  The 
scene  was  short  between  them,  but  how  full  of  all  that  was  sadly 
sweet — ^all  that  was  exciting  to  both  I  She  rushed  towards  him 
as  soon  as  his  person  was  distinguished. 

^  Oh,  Robert !  I  have  come  to  you  a  beggar — a  woe-begone  beg- 
gar. I  have  no  hope  but  from  you — no  confidence  but  in  you. 
To  you — to  you  only — I  bend  my  thought — I  turn  my  eye— I 
look  for  life — my  life,  my  father's  life — all.     Save  him — ^saVe 

^  For  this,  Elatharine,  hav«  I  come.  If  I  can  save  your  &ther. 
even  though  at  the  hazard  of  my  own  life,  I  shall  do  so.  Tou 
have  my  pledge  for  this." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Robert!  my  heart  thanks  you.  But  what 
is  your  hope,  your  plan? — ^Tell  me  all,  that  I  may  calculate  on 
your  chances,  that  I  may  note  their  progress,  that  I  may  pray ! 
that  I  may  assist,  if  assist  I  can,  in  a  work  which  calls  for  men — 
fodr  manhood  only." 

The  question  troubled  Singleton.  What  could  he  tell  her  ?  He 
)iimse]f  knew  little  as  yet  of  the  true  condition  of  things  in  Dor* 
Chester.  No  time  had  yet  been  allowed  him  to  devise  a  scheme 
or  take  a  step  in  its  execution.  He  told  her  this,  and  she  heard  him 
with  impatience. 

**  But  something,  dear  Robert^  must  be  done,  and  quickly.  Do 
not  be  cold,  I  pray  you — do*  not  deliberate  toe  long,  or  nothing 
will  be  done.  Hear  m€^  Rol)ert — hear  me  but  a  while.  Tou  came 
to  me  a  suitor — you  said  you  loved  me,  and  I  beUeved  yoi^ 
Robert.'' 

He  took  her  hand.    She  continued — 
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"  I  believed  you,  and  I  was  pleased  to  beUive.  Ify  pride  and 
ihy  heart  both  rejoiced  in  my  oonqnest :  but  tliis  I  said  not — ^tbis 
I  showed  not  to  you.  I  did  not  Fejeot,  though  I  did  not  leoeke 
your  prayer.  Now,  hear  me — my  hand  is  in  yoiars — it  w  yoitn — 1 
give  it  to  you  in  love,  in  pledge,  in  true  affection— it  is  yours,  and 
J  am  yours  ibr  ever.  Only  save  my  Mher^-Hwy  to  me  that  you 
vrill  save  him ;  and  heieTinlEis  solemn  -  piace — ^these  dark  trees, 
and  the  spectre^Kke  stars,  only  looking  wanly  down  upon  tn,  and 
bearing  witness — I  aYQw  mj^dL^oux-JEifiarryoura,  at  any  moment 
after,  that  you  shall  name,  to  bind  me  stioh  for  ever.^ 

He  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips^he  kept  it  therQ  Ibr  a  moment 
— then  releasing  it^  replied — 

^  And  does  Katharine  Walton  think  to  buy  me  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  sacred  duty  f  Am  I  not  come  to  save  your  father  ? — to 
save  or  perish  with  him  ?  This  was  my  resolve  when  I  sued  for 
leave  to  pursue  the  guard  which  brought  him  to  the  village.  Even 
your  love  will  fiul  to  add  anything  of  strength  or  spirit  to  my  de- 
termination. It  is  an  oath  in  heaven,  Katharine,  and  my  life  for 
his,  whether  you  love  or  hate,  whether  you  receive  or  reject  my 
prayer.** 

'^  Noble,  unselfish  I — ^true  friend,  brave  cousin  !  You  will  do  all 
for  me ;  you  are  determined  to  make  me  and  mine  your  debtor. 
Ton  will  not  be  bought  by  the  hand  which  I  have  placed  in  yours 
— ^which  you  have  sought  for  years — as  you  would  leave  me  free  i/ 
still  to  any  choice  upon  which  my  heart  has  been  set  Tou  are 
too  proud,  too  noble  to  take  advantage  of  my  necessities.  But  I 
will  not  be  outdone  thus.  I  will  now  become  the  suitor  in  turn ; 
and,  Robert)  if  the  poor  charms  and  the  humble  virtues  of  Katha- 
rine Walton  be  not  all  gone,  in  the  eyes  of  her  cousin,  she  offers 
them  all — all,  without  pledge  of  service,  without  hope  of  recom- 
pense, without  anything  in  return,  but  the  noble  heart  and  the 
true  hand  which  he  once  proffered  to  her.*'  / 

Singleton  caught  the  high-minded  and  beautiful  woman  in  his 
arms:  the  first  sacred  embrace,  the  first  mutual  kiss  of  requited 
love,  hallowed  and  terminated  the  scene  between  them. 

Bfi  rode  forth  with  her  on  the  way  to  Dorchester,  taking  a  <nr- 
eaitoua  route  in  his  progress,  and  leaving  her  to  the  conduct  of       * 
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Hmnpbri^B  as  thej  came  in  sight  of  ihe  village.  On  their  way, 
be  gave  her  a  certain  message  which  she  was  to  bear  to  her  father, 
—containing  advice  and  instructions  for  his  government.  He  also 
suggested — more  to  satisfy  her  impatience  than  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  their  adoption — various  plans  of  rescue.  Having  a  per- 
fect reliance  on  the  skill  and  courage  of  her  lover,  not  less  than 
upon  his  affections,  she  became  more  soothed  and  satisfied  by  what 
she  had  heard.  Her  hopes  grew  active  and  warm,  and  her  san- 
guine thought  abeady  bdield  the  freedom  of  her  doomed  sire,  ob- 
tained by  the  powerful  ann  of  her  adventuvous  lover.  Let  us  bo4| 
however,  antidpata  events. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

••OodtpMdt]Mfood«Bd««vMr!  foritstaadt 
An  •ftTDOtt  of  luooaH ;  tbiu  nrtii«  ttiiTM 
8d11  hcpafWl,  wUa  smmI  lio]wlMi.** 

'jThe  next  nigbt  found  Singleton  himself  in  the  village,  fie 
could  not  be  persuaded  by  Humphries  to  keep  away.  The  house 
of  old  Pryor,  who  was  ready  for  any  uproar,  received  him ;  and 
ihere,  concealed  even  from  Aunt  Barbara,  he  contemplated  the 
prospect  before  him,  and  devised  more  fully  his  plans  for  the  rescue 
of  his  uncle.  His  fair  cousin  was  in  the  same  dwelling,  and  he  en- 
gaged her  company  at  such  brief  moments  as  he  could  steal  from 
his  labours,  and  she  from  the  presence  of  her  aunt  Humphries 
was  in  the  village  also,  having  his  hiding-place  in  his  fiiiher's  stable- 
loft.  Obeying  his  instructions,  Davis  c«ne  to  him  there  late  the 
same  night,  and  once  more  found  himself  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
fiiir  coquette,  Bella.  The  ixoose-Oreeker  turned  upon  her  an  un- 
friendly shoulder,  and,  humbled  as  she  had  b^n  by  drcum- 
stances,  of  which  Davis  knew  nothing,  his  conduct  distressed  her 
to  a  degree  which  she  could  not  conceal.  She  tamed  away  to 
conceal  her  tears,  and  the  heart  of  the  trooper  smote  hiiL.  When 
she  retired,  Humphries  bluntly  asked  Davis  why  he  was  so  rough 
to  his  sister.  The  subject  was  a  delicate  one ;  but  the  person  ad 
dressed  was  a  plain-spoken  fellow,  who  did  not  scruple  at  any  time 
to  speak  what  he  thought  Accordingly,  he  went  over  briefly  the 
whole  course  of  difficulty  between  them,  and  particularly  insisted 
upon  the  preference  shown  to  Hastings. 

"  But  he's  a  dead  man ;  there's  no  fear  of  him  now." 

^'  I  never  was  afeard  of  him,  Bill ;  but  then  I  didn't  love  him ; 
and  the  girl  that  did  can't  love  me,  for  there's  nothing  alike  be- 
tween us." 

^€^  pshaw,  man !  but  she  didn't  l>ve  him,  you  see,"  said  the 
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other.  ^  I  know  all  about  it.  A  g^rVs  a  girl,  and  there's  no  help- 
ing it — she  will  be  foolish  sometimes.  There's  none  of  them  that 
don't  like  a  dozen  chaps  hanging  at  their  skirts — that's  the  fun  of 
the  thing  with  them ;  and  Bella  is  just  like  all  the  rest  But  the 
gai  is  good  stuff  after  all,  you  see ;  for  though  I  did  think  when 
Hastings  was  danoiiig  about  her  that  she^'had  a  liking  for  the  fel- 
low, I  soon  found  out  that  she  liked  somebody  else  all  the  time." 

"You  don't  say  sol  Whof  demanded  the  other,  violently 
and  hurriedly,  as  if  taking  the  alarm  anew  at  the  prospect  of  a 
rivalry,  which,  whatever  might  be  his  cause  of  anger  with  the 
girl,  he  had  no  desire  to  hear  o£ 

"  A  man,"  replied  Humphri«a  oooUy* 

"  Oh,  speak  out.  Bill.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care.  I  shouldn't  quar- 
rel with  him  for  it" 

"  No,  I  reckon  not  when  you  know  hlno.    His  name's  Davis." 

"What  Davis?" 

••John." 

"Who — what— why,  you  don't  mean  me T 

"  You're  mighty  dull,  John  Davis,  for  a  man  that's  seen  so  much 
of  the  world.  That's  you,  for  oerUin^-^goepel-tnie,  now,  as  I  tell 
you.  Bella  Humphries,  my  sister  that  is,  has  really  a  greater 
liking  for  you,  in  your  way,  as  a  man,  and  a  good  swamp-sucker, 
than  for  any  other  man  body  that  I  know  ot" 

"  But  Bill,  old  fellow,  you're  joking  now ;  it's  all  fun  and  fool- 
ishneae.  How  do  you  know,  now  ?  what  makes  you  think  so  f 
and  chuckling  and  sidling  cloee  to  his  companion,  Davis  wound 
his  arm  affeotionately  round  the  neck  of  Humphries  as  \.  listened 
to  this  narrative,  and  put  his  doubting  inquiries  in  reply. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?    I'll  tell  you." 

Humphries  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  aooouni  of  the  dia- 
logue between  Bella  and  Mother  Blonay,  prior  to  the  assault  of 
Hastings  upon  the  former.  We  Aeed-  not  describe  the  joy  of  Da- 
vis on  the  recital.  That  very  night  an  interview  between  the  co- 
quette and  her  lover  put  all  things  right  between  them. 

"  But  you  were  cross,  Bella,  you  know ;  and  then  you  took  suob 
pains  to  please  that  fellow." 

"Yes,  I  was  foolish,  John ;  but  you  know  you  had  no  patieDoe' 
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I' if  I.oalj'  looked  ftt  any  other  body  tlMin  youiself,  you  were  all 
in  a  blace,  and  spoke  so  angry  that  you  frightened  me  more  Atkn 
onee.  But- you  Won't  be  an^  with  me  again,  and  I  promise  FU 
k>Te  you  always,  and  yon  only.** 

Davis  made  similar  promises,  and  both,  perhi^,  kept  theia 
With  this,  however,  we  have  nothing  now  to  do.  Enough  tb^t 
the  Goose^Oieeker  and  his  sweetheart  were  put  in  requisition  for 
the  contemplated  rescue.  Other  persons  in  tbe  village,  known 
whiga,  were  also  entrusted  with  parts  of  the  general  performanoe ; 
and,  in  the  brief  space  of  time  intervening  between  the  arrival  of 
Singleton  in  Dorchester,  and  the  day  of  execution,  a  bold  scheme 
hikl  been  prepsired  for  the  rescue  of  the  destined  victim.  The  par- 
tisan discovered  that  the  whole  force  of  Major  Proctor  at  the  gar- 
rison scarcely  exceeded  the  command  of  a  captain ;  sixty  regulars 
was  the  estimated  number  given  him  by  Humphries.  The  greater 
part  oir  these  would,  in  all  probability,  form  the  escort  of  tbe  solemn 
prooession ;  and  these  were  too  numerous,  too  well  armed,  and  too 
weU  drilled  for  Singleton's  litUe  force  of  thirty  men,  unless  he  ooold 
form  a  scheme  of  surprise,  by  which  to  distract  their  attention  and 
defeat  their  unanimity.  The  plan  was  suggested  by  old  Fryer, 
and  its  boldness  won  the  confidence  of  our  hero. 

"  Here's  the  road.  Major  Singleton,  you  see — ^here's  the  red  clay 
hill,  and  here's  the  blasted  tree  that's  borne  better  fruit  than  was 
ever  bom  on  it*  Here  comes  the  red-coats,  d — n  'em,  I  say.  Now, 
look  here — ^here's  the  bush,  thick  enough  on  both  sides  to  cover  a 
troop  quietly.  You  fix  your  men  here,  and  here,  and  here ;  and 
the  guard  comes;  and  here's  the  captain-— he's  in  the  centn?. 
What  do  you  want  then  f  Something  to  natake  a  noise  and  a  con- 
fnsion,  is  it  f  Well,  you  must  begin  with  the  crowd ;  them  that's 
got  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  that  goes  only  to  look  on: 
there'll  be  enough  of  them.  Begin  with  them,  I  say ;  only  get 
them  frightened,  and  when  once  the  fright  begins*  it  goes  like 
wildfire  in  dry  grass — it  goes  everyit^ere.  First  the  people,  then 
the  soldiers,  all  get  it ;  and  them  that  don't  scamper  will  be  sure 
to  be  very  stupid.  When  that's  done,  all's  done.  Then  you 
tumble  amoDg  'em,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  cutting  «p 
snd  cutting  down,  shouting  and  screaming  all  the  while,  till  you've 
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done  as  mnoh  m  you  think  will  answer.  Thatfs  what  you  wanti 
laitr 

**  Tea,  let  us  once  create  the  panic  without  hreaking  our  own 
little  force  for  the  purpose,  and  we  will  then  take  advantage  of  it 
The  odds  then  will  not  he  so  great,  and  the  proe{>eot  of  success  no 
kmger  doubtful.** 

Such  was  the  reply  of  Singleton,  whose  previous  sug^;estions 
Pryor  had  only  adopted  and  reiterated  in  his  long  and  prosy 
speech.  The  old  man,  hitching  up  his  waistband  with  a  most  pro- 
voking gravity,  approached  the  chair  where  the  pailasan  sat^  and 
whispered  a  single  sentence  in  his  ear. 

'^  Can  you  do  it — will  you  do  it  T  was  the  quick  inquiry  of  Sin- 
gleton. 

"lean— I  will." 

**Then  set  abdut  your  preparations  directly,  and  I  shall  prepare 
for  the  rest." 

There  was  no  time  for  delay,  and  that  night,  after  the  return  of 
Katharine  from  her  customary  visit  to  her  fiither.  Singleton  sought 
her  in  private.  She  was  hopeful,  but  doubtful.  The  manner  and 
the  words  of  her  lover  strengthened  and  assured  her. 

*^  Katharine,  1  have  strong  hopes — ^very  strong  hopes,  though  we 
depend  greatly  on  drcumstances.  We  have  many  agents  at  work, 
and  you,  too,  must  contribute.  You  must  go  to  'ITie  Oaks*  to- 
iiight,  and  provide  horses,  as  many  as  possible,  and  of  the  fleetest. 
We  shall  probably  want  Uiem  all.  Have  them  sent,  by  daylight, 
to  the  little  wood,  just  above  the — ^ 

'  He  paused,  and  his  cheek  grew  pale.  She  understood  the  occa- 
sion of  his  pause.  But  her  spirit  was  strong,  greatly  nerved  for 
the  neciessity ;  and,  at  the  moment,  masculine  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

^  The  place  of  execution — ^the  gallows — you  would  say.  Qo  on, 
go  on,  Robert    Let  me  hear — ^let  me  do." 

"  Yes ;  there — in  the  little  wood  above— 4  shall  station  trusty 
men  to  receive  and  dispose  of  them.  This  you  must  do— and  do 
quickly ;  and  this  is  all — all  that  you  will  be  required  to  perform. 
To  me,  and  others,  you  must  leave  the  rest  Gk),  now,  Bjite,  and" 
*<^he  passed  his  arm  about  her,  and  his  voice  grew  tremulous — ^'^l 
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shall  not  again  see  you,  Kate — ^my  own — iity  lore — until  it  is  all 
over.    If  I  fail — " 

"  You  must  not  &il,"  ghe  cried^  hurriedly,  starting  froni  his  esi- 
brace»  and  looking  alm^t  sternly  into  his  cpuntsnane^.  '*  You 
must  not  fail,  Robert ;  rather  than  that->hear  me^mv,1ather  mi|it 
not  die  in  shame — the  gallows  must  not  pollute  hib — ^the  rope 
most  not  dJBhon\>ur  his  neok.  There  is  an  alternativ^^^^i  dr^ftil 
alternative,  Robert — but  still  an  alternative."  She  p|t  her  hand 
upon  the  pistols  at  his  side,  as  she  .concluded  the  sei^noe,  wildly, 
but  in  a  voice  subdued  to  a  whisper,  ^*  K  he  must  die,  there  is 
another  mode — another.  Only  do  not  hesitate,  Aobert;  if  yo« 
cannot  save  him  from  death,  you  may  from  dishoLour.  Fear  not 
to  spare  him  the  shame  which  is  worse  than  death  to  his  spirit, 
and  quite  aa  dreadful  to  mine.** 

She  threw  her  araia  around  his  neck,  and  sobbed  audibly  for 
an  instant 

«  And  if  I  fall,  Kate— " 

''In  life  or  death,  Robert^  I  am  only  yours."  She  had  with- 
drawn her  free  from  his  bosom  as  she  spoke.  Her  glisteniiig  eyeS| 
with  a  holy  earnestness,  were  fixed  upon  his  own,  and  truth  waa 
m  all  their  language.  How  holy,  how  swe^t,  how  ennobling,  how 
^ndeiurin^  waa.  the  one  kiss^the  ^tasf  embrace  they  lx)ok  that 
night!  That  night,  preceding  a  day  of  so  much— of  such  an 
awful — ^iqterest  to  ihem  both.  A  hurried  word  of  mutual  encou- 
ragement— ^a  parting  prayer,  sent  up  in  unison  to  Heaven  from 
their  mutual  lips  and  united  spirits — and  they  separate^ — ^the 
one  to  pray  for  that  success  for  which  the  other  was  appointed  to 
fight. 

From  this  conference,  the  partisan  proceeded  to  another  wiih 
his  coadjutors,  Humphries  and  Davis.  The  whole  plan  was  then 
matured,  and  Bella  was  made  a  party  to  the  labour  by  her  brother. 
His  instructions  to  her  were  simple  enough. 

"Bella,  you're  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  church,  just  before  day- 
light T 

"*  Afraid,  brother  William  I  No,  Fm  not  afraid ;  but  what  am  I 
todothereT 

Go  there  by  daydawn,  and  go  up  to  the  steeple." 
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"  But  bow  am  I  to  get  ID  r 

"^  ThroQgh  the  window ;  the  door  will  be  locked  fast  enough,  and 
no  getting  the  key  out  of  old  Johnson^  hands.  Oet  m  at  the  win- 
dow, whicV  jou  can  do  easy  enough,  and  keep  quiet  until  you  see 
the  soldlera  parching  off  with  the  coloneP 

«wenr< 

*'  Wateh  tj^^m — you  can  see  everything  easy  enough  from  the 
tower.  Lo^  to  the  red  hill,  and  when  you  see  then^  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  it^set  the  bells  a-going  as  hard  as  you  can,  as  if  yon 
were  ringing  ibr  dear  life ;  and  ring  away  until  you  can't  ring  any 
teore, — ^you  m^  then  stop.  That's  all  you've  got  to  do.  Will 
you  do  it  r 

«*  But  what's  it  for— whatV  the  good  of  it  P 

«*No  matter — I  can't  tell  you  now;  but  it  must  be  done  by 
somebody,  and  you're  the  best  one  lodo  it  WQl  you  promise  me  f 
— ^now  come,  be  a  good  girl,  Bella,  and  Fll  tell  John  Davis  aH 
about  you." 

the  girl  promised,  and  the  conspirators  th«i  proceeded  to  other 
preparations,  which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  com|rfete  succete 
of  their  enterprise.  They  had  all  returned  to  the  ^wamp  long 
before  the  daylight  opened  upon  them. 
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Tis  the  \mt  thai,  slid  the  strife  musf  :jnM| 
Soon  to  oar  peril,    fiat  the  heart  is  firm— 
The  rigM  rnmcU  eet^ihe  eleel  prepared. 
And  the  thought  hopefal  of  our  fall  iiiooeea. 
The  gods  befriend  and  aid  aa,  as  we  serre. 
And  batOe  fer  the  right » 


Thb  day  dawned  beautifully  and  brightly.  The  son  rose  wilh< 
out  a  cloud  darkening  his  upward  progreaa^  and  the  richly  varie- 
gated woods  gladdened  in  Lis  beams.  The  air  was  balmy,  and 
the  wind  silent.  The  quiet,  slumberous  day  of  the  intense  sum- 
mer,  unbroken  by  warning  or  discordant  sounds,  and  alive  only  in 
the  cheering  scream  of  the  bird,  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  in- 
sect, seemed  but  indifferently  to  accord  with  the  bitter  and  the 
gloomy  purposes  of  man.  It  was  the  day  of  purposed  execution. 
How  little  did  the  spirit  of  the  unconscious  and  thoughtless  nature 
harmonize  with  that,  having  an  immortal  hope  and  destiny,  yet  so 
bent  upon  earthly  strife,  so  busy  with  its  foolish  passions !  Alas ! 
that  man  should  take  so  few  lessons  from  the  sweet  ministers  of 
God — the  bird  and  the  flower — sent  for  his  pleasure  and  his  profit, 
and  which,  ministering  innocently,  by  song  and  sweety  to  his  hap- 
piness, should  yet  so  commonly  fail  to  teach  him  innocence. 

A  sad  scene  was  going  on  in  the  cell  of.  the  destined  victim. 
His  daughter  kneeled  beside  him  at  daylight  in  his  prison.  She 
had  cheered  his  solitude  with  the  sunshine  of  her  own  sweet  and 
gentle  thoughts — she  had  whispered  hope  in  his  ears  when  he 
himself  refused  to  hope.  She  had  forgotten  her  own  griefs  while 
ministering  to  his — and  this  is  the  reward  which  ^rtue  always 
brings  to  duty.  How  happy  was  she  thus  to  minister  1  how  point- 
less wa»  the  shaft  o£  fate  to  him,  while  thus  he  listened  to,  and  felt 
her  tribute  ministry  I  In  that  hour,  if  he  did  not  hope,  he  at  least 
felt  free  from  all  the  humiliating  emotions  of  despair.  What  if  the 
22* 
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doom  came — what  if  he  suflfered  the  cruel  iDdignity  and  the  painful 
death — had  he  not  heard — did  he  not  feel,  deep  in  his  soul,  the 
prevailing  force  of  those  prayers  which  the  lips  of  his  innocent 
child  sent  up  for  him  momently  to  Heaven  ? 

"'  Yet,  do  not  flatter  yourself  too  much,  my  dapghter,^  he  said  to 
her,  in  reply  to  one  of  her  uttered  anticipations  of  relief  from 
Singleton.  ^  You  must  not  persuade  me,  at  least  I  must  be  pre- 
pared ;  and  though  I  shall  certainly  contribute  all  in  my  power  to 
co-operate  with  Robert  in  any  «*ffort  which  he  shall  make,  I  must 
L^t  the  less  prepare  to  encounter  the  last  trial  as  unavoidable. 
Bobert  will  Ho  what  he  can,  I  feel  satisfied.  But  what  of  that  ? 
ilis  force  is  small,  inferior  to  that  which  guards  me,  and  despera- 
tion only  may  avail  iii  what  he  attempts." 

**  And  he  will  be  desperate,  &ther ;  he  will  not  strike  feeUy,  or 
heartlessly,  or  hopeleasly.  Oh  no !  I  know  he  will  not.  He  is 
resolved  with  all  his  resolve,  and  you  know  his  spirit  He  does  not 
say — ^he  will  not  tell  me  what  he  intends ;  but  his  eyes  are  so  earnest, 
and  he  looks  1  Gould  you  but  have  seen  him,  ftither,  when  he  pro- 
mised me  to  save  you,  your  hope  would  be  like  mine ;  you  would 
not,  you  could  not,  doubt  that  he  would  do  it" 

''  I  do  not  dottbt,  my  child,  that  hd  will  try—" 

*"  And  if  Robert  tries,  father--" 

He  interrupted  her  sanguine  apeeoh  and  the  implied  tribute  to 
her  lover,  folding  his  arms  about  her  neck,  as  she  knelt  beside  him, 
and  placing  his  lips  upon  her  forehead. 

""  You  are  a  devoted  girl,  and  Robert  may  well  love  you,  my 
child.  Tell  me,  Katharine — ^it  will  do  me  good  to  know  that  his 
affectioDa  are  yours,  and  that  you  have  not  been  unmindful  of  his 
worth." 

^  How  eovld  I — how  t  Have  we  not  known  bira  long  enough, 
my  father!" 

''God  bleas  you,  Kate— God  bless  you !  This,  if  I  perish,  would 
still  be  a  redeeming  pleasure,  as  I  should  then  know  him  to  be  well 
rewarded,  and  be  sure  that  I  leave  yon  with  a  protector.  Your 
loves,  my  child,  are  hallowed  with  my  blessings,  with  the  pmyero 
for  your  good  of  one  who,  in  a  few  hours,  may  be  in  the  ] 
ofGodbimselC" 
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She  ohmg  to  him  like  A  despairing  iB&iit 
**  Speak  not  thtiSy  mj  (kthw — ^let  me  hope— <io  not  make  me 
djobt  that  yoi   will  be  saved — that  the  bitter  cup  will  paw  by 

*<  Hope— hope  ya^  my  ohild*^it  ia  your  duty.  Hope  ib  one  of 
life*ft  best  allies — ^the  first  to  comei,  the  hist  to  desert  us.  But  I  need 
not  tell  you  to  hope.  Yon  cannot  help  it  Hope  and  virtue  are 
twins^  and  inseparable ;  the  one  never  flies  until  tlie  other  deserts 
tlie  heart    There  is  no  despair  for  the  good." 

**  I  believe  it — ^I  trust — and  you,  Uxs  hope,  qay  father,  if  this  be 
true.  I  feel  it  in  my  soul,  even  as  if,  at  this  moment,  I  beheld  it 
with  my  eyes.  A  good  spirit  at  my  heart — God's  spirit — ^is  there 
to  assinre  me  of  ray  hope.'' 

Thus  chee^  and  cheering,  the  two,  interrupted  only  occasion- 
ally by  the  entrance  of  the  colonel's  sister,  conversed  togeth^  from 
day%ht  until  the  i4>proaching  noon.  But,  as  the  hour  drew  nigh 
assigned  for  the  execution — when  the  danger  began  to  assume,  as 
it  were,  a  bodily  form,  and  pressure ;  Uie  thoughts  came  thick  to  the 
mind ;  the  doubts  grew  strcmg  and  oppressive  about  the  heart;  the 
fears  seized  upon  the  flickeni^  foncies ;  and  imagination,  painting 
in  vivid  colours  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  the  approaching  time, 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  maiden,  greatly  served  to  overthrow  all  the 
stability  of  her  resolve — all  the  fine  soothing  of  her  hope.  She 
moaned  aloud  as  she  clung  now  to  the  neck  of.  her  &ther.  In  that 
moment,  the  nature  of  the  man  grew  active,  and  the  oootrast 
betwoen  the  two  would  chiim  tlie  art  of  the  painter  to  embody  to 
the  eye ;  and  the  strong  hnaginatioa,  only,  could  depiot  it  to  the 
mind  of  one  not  beholding  it.  He,  who  had  wiapt  with  her  before^ 
was  now  ereot  and  strong.  H  it  was  not  hope  that  strengthened,  it 
was  the  courage  and  high  resolve  of  fine  moral  character,  strong  in 
Donsdous  integnty — strong  in  reserve — ^that  lifted  up  spirit  and 
form  alike,  defyingly,  in  the  fiice  of  death.  It  is  a  noble  pioturs^ 
that  of  a  brave  man  looking  out  upon  danger,  and  fearlessly  pre- 
paring for  its  approach.  •  It  is  a  painfully  sweet  picture  that  of  the  / 
frail  womaiv-storm-heaten,  sterm-hroken,  hke  a  flower  stricken  to 
the  earth,  and,  in  its  weakness,  compelled  to  rest  upon  4ts  hoioai; 
but  stall  smtlinijf,  still  cheering,  still  giving  forth  love  and  woidnp. 
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even  as  the  flower  gives  fort^  peifame,  and  ready  to  share  the  {at« 
which  it  dreads,  but  which  tt  has  not  the  strength  to  avert 

Such  was  the  picture  in  the  dungeon  of  Colonel  Walton.  Hm 
masculine  spirit  was  already  composed  for  the  final  trial — thv  laet 
struggle  of  life  with  its  uncompromising  enemy;  The  man  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  death  with  unshrioking  resolution  ;  the  gentleman, 
with  grace  and  dignity :  and  when,  entering  his  dungeon,  Major 
Proctor  came  to  hie  prisoner — ^his  own  eyes  suffused,  and  hm 
deportment  that  of  one,  himself  a  victim — a  victim  certainly  to  hu- 
miliation and  griel — to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  hour,  he  met 
the  unshaken  glance  and  oarnage  of  one  who  seemed  rather  a  con- 
queror than  a  condemned. 

"•  Leave  us,  but  a  few  moments,  and  let  ray  servant,  Caesar,  be 
summoned,  if  you  please.     He,  only,  will  attend  me." 

Proctor  bowed,  and  departed.  **  Father—oh  1  my  father — ^it  is 
not  the  hour — it  is  not  time  yet— do  not  go — ^not  yet !  Robert  may 
not  be  ready — ^not  quite  ready.  He  has  to  come  from  the  Cypres 
— he  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  will  want  all  the  time  he  can  get" 

She  clnng  to  him,  as  if  to  keep  him  back.  Her  eyes  were 
starting  from  their  sockets,  bloodshot  and  wandering.  Her  words 
came  chokingly  f0rth--^her  frame  was  convulsed  and  shivering; 
her  whole  manner  that  cf  one  in  whose  mind  reason  and  opposing 
apprehensions  were  earnestly  at  strife  for  the  ascendency.  He 
lifted  her  from  the  floor  as  if  she  had  been  a  child— his  own  nerves 
untrembling  all  the  while.  He  lifted  her  to  his  lips^  and  calmly 
kissed  her  cheek.  The  act  itself  told  more  than  words.  He  had 
treated  her  as  a  child,  and  she  miderstood  the  gentle  form  of  that 
rebuke.  She  tried  to  compose  herself  and  her  words,  though 
equally  broken  and  incoherent^  were  far  more  subdued  in  their 
uttanmce.    How  tender — how  holy  was  that  brief  communion  1 

^^  Katharine,  be  firm,  my  child — be  firm  for  my  sake.  Be  firm 
,to  pray — ^to  pray  for  my  rescue ;  nor  for  that  alone — ^you  must  be 
-firm  to  act" 

She  grasped  his  hand,  and  looked  inquiringly 
'    "*  Robert,"  he  continaed,  as  she  listened—'*  Robert,  with  that 
good  sense  which  distinguishes  his  proceedings  always,  has  told 
yotttaothing  plainly  of  his  present  plan.    He  knew  that  yoa  oould 
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not  well  comprdtend  military  particulars^  and  that  you  would 
better  be  satislied  with  hid  own  general  assurance,  than  if  he  ha(^ 
undertaken  to  show  you  those  arrangements  which  you  must  ye 
fail  to  appreciate.  To  teach  only  a  part  of  his  design,  would  be  tc 
leave  the  inquiring  mind  doubliul  of  the  rasL  I  can  oonjecturCi 
the  design  which  he  has  in  view,  in  part  at  least — and  the  horses 
which  you  were  required  to  send  him,  he  has  doubtless  prepared 
in  readiness  for  me  along  the  road,  in  the.  event  of  his  rescuing  me. 
It  is  for  you  to  contribute  something  to  the  same  object  He 
could  not  venture  acro^  the  bridge,  jftnd  he  therefore  made  no 
arrangements  in  that  quarter,  should  it  suit  me  to  shape  my  flight 
to  that  side  of  the  river— a  desperate  man,  most  desperately  bent, 
I  may  i)e  disposed  to  push  through  my  enemies,  even  where  they 
are  thickest.  In  that  event,  there  should  be  horses  there  also. 
You  must  see  to  this,  for  your  aunt  has  none  of  the  necessary 
energy.  Your  firmness  must  do  this,  even  aow.  Take  the  car- 
riage there,  and  there  remain  with  iL  It  may  be  all  to  me,  and 
the  trust  is  now  with  you." 

The  object  of  Walton  was  not  expressed  to  his  daughter.  He 
bad  no  real  idea  that  he  should  need  any  such  assistance ;  but  he 
well  knew  that,  by  the  employment  of  her  mind  at  the  most  peril* 
ous  moment,  in  a  labour  of  seeming  necessity,  he  shoukl  divest  it 
in  reality  of  its  own  griefs.  Throw  responsibility  upon  the  young 
mind,  if  you  ^would  seek  to  strengthen  it  This  was  his  design ; 
and  its  effect  was  instant  The  belief  that  on  her  resolution  and 
aciion,  now,  so  much  was  to  depend,  alone  restored  and  strength- 
ened  her.  Yet  she  could  not  so  soon  recover,  and,  taking  her  last 
embrace  almost  in  a  convulsion,  she  was  hurried  away  by  her 
aunt  from  the  mournful  dungeon,  a  few  moments  before  Uie  officer 
appeared  to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  place  of  doom.  Major 
Proctor  himself  forbore  to  attend  the  execution.  He  assigned  the 
ta&k  to  an  inferior  officer,  his  duty  not  requiring  his  personal  pre- 
sence. A  strong  guard  was  detached  from  the  garrison,  and  the 
sad  procession  emerged  at  midday  from  the  gates. 

Major  Singleton  had  well  devised  his  plans,  and  prepared,  as 
fully  as  in  his  power,  for  the  due  execution  of  his  purposes.  He 
had  brought  his  troop  before  daylight  to  the  spot  assigned  tbem«. 
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To  thoed  who  know  the  ^nnd,  his  arrangement  will  be  readily 
comprehended.  To  thoee  who  do  not,  a  few  words  maj  be  neces- 
sary, and  will  certainly  sofiSce  for  explanation.  The  road  at  the 
pcnnt  of  execution  was  on  the  easy  ascent  of  a  small  clay  hiU.  The 
woods  were  thick  on  either  hand.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  wood, 
a  few  yards  below  the  gallows,  a  small  track — a  common  wagon 
or  neighbonrhood  road — wonnd  into  the  forest,  making  a  tnm 
within  a  few  paces  from  the  main  path,  which  effectually  concealed- 
it  at  that  distance  from  the  sight  In  this  sheltering  place,  one 
half  of  Singleton's  troop,  well  mounted  and  ready  for  the  charge, 
lay  concealed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  road,  dosely  hid- 
den in  the  wood,  some  thirty  paces  above,  another  portion  of  his 
force,  similarly  posted  and  prepared,  stood  in  Waiting  for  the^ignal; 
Three  chosen  riJQemen  were  assigned  trees  at  different  points  (A  the 
wood  on  either  iiand,  commanding  the  scene  of  execution.  They 
were  closely  embowei^  in  the  foliage ;  and  the  trees  interrening, 
effectually  secured  them  from  the  sight,  even  though  the  report  of 
their  pieces  indicated  the  direction  in  which  they  harboured.  Their 
horses  were  hitched  to  swinging  boughs  in  the  wood  behind  th^m, 
ready  for  thdr  flight  the  moment  their  task  should  be  finished. 
Singleton  himself  led  the  party  destined  to  make  the  first  charge. 
To  Humphries  the  other  body  was  assigned.  No  instructions  were 
omitted,  necessary  to  bring  about  concerted  action ;  and  the  minut- 
est directions — aye,  even  to  the  rifleman  who  was  require  to*  lead 
the  fire — were  insisted  upon  by  the  young  but  thoughtful  partisan. 
Such  being  the  preparation,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  plan  failing 
from  hurry  or  want  of  coolness. 

The  litde  coquette,  whom  the  restoration  to  the  good  regards  of 
John  Davis  had  made  the  most  obliging  little  creature  that  the  vil- 
lage had  ibr  some  time  known,  did  not  forget  the  part  which  had 
been  assigned  her  in  the  duties  of  the  day.  Clambering  over  the 
ipraves,  with  some  little  feminine  trepidation,  she  made  her  way  into 
ehe  church,  and  bom  thence  into  the  steeple,  while  the  stars  were 
fet  shining  palely  in  the  heavens.  She  had  her  dread  of  ghosts,  for 
•he  had  heard  a  thousand  stories  of  their  nocturnal  habits;  but  then, 
she  recollected  John  Davis,  who  had  given  her  a  parting  admonition 
to  do  ably  the  task  assigned  her.     John  Davis  stood  to  h«r  at  Ui«l 
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momenrt  in  the  place  of  a  principle ;  and,  like  many  thousand  othen 
of  both  sexes,  she  always  understood  her  dutiea  beet  when  they 
cam<$  throttgh  certain  lips,  and  were  insisted  upon  by  a  certain 
preacher.  Man-worship,  in  those  times,  as  at  present,  was  not  un- 
commonly mistaken  for  the  most  profound  womhip  of  Ood. 

Here  she  watched  patiently  and  long.  Day  came,  and  from  the 
tower  looking  forth,  she  beheld  his  rising  light  witii  a  feeling  of 
relief,  tf  not  of  joy.  The  first  fiiint  blush  that  drove  aw»y  the  stars 
from  the  east,  almost  won  her  worship  on  this  occasion ;  not  only 
because  it  relieved  her  gloomy  watch,  but  because  of  its  own  beau- 
ty. How  natural  is  the  worship  of  the  sun !  How  idle  to  wonder 
at  the  pagan  who  sees  in  it  the  embodied  god  of  his  idolatry !  He 
speaks  for  a  God  in  all  his  aspects,  and  is  worthy  of  homage,  not 
only  as  he  so  greatly  ministers  to  man,  but  as  he  is  worthy  of  the 
Creator. 

Patiently,  hour  after  hour,  until  the  approaching  noon,  did  the 
giri  continue  dosei  concealed  in  the  steeple,  awaiting  the  moment 
which  should  call  for  the  execution  of  her  duties.  And  it  came  at 
liist  Tbe  painful  and  mournful  notes  of  the  military  music 
reached  her  ear,  and  the  gloomy  procession  emerged  from  the  gate 
of  the  garrison  beneath  her  eye.  First  came  a  small  guard,  then 
the  prisoner,  attended  by  a  clergyman;  and  then  the  main  body  of 
the  guard  marching  on  either  hand.  As  the  fearful  notes  resounded 
through  the  village,  its  inhabitants  came  forth  in  groups,  joining 
the  melancholy  march,  and  contributing  by  their  numbers  to  its 
imposing  solenmity.  The  prisoner  was  much  beloved  in  the  vil- 
lage and  its  neighbourhood,  even  by  those  who  bad  taken  sides 
with  the  imrader;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  alone  made  the 
hope  more  strong  and  active  in  the  bosom  c€  Singleton,  that  his 
plan  must  be  successful.  He  felt  assured,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
^mmotion,  none  of  the  natives  would  interfere  to  prevent  the  fes- 
cue of  Wahon  or  assist  in  his  recovery. 

The  heart  of  Bella  Humphries  thrilled  fearMly  as  she  watched 
the  procession.  The  impa^ng  martial  array,  the  gorgeous  uniform 
of  the  British,  their  fine  regular  movement,  close  and  well  arrayed 
order,  and  gleaming  bayonets,  struck  terror  to  her  hearty  while 
ibey  aroused  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  mind.     Her 
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tadc  was  to  watch  ui^il  the  cavalcade  should  reach  a  oertain  ppinty 
which,  (rem  her  elevated  position,  she  could  easily  behold  over  the 
trees.  She  was  then  to  sound  the  tocsio,  and  thus  famish  the  ex- 
pected si§pal  to  all  the  conspirator&  Firmly,  though  treniblingly, 
she  looked  forth  upon  the  array,  which  she  could  readily  distinguish 
in  all  its  parts.  There  was  the  prisoner,  seated  in  the  degrading 
oart ;  there  was  the  priest  beside  him ;  there  the  different  bodies 
of  soldiers;  apd  there,  hanging  upon  the  skirts,  or  crowding  upon 
the  sides  of  the  meUncholy  procession,  came  the  vilkgers  and 
countiy  people.  She  could  even  distinguish  Blonay,  and  his  hag- 
like mother,  trudging  sk>ng,  at  a  hurried  pace,  in  the  front  of  the 
procession.  The  old  woman  hung  upon  the  arm  of  her  son,  who 
seemed  but  partially  disposed  to  carry  such  a  burden*  The  savage 
had  not  lost  a  single  feature  marking  his  old  identity.  He  was  the 
same  lounging,  shuffling,  callous  wretch  that  we  have  before  known 
him ;  and  his  slow,  indifferent  movement — ^for  here  he  had  no  mis- 
chief to  perform — was  the  subject  of  rebuke  with  his  own  mother. 

"  Come  now,  Ned,  my  boy — move  a  bit  faster,  will  you !  The 
people  are  coming  close  behind,  and  we  shall  see  nothing  if  they 
get  before  us." 

^^Why,  what^s  to  see,  mother!  Adrat  it,  there's  nothing  so 
much  in  a  fellow  banging,  IVe  seen  more  than  one,  and  so  have 
vou." 

^*  That's  true,  Ned ;  but  still  I  like  it,  and  I  don't  care  bow  many 
of  these  great  folks  they  string  up  among  the  trees.  I  hate  'em  all, 
Neddy,  boy ;  for  all  of.  (them  hate  you.  They  keep  you  down,  my 
son — they  trample  upon  you — ^tbey  laugh  at  you,  and  their  best 
word  to  you  is  a  curse.    God  curse  'em  for  it;  I  hate  'em  all.'' 

*^  Adrat  it,  but  you  can't  hang  'em ;  and  so  what's  the  use  to  talk 
about  it  f" 

**  If  I  could  I"  she  muttered  bitterly  between  her  closed  teetli. 
Hie  son  replied  with  a  laugh,  concluding  the  sentence-r- 

""The  trees  wottM  be  full  of  such  fruit." 

"  Aye,  that  they  would ;  and  Tve  tried  for  the  power — Fve  asked 
A>t  the  power  over  them,  but  it  hasn't  c(Mne  to  roe.  I've  got  out 
of  my  bed  at  midnight,  iprhen  the  night  was  blackest,  and  Fve 
sailed  upon  the  bad  spirits  to  come  to  me,  and  help  me  to  my  re- 
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vaug!^  en  them  that  have  Boomed  you,  and  spit  upon  you,  and 
called  you  by  Bcornfttl  names ;  but  I  had  no  learnuig,  aud  so  Uie 
eyil  ones  came  not  to  my  aid,  though  I've  looked  for  'em,  and 
longed  for  'em,  aud  wanted  'em  badly.*^ 

She  spoke  in  a  language  of  disappointment ;  her  looks  and  man- 
'  ner  both  corresponding  with  the  chagrin  which  her  words  expressed. 
Yet  she  ciNnpiained  unjustly.  The  spirits  of  evil  had  been  serving 
her  to  the  utmost  extent  <^  their  power ;  but  with  the  vulgar  mind, 
always^  the  power  must  have  a  body  and  a  sign  to  the  external 
senses,  before  its  presence  will  be  reeognised  or  understood. 

The  ill-iavottfed  son  chuckled  at  the  disappointment  ahe  express- 
ed ;  and,  with  a  taste  differing  from  her  own,  coi^atulated  her 
upon  their  indulgent  absence. 

**  Adrat  it,  mother,  but  they  would  have  been  ugly  company  if 
they  had  come ;  and  I'm  mighty  ghid  they  didn't  Hsten  to  you. 
They  would  ha'  m^.  the  cabin  too  hot  to  hold  usk" 

"•  Fear  not ;  for  they  say  that  the  person  who  calla  them  can 
keep  them  down,  and  make  'em  only  do  what's  wanted.  I  wasn't 
afn^ ;  they  wouldn't  have  seen  ue  tremble  if  they  had  eome,  even 
at  midnight,  when  I  called  them.  But  there  goes  another  that 
ought  to  be  strapped  up  toa  He's  another  great  man  too,  and 
has  aearlet  cushiona  in  his  pew  at  church,  while  I  must  sit  on 
the  bate  bench  in  the  aisle,  as  if  in  Ood's  house  some  are  to  be 
poor,  and  some  rich.'* 

^  Adrat  ity  mother,  hush,  or  they'll  hear  you.  Gome  this  side, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  crowd — here  to  the  left." 

^  Don't  carry  me  where  I  can't  see.  I  want  to  see  everything, 
and  you  must  get  me  a  place  on  the  hill." 

""  Why,  that  will  be  close  by  the  tx«e." 

^  That'ff  what  I  want  I  want  to  see  hia  mouth  when  the  cart 
moves  off." 

^  D — n  my  heart,  if  I  stand  there  with  you ;  I'll  go  higher  up ; 
and  so  must  you.    You'll  only  be  in  the  way,  mother,  to  jo  there." 

*^  But  there  I  will  stand,  for  my  eyes  are  bad,  and  I  can't  see 
farther  off^  You  can  leave  me,  if  you  don't  like  it  I  can  stay  by 
myself." 

^  Adrat  It,  so  I  will.    I  can  see  very  well  at  a  hundred  yards ; 
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that's  nigh  enough  for  mo ;  and  I  dont  like  to  go  too  ni^  wfaen' 
people*8  in  the  notion  of  hanging.     It  aint  Bafe.*^ 

He  hurried  the  beldam  to  the  bill  assigned  for  the  place  of  exe» 
cution.  A  few  paces  only  separated  her  from  the  fatal  tree ;  and 
she  saw  all  the  draired  points  distinctly.  The  prooession  moved 
on ;  the  crowd  gathered ;  the  tree  was  before  the  doomed  victim ; 
and  the  offioer  in  command  riding  up,  ordered  a  halt  before  it,  and 
proceeded  to  make  Ms  arrangements,  when  the  bell  sounded :  a 
single  stroke  and  then  a  pause — as  if  the  hand  grew  pained  kame* 
diately  a^r.  That  stroke,  however,  so  single,  so  sudden,  d*ew 
every  eye,  aroused  all  attention ;  and  coniing  immedialely  upon 
the  solemn  feeHngs  induced  by  the  approaching  scene  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  spectators,  it  had  the  effect  of  startling,  for  an  instant,' 
all  who  heard  it 

But  when  it  was  repeated — when  the  painftil  clamour  grew  quick 
and  violent,  and  the  rapidly  dashing  metal  thundered  forth  a  reck- 
less, nnn^lated  peal,  varying,  yet  continuotts — ^the  suipriae  was 
complete.  In  that  moment,  a  new  terror  came,  close  following  upon 
the  first  The  signal  had  been  heavd  and  obeyed  by  the  other  con- 
spirators, and  wild  cries  of  men,  women,  and  children,  coming  from 
Dorchester,  aroused  in  painAd  astonishment  those  forming  the  pro- 
oession, s(Miers  as  well  as  people.  The  oause  of  the  alarm,  in 
another  instant,  seemed  explained  to  the  wondering:  multitude,  as 
they  looked  towards  the  village.  A  sudden  rush  of  •  fkune — a*  wide, 
high  column — rose  from  its  centre,  and  ascended  into  the  calm 
atmosphere,  like  a  pyramid.  Another  and  another  body  of  flam  a, 
in  different  directioaB,  and  the  now  disdngnished  oiy  from  the 
village,  announced  it  to  be  on  fire.  The  crowd — each  individual 
only  thinking  of  his  family  and  household  goods— 4>roke  on  every 
side  through  the  guard  clustering  «round  the  priaoner ;  heedless 
of  the  resistance  which  they  offered,  and  all  unc.  nscious  of  the  pre» 
sent  danger.  In  that  moment,  while  the  alarm  was  at  tie  highest, 
and  M  the  offioer  struggled  to  keep  his  ranks  unbroken,  the  rifle  of 
one  of  the  marksmen  in  the  tree4op  singled  him  out  as  a  victim, 
and  he  fell  beneath  the  unerring  aim  which  the  rifleman  had  taken 

It  was  then  that  the  bugle  of  Singleton  sounded — a  clear,  qniok^ 
and  lively  note.    That  pf  Humphrieis  on  the  opposite  quarter^ 
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fasponded,  and  the  chai^  of  tbe  paitlflan  fbtiow^dd  doM  upon  it. 
The  officer  next  in  oominaad  to  him  who  had  fidl^,  however  80^ 
prised,  cooUjr  enough  prepared  to  do  hie  duty.  He  closed  his  men 
itfound  the  prieoner  with  the  fint  appearatice  of  danger,  and  when 
die  mshkig  horses  were  heatd  trooping  from  the  woods,  he  boldly 
fieused  in  the  direction  of  tbe  expeeled  enemy. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant  The  brands  had  been  well 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  old  Prfor;  and,  with  the  feeling 
of  a  true  patriot,  his  own  dwelling  had  bet^a  chosen  by  him  the 
very  fint  for  destruction.  Ho  had  piled  the  resinous  and  rich 
hghtwood  in  every  apartment  He  had  filled  it  with  combustiblee, 
and  had  so  prepared  it,  diat  the  blato  must  be  sudden,  and  t!ie 
xxnflagration  oomplete.  Three  ot^er  houses  were  chosen  and 
prepared  in  like  manner ;  and,  once  ^ited,  their  possessors  rushed 
away  to  the  place  of  execution,  crying  their  alarm  aloud,  and  add- 
ing to  the  wfid  confusion. 

Their  cries  resounded  violently,  with  a  new  and  more  emphatic 
burst,  as,  coming  out  of  the  village,  th^  appeared  upon  the  road, 
just  as  the'  bugle  of  Singleton  had  sounded  for  his  charge.  Thb 
brave  partisan  had  bent  all  his  energies  to  hi9  putpose,  and  he  now 
gave  all  his  spirit,  and  all  his  strength,  to  its  manfbl  completion. 
His  first  pkngefrom  the  coppice  placed  him  in  firont  of  a  presented 
bayonet.  Quick  as  thought,  he  wheeled  his  steed  to  the  right, 
tivoiding  the  lunge  which  earned  the  soldier  forward.  While  the 
fore  feet  of  the  animal  were  yet  in  air,  he,  as  suddenly,  wheeled 
him  back  again,  and  bis  hoo&  were  beaten  down,  with  all  hw 
weight,  upoo  the  body  of  the  soldier,  who  lay  crushed  ax<d  writh 
ing  under  hia  legs. 

This  movement  had  broken  the  bristling  line,  in  ti.e  centre  of 
whidi  the  strong-limbed  partisan  now  found  himself.  He  did  mA 
stop  to  calculate.  In  action,  alone,  lay  his  hope  of  safety  or  success. 
He  was  penetrating  the  square  in  which  his  uncle  was  a  prisoner. 
'Hie  fiital  cart  was  before  hsm,  and  this  was  enough  to  give  new 
vigour  to  his  effort  Right  and  left,  his  heavy  sabre  descended — a 
sweeping  death,  defying  the  opposing  steel,  and  bidng  fatally  al 
every  stroke.  He  was  well  supported  by  his  men,  and,  though  not 
oce-half  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he  had  already  gained  a  deeid- 
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ed  advantage,  and  made  aotne  pvogrees  towards  hia  objeot,  when 
Uie  ohai^e  of  Humphries  followed  up  hk  sncoess.  The  Hent^nant 
hurried  over  the  ground,  cheering  and  shouting.  An  old  woman, 
feebly  tottering  to  the  roadside,  stumbled  along  the  path,  but  he 
did  not  pause  in  his  progress.  Indeed,  he  oould  not  The  troop 
followed  him — horseman  after  horseman  went  ot^  the  prostrate 
body,  grinding  it  to  the  earth,  until  there  was  as  little  hunaan  in  its 
appearance,  as  there  was  in  the  heart  of  its  owner.  She  gave  but 
one  cry — ^a  dreadful  scream.  It  chilled  the  heart  of  the  brave 
trooper,  as  the  hoo&  of  his  steed  went  down  upon  her  breast  He 
knew  the  voice — ^he  heard  the  words — and,  hag  as  she  wa%  foul 
and  Doalignant,  the  appeal  to  her  scm,  in  the  last  accents  of  her 
hps,  was  touching  in  the  extreme.  It  was  bis  name  that  sh«  cried 
in  her  death  struggle— and  Blonay  heard  theory.  He  emeiged 
from  the  bush  wh«re  he  had  been  sheltered ;  but,  when  the  con* 
.test  was  clear  before  him,  he  again  sank  bade  He  was  cool 
enough  to  see  that  nothing  oould  save  the  beldam — he  was  calcu- 
lating enough  to  risk  nothing  in  an  effort  so  hopeless.  Stealing 
along  the  wood,  however^  he  unslung  his  rifle,  freed  his  knife  from 
the  sheath,  and  prepared  to  take  any  possible  advantage  which  the 
progress  of  circumstances  might  afford  him. 

The  fight  grew  fearful  around  ilie  cart  in  which  the  prisoner  sat» 
The  clergyman  leaped  into  the  crowd,  dreading  that  conspicuous- 
nesB  in  the  affny  which  the  sitnation  gave  him.  Colonel  Walton, 
alone,  remained  within  it  He  had  arisen,  but  his  hands  were  tied ; 
and,  though  his  feet  were  fr«e,  he  yet  Mi  that  his  position  waa 
much  more  secure,  as  long  as  the  sabre  only  was  employed,. than 
it  would  be,  without  weapons,  and  having  no  use  of  his  hands,  in 
the  me/ee,  and  under  the  feet  of  the  horaes.  But  he  shouted 
encouragingly  to  Singleton,  who,  indeed,  needed  now  no  other  encour 
ragement  than  his  own  fierce  phrensy.  The  fiiry  that  impelled  him 
looked  lik^  madness.  He  seemed  double-armed  and  invulnerable. 
More  than  once  had  a  strong  combatant  opposed  him,  and  hope* 
lessly.  He  had  ploughed  his  way  through  the  living  wall,  witli  a 
steel  and  strength  equally  irresistible. 

**  Courage,  uncle — courage !  Can  you  do  nothing  for  jown^tf 
\nd,  striking  as  he  spoke,  down  went  another  soldier. 
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**  1  am  tied,^  was  the  reply  as  quickly.  Ii.  the  next  moment^ 
leaping  from  his  horse  into  the  centre  of  the  vehicle,  Lance  Fiamp- 
ton  applied  his  knife  to  the  cords. 

^  Hurrah !"  was  the  cheering  cry  of  the  partisans,  as  the  prisoner 
dapped  his  h^nds  in  the  air,  showing  their  enlargement  A  s<^dMr 
seized  the  horse  which  drew  the  cart,  by  the  bridle,  and  taming 
his  head  among  the  crowd,  sought  to  lead  him  off.  But  the  sabre 
of  Singleton — seemingly  aimed  at  the  soldier,  who  dodged  it  by 
sinking  down  while  yet  holding  upon  the  bridle — was  adroitly 
intended  for  the  horse.  It  went  resistlessly  throngh  his  neck,  and, 
fiilling  among  the  crowd  about  him;  the  animal  struggled  in  tlie 
agonies  of  death,  still  farther  adding  to  the  confusion. 

Walton  at  this  moment  sprang  from  the  cart,  and  the  partisans 
gathered  around  him.  The  gtiard,  considerably  diminished,  now 
collected  for  a  charge;  but  the* pistols  of  the  partisans,  which  they 
could  now  safely  venture  to  employ,  were  brought  to  bear  opon 
them.  They  rec(nled,  and  in  the  moment.  Colonel  Walton  gained 
the  cover  of  the  wood ;  another  found  him  mounted  :  and,  rushing 
forth,  with  a  wild  shout,  he  gave  the  enemy  an  ideft  of  the  presence 
of  some  fresher  enemy.  This  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  the 
completion  of  the  confusion.  They  gave  back — at  first  they  merely 
yielded — then  they  broke ;  and,  as  die  partisans  beheld  their 
advantage,  and  pressed  on  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  dismem^ 
bered  guard  fled  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

^  Back-^back  !^  cried  Singleton,  to  his  men,  as  they  were  pre* 
paring  to  piirsue.  ^  Enough  has  been  done  for  our  purpo0e-*-let  us 
hazard  nothing  in  pursuit'' 

Then  turning  to  Ck>]onel  Walton,  in  a  tew  brief  words,  he  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  rescue,  but  urged  his  immediate  ftight 

^  Humphries,"  cried  he  to  that  officer,  ^*  conduct  Colonel  Walton 
to  tlie  Cypress  instantly.  I  follow  you  with  the  men.  Nay,  lii^er 
not  (or  me,  there  is  more  to  be  done  if  we  delay.  I  will  collect 
the  troop." 

Tliey  would  have  paused,  Colonel  Walton  in  particular — who 
seemed  determined  to  share  01  the  risks  to  which  Singleton  was 
subjected ;  but  the  latter,  at  once,  put  on  the  autliority  with  which 
he  Wis  invested,  and  sternly  commanded  immediate  and  implicit 
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obedience  to  his  orders.  There  was  no  fiirther  delay.  Walton 
was  soon  out  of  flighty  while  Singleton,  collecting  his  scattered 
troops,  followed  hard  upon  his  footsteps.  They  fled  in  season — 
just  as  Major  Plnoctor,  who  hi^l  now  become  fauiiliaj*  with  the 
cause  of  alano,  and  sallied  forth  with  all  the  remaining  garrison, 
emerged  from  the  village. 

The  Briton  found  only  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  guard ;  and 
it  was  not  his  policy  to  pursue,  with  so  small  a  force  as  that  under 
his  orders,  an  enemy,  of  whose  strei^h  he  knew  nothing  and  who 
was  flushed  with  recent  rictory. 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Dorchester.  The  victory  was  with 
the  partisans,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  it  Five  of  their  men  were 
shun  outright,  and  an  equal  number  wounded.  The  battle,  so  long 
as  it  ksted,  had  been  sanguinary  in  the  extreme ;  nor  did  it  termi- , 
nate  altogether  with  the  actual  conflict  The  flames  which  had 
ushered  in  the  conflict,  continued  to  rage  long  after  it  was  over ; 
and  one-half  of  the  beautiful  town,  by  dose  of  day,  lay  in  ashes. 

How  sweet  was  the  meeting  of  the  father  with  his  child,  the 
^Vj  of  peril  now  safely  over,  in  the  deep  recess  of  the  Cypress 
&wamp  I  There,  on  the  first  tidings  of  the  advantage  gained  by 
her  friends,  she  had  repaired  in  the  hope  to  meet  him.  Nor  had 
she  sought  him  there  in  vain.  He  himself  bore  her  the  first  tidings 
of  his  safety ;  and,  convulsive  with  joy,  and  ahnost  speechless,  she 
hung  upon  his  neck,  feeble  and  fainting,  with  not  strength  enough 
to  speak  her  emotions.  But  when  she  loo>^  round  and  saw  not 
her  lover,  tlie  thought  of  his  danger — the  doubt  of  )iis  safety — 
awakened  all  her  anxieties  anew,  and  brought  forth  all  her 
strength. 

''  TeU  me  that  he  is  safe— Robert** 

**  He  is,  and  will  soon  be  here.'* 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  He  came,  guidmg  her  to  the  spot 
where  her  fiist  pledge  to  him  had  been  given — where  the  fiiat  kiss 
of  true  love  had  been  exchanged  between  them.  The  pledge,  under 
better  auspices,  was  gratefully  renewed. 

^  And  you  are  now  mine — mine  for  ever,  my  owa  Katharine.** 

**  Yours — ^youis  only,  and  for  ever." 

The  eye  of  a  father  looked  on,  »nd  sanoticned  the  fond  embraoe 
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which  rewarded  the  partisan  for  hk  peril,  and  the  maiden  for  her 
firm  and  filial  devotion. 

''But  this  is  not  a  time  for  dalliance,  mv  Ejitharine.  It  is 
enough  that  I  am  secure  of  jour  affections-— enough  that  jon  are 
mine — we  must  part  now.  Your  &ther  \s  not  yet  safe — not  till 
we  get  him  into  the  camp  of  Marion.  Be  satisfied  that  the  im- 
mediate danger  ia  withdrawn ;  we  must  try  and  keep  him  from  a 
renewal  of  it ;  and  can  only  do  so  by  throwing  the  Peedee  between 
him  and  his  enemies.     We  must  part  now." 

•*  So  soon  r 

*^  Too  soon.  But  we  may  not  linger  here  with  safety.  We  are 
still  in  danger.  This  blow  will  bring  Tarleton  upon  us,  who  rides 
like  a  madman.     Come,  I  will  lead  you  to  your  carriage,  and — " 

He  bore  her  away  through  the  copse,  and  no  eye  beheld  their 
parting ;  but  it  was  sweet,  and  it  was  holy.  Her  last  kiss  hung 
up<Mi  his  lips  with  an  enduring  sweetness,  for  the  long  season 
which  intervened  between  that  period  and  the  hour  of  their  final 
union.  He  returned  in  a  few  moments  to  the  Swamp,  and  there 
found  the  maniac  Frampton  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
in  curious  observation  of  the  men.  He  would  have  carried  him 
along  with  the  party,  and  spoke  to  him  to  that  effect ;  but  thf 
other  appeared  not  to  heed  him :  and  the  only  glance  of  conscious- 
ness which  he  seemed  to  exhibit  was  when  his  fiery  eye  rested 
upon  the  features  of  his  youthful  son.  Singleton  approached,  and 
while  persuading  him  to  remove  with  his  party  from  the  Swamp, 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  insane  wretch.  The  effect 
was  electrical.  He  bounded  away  with  his  demoniac  laugh,  and 
plunging  through  the  creek,  fled  in  the  direction  of  his  wife*s 
burial-place.  The  partisan  saw  that  nothing  could  possibly  be 
done  with  him,  and  bidding  his  youthful  charge,  Lance  Framp- 
ton, beside  him,  he  put  his  band  in  motion,  and  hurried  forward, 
once  more  to  unite  with  Marion  in  the  long  and  perilous  warfare 
of  the  Swamps — kept  up  as  it  was,  until,  step  by  step,  beaten  to 
the  Atlantic  shores,  the  invader  Qed  to  his  ships,  and  \eh  the 
country.  But  these  events  are  for  othe.*  legends.  Our  present 
task  is  ended. 
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ADVERTISSMiiNT. 


riiB  Htory  wbkh  follows  is  ratlier  an  episode  in  tlie  progress 
)f  the  •' Partisan,"  tlian  a  continuation  of  that  romance.  It 
••Hf  no  necessary  connection  with  the  pi-evions  story,  nor  does 
It  form  any  portion  of  that  series  originally  contemplated  by 
the  author,  with  the  view  to  an  illustration  of  tiie  several 
prominent  periods  in  the  history  of  the  revolutitm  in  South 
Carolina;  although  it  employs  similar  events,  and  disposes  of 
some  of  the  personages  first  introduced  to  the  reader  by  that 
initial  publication.  The  action  of  "  Mellichampe"  begins,  it 
is  true,  where  the  "  Partisan"  left  off;  and  the  story  opens  by 
a  resumption  of  one  of  the  suspended  threads  of  that  narrative. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  works ; 
and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  even  this  degree  of  affinity 
has  been  maintained  simply  to  indicate  that  the  stories  belong 
to  the  same  family,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  breaking 
(^ound  anew.  Much  preliminary  narrative  has  thus  been 
avoided ;  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  obey  the  good  old,  pop- 
ular, but  seldom-practised -maxim;  of  plnng;ing  at  once  into  the 
bowels  of  my  subject.  The  "  Partisan"  was  projected  as  a 
8«»rt  of  gronnd-plan,  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  the  subse- 
quent erection  "jf  any  fabiic  upon  it  which  the  caprice  of  the 
author,  or  the  q  fintity  of  his  material,  might  seem  to  warrant 
and  encourage. 

The  two  works  w;)icli  I  projected  to  follow  the  "Partisan," 
and  to  complete  the  series,  were  intended  to  comprise  eventtf 
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more  ftrictlj  historical  tlmii  those  which  have  h^en  employed 
in  this  **  San  tee  legend."  The  reader  must  not,  however,  on 
hearing  this,  he  less  inclined  to  accept "'  Mellichampe"  as  an 
historical  romance.  It  is  truly  and  legitimately  such.  It  is 
imhned  with  the  facts,  and,  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  myself  may 
be  ailmitted  as  &  jndge,  it  portrays  truly  the  condition  of  the 
time.  The  events  made  use  of  are  all  historical ;  luid  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  work,  certainly  not  a  chapter  of  it,  tR  WM.ling  in 
the  evidence  which  inuft  support  tlie  assertion.  TLe  career 
of  Marion,  as  here  described  during  the  precise  |/eriod  occu- 
pied by  the  narrative,  is  correct  t(»  the  very  letter  of  the  writ 
ten  history.  Tlie  story  of  Barsfield,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
public  events,  is  not  Icbm  ho.  The  account  which  the  latter 
gives  of  himself  to  Janet  Berkeley  —  occurring  in  the  tiiir- 
ty-seventh  chapter — is  related  of  him  by  tradition,  and  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  recorded  history  of  the  notoriona 
Jolonel  Brown,  of  Augusta,  oue  of  the  most  roaliguaiit  and 
vindictive  among  the  southeru  loyalistn,  and  one  who  is 
eaid  to  have  become  so  solely  from  the  illegal  and  unjusti- 
nable  means  which  were  employeil  by  tlie  patriots  to  tnake 
him  otherwise.  The  whole  history  is  one  of  curious  interest* 
and,  if  studied,  of  great  public  value.  It  shows  strikingly 
the  evils  to  a  whole  nation,  and  through  successive  years» 
of  a  single  act  of  popular  injustice.  Cei'tainly,  aa  the  ebul- 
litions of  popular  justice,  shown  in  the  movements  of  revo- 
lution,  are  of  most  terrible  effect,  and  of  most  imposing  conse- 
quence; so  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  the  same  hands, 
must,  in  like  degree,  revolt  the  sensildlities  of  the  freemani 
and  inspire  him  with  a  hatred  which,  as  it  is  well-founded» 
and  sanctioned  by  humanity  itself,  must  be  unforgiving  and 
extreme.  The  excesses  of  patriotism,  when  attaining  power, 
have  been  but  too  frequently  productive  of  a  tyrimny  more 
dangerous  in  its  exorcise,  and  more  lasting  in  i:;s  effects,  than 
the  despotism  which  it  was  invoked  to  overthrow. 

The  death  of  Gabriel  Marion,  the  nephew  of  the  general, 

varies  somewhat,  in  the  romance,  from  the  account  given  of  the 

aame  event  by  history  ;  but  the  story  is  supported  by  tradition. 

^he  pursuit  of  the  "  swamp  fox"  by  Colonel  Tarletou — a  pur- 
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suit  dwelt  upon  with  macb  satisfaction  by  our  historians,  as  an 
admirable  specimen  of  partisan  ingenuity  on  both  sides*  follows 
closely  the  several  antliorities»  which  it  abridges.  The  char-  * 
actor  of  Tarleton,  and  his  deeds  at  this  period,  present  a  sin* 
gnlar  contrast,  in  some  respects,  to  what  was  known  of  him 
before.  His  popularity  waned  with  his  own  paHy,  and  his 
former  enemies  began  to  esteem  him  more  favorably.  Wo 
have,  in  Carolina,  several  little  stories,  such  as  that  in  "MelH 
champe*''  in  which  his  human  feelings  are  allowed  to  appear, 
at  brief  moments,  in  oppoi^ition  to  his  wonted  practices,  and 
quite  at  variance  with  his  general  character.  Nor  do  I  see 
that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  these  several  charae 
teristics.  The  sensibilities  are  more  active  at  one  moment 
than  at  another ;  and  he  Whose  mood  is  usually^  merciless  and 
unsparing,  may  now  and  then  be  permitted  the  blessing  of  a 
tear,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  tenderness,  under  the  influence 
of  an  old  and  hallowed  memory,  kept  alive  and  sacred  in  some 
little  corner  of  the  heart  when  all  is  ossified  around  it.' 

The  destniction  of  the  mansion-house  at  "Piney  Grove"  by 
Major  Singleton,  and  the  means  employed  to  effect  this  object, 
will  be  recognised  by  the  readera  of  Carolina  history,  and  the 
lover  of  female  patriotism,  as  of  true  occurrence  in  every  point 
of  view;  the  names  of  persons  alone  being  altered,  and  a 
alight  variation  made  in  the  locality.  Indeed,  to  sum  up  all 
in  brief,  the  entire  materials  of  *' Mellichampe" — the  leading 
events — every  general  action  —  and  the  main  characteristics, 
have  been  taken  from  the  unquestionable  records  of  history,  * 
and — in  the  regard  of  the  novelist— the  scaixely  less  credible 
testimonies  of  that  venerable  and  moss-mantled  Druid,  Tradi- 
tion. I  have  simply  forborne  to  call  it  an  historical  romance, 
as  it  contained  notliing  which  made  an  era  in  the  time-— noth- 
ing  which,  in  its  character  and  importance,  had  a  visible  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Let  us  now  pass  to  otlier 
topics. 

It  is  in  bad  taste,  and  of  very  doubtful  policy,  for  an  author 
to  quarrel  with  his  critics :  the  laugh  is  most  usually  againSw 
him  when  he  does  so.  I  shall  not  commit  this  error,  and  ho;po 
not  to  incur  this  penalty  ;  nor,  indeed,  liavo  I  any  good  causa 
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to  juBtify  me  in  the  language  of  complaint.  My  critics  hav« 
iiauallj  been  indulgent  to  me  tar  beyond  my  merits;  and  I  can 
see  a  thonsand  imperfections  in  my  own  books  which  they 
have  either  failed  to  discover,  or  fbrbonie,  in  teu<ieme68,  to 
dwell  upon.  Farther,  I  may  confess — and  i  find  no  shame  iu 
doing  so ^-> whenever  they  have  dwelt  tipon  deficiencies  and 
defects,  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  most  cases,  they  have  done  so 
with  perfect  justice.  In  many  instances  I  have  availed  my- 
self of  their  opinions,  and  subsequent  editions  of  my  stories 
have  always  borne  testimony  to  the  readiness  with  which» 
whenever  this  has  been  the  case,  I  have  adopted  their  sugges- 
tions. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  an  occasional  personal  and  un- 
friendly reference — perhaps  a  show  of  feelings  even  more 
eqaivoeal  in  the  case  of  some  random  reviewer — has  grased 
harshly  upon  sensibilities  which  are  not  legitimate  topics  of 
critical  examination ;  but  even  these  evi«lences  of  unjust  as- 
sumption and  false  position  iMtve  been  more  than  counteracted 
ly  the  considerate  indulgence  of  the  vast  majority— ^  the  kind- 
ness of  the  reader  having  more  than  neutralized  the  asperities 
of  the  reviewer. 

But  while,  in  general,  the  opinions  of  the  critic  are  acknowl- 
edged with  respect  and  held  iu  regard^  there  are  one  or  two 
topics  upon  which  I  would  willingly  be  jnstiiied  with  him. 
One  friendly  reviewer — a  gentleman  whose  praise  has  usually 
been  of  the  most  generous  and  least  qualified  character — one 
whose  taste  and  genius  are  alike  unquestionable,  and  whose 
'  own  achievements  in  this  department  give  him  a  perfect  right 
to  be  heard  on  all  matters  of  romance — has  made  some  few 
objections  to  portions  of  the  "  Partissn,"  and  —  with  all  defer- 
ence to  his  good  judgment,  and  nfter  the  most  cautious  con- 
sideration-—I  am  per6ua<led,  with  injustice.  He  objects  to 
t^at  story,  in  the  first  place,  ns  abrupt  and  incomplete.  That 
it  ii  wf^m^htd — that  the  nice  hand  has  been  wanting  to 
smooth  down  and  subdue  its  rude  outlines  into  grace  and  soft- 
ness in  many  parts— *  I  doubt  not — I  deny  not.  The  work 
.vas  too  rapidly  prepared  for  that;  and  the  finish  of  art  can 
^nly  be  claimed  by  a  people  with  whom  ;irt  is  a  leading  object 
No  other  people  are  well  able  to  pay  for  it  —  no  other  people 
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are  willing  i4>  pay  for  it ;  mimI,  iitnler  ilie  iieceHsity  of  haste,  Uie 
arts  ill  our  conntry  iiiiiHt  continue  to  struggle  on,  until  the 
wealth  of  die  people  m  accuintilaten  as  to  enable  the  interior 
to  react  upon  the  AtJatitic  eitieR.  When  the  forests  shall  conse 
to  be  attractive,  we  may  look  for  society  to  become  stationary  ; 
and,  until  that  is  the  ease,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  per-f  \ 
fcetion  of  aivy  of  the  graceful  and  reiining  influences  of  a  na- 
tion. But  the  objection  of  my  friend  was  one  of  more  narrow- 
ing eompass :  it  was  simply  to  the  story,  as  a  story,  that  ho 
urged  its  want  of  finish  —  its  incompleteness.  This  objection 
is  readily  answered  by  a  refcrence  to  the  plan  of  the  "  Parti- 
san,'' as  set  f(»rtli  in  tlie  preface  to  that  work.  The  story  was 
proposed  as  one  of  a  HCries,  the  events  mutually  depending 
upou  each  other  for  developmetit,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
personages  in  the  one  naiTative  providing  tlie  action  and  the 
interest  of  all.  This  plan  rendered  abruptness  unavoidable ;  * 
and  nobody  who  read  the  preface,  and  recognised  the  right  of 
an  iiutlior  to  lay  down  his  own  standards  and  prescribe  liiir 
own  plans,  eould  possibly  utter  theee  objections.  The  design 
may  have  been  unhappy,  and  in  that  my  eiror  may  have  lain ; 
buty  surely,  no  objection  can  possibly  lie  to  the  incompleteness 
or  abruptness  of  the  one  and  introductory  story,  if  no  exception 
was  taken  to  the  plan  at  first 

Another,  and,  perhaps^  more  serious  cause  of  issue  lies  be-  y 
twecn  us.  My  friend  objects  to  the  preponderance  of  low  and  / 
vulgar  personages  in  my  narrative.  The  question  first  occurs, 
''Does  tlie  story  profess  to  bcflong  to  a  country  and  to  a  penod 
of  history  which  are  alike  known — and  does  it  misrepresent 
either?"  If  it  does  not,  the  objection  will  not  lie.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  the  objection  of  a  romanticist — of  one  who 
is  willing  to  behold  in  the  progress  of  society  none  but  its 
most  lofty  and  elevated  attributes — who  will  not  look  at  the 
materials  which  make  the  million,  but  who  picks  out  from  their 
number  the  man  who  should  ruht  not  the  men  who  should 
r£7?reffe»/— who  requires  every  second  person  to  be  a  demigod, 
or  hero,  at  the  least — and  who  sconis  all  conditions,  that  only 
excepted  whi::h  is  the  ideal  of  a  pure  mind  and  delicate  imagi« 
nation.     To  make  ^  fairv  tale,  or  a  tale  in  which  uoue  but  the 
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eolom  of  tbe  rose  i.^A  rainbovr  sLall  predominate,  in  a  verj 
different,  and,  let  me  add,  a  far  less  difficult  matter,  than  to 
depict  life  as  we  discover  it — man  iu  all  his  phases,  as  he  is 
modified  by  circamstauce,  and  moulded  by  edncatiou-— and 
man  as  tbe  optimist  would  bave,  and  as  the  dreamer  about 
inane  perfectibility  delights  to  paiut  him.  My  object  usually 
has  been  to  adhere,  au  closely  as  possible,  to  the  features 
and  the  attributes  of  real  life,  as  it  is  to  be  found  iu  the 
precise  scenes,  and  under  the  governing  circumstances-— some 
of  them  extraordinary  and  romantic,  because  new— -in  whicb 
my  narrative  has  followed  it.  In  this  pursuit,  I  feel  con* 
fident  that  I  have  "  nothing  extenuated,  nor  Ret  down  anght 
in  malice."  I  certainly  feel  that,  iu  bringing  the  vulgar 
and  the  vicious  mind  into  exceeding  activity  in  a  story  of 
the  borders,  I    have  done  mankind  no  injustice;   and  while 

,  I  walk  the  streets  of  the  crowded  city,  and  where  laws  are 
said  to  exist,  and  in  periods  which,  by  a  strange  conrtesy, 
are  considered  civilized,  I  am  still  less  disposed  to  admit  that 
my  delineations  of  the  species  in  the  wilds  of  our  countryi  and 
during  the  strifes  of  foreign  and  intestine  warfare,  are  drawn 
in  harsh  colors  and  by  a  heavy  hand.     J  aui  ]>ersnaded  that 

I  vulgarity  and  criuie  must  always  preponderate — dreadfully 
preponderate-— in  the  great  majority  during  a  period  of  war; 
and  no  argument  would  seem  necessary  to  sustain  the  asser- 
tion, when  we  look  at  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  crime,  as 
it  shows  itself  among  ns  in  a  time  of  peace.  Certainly,  if 
argument  be  needed,  we  shall  not  have  to  look  far  from  our 
great  cities  for  the  evidcuco  in  eitlier  case. 

W.  G.  S. 


MELLICHAMPE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THX  CURTAIN  RISES. 

TiiK  battle  of  Dorcbeeter  was  uver ;  tbe  victorious  partisanSt 
successful  in  tbeir  object,  and  bearing  away  with  tbem  tho 
prisoner  whom  tbej  bad  rescued  from  Uie  felon's  death,  were 
already  beyond  tbe  reach  of  tbeir  enemies,  when  Major  Proc- 
tor, the  commander  of  tbe  British  post,  sallied  forth  from  his 
station  in  tbe  hope  to  retrieve,  if  possible,  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  A  feeling  of  delicacy,  and  a  genuine  sense  of  pain« 
bad  prompted  bim  to  depute  to  a  subordinate  officer  the  duty 
of  attending  Colonel  Walton  to  tbe  place  of  execution.  The 
rescup  of  tbe  prisoner  bad  tbe  effect  of  inducing  in  his  mind 
a  feeling  of  bitter  self-reproacb.  Tbe  mortified  pride  of  tbe 
soldier,  tenacious  of  bis  honor,  and  scrupulous  on  tbe  subject 
of  liis  trusty  succeeded  to  every  feeling  of  mere  human  forbear- 
ance ;  and,  burning  with  shame  and  indignation,  tbe  moment 
be  beard  a  vague  account  of  tbe  defeat  of  the  guard  and  the 
rescue  of  Walton,  be  led  forth  tbe  entire  force  at  his  command, 
resolute  to  recover  tbe  fugitive  or  redeem  his  forfeited  credit 
by  bis  blood.  He  bad  not  been  prepared  for  such  an  event  as 
that  which  has  been  already  narrated  in  tbe  last  pages  of 
"  Tbe  Partisan,"  and  was  scarcely  less  surprised,  though  more 

1* 
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resolute  ancl  ready,  than  the  astounded  soldiers  under  his  com* 
mand.  How  should  he  have  looked  for  the  presence  of  anj 
force  of  the  rebels  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Gates's  army,  so  complete  as  it  had  been,  hai 
paralyzed,  in  the  minds  of  all, the  last  hope  of  the  Americans T 
With  an  audacity  that  seemed  little  less  than  madness,  and 
was  desperation,  a  feeble  but  sleepless  enemy  had  darted  in 
between  the  fowler  and  his  prey  —  had  wrested  the  victim  of 
the  conqueror  from  Ms  tak>nf,  jeven  in  t)ie  viomett^  of  his  fierce 
repast;  and',  ^itW  a*  wiM  cottrage  atid  phinima  impetuosity^ 
had  rushed  into  the  very  jaws  of  danger,  without  shrinking* 
and  with  the  most  complete  impunity. 

The  reader  of  the  work  of  which  the  present  is  offered  as 
a  continuation,  will  perhaps  remember  the  manner  in  which  we 
found  it  necessary  to  close  tlmt  story.  It  was  from  a  scene 
of  bloody  strife  that  we  hurried  the  chief  personages  of  the 
naiTative ;  and,  only  soUiiitons  fVvr  Hierr  safety,  paused  not  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  field,  or  of  the  other  parties  who 
remained  behind.  To  that  field  we  will  now  rietarn,  and  at  a 
Hfioment  which  leaves  it  almost  doubtful  whether,  in  reality, 
the  strife' be  ended.  The  cry  of  men  in  their  last  agony— 
the  panting  prayer  for  a  drop  of  water  fi'om  the  gasping  wretch, 
through  whose  distended  mouth  the  life-blood  pours  forth  more 
fifeely  than  tlie  accents  that  implore  Heaven  and  man  alike 
for  succor  and  relief-^  the  continued  flight  of  the  affrighted 
survivors,  and  the  approaching  rush  of  Proctor's  troop — these 
speak  as  loudly  for  the  dreadful  conflict  as  the  shrill  blast  of 
the  hurrying  trumpet,  or  the  sharp  clashing  of  conflicting 
steel.  The  beautiful  toWn  of  Dorchester,  in  a  bright  flame  at 
sioveral  points,  illumined  with  an  unnatural  glare  the  surround- 
ing fields  and  foliage,  and,  with  the  shrieks  of  flying  women 
and  children,  still  more  contributed  to  the  terrible  force  of  the 
picture.  The  ruddy  light  bathed  and  enveloped  for  miles 
around,  with  a  brilliancy  deeper  than  that  of  the  sun,  the  high 
tops  of  the  towering  pines,  while  the  thick  dense  smoke, 
seconding  over  all,  hung  sluggishly  and  dark  in  the  slnm« 
berous  sky  of  Augnst,  like  some  of  those  black  masses  of 
sterm  that  usually  come  in  the  train,  and  burst  in  ruin  over 
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tiio  Bonthem  dties,  wHIi  the  fli^t  of  the  mteH  m<mth  ^  Sep- 
tember. 

The  hurry  of  Major  Proctor  was  in  vain.  He  came  too  late 
to  retrieve  the  fertnnes  of  the  fight.  The  partiaans  had 
melted  away  like  «o  many  shadows.  Vain  were  all  his  efforts. 
and  idle  his  chagrin.  He  could  only  gase  in  stupid  wonder- 
ment upon  the  condition  <^  the  field,  admiring  and  deploring 
that  valor  which  had  eluded  his  own,  and  set  at  naught  all  his 
precautions.  Never  had  surprise  been  more  complete ;  never 
had  enterprise  been  better  planned  cor  more  perfectly  executed, 
with  so  much  hazard,  and  with  so  little  loss.  The  whole 
afFair  was  one  to  annoy  the  British  commander  beyond  all 
calculation.  There  was  nothing  to  remedy  — there  was  no 
hope  of  redress.  The  rebels  were  beyond  his  reach ;  and, 
even. were  they  not,  tlie  force  under  Proetor  was  quite  too 
small,  and  tlie  condition  of  his  trust,  in  and  about  Dorchester, 
of  too  nuicii  hasard  audimportaneey  to  permit  of  his  pursuing 
them.  Convinced  of  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  field 
of  battle,  every  step  in  the  examination  of  which  only  con- 
tribnted  the  more  to  his  mortificattion  and  regret.  Several  of 
his  best  soldiers  lay  around  him  in  the  last  agonies  or  the  final 
slambers  of  death ;  several  lireye  maimed  or  wounded,  and 
the  few  who  survived  and  IiimI  Bed  from  the  unlooked-for  com* 
bstt,  had  not,  in  every  instance,  escaped  unhurt.  But  few  of 
the  parlisams  had  fallen,  and  their  wounds  had  all  been  fatal. 
They  were  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  any  human  conqueror. 
There  was  none  upon  whom  the  mortified  commander,  had  he 
been  so  disposed,  could  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  punish  for 
the  audacity  of  his  rebel  leader.  The  bitterness  of  his  mood 
increased  with  th^  conviction  that  there  was  no  victim  upon 
wlkom  4o  pour  it  forth*  Bev^ige  and  regret  were  alike 
unavailing.    . 

While  thus  he  mused  upon  the  gloomy  prospect  and  the 
bloody  field,  the  soldiei-s,  who,  meanwhile,  had  been  dispersed 
about  in  the  inspection  of  the  adjoining  woods  and  scene  of 
strife,  cune  before  him,  bringing  an  individual  whom  they  had 
found,  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  have  escaped  unhurt  in  the 
combat.    Yet  he  was  found  where  the  strife  appeared  t^  have 
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been  hottest  A  pile  of  dead  bodies  was  around  IiIid»  and* 
when  discovered,  be  was  employed  in  turning  over  the  sense* 
less  carcases  and  dragging  them  apart,  as  if  searching  for  some 
particular  object.  The  British  major  started  when  he  beheld 
him ;  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  bronzed,  sinister,  and  well- 
known  features,  and  saw  with  what  calm  indifference  the  blear 
eye  of  the  half-breed  Blonay  met  his  own,  a  doubt  of  his  fidel- 
ity grew  active,  at  the  expense  of  one  whose  character  had 
always  been  too  equivocal  to  be  held  above- the  commission  of 
the  basest  treachery.  Tlie  brow  of  the  Briton  put  on  new 
terrors  as  he  surveyed  him;  and,  glad  of  any  victim,  even 
tliough  not  the  most  odious,  ho  addressed  the  reckless  savage 
in  the  sternest  language  of  distrust. 

*•  What  do  you  here,  Blonay  1  Speak  quickly,  and  without 
evasion,  or  you  shall  swing,  by  heaven,  on  that  gallows*  instead 
of  him  whom  you  have  helped  from  it.  Tell  out  the  whole 
story  of  this  traitorous  scheme-— unfold  the  share  y<m  had  In 
it,  and  who  were  your  abettors— -who  rescued  the  prisoner—* 
by  whom  were  they  commanded— how  many— and  where 
are  they  gone  ?  Answer,  fellow ;  answer,  and  without  d^y ; 
speak  out !" 

Proctor  could  scarcely  articulate  his  own  requisitions,  so 
intense  were  his  anxiety  and  passion.  The  person  addressed 
seemed  almost  totally  unmoved  by  an  exhortation  so  earnestly 
made,  or  only  moved  to  deiiance.  His  swarthy  cheek  grew 
even  darker  in  its  depth  of  hue,  and  his  lips  were  now  reso- 
lutely fastened  together,  as  he  listened  to  the  language  of  his 
superior.  His  air,  fiill  of  scoi-nfnl  indifference,  and  his  position* 
lounging  and  listless,  might  have  provoked  Proctor  to  an  act 
of  violence,  had  they  been  maintained  much  longer.  But,  as 
if  moved  by  more  prudent  counsels  from  within,  the  )ialf-breed» 
in  a  moment  after,  changed  his  posture  to  one  of  more  respect- 
ful attention.  The  rigidity  passed  away  from  his  muscles — 
his  high  cheek-bones  seemed  to  shrink-*- his  eyes  were  lowered 
—and  his  head,  which  had  been  elevated  before  into  an  un- 
wonted loftiness,  was  now  suffered,  in  compliance  with  his 
usual  habit,  to  fall  upon  Dne  shoulder.  His  mood  grew  more 
conciliatory  as  he  proceed erl  to  r»^j>)y  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
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tereral  qnestie  js  which  Praetor  had  asked  him,  almost  in  a 
hreath.  Siill,  however,  the  reply  of  the  half-breed  was  found 
rather  to  accord  with  the  first  than  the  last  expression  of  his 
air  and  attitude. 

**  And  if  yon  was  to  hang  me  np,  major,  yon  wouldn't  be  any 
the  wiser,  and  would  hear  much  less  than  if  you  was  to  let  me 
run." 

*«  No  triiling,  sirrah,  but  speak  to  the  point,  and  quickly :  I 
am  in  no  mood  for  jest  Speak  out,  and  say  what  is  the  part 
you  have  taken  in  this  business.  The  truth,  sirrah — the 
truth  only  will  serve  you." 

**  I'm  no  rebel,  major,  as  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time. 
As  for  the  truth,  I'm  sure  I  can  tell  it,  if  you'd  ax  me  one 
thing  at  a  time.  I  a'u't  sparing  of  the  truth  when  I've 
got  it." 

"I  do  know  you,  sirrah,  and  know  you  too  well  to  trust 
you  mu<:h*  foiefly,  then,  and  without  prevarication,  do  yon 
know  tlia  parties  who  rescued  Colonel  Walton?  What  do 
you  know  of  the  matter  ?  The  whole  truth  ;  for  I  have  the 
means  of  knowing  whether  you  speak  falsely  or  not." 

"Well,  now,  major,  I  knows  no  great  deal;  but  what  I 
knows  is  the  truth,  and  that  PH  tell.  The  men  who  Jimi  here 
were  Marion's  men,  I  reckon.  I  looked  out  from  the  bay- 
bushes  there;  I  was  doubled  up  in  a  heap,  and  I  seed  the 
whole  business,  from  the  very  first  jump." 

''  Relate  the  matter." 

"Relate— oh,  ay— tell  it,  yon  mean.  Why,  then,  sir, 
the  rebels  came  down  the  trace,  fieom  out  the  cypress,  I  reckon, 
and " 

"  Who  led  them  1"  demanded  Proctor,  impatiently. 

"  Why  I  reckon  'twas  Major  Singleton." 

*•  Reckon !     Do  you  not  know,  sir  I" 

"  Well,  yes,  major,  I  may  say  I  do,  seeing  that  I  seed  him 
myself." 

"  And  why,  sin*ah,  did  you  liot  shoot  him  down  1  You  knew 
he  was  a  rebel  —  that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head — ^^that 
you  could  have  rendered  no  better  service  to  your  king  and 
to  yourself,  than  by  bringing  in  the  ears  of  a  traitor  so 
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tronblfisoiti  J !  Had  ym  not  your  Met,  ohrrak  1  Wliy,  unleiii 
yoa  are  a  rebel  like  himself,  did  you  uot  use  it  V* 

**  Adrat  it»  major,  it  did  g<>  agin  me  not  to  pull  trigger ;  but 
you  see,  major,  'twould  ba'  been  mighty  fooliah  Wiw.  More 
than  once  I  had  the  drop  on  both  of  'em,  -and  eonld  easy 
enough  ha'  farooght  down  one  or  t'other  with  a  .wink ;  bnt  there 
was  no  fun  in  it,  to  think  of  afterward.  I  was  only  one  shot, 
you  seei,  sir,  and  qaiie  too  close  to  get  away.  They  were  all 
round  me,  and  I  had  to  lie  miglity  snug,  or  they'd  ha'  soon 
mounted  throngh  the  brush  upon  me  like  so  many  varmints ; 
and  the  swamp's  a  good  mile  off — too  far  off  for  a  man  that 
wants  to  hide  his  head  in  a  burry.  It's  no  use,  mi^or,  you 
know,  to  lose  one  ibr  one,  when  ome's  all  yQu'?e  got" 

'*  Miserable  coward  t"  exclaimed  Proetor,  with  indignatioii. 
''Miserable  coward,  to  count  chances  at  such  a  moment; 
throwing  away  so  good  an  oppoiiuuity.  But  who  was  the 
other  person  ?    You  spoke  of  another  with  Singleton." 

''  Ch  ? — what  V  was  the  vacant  and  seemingly  unaonsciow 
reply  of  Blonay.  The  impatience  of  Proctor  a^ieared  to 
increase. 

*'  The  othei* — the  person  beside  Singleton.  You  aaid  that 
your  aim  was  upon  both  of  them." 

A  quick,  restless,  dissatisfied  movement  followed  on  the  past 
of  the  half-breed;  and,  before  he  reiplied*  he  drew  himself ^up 
to  his  fullest  height,  while  a  darker  red  seemed  to  ovenhadow 
his  features.  His  answer  was  hurried,  as  if  he  desixed  tO  dia- 
miss  .the'  subject  from  his  mind. 

"  T'odier  was  Bill  Humphries." 

**  And  why  have  you  named  him,  in  particular,  with  SingW* 
tonl" 

** '  Jause  I  only  seed  him«" 

"  What  1  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  two  man  beat 
the  guard  and  rescued  the  prisoner!"  demanded  the  Briton, 
with  astonishment. 

*' Adrat  it,  m^jor,  no— I  don^t  say  so.    There  was  a  matter 

of  twenty  on  'em  and  more ;  but  I  didn't  stop  to  look  after  the 

'^t    I  took -sight  at  them  two — fir^t  one  and  thcM  t'othex;; 

more  than  once,  when  they  were  chopping  right  apd  Istft 
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AmrBg  the  red-€oatB,  I  eotild  W  dropped  one  or  t'other  for  cer- 
tain,  and  woald  ha'  done  80  if  'twan't  for  the  old  woman.  She 
mmlA  go  on  the  hill,  jou  see." 

""WhoT  Mked  ihe  offieer. 

**  Why,  BIT,  the  old  woman.  Jist  when  I  was  going  to  poll 
trigger  upon  that  skunk  Humphries,  as  he  caipe  riding  down 
the  road  so  big,  I  beard  her  cry  out,  and  I  couldn't  help  seeing 
her.  fthe  did  try  haird  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses,  but 
old  people,  mi^or,  you  know,  can't  move  fast  like  young  ones* 
and  I  couldn't  help  her,  no  how." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  now  1"  demanded  Proctor.  <*  What 
old  woman  are  you  talking  of}''  ' 

Blonay  simply  lifted  his  finger,  without  changing  counte* 
nance  or  position,  while  he  pointed  to  a  mangled  carcass  lying 
a  few  paces  from  the  plaoe  of  their  conference.  It  was  there^ 
indeed,  that  the  soUiers  of  Proctor,  on  their  coming  up,  had 
discovered  him ;  and  the  eye  of  the  British  major  followed  the 
direction  of  Blouay's  finger  only  to  turn  away  in  horror  and 
disgust.  The  misentble  features  were  battered  by  the  hool^ 
of  the  plunging  horses  ^ut  of  aU  shape  of  humanity,  yet  Proo- 
tor  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  connection  between  the 
vagrant  before  him  and  his  hag-like  mfpther.  Turning  away 
from  the  spectacle,  he  gave  directions  to  the  men  to  assist  in 
removing  the  carcass,  under  the  direction  of  the  son,  whom  he 
however  proceeded  to  examine  still  fi^hw,  and  from  whom, 
after  innunk^rable  questions,  he  obtained  all  the  leading  par* 
tienlazs  of  the-firay.  It  seiqned  evident  to  Proctor,  when  his 
first  feeling  of  i^^ai^pesation  had  subsided,  that  the  bereaved 
wieteh  before  him  was  inooceut  of  any  participation  in  the  as* 
sault  of  the  partisans,  and  he  soon  dismissed  him  to  the  perfor* 
mance  of  those  solemn  offices  of  duty,  the  last  which  were  to 
be  required  at  biehemds  fbr  the  parent  he  had  lost 

Obedient  to  the  commands-of  their  superior,  the  soldiers  drew 
nigh,  and  proceeded  to  transfer  the  corpse  to  one  of  the  carts, 
which  they  had  now  already  filled  in  part  with  the  bodies 
of  seme  of  those  wh0  had  been  slain.    The  son  resisted  them. 

**  You  a'n't  going  to  have  her  to  Dorcheater  burying-gronpd 

~Ahr 
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"  To  be  rare— where  elset"  was  tbe  gruff  reply  of  the  BiA 
diet  having  charge  of  tlie  proceeding. 

"  Adrat  it — she  won't  go  there,"  replied  Blonay. 

*'  And  how  the  d — ^1  can  she  help  herself  t  She's  as  dead, 
poor  old  creatnre,  as  a  door-nail,  and  she's  been  hammered 
much  harder.     See-— her  head's  all  mashed  to  a  mummy." 

He  raised  the  lifeless  mass,  and  allowed  it  to  fall  heavily  in 
the  cart,  as  if  to  convince  the  hearer,  however  unnecessarily^ 
that  she  no  longer  possessed  a  will  in  the  transaction.  Blonay 
did  not  seem  to  heed  the  soldier,  but  explained  his  own  mean- 
ing in  the  following  words : — 

*'  There's  a  place  nearer  home  the  old  woman  wants  to  be 
buried  in.  She  a'n't  guine  to  sleep  quiet  in  the  churchyard, 
with  all  them  people  round  her.  If  you  wants  to  help  me,  now, 
you  must  give  me  a  cart  on  purpose,  and  then  I'll  show  you 
where  to  dig  for  her.  She  marked  it  oat  herself  long  time 
ago." 

His  wish  was  at  once  complied  with,  as  the  orders  of  Major 
Proctor  had  been  peremptory.  An  additional  cart  was  pro- 
cured, into  which  the  mangled  remains  were  transferred  by  the 
^loldiers.  In  doing  this,  Blonay  lent  no  manner  of  assistance. 
On  the  contrary,  his  thoughts  and  person  wete  entirely  given 
to  another  office  which  seemed  to  call  for  much  more  than  his 
customary  consideration.  Bending  careMly,  in  all  directions, 
over  the  scene  of  strife,  even,  as  a  hungry  hound  gathering  up 
from  the  tainted  earth  the  scent  of  his  selected  victim,  he 
noted  all  the  appearance  of  the  field  of  combat,  and  with  the 
earnest  search  of  one  looking  for  the  mined  form  of  a  lost  but 
still  remembered  itnd  loved  affection,  he  turned  over  the  ma- 
conscious  carcasses  of  those  who  had  fallen,  and  narrowly  ex* 
amined  every  several  countenance. 

**  He  a'n't  here,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  and  an  «r  of  satis* 
faction  seemed  to  overspread  his  face.  "  I  thought  so-«-I  seed 
him  go  to  the  cart,  and  he  wam't  hurt  then.  I'll  chaw  the 
bullet  for  him  yet." 

Thus  saying,  his  search  seemed  to  take  another  dive6tion> 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  inspect  the  ground  on  which  the  bat- 
tle had  taken  plnio.     ^u  particular,  he  traced  out  upon  the 
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soft  red  clay,  ^hich  liad  retained  every  impresaiou,  the  varioai 
marks  made  by  the  hoofs  of  the  shodden  horses.  One  of  these 
he  heedfully  regarded,  and  pursued  with  an  air  of  intense  sat- 
isfaction. The  impression  was  that  of  a  very  small  shoe — a 
deer  like  hoof-trace — quite  unlike,  and  much  smaller  than 
those  made  by  the  other  horses.  There  was  another  peculiar- 
ity in  the  shoe  which  may  bo  noted«  That  of  the  right  forefoot 
seemed  in  one  place  to  be  defective.  It  had  the  appearance 
')f  being  either  completely  snapped  in  twain,  and  the  parts 
slightly  separated  directly  in  the  centre,  or  by  a  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  while  the  metal  was  yet  malleable,  it  had  been  de 
pressed  by  a  straight  narrow  liose-  evenly  aerpas.  .  Wbateve* 
may  have  been  the  cause,  the  iznpressiim  of  the  islioe  upon  the 
earth  left  this  appearance  of  defect,  making  the  track  of  its 
owner  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  one  having  a  knowledge  (^ 
and  on  the  Ipok-ont  for,  it.  Having  once  satisfied  himself  of 
the  continued  presence  of  the  shoe,  with  which  he  seemed  to 
have  been  previously  familiar,  he  gave  over  his  examination ; 
and,  as  the  carf  was  now  ready,  and  all  preparations  completed 
for  the  return  of  die  party  to  the  village,  he  gatlieied  up  his 
rifle,  drew  the  'coon-skin  cap  over  his  eyes,  and,  without  a 
word,  at  once  fell  in  procession  with  the  rest,  following  clo«e 
behind  the  body  of  his  mother.  Passing  through  the  village 
of  Dorchester,  where  they  only  paused  to  procure  a  coffin, 
which  was  furnished  by  the  garrison,  they  proceeded  directly 
to  the  mberable  cabin  a  few  miles  beyond,  which  she  had  hidi- 
erto  inhabited.  Here,  under  a  stunted  cedar,  in  a  little  hollow 
of  the  woods  behind  her  dwelling,  a  stake,  i^lready  driven  at 
head  and  foot,  designated  the  spot  which  she  had  chosen  for 
her  burial*place.  The  spade  soon  scooped  oat  &  space  for  her 
reception,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  miserable,  and  battered 
hulk  of  a  vexed  and  violent  spirit  was  deposited  in  silence. 
The  son  lingered  but  a  little  while  after  the  burial  was  over. 
He  turned  away  soon  after  the  rest ;  and,  without  much  show  i 
of  sympathy,  and  with  none  of  its  feeling,  those  who  had  thus 
far  assisted  left  him  to  his  own  mood  in  tlie  now  desolate  abi- 
ding-place of  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


INDIAN   BLOOD. 


To  60timiite  tiio  solitiido  of  meh  a  creature  as  Blonaj  nndet 
tke  preseDt  Iom  of  his  parent,  by  any  of  those  finer  standards 
•f  hnmanhj  whieh  belong  to  a  higher  class  and  better  habits, 
would  be  manifestly  idle  and  erroneous.  But  that  his  iso- 
latioa  previously  from  all  others,  and  hi^  close  dependence  for 
sympathy  upon  the  one  relatire  whom  he  had  just  lost,  added 
largely  to  his  degree  of  suffering  now,  is  equally  unquestion- 
able. Supposing  his  mere  human  fbelings  to  have  been  few 
and  feeble,  they  were  yet  undiyided.  Ooncentrating  upon  die 
one  object  as  they  had  done  for  so  long  a  period,  they  had 
grown  steady  and  unwavering;  and,  if  not  very  strong  or  very 
active  at  any  time,  they  were  at  least  sufficiently  tenacious  in 
their  hold  to  make  the  sudden  wrenching  of  their  bands 
asunder  to  be  felt  sensibly  by  the  survivor.  But  he  did  full 
justice  in  his  deportment  to  the  Indian  blood  which  predom- 
inated in  his  veins.  He  had  no  uttered  griefs ;  no  tears  found 
their  way  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  wore  their  wonted 
expression,  as  he  took  h!s  seat  upon  the  floor  of  his  lonely 
eabin,  and,  stirring  the  embers  upon  the  hearth,  proceeded, 
with  the  aid  of  the  rich  lightwood  which  lay  plentifiilly  at  hand, 
to  kindle  up  his  evening  fire. 

But,  if  grief  were  wanting  to  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
i^ance,  it  did  not  lack  in  other  essentials  of  expression. 
Having  kindled  his  fire,  he  sat  for  some  time  before  it  in 
manifest  contemplation.  His  brow  was  knitted,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  struggling  blaze,  his  lips  closely  compressed,  and  a 
general  earnestness  of  look  indicated  a  laboring  industry  of 
bought,  wkicii,  were  he  in  the  presence  of  another  person. 
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would  never  bave  been  suffered  so  plainly  to  appear.  Vim 
some  time  be  sat  in  this  manner  witbont  cbange  of  posiiioii^ 
and  daring  all  tbia  period  it  would  seem  tbat  be  was  working 
out  in  bis  mind  some  partieulav  plan  of  conduct,  in  tbe  pursuit: 
of  an  object  of  no  less  difficulty  tban  imporlaBoe.  Of  thafb 
object  we  t9!Bk  only  conjecture  tbe  nature  from  a  refbreaee  to 
events,  and  to  bis  actual  condition.  Tbe  vindictive  blooo 
witbin  bim-*bia  irresponsible  position  ia  society — the  severity 
of  tbe  treatment  to  wbiob,  justly  or  not,  be  bad  been  subjected 
by  one  of  tbe  parties  between  wbom  tbe  province  was  divided 
—and  tbe  recent  dispensation  wbicb  bad  deprived  bim  of  the 
companionsbip  of  one,  wbo,  bowever  despicable  and  disgust* 
ing  to  all  otbers,  was  at  least  a  mother  to  him -»« were  cfrcum- 
stances  well  caleulatod  to  arouse  the  savage  desire  of  ven- 
geance upon  those  to  wbom  any  of  bis  sufferings  might  b<i 
attributed. 

Tbat  sucb  were  bis  tbougbts,  and  such  tlie  object  of  bis 
deliberations,  may  safely  be  iuArred  from  tbe  few  word  a  ot 
muttered  declamation  wbicb  fell  from  bis  lips  at  intervals  wbila 
thus  rapt  in  bis  contemplations  It  would  be  to  no  purpoee 
to  reewd  these  words,  since  they  do  little  moro  tban  aflbrd  m 
brief  and  passing  sanction  to  tbe  opinion  we  bav^  thus  ventured 
to  entertain,  and  prove,  at  tbe  same  tkne,  the  character  of  a 
mood  seemingly  hostile  to  humankind  in  general.  They 
wero  bitter  and  comprehensive,  and  summed  up,  to  tbe  cost  of 
humanity,  all  the  wrongs  to  wbicb  be^bad  been  subjected,  and 
many  otbers,  wrongs  in  bia  sight  only,  of  wbiicl>  he  but  com- 
plained. Yet  an  attentive  listener  might  have  observed,  tha*" 
in  what  be  sai^  there  was  an  occasional  reference  to  one 
individual  in  particular,  wbo  was  yet  nameless ;  which  ref- 
erence, whenever  made,  called  up  to  bis  black,  penetrating, 
bnt  blear  eyes»  their  most  malignant  expression.  All  their 
fires  seemed  to  collect  and  to  expand  with  a  new  supply 
»f  fuel  at  sucb  moments,  and  bis  swarthy  skin  glowed  upon 
his  cheeks,  as  if  partaking  with  them  a  kindred  intensity  of 
blase. 

He  remained  in  tbia  state  ef  feeling  and  reflection  for  some 
hours,  indulging  bis  usual  listnessness  of  habit  while  pursuing 
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the  thought  which  his  mood  had  prompted ;  when,  at  length, 
as  if  he.  had  arrived  at  a  fnll  and  satisfactory  conclnsiou,  h<9 
arose  from  his  place,  supplied  the  fire  with  new  brands,  and, 
as  night  had  now  set  in,  proceeded  to  bring  forth  his  snpper 
from  the  little  Cupboard  where  it  nsnallj  stood.  His  fVire  was 
simple^  and  soon  despatched.  When  this  dnty  had  been  per- 
farmed,  he  next  proceeded  to  snch  arrangements  as  seemed  to 
indicate  his  preparation  for  a  long  jonmej.  He  brought  forth 
from  the  recess  which  had  supplied  him  with  his  evening  repast 
a  small  sack  of  com -meal,  possibly  a  quart  or  more,  and  a 
paper  containing  at  least  a  pound  of  common  brown  sugar.  A 
huge  hoe,  such  aa  is  used  in  thi«  oom-field,  was  then  placed  hy 
him  before  the  blazing  lire -^  the 'ilour  and  sugar,  previously 
stirred  together,  were  spread  thickly  over  it,  and,  carefully 
watching  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  his  mixture,  he  took 
due  heed  to  remove  it  at  that  period  when  he  perceived  the 
flour  to  grow  slightly  brown,  and  the  sugar  to  gi*anulate  and 
form  in  common  particles  along  with  it.  It  was  then  with- 
drawn from  the  fire,  exposed  for  an  hour  to  the  air,  and 
afterward  poured  into  a  sack  made  of  the  deerskin,  which 
•eemed  to  have  bc^n  employed  frecfuently  for  a  like  purpose. 
To  this,  in  another  skin,  the  remnant  of  a  smoked  venison  ham 
was  added,  and  the  two  parcels,  with  one  or  two  cither  items 
in  the  shape  of  hoe-cake  and  fried  bacon,  (were  deposited  in 
a  coarse  sack  of  cloth,  opening  in  the  <^entre  like  a  pitrse,  and 
so  filled  as  to  be  worn  across  the  saddle  after  die  fkshion  of  the 
commen  meal->bag.  This  done,  he  proceeded  to  what  appeared 
a  general  overhaul  of  the  luyvel.  Various  articles/  seemingly 
of  value,  were  drawn  out  from  theur  secret  recesses ;  these  were 
carefully  packed  away  in  a  box,  and,  when  ready  for  removal, 
their  proprietor,  honestly. so  or  not,  proceeded  to  secure  them 
after  his  own  manner.  Leaving  the  cabin  for  an  instant,  he 
went  forth,  and  soon  returned  bearing  in  his  hands  a  spade, 
with  which,  in  a  brief  space,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment  sufficiently  large  to  receive  and  conceal  his 
deposite.  Here  he  buried  it,  carefully  covering  it  over,  and 
treading  down  the  earth  with  his  feet  until  it  became  as  hard 
as  that  whioh  had  been  undisturbed  around  it    Placing  every- 
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thiug  which  he  was  to  remove  ready  for  the  moment  of  depar- 
tare,  he  throw  himself  iipou  the  miserable  pallet  of  his  hut,  and 
soon  fell  into  unbroken  slnmh^rs. 

The  stars  were  yet  shirJ  iig»  and  it  lacked  a  good  hour  of 
the  daylight,  when  he  arose  firom  his  couch  and  Degan  to  bestir 
himself  in  preparations  for  ,depArture.  Emerging  firom  the 
hoTel  with  his  bundles,  as  we  have  seen  them  prepared  the 
night  before,  he  placed  them  under  a  neighboring  tree,  and, 
undoing  the  string  from  the  neck  of  the  hungry  eur  that  kept 
watch  in  his  kennel  immediately  beside  the  hovel's  entrancct 
he  left  him  in  charge  of  the  deposite,  while  he  took  his  way 
to  the  margin  of  a  little  canebrake  a  few  hundred  yards  ofL 
There,  with  a  shrill  whistle  and  a  brief  cry  two  or  three  times 
repeated,  he  called  up  from  its  recesses  a  shaggy  pony —  a 
<:ri».aturc  of  the  swamps — a  hardy,  tough,  uncouth,  and  unclean 
little  animal,  which  followed  him  like  a  dog  to  the  hovel  which 
he  had  left.  The  hollow  of  a  cypress  yielded  him  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  the  little  goat-like  steed  was  soon  equipped,  and 
ready  for  his  rider.  This  done,  Blonay  fastened  him  to  a  tree 
ne&r  his  dog,  and,  without  a  word,  proceeded  to  apply  the  torch 
to  several  pai*ts  of  the  building.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
ilames  rose  around  it  in  every  quarter ;  and,  lingering  long 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  conflagration  must  now  be  effectual, 
the  half  breed  at  length  grasped  his  rifle,  mounted  his  tacky, 
and,  followed  by  his  ill-looking  dog,  once  more  took  his  way 
to  the  village  of  Dorchester. 

Moving  slowly,  he  did  not  reach  the  village  until  the  day 
had  ftilly  dawned.  He  then  proceeded  at  once  to  the  garrisony 
and  claimed  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  commander. 
Proctor  was  too  good  a  soldier,  and  one  too  heedftil  of  his  duty, 
to  suffer  annoyance  from  a  vimt  at  so  early  an  hour  ;  and, 
though  not  yet  risen,  he  gave  orders  at  once  for  the  admission 
of  the  applicant,  and  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  toilet.  With  a  subdued  but  calm  air  of 
humility,  Blonay  stood  before  the  Briton  —  his  countenance  as 
immovable  and  impassive  as  if  he  had  sustained  no  lofts,  and 
was  altogether  unconscious  of  privation.  Regarding  him 
with  more  indulgence  than   had  hitherto  been  bis  cnstom, 
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Pyoctor  demanded  of  him,  iirat,  if  the  soldiers  had  properly 
assisted  him  in  the  last  offices  to  his  mother ;  and  next,  hit 
present  business.  Blonay  had  few  words,  and  his  reply  was 
brief. 

'*  The  old  woman  didn^t  want  moeli  he^,  and  we  soon  put 
her  away.  About  what  I  want  now,  majw,^  it  a'n*t  much,  md 
Jt'U  be  a  smart  bit  of  time  'fore  I  eome  back  to  trouble  you  agin." 

"  Why,  where  do  you  propose  to  go  V*  demanded  the  Briton. 

'*  I'm  thinking  to  go  up  ak>ng  by  Blaek  river,  and  so  up  into 
Williamsburgh,  and  perhaps  clear  away  to  old  Kaddipafa«- 
Lynch's  creek,  as  they  caDs  it  now.  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
may  be  gone,  and  it's  to  get  a  paper  fpom.  you  that  I'm  come.'* 

"  To  Black  river  and  Ly nch's  creek--^  why,  know  you  not 
that  tlie  rebels  are  as  thick  as  hops  in  that  quarter  1  What 
carries  you  there  !" 

**  There's  a  chap  in  that  quarter  stands  indebted  to  me,  arti 
I  wants  he  should  settle,  seeing  pay-day's  eome  and  gone  long 
ago.  I  a'n't  'fear'd  of  the  rebels,  for  I'm  used  to  the  woods 
and  swamps,  and  'taint  ofben  I'll  be  in  their  eompany.  I'U 
keep  out  of  harm^s  way,  major,  as  long  aa  I  can ;  and  when  I 
can't  keep  out  any  longer,  why,  then  I'll  stand  a  shot,  taA 
have  done  with  it." 

*'  And  what  sort  of  paper  ia  it  that  yon  desire  from  me  V* 
asked  Proctor. 

*' Why,  sir-^a  little  proteetioii  like,  that'll  be  good  agin  oar 
own  people,  and  stand  up  for  my  loyalty.  Tou  can  say  I'm  m 
true  friend  to  his  majesty,  and  how  you  knows  me ;  and  that'll 
be  enough,  when  you  put  your  own  name  to  it  in  black  audi 
white." 

*'  But  to  show  that  to  a  rebel  will  be  fatid  to  you.  How  will 
you  determine  between  them  V* 

**  Every  man  has  his  own  mark,  major,  same  ae  every  tree; 
and  where  the  mark  don't  come  up  clear  to  the  eye,  it  will  to 
the  feel  or  the  hearing.  I'm  a  born  hunter,  major,  and  must 
take  my  chance.    I  a'n't  afear'd." 

'*  And  yet,  Blonay,  I  should  rather  not  give  you  a  passport 
to  go  in  that  quarter.  Can  you  not  wait  until  Lord  Gomwa) 
U«  takes  that  route  ?    Is  your  claim  so  reny  eonsidentble  V* 
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•*  'Taiut  so  mncb,  major,  but  I  can't  do  so  well  withcmt  it. 
I're  been  in  want  of  it  long  enough,  and  I'm  dubous  Lim  that 
owes  me  will  clear  away  and  go  into  North  Carolina,  and  so 
I'll  lose  it.  You  needn't  be  scared  for  me,  major;  I'm  not 
going  to  put  nij  head  in  the  bull's  mouth  because  his  hide  hai 
a  price  in  market ;  and  I  thinks  by  the  time  I  get  up  there* 
Marion's  men  will  be  all  off.     I  a'n't  afeard." 

Proctor,  after  several  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, finding  all  his  efforts  unavaiUng,  gave  him  the  required 
passport,  which  he  carefully  concealed  from  sight,  and  with 
many  acknowledgments  and  professions  of  loyalty,  took  his 
departure.  From  Dorchester,  proceeding  to  the  battle-ground* 
he  again  carefully  noted  the  tracks  of  the  one  shoe,  which  he 
followed  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  hunter,  from  side  to  side  of  the 
road,  in  its  progress  upward  to  the  cypress  swamp.  Sometimes 
losing  ii,  he  turned  to  the  bushes  on  either  hand,  and  where 
they  seemed  disordered  or  broken*  he  continued  the  trail* 
until,  again  emerging  from  the  cover,  he  would  find,  and  resume 
the  more  distinct  impression,  as  it  was  mtde  upon  the  clay  or 
•andy  road.  In  this  way  he.  reached  the  broken  giound  of 
the  swamp,  and  there  he  lost  it  Alighting,  therefore,  he  con- 
cealed his  pony  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  with  his  rifle  primed 
and  ready  for  any  emergency*  he  pursued  his  farther  search 
into  the  bosom. of  the  swamp  ou  foot  Here  he  still  thought 
that  he  might  find  the  partisans*-* if  not  the  entire  troop  of 
Singleton,  a  least  a  portion  of  it;  probably*— tliough  on  this 
head  be  was  not  sanguine— the  very  object  of  his  search. 
From  point  to  point,  with  unrelaxing  vigilance  and  caution,  he 
ftole  along  until  he  reached  the  little  creek  which  surrounded 
and  made  an  island  of  the  spot  wkere  Singleton  had  held  his 
temporary  camp. 

The  place  was  silent  as  the  grave.  He  crossed  the  narrow 
stream,  and  carefully  inspected  the  ground.  It  bore  traces 
enough  of  recent  occupation.  The  ashes  of  several  fires,  still 
tsetaining  a  slight  degree  of  warmth— -the  fresh  track  of  horses, 
that  of  the  broken  shoe  among  them— hacked  trees  and  torn 
fcushes — all  told  of  the  presence  there,  within  a  brief  space,  of 
the  very  persons  whom  he  now  sought   The  search  of  Blonay* 
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worthy  of  thatvof  the  ablest  Indian  hunter,  was  thorongh  and 
complete.  From  the  one  island,  ho  took  his  waj  to  sundry 
others  which  lay  in  its  neighborhood,  susceptible  of  occupa- 
tion, in  all  of  which  he  found  traces  of  men  and  horses,  encour* 
aging  him  to  proceed  farther  and  with  continued  caution.  At 
length  ho  passed  an  oozy  bog,  and  stood  upon  a  little  hum* 
mock,  which  seemed  formed  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  repose. 
An  awful  silence  rested  over  the  spot,  and  the  exceeding  height 
of  the  cypresses,  and  the  dense  volume  of  undergrowth  which 
surrounded  and  darkened  the  wide  intervals  between  them, 
seemed  almost  too  solid  to  admit  of  his  progress.  The  gloom 
of  the  region  had  all  the  intensity  of  night,  and  appeared  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  feelings  of  one  even  so  habitually  want* 
ing  in  reverence  as  the  half-breeds.  He  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant, then  moving  forward  by  a  route  which  he  seemed  to 
adopt  with  confidence,  he  rounded  the  natural  obstruction  of 
woods  and  thicket,  and  an  amphitheatre  opened  before  him. 
not  so  spacious  as  it  was  perfect. 

He  paused  suddenly — he  heard  a  footstep-*- there  was  evi- 
dently a  rustling  in  the  woods.  •  He  stole  behind  a  tree  for  an 
instant,  sank  upon  his  knee,  lifted  his  rifle,  which  he  cocked 
with  caution,  and  watched  the  quarter  intently  from  which  the 
sound  had  arisen.  A  shrill  scream  rose  upon  the  air,  and  in 
the  next  instant  he  beheld  a  monstrous  wildcat,  startled  like 
himself,  and  by  him,  bound  forward  to  an  opposite  point  of  the 
area,  and  leap  into  the  extending  arms  of  a  rotten  tree,  that 
shook  under  its  pressure.  Perching  upon  the  very  edge  of  a 
broken  limb  which  jutted  eonsiderably  out,  it  looked  down  with 
threatening  glance  upon  his  approach.  He  rose  from  his  knees 
and  advanced  to  the  spot  whence  the  animal  had  fled  and  over 
which  it  still  continued  to  brood  with  flaming  eyes  and  an ' 
aroused  appetite.  It  was  not  long  before  Blonay  discovered 
the  occasion  of  its  presence. 

The  figure  of  a  man,  huge  in  frame,  seemingly  powerlesm 
lay  stretched  upon  the  gi'ound.  The  half-breed  soon  recog- 
nised the  person  of  the  maniac  Frampton.  He  lay  upon  the 
little  mound  which  covered  the  remains  of  his  wife.  To  this 
he  seemed  to  have  crawled  with  the  latest  efforts  of  his  strength 
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That  strength  was  now  nigh  exhausted.  His  clothes  were  in 
tatters,  and  covered  with  traces  of  blood  and  mire.  His  blood- 
shot eyes  were  glazing  fast  The  curtain  of  death  was  nearlj 
drawn  over  them,  bat  his  feeble  hand  was  uplifted  occasionally 
to  the  tree  where  the  wildcat  sat  watching  hungrily  for  the 
moment  when  the  restless  but  feeble  motion  of  the  dying  man 
should  cease.  Blonay  approached,  and,  as  his  eye  glanced 
from  man  to  beast,  he  lifted  his  rifle,  intending  to  shoot  the 
monster.  The  action  seemed  to  irritate  the  creature,  whose  * 
half-suppressed  scream,  as  Blonay  advanced  his  foot  toward 
him  in  the  act  to  fire,  appeared  to  defy  and  threaten  him. 

*'  The  varmint !"  exclaimed  the  half-breed,  "  I  could  shoot 
him  now  easy  enough,  but  it's  no  use.  There's  plenty  more  on 
'em  in  the  swamp  to  come  after  him,  and  I  don't  love  them 
any  better  than  him.  There's  no  reason  why  I  should  keep 
the  meat  from  him  only  for  them.  It's  the  natur  of  the  beast 
to  want  its  fill,  and  what  the  wild-cat  don't  eat  the  buzzards 
must.  The  varmint  won't  touch  him  so  long  as  he  can  move  a 
finger,  and  when  he  can't  he  won't  mind  much  how  many  of 
'em  get  at  him." 

80  speaking,  he  turned  from  the  animal  to  the  maniac. 
The  hand  was  uplifted  no  longer.  The  eye  had  nothing  of 
life's  language  in  it.  The  last  lingering  consciousness  had 
departed  for  ever ;  and  Blonay  looked  up  to  the  watching 
wild-cftt,  as  he  turned  the  body  with  bis  foot,  muttering  aloud 
as  he  did  so — "  Adrat  it,  you  may  soon  come  down  to  dinner." 

The  animal  uttered  a  short,  shrill  cry,  two  or  three  times 
repeated,  and  with  a  rising  of  its  bristles,  and  such  a  flashing 
of  its  eyes,  that  Blonay  half  determined  to  shoot  it  where  it 
stood,  for  what  appeared  to  him  its  determined  insolence. 
Once,  indeed,  he  did  lift  his  rifle,  but,  with  the  thought  of  a 
moment,  he  again  dropped  it. 

"  It's  only  a  waste,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  and  can  do  no 
g;ood.  Besides,  it's  a  chawed  bullet.  It's  of  no  use  to  bite 
lead  when  a  wildcat's  to  be  killed.  Smooth  bullet  and  smooth 
bore  will  do  well  enough,  and  them  I  ha'n't." 

Such  were  his  words  as  he  turned  away  j&om  the  spot,  and 
departed  for  the  place  where  his  horse  was  fastened  ^  such 
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wa«  his  philosopby.  The  b^let,  marked  for  vengeauee  by  tbe 
hnpression  of  hia  teeth,  was  not  to  be  thrown  atray  upon  mere 
pastime ;  and,  though  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  destroy  the 
cat,  he  was  yet  able  to  forbear.  He  hurried  through  the  qaa^ 
mire,  bat  had  not  gone  far  when  the  repeated  screams  of  the 
animal,  calling  probably  to  its  fellows,  annotmced  to  the  half 
breed  that  he  had  already  begnn  to  exalt  in  the  enjoyment  of 
kk  lottg-withheld  and  human  banquet 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  COBfPANKMfS. 


BiiOMAr  emerged  from  the  swamp  only  to  commence  «  ymr 
uej  of  new  difficnlties,  the  termination  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee.  Leaving  him  a{»on  the  road  for  a  while,  we  will  now 
change  the  scene  to  that  beantifnl  tract  of  country  lying  close 
along  the  borders  of  the  Santee,  and  stretching  thence,  in  a 
northwardly  direction,  across  the  present  district  of  Williams* 
burgh  to  the  river  Kaddipah — a  stream  which,  according  to 
modem  usage,  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  our  Indian 
waters,  and,  exchanging  that  more  euphonious  title  conierred 
upon  it  by  the  red  man,  is  now  generally  known  to  us  as 
Lynches  creek.  With  a  patriotic  hardihood*  that  will  be  ad- 
mitted  to  have  its  excuse  if  not  its  necessity,  we  choose  to 
preserve  in  our  narrative  the  original  Indian  cognomen  when' 
ever  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it ;  and  tl^  reader, 
whose  geographical  knowledge  might  otherwise  become  con- 
fused, will  henceforward  be  pleased  to  hold  the  two  names  as 
identical,  if  not  synonymous. 

To  tlie  Santee,  extending  from  point  to  point  in  every 
direction  leading  to  the  Kaddipah,  the  action  of  the  Carolina 
partisans  was  for  a  long  time  limited.  Our  narrative  will  be 
confined  within  a  like  circuit.  The  entire  region  for  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  on  every  hand,  was  in  the  temporary  and 
occasional  occupation  of  Marion  and  his  little  band.  With 
the  commission  of  the  state,  conferring  upon  him  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier  in  its  service,  Governor  Butledge  had  assigned  to  the 
brave  partisan  the  entire  charge  in  and  over  all  that  immense 
tract  comprehended  within  a  line  drawn  from  Charleston  along 
the  Atlantic  to  Georgetown,  inclusive — thenoe  in  a  westerly 
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direction  to  Camden,  and  tlience  in  another  line,  including  the 
Santee  river,  again  to  Charleston.  This  circuit  comprehended 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  portion  of  the  state,  and  could 
not,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  heen  intrusted  !> hetter 
hands.  And  yet,  not  a  foot  of  it  hut  was  in  actual  possession 
and  under  the  sway  of  the  invader.  His  forts  and  garrisons 
at  moderate  intervals,  covered  its  surface,  and  his  cavalry, 
made  up  chiefly  of  foreign  and  native  mercenaries,  constantly 
traversed  the  entire  space  lying  between  them. 

The  worthy  governor  of  South  Carolina,  thui  liberal  in 
appropriating  this  extensive  province  to  the  care  of  the  parti- 
san, dared  not  himself  set  foot  upon  it  unless  under  cover  of 
the  night ;  and  the  brave  man  to  whom  he  gave  it  availed 
himself  of  the  privileges  of  his  trust  only  by  stratagem  and 
stealth.  Fortunately,  the  physical  nature  of  the  country  so 
bestowed  was  well  susceptible  of  employment  in  the  hands  of 
Buch  a  warrior  as  Marion.  It  afforded  a  thousand  natural  and 
almost  inaccessible  retreats,  with  the  uses  of  which  the  partisan 
had  been  long  familiar.  The  fastnesses  of  river  and  forest, 
impervious  to  the  uninitiated  stranger,  were  yet  a  home  to  the 
''swamp  fox."  He  doubled  through  them,  night  and  day,  to 
the  continual  discomfiture  and  mortification  of  his  pursuers. 
From  the  Santee  to  the  Black  river,  from  the  Black  river 
the  two  Peedees,  through  the  Kaddipah,  to  thence  to  Wacca- 
mah,  and  back  again  to  the  Santee,  he  led  his  enemies  a  long 
ehase,  which  wearied  out  their  patience,  defied  their  valor,  and 
eluded  all  their  vigilance.  Availing  himself  of  their  exhaus- 
tion, he  would  then  suddenly  turn  upon  the  pursuing  parties, 
watch  their  movements,  await  the  moment  of  their  neglect  or 
separation,  and  cut  them  up  in  detail  by  an  unlooked-for  blow, 
which  would  amply  compensate  by  its  consequences  for  all  the 
previous  annoyance  to  which  he  might  have  been  subjected 
in  the  pursuit. 

It  was  to  his  favorite  retreat  at  Snow's  island  that  Major 

Singleton  followed  his  commander,  after  the  successful  on* 

si  aught  at  Dorchester.    Himself  familiar  with  the  usual  biding- 

*~i!e8,  he  had  traced  his  general  with  as  much  directness  as 

ossible  in  following  one  so  habitually  cautious  as  Marion. 
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He  bad  succeeded  in  tiuiiiDg  with  him,  thotigh  aftur  modi 
difficulty  ;  and,  as  the  partisan  studiously  ayoided  remaining 
very  long  in  any  one  place,  the  union  had  scarcely  been 
effected  before  the  warriors  were  all  again  in  molion  for  the 
upper  San  tee.  This  river,  bold,  broad,  rapid,,  and  full  of  intri* 
eacies»  afforded  the  finest  theatre  for  the  sort  of  warfare  whieb 
they  carried  on.  Its  course,  too,  was  such  as  necessarily 
made  it  one  of  the  great  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  state. 
Detachments  of  the  enemy's  troops  were  continually  passing 
and  repassipg  it,  in  their  progress  either  for  the  seacoast  or  the 
interior.  Supplies  and  recruits  to  Gomwallis — then  in  North 
Carolina — despatches  and  prisoners  in  return  from  him  to  the 
Charleston  garrison,  made  the  region  one  of  continual  life^ 
and,  to  Marionj  of  continual  opportunity.  Hanging  around 
its  various  crossing-places,  like  some  vigilant  and  vengeful 
hawk  in  confident  expectation  of  his  prey,  he  kept  an  unsleept> 
ing  wfitch,  an  untiring  wing,  an  Unerring  weapon.  In  its 
intricacies  we  shall  find  him  now«"*the  swamps  not  less  his 
home  than  the  element  of  his  peculiar  genius.  His  soouts  are 
dispersed  around  him  in  all  direetions,  and  in  aU  disguises ««• 
lying  in  the  bush  by  the  wayside -^  crouching  in  the  oozy  mim 
in  close  neighborhood  with  the  reptile—  watchfiil  above,  and 
buried  in  the  thick  overhanging  branches  of  the  tree-^ 
crawling  around  the  cottage  enclosure,  in  readiness  and  wait- 
ing for  the  foe. 

The  scene  to  which  we  would  now  direct  the  eye  of  our 
reader  is  sufficiently  attractive  of  itself  to  secure  his  attention. 
The  country  undulates  prettily  around  us,  for  miles,  in  every 
direction:  now  rising  gently  into  slopes,  that  spread  theoH 
•elves  away  in  ridges  and  winding  lines,  until  the  sight  fails 
te  discover  the  valleys  in  which  they  lose  themselves-^^aad 
now  sinking  abruptly  into  deepening  hollows  and  the  qwieteiil 
delist  whose  recesses  and  sudden  windings,  thickly  covered 
with  the  massive  and  umbrageous  natural  growth  of  the  regient 
terminate,  at  last,  as  by  a  solid  wall,  the  long  and  variouaty* 
shadowed  pro8pe<^t.  On  the  one  hand  a  forest  of  the  loftiest 
pines,  thousands  upon  thousands  in  number,  lies  in  the  deep 
«iajest>  of  unappropriated  silence.     In  the  twilight  of  their 
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and  sheltered  abodes,  tbe  meditative  and  melaneholy 
nind  might  <&tlj  seek,  and  readily  obtain,  seeurity  from  all 
obirusioB  of  uncongenial  objects.  Even  the  subtile  and  op- 
pressive beams  of  tbe  August  sun  come  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
and  tremblingly,  into  their  solemn  and  sweet  recesses.  Their 
tops,  gently  waving  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  slight  breeze  as 
It  harries  over  them,  yield  a  strain  of  murmuring  song  like  the 
faint  notes  of  some  spirit  mourner,  which  accorda  harmoniously 
with  the  sad  influence  of  their  dusky  forms.  The  struggling  and 
stkiay  gkmoe  of  sunlight,  gliding  along  their  prostrated  vistas, 
rather  contributes  to  increase  than  remove  the  swent  gloom 
of  these  deep  abodes.  The  dim  ray,  like  an  intrusive  pres- 
ence, flickering  between  their  huge  figures  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  declining  sun,  played,  as  it  were,  by  stealth, 
rnnoDg  the  biown  leaves  and  over  the  gray  bosom  of  the  earth 
below.  iW  aa  the  eye  ean  extend,  these  vistas,  so  visited, 
^reaid  themselves  away  ih  fanciful  sinuosities,  until  the  mind 
becomes  uacottsmotiBly  and  immeasurably  uplifted  in  the  con* 
lemplatton  of  the  scene,  and  we  feel  both  humbled  and  eleva- 
ted as  we  gase  i^on  the  innumerable  forms  of  majesty  before 
«s,  rising  up,  it  would  seem,  without  a  purpose,  from  the  bosom 
ef  earth-*- living  without  notice  and  without  employ — un- 
curbed in  their  growth-— untroubled  in  their  abodes— and 
perishing  away  in  season  only  to  give  place  to  succeeding  myr- 
iads having  a  like  fortune. 

On  the  K>ther  hand,  as  it  were,  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  frota  the  monotonous  influence  of  such  a  survey,  how 
diffsrent  is  the  woods-— how  various  the  other  features  df  the 
aeene  around  ua.  Directly  opposed  to  the  pine-groves  on  the 
ene  faandi  we  behold  the  wildest  and  most  various  growth  df 
the  richest  southern  region  rising  up,  spreading  and  swelling 
voond  in  the  most  tangled  intricacy — in  the  most  luxurious 
•trength.  There  the  hickory  and  gum  among  tbe  trees  attest 
A  the  pnesence  of  a  better  soil  for  cultivation,  and  delight  the 
•xperieBced  eye  of  the  planter.  With  these,  clambering  over 
tkmr  branches,  come  the  wild  vines,  with  their  thorny  arms 
and  glowing  vegetation.  Shrubs  gather  in  the  common  way ; 
dwarf  trees  and  plants,  dioked,  and  overcome,  yet  living  still, 
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atiegt  the  firaitfiilneBS  of  a  land  wbkk  yiakis  nulrtmant  b«l 
deoies  place ;  and  inimmerable  special  oi  fnngi,  die  3reIloir 
and  the  purple  fringes  of  the  swamps,  the  various  moires,  as 
various  in  hue  as  in  form  and  texture— parasites  that  have  no 
root,  and,  like  unselfish  affections,  only  claim  an  object  upott 
which  to  bestow  themselves*-^  these,  crowding  about  and  clus* 
tering  in  gaj  confusion  along  the  dense  massi  swelling  like  a 
fortress  before  the  eye,  seem  intended  to  fmrm  a  labyrinthine 
retreat  for  the  most  coy  of  all  selfish  creations. 

Immediately  beyond  this  dense  and  natural  thicket,  the 
scene — still  die  same— presents  us  with  another  aq^et  A 
broken  and  dismantled  fence,  the  rails  half  rotten  and  decay*' 
ing  fast  on  all  sides,  seems  to  indicate  the  ancient  employment 
of  the  place  by  man.  The  period  must  have  been  remote^ 
however,  as  the  farmer  product  of  the  spot  thus  enclosed  bad- 
been  superseded  by  the  small-leafed  or  field  pine-tree,  in  suf«> 
ficient  sise  and  number  almost  to  emulate  the  neighboring  and 
original  forest  There  was  little  here  of  undergrowth,  and 
yet,  as  the  pine  thus  occupying  it  is  of  inferior  and  fsequently 
of  dwarf  size,  %\\6  thicket  was  sufficienttf  dense  for  temporaij 
concealment  It  had  a  farther  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  it 
sunk  rapidly  in  sundry  places  into  hollows,  that  lay  like  f» 
many  cups  in  the  bosom  of  crowding  htlb,  and  had  for  their 
growth,  like  the  original  wood  we  have  just  passed  orer, n 
tangled  covering  of  vines  and  shrubbery. 

It  was  Ou  the  side  of  one  of  these  deseeats,  about  noon,  on 
the  third,  day  after  Blonay's  departsre  from  Dotehester,  that 
we  find  two  persons  reclining,  sheltered  by  a  clump  of  the 
smaller  pines  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  sufficiently  eon- 
eealed  by  them  and  the  shrabbery  around,  to  remain  unoon* 
cemed  by  the  near  proximity  of  the  highway.  The  road  ras 
along,  and  within  rifle  distance,  to  the  south,  below  them. 
The  elder  of  the  two  was  a  man  somewhere  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age.  His  bulky  form,  as  it  lay  extended 
along  the  grass,  denoted  the  possession  of  prodigious  strength ; 
though  the  position  in  which  he  lay,  with  his  face  to  dM 
ground,  and  only  supported  by  his  palms,  borne  up  by  his  el- 
bows resting  upon  the  earth,  would  incline  the  jpeetator  It 
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eonceiye  hisn  one  not  soften  dispoeed  for  its  exercise.  An  tdt 
ef  sluggiili  ittertnesB  marked  his  manner,  and  seemed  to  single 
him  out  as  one  of  the  mere  beef-eaters— the  goo.d  citizens, 
who,  so  long  as  thej  get  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  animal* 
•re  not  apt  to  take  umbrage  at  any  of  the  doings  of  the  world 
about  them.  His  face,  however,  had  an  expression  of  its  own ; 
and  the  sanguine  flush  which  overspread  the  full  cheeks,  and 
the  quick,  restless  movement  of  his  blue  eye,  s(>oke  of  an 
active  spirit,  and  one  prompt  enough  at  all  times  to  govern 
and  set  in  motion  the  huge  bulk  of  that  body,  now  so  inert 
and  sluggish.  His  forehead,  though  good,  was  not  large ;  his 
chin  was  full,  and  his  nose  one  of  length  and  character.  He 
was  habited  in  the  common  blue  and  white  homespun  of  the 
country.  A  sort  of  hunting-shirt,  rather  short,  like  a  doublet, 
came  over  his  hips,  and  was  bound  about  his  waist  by  a  belt 
of  the:  same  material.  A  cone-crowned  hat,  the  rim  of  which, 
by  some  mischaBce,  had  been  torn  away,  lay  beside  him,  and 
formed  another  portion  of  his  habiliments.  Instead  of  shoes, 
he  wor^  a  rude  pair  of  buckskin  moccasins,  made  after  the  In* 
dian  manner,  though  not  with  their  usual  skill,  and  which  lack- 
ed here  and  there  the  aid  of  the  needle.  His  shirt-collar  lay 
open,  witiiout  cravat  or  covering  of  any  kind ;  and,  by  the 
deeply-bronzed  color  of  the  skin  beneath,  told  of  habitual  ex- 
posure to  the  elements.  A  rifle  lay  beside  him — a  long  in- 
strument,— and  in  his  belt  a  black  leather  case  was  stuek 
eonveniently,  the  huge  knife  which  it  protected  lying  beside 
him,  as  it  had  just  before  been  made  subservient  to  his  mid- 
day meat. 

His  companion  was  a  youth  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
years  of  agOt  who  differed  greatly  in  appearance  from  him  we 
have  attempted  to  describe.  His  eye  was  black  and  fiery,  hW 
cheek  brown  and  thin,  his  hair  of  a  raven  black  like  his  eye, 
his  chin  full,  his  nose  finely  Roman,  and  his  forehead  impo- 
singly high.  His  person  was  slender,  of  middle  height,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  great  activity.  His  movements  were  fever- 
isMy  restless— he  seemed  passionate  and  impatient,  and  his 
thin,  but  deeply  red  lips,  quivered  and  colored  with  every 
wor4  fuid  at  ey^r^  movement.    There  was  more  of  pretension 
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in  his  dress  than  in  that  of  his  companion,  though  they  were 
not  unlike  in  general  strtieture  and  equipment.  Like  him  he 
wore  a  hunting-shirt,  but  of  a  dark  green,  and  it  could  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  its  material  had  been  of  the  most  costly  kind. 
A  thick  fringe  edged  the  skirts,  which  came  lower,  in  propor* 
ti6n  to  his  person,  than  those  of  his  companion.  Loops  of 
green  cord  fastened  the  coat  to  his  neck  in  front,  and  a  belt 
of  black  polished  leather  confined  it  to  his  waist.  He  also 
carried  a  rifle ---^ a  Spanish  dirk,  with  a  broken  handle  of  ivory^ 
was  stuck  in  his  belt,  a  pouch  of  some  native  far,  hanging 
from  his  neck  by  a  green  cord^  contained  his  mould  and  bal- 
lets. This  dress  formed  the  uniform  of  a  native  company. 
His  powder-horn  had  been:  well  chosen,  and  was  exceedingly 
and  onrtonsly  beautiful.  It  had  been  ingeniously  wrought  in 
scraping  down,  so  as  to  represent  a  rude  but  clear  flketch  of  the 
deer  in  full  leap,  a  hound  at  his  heels,  aiid  a  close  thicket  in  the 
perspective,  ready  to  receiver  and  shelter  the  fugitive.  These 
were  all  left  in  relief  upon  the  hom,  while  every  other  part 
was  so  transparent  that  the  several  grains  of  powder  were  dis* 
tinctly  visible  within  to  the  eye  without. 

The  youth  was  partially  reclining,  with  his  back  against  a 
tree,  and  looking  toward  his  elder  companion.  His  face  was 
flushed,  and  a  bmrning  spot  upon  both  cheeks  told  of  some 
Vexing  cause  of  thought  which  had  been  recently  the  subject 
of  conversation'  between  them.  The  features  of  the  elder 
indicated  care  and  a  deep  concern  in  the  subject,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  but  his  eye  was  mild  in  its  expression,  and  his 
countenance  unruffled.  He  had  been  evidently  laboring  to 
■ootli  his  more  youthful  comrade ;  and  though  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  as  yet  very  successfal,  he  did  not  forego  his 
•fforts  in  his  disappointment.  The  conversation  which  followed 
may  help  us  somewhat  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
eolty  before  them. 

"  I  am  nofmore  quick  or  impatient,''  said  the  youth  to  his 
companion,  as  if  in  reply  to  some  remark  from  the  other,  "  than 
a  man  should  be  in  such  a  case.  Not  to  be  quick  when  one  is/ 
wronged,  is  to  invite  injustice  ;  and  I  am  not  so  young,  Tlmmb« 
f  as  not  to  have  fourd  that  out  by  my  own  experience.  1 
2* 
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know  no  good  that  comes  of  sabmission,  ezicept  to  make  tjwiti . 
and  slaves ;  and  I  tell  you,  Tlmmbserew,  that  so  long  bb  my 
name  is  Ernest  Mellichampe,  I  shall  never  submit  to  the  onst 
nor  be  the  other." 

*<  A  mighty  fine  spirit,  Aimest ;  and  to  speak  what's  gospel 
trtie,  I  likes  it  myself/'  was  the  reply  of  the  other,  who  ad* 
dressed  the  first  speaker  with  an  air  of  respeetfdl  deferenee; 
as  naturally  as  if  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  a 
superior.  **  I'm  not,"  he  continued,  "  I'm  not  a  man  myself  to 
let  another  play  tantrums  with  me ;  and,  for  sartain,  I  ska'a'fc 
find  fault  with  them  that's  most  like  myself  in  that  partio'lftr. 
If  a  man  says  he's  for  fight,  I'll  liek  him  if  I  ean ;  if  I  can't 
'—that's  to  say,  if  I  think  I  ean't^^I'U  dunk  longer  about  it* 
I  don't  see  no  use  in  fighting  where  it's  ten  to  one*— where* 
indeed,  it's  main  sartain  I'm  to  be  lidced ;  and  so,  as  I  aaysn 
I'll  take  time  to  think  about  the  fighting." 

"  What !  until  you're  kicked)"  replied  the  other,  impet- 
uously. 

"  No,  no,  Aimest —  not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to  neither.  My 
idee  is,  that  fighting  is  the  part  of  a  beastrbmte,  and  not  for 
;  a  true-bom  man,  that  has  a  respect  .for  himself,  and  knows 
whftt's  good-breeding ;  and  I  only  fights  when  there's  bmtas 
standing  waiting  for  it.  Soon  ae  a  man  sqnints  ai  me  as  if  ha 
was  going  to  play  beast  with  me,  by  the  eternal  splinters,  I'll 
mount  him,  lick  or  no  lick,  and  do  my  best,  tooth,  tusk,  and 
grinders,  to  astonish  him.  But,  afore  that,  I'm  peaceable  as  a 
pine  stump,  lying  quiet  in  my  own  bush." 

''  Well,  but  when  you've  trodden  i^onl"  said  the  other. 

"  Why  then,  you  see,  Aimest,  there's  another  qpeation<*« 
who's  atop  of  me?  If  it's  a  dozen,  I'll  lie  snug  undl  they're 
gone  over :  I  see  nothing  onreasonable  or  onbecoming  in  that 
— and  that,  you  see,  Aimest,  is  jist  what  I  ax  of  you  to  da 
They  a'n't  treading  on  you  'xactly,  tho'  I  do  confess  they've 
been  mighty  nigh  to  it ;  but  then,  you  see,  tliere's  quite  too  many 
on  'em  for  you  to  handle  with,  ouless  you  play  'possum  a  little* 
There's  no  use  to  run  plump  into  danger,  like  a  blind  buU 
into  a  thick  fence,  to  stick  fast  there  and  be  hobbled  ;  when, 
if  yon  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  a  keen  scent,  yon  can 
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.til  your  -enemies^  one  hj  oaoi  lo  his  own  kennel,  and  smoke 
'em  oitt,  one  after  another,  like  a  rabbit  in  a  dry  hollow.  Hear 
to  my  wordsi  Aimeet*  and  don't  be  "v^exed  now.  Bang  my 
buttons,  yon  knew,  boy,  I  love  you  the  same  aa  if  you  was  my 
own  blood  and  bone,  though  I  knows  my  place  to  you,  and 
know  you're  come  of  beltet  kin,  and  are  better  taught  in  book- 
laming  ;  but,  by  Ood !  Aimest,  you  hav'n't  larned,  in  all  your 
laming,  to  love  anybody  better  than  I  love  you." 

"  I  know  it,  Thumby,  I  know  it^I  f6el  it,"  said  the  other, 
moved  by  the  earnestness  of  bar  companion,  and  extending  his 
liand  toward  him,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  ready  tears. — '*  1 
ki^aw  it,  I  feel  it,  my  friend  ;  forgive  me  if  I  have  said  any 
tiling  to  vex  you.  But  my  heart  is  full,  and  my  blood  is  on 
five,  and  I  must  have  utteranee  in  some  way." 

"  Never  cry,  Ahmest— don't,  I  tell  you— 'taint  right — it's 
onbecoming,  Airnest;  but — Ataag  it!"  he  exclaimed,  dashing 
a  drqp  from  his  own  eye  as  he  spoke,  "  dang  it !  I  do  believe 
IVe  been  about  to  dc  the  same  thing.  But  it's  all  the  fault 
of  one's  mother,  as  lams  it  to  us  bo  strong  wben  we're  taking 
suck,  tbat  we  'member  it  for  ever  after.  A  man  that's  got  a- 
fighting,  and  in  the  wars  with  tories  one  day  and  British  the 
next,  it's  onbecoming  for  him  to  cry  ;  and,  Aimest,  though 
things  are  black  enough  about  home,  it's  not  black  enough  to 
cry  fi>r.  It'll  come  light  again  before  long,  I'm  sartain.  I've 
never  seed  the  tune  yet  when  there  wasnH  some  leetle  speck 
of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud  somewhere— ^  it  mought  be 
ever  so  leetle,  or  ever  so  fur  o£P,  but  it  was  there  somewhere ; 
it  mought  be  in  the  east,  and  that  showed  the  clearing  away 
was  further  off;  or  it  mought  be  in  the  nordiward,  and  that 
wasn't  the  beat  plaee  either  for  it  to  break  in,  but  it  was 
somewhere  for  certain — that  leetle  speck  of  white;  jist  like 
a  sort  of  promise  from  Gtod,  that  airth  should  have  sunshine 
^gain." 

"  Would  I  could  behold  it  now,"  responded  the  other,  gloom- 
i)y>  to  the  cheering  speech  of  his  companion,  **  would  I  could 
behold  it  now  I  But  I  see  nothing  of  this  promise— there  is 
no  brigkt  speck  in  the  dark  cloud  which  now  hangs  about  my 
fortunes." 
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*'  You're  bnt  young,  jet,  Airnest,  and  it  a*n't  time  yet  Amp 
yon  to  talk  bo.  You  hayen't  had  a  full  trial  yet,  and  you're 
only  at  the  beginning-*  as  one  may  say,  jist  at  the  threshold 
of  the  world,  and  ha'n't  quite  taken  your  first  step  into  it. 
Wait  a  little ;  and  if  you've  had  a  little  nonplush  at  the  begin* 
ning,  why,  man,  I  tell  you,  lam  from  it — for  it's  a  sort  of 
lesson,  which,  if  you  lam  it  well,  will  make  you  so  much  tiro 
wiser  to  get  on  afterward,  and  so  much  the  happier  when  the 
storm  blows  over.  Now,  I  don't  think  it  so  bad  for  them  that 
has  misfortunes  from  the  jump.  They  are  always  the  best 
people  after  all ;  but  them  that  has  sunshine  always  at  first,  I 
never  yet  knew  one  that  could-staad  a  shower.  They^re  always 
worried  ut  ever3rthing  and  eveiybody — quarrelling  witkthfs 
weather,  and  quarrelling  with  that,  and  never  able  to  make  the 
3208t  of  what  comes  up  to  'em.  Hold  on,  Airaest — shut  your 
teeth,  and  keep  in  your  breath,  and  stand  to  it  a  leetle 
loager.  That's  my  way  ;  and,  when  I  keep  to  it,  I'm  always 
sure  to  see  that  leetle  white  speck  I've  been  telling  about, 
wearing  away  all  round,  till  it  comes  right  before  my  eyes, 
and  there  it  sticks,  and  don't  move  till  the  sunlight  comes  out 
again." 

"You  may  be  right  in  your  philosophy,"  responded  the 
youth,  "  and  I  would  that  I  could  adopt  it  for  my  own ;  but  my 
experience  rejects,  and  my  heart  does  not  feel  it  These 
evils  have  come  too  fast  and  too  suddenly  upon  me.  My  fatheir 
cruelly  murdered — my  mother  driven  away  from  the  home 
df  my  ancestors — that  home  confiscated,  and  given  to  the 
murderer — and  I,  a  hunted,  and,  if  taken,  a  doomed  man !  It 
is  too  much  for  my  contemplation.  My  blood  boils,  my  brain 
bums  —I  can  not  think,  and  when  I  do  it  is* only  to  madden.*' 

The  speaker  paused  in  deepest  emotion.  His  hand  clasped 
his  forehead,  and  he  sank  forward,  with  his  face  prone  to  the 
earth  upon  which  he  had  been  reclining.  His  compiBinion 
lifted  his  hand,  which  he  took  into  his  own,  and,  with  a  deep 
solicitude  of  manner,  endeavored,  after  his  own  humble  fasWon 
of  argument  and  speech,  to  exhort  his  youthful  and  almost 
despairing  associate  to  better  thoughts  and  renewed  energy. 

**  Look  up,  Airaest,  my  dear  boy,  look  up,  and  listen  to  ma 
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Aimest.  It's  unbecoming  to  be  cast  down  like  a  woman,  be* 
cause  trouble  presses  upon  tbe  beart.  I  know  wbat  trouble  is, 
and,  dang  my  buttons,  Aimest,  I  feel  for  yon  all  over ;  but  I 
don't  like  to  see  you  cast  down,  because  tben  I  tbink  you  a'n't 
able  to  turn  out  to  have  satisfaction  upon  tbe  enemy  for  wbat 
they've  done  to  you.  Now,  though  I  do  say  you're  to  keep 
quiet,  and  lie  snug  at  the  present,  that  isn't  to  say  that  you're 
to  do  nothing.  No,  no— -you're  to  get  in  readiness  for  what's 
to  come,  and  not  be  wanting  when  you  have  a  chance  to  turn 
your  enemy  upon  his  back.  It  a'n't  revenge,  but  it's  justice, 
and  my  lawful,  natural  right,  that  I  fights  for ;  and  you  mustn't 
be  cast  down,  Aimest,  seeing  that  then  you  mought'n  be  ready 
to  take  the  benefit  of  a  good  opportunity." 

'*  It's  revenge  not  less  than  justice,"  said  the  youth,  impa* 
tiently.  **  I  must  have  the  one,  whether  the  other  bo  obtained 
or  not  I  will  have  it — I  will  not  sleep  in  its  pursuit;  and 
yetr  Thumbscrew,  I  will  take  your  advice-^  I  will  be  prudent 
in  order  to  be  successful-*- 1  will  pause  in  order  to  proceed. 
Do  not  fear  me  now — I  shall  do  nothing  which  will  risk  my 
adventure  or  myself;  but  I  will  temper  my  mood  with  caution, 
and  seek  for  that  vengeance,  which  .shall  be  the  white  speck 
among  the  clouds  of  which  you  have  spoken." 

''  Well,  now,  that's  what  I  call  becoming,  and  straight-for' 
ward  right  I'm  for — but  hush  !  don't  you  hear  something  like 
a  critter  ?  and— that  was  the  bark  of  a  cur,  I'll  be  sworn  to  it.'* 

The  sturdy  woodman  thrust  his  ear  to  the  earth,  and  the 
sound  grew  more  distinct. 

"  Keep  close,  Aimest,  now,  and  I'll  look  ont,  and  make  ar% 
examination.  There's  only  one  horse,  I  reckon,  from  the 
sound ;  but  I'll  see  before  I  leave  the  bush.  I'll  whistle  should 
I  want  you  to  lend  a  hand  in  tbe  business." 

Seizing  his  rifle  as  he  spoke,  with  an  alacrity  which  seemed 
incompatible  with  his  huge  limbs,  and  must  have  surprised  one 
who  had  only  beheld  him  as  he  lay  supine  before,  he  bounded 
quickly  but  circumspectly  up  the  hill,  and  through  the  copse 
toward  the  highway  whence  the  sounds  that  had  startled  theni 
appeared  to  proceed.  The  cause  of  the  disturbance  may  very 
well  be  reserved  for  explanations  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TORXBHIRB    TBBSIJ8   TOMC8HIRK. 

Before  reaching  tbe  road  the  sturdy  woodman  became  yei 
more  cautions,  and,  stealing  from  cover  to  cover,  thus  eluded 
any  eye  that  might  be  approaching  upon  it.  He  gained  the 
cover  of  a  little  hedge,  formed  of  the  tallow-bush  and  myrtle* 
and  crouched  cautiously  and  silently  out  of  sight,  as  he  .per« 
eeiyed,  from  the  short,  quick  cry  of  tlie  cor,  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing rapidly.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  and  arranged  an 
aperture  in  the  copse  through  which  be  might  observe  the 
road,  when  he  beheld  the  cause  of  the  uproar  which  the  dog 
was  making.  Leaping  in  irregular  bounds,  and  evidently 
uear^  exhausted,  a  frightened  rabbit  came  down  the  tracet 
inclining  from  the  opposite  and  open  ground  of  pine  forest,  to 
the  close  bnsheA  in  which  he  was  himself  concealed. 

" Poor  Bon,"  exclaimed  the  woodman,  "it's  a  bad  diance 
for  her  this  time.  I  only  hope  dhe  won't  pop  into  this  quarter, 
or  it  will  be  a  bad  chance  for  some  of  her  friends." 

The  muttered  apprehensions  of  the  woodman  were  realised* 
His  eye  had  scarcely  noted  the  pursuing  dog  which  emerged  frt>m 
the  wood  closely  upon  the  rabbit's  heels,  when  the  poor  thing 
rushed  to  the  very  shelter  in  which  he  stood,  and,  darting  be< 
tween  his  legs,  was  there  secured  by  their  involuntary  pros* 
rare  together.  He  stooped  to  the  earth,  and  took  up  the  trem- 
bling animal,  which  lay  quivering  in  his  grasp,  preferring,  by 
/  the  natural  prompting  of  its  instinct,  to  trust  the  humanity  of 
man  rather  than  the  well-known  nature  of  the  enemy  whiok 
bad  pursued  it 

'*  Poor  Bonny,"  said  the  woodman,  soothingly,  as  he  caressed 
it    "  Poor  Bon  — you  could'nt  help  it,  Bonny — yon  were  too 
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iniglity  frightened  to  know  the  mischief  jon're  a-doiag.  Tea 
to  one  jon've  got  ns  into  a  hobble>  now ;  bnt  there's  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  gee  it  out.'' 

The  dog  by  this  time  mshed  into  the  btash,  and  recoiled 
instantly  as  he  beheld  the  stranger.  The  quick,  rapid  cry 
with  which  he  had  pursued  the  rabbit,  was  exchanged  for  the 
protracted  bark  with  which  he  precedes  his  assault  upon  the 
man.  His  white  teeth  were  displayed,  and,  as  if  conscious  of 
approaching  support,  he  advanced  boldly  enough  to  the  attack. 
The  woodman  grew  a  little  angry,  and  lifting  his  rifle  in  one 
hand,  while  maintaining  the  terrified  but  quiet  vabbit  in  the 
other,  he  made  an  exhibition  of  it  which  prompted  the  cur  to 
give  back.  It  was  then  that,  through  the  bushes,  he  saw  a 
person  approaching  along  tlie  road  whom  he  readily  took  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  dog.  He  dropped  his  rifle  instantly,  which 
he  suffered  to  rest,  out  of  sight,  against  a  tree  which  stood  be* 
hind  him ;  and,  hallooing  to  the  new-comer,  he  advanced  with- 
out hesitation  from  his  place  of  concealment  into  tlie  road. 

Blonay — for  it  was  he — drew  up  his  tacky,  and  the  rifle 
which  he  carried  across  the  saddle,  in  kis  hand,  was  grasped 
firmly,  and,  at  the  first  moment,  was  partially  uplifted ;  but 
seeing  that  the  stranger  was  unarmed,  he  released  his  hold» 
and  saluted  him  with  an  appearance  of  as  much  good-humor 
as  he  could  possibly  put  on.  Thumbscrew  advanced  to  him 
with  the  trembling  rabbit  which  he  made  the  subject  of  his 
first  address. 

**  How  are  you,  stranger!  I  reckon  this  it  some  of  your 
property  that  I've  got  here— seeing  as  how  your  dog  started 
it.  I  cotched  it  'twixt  my  legs-— the  poor  thing  was  so  scared, 
it  did*nt  know — not  it — that  'twas  going  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  It's  your'n  now ;  though,  dang  it,  stranger,  if  so 
be  you  don't  want  it  much,  I'd  rether  now  you'd  tell  me  to  put 
it  down  in  the  bush  and  let  it  run,  while  you  make  your  dog 
hold  in.  It's  so  scared,  you  see,  and  it's  a  pity  to  hurt  any- 
thing in  natur  when  you  see  it  scared." 

He  patted  the  feeble  and  trembling  animal  encouragingly 
as  he  spoke,  and  Blonay  was  surprised  that  so  large  a  man  ^ 
should  be  so  gently  inclined.    He  himself  cared  little,  at  any 
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time,  about  the  feelings  and  the  fears  of  yet  larger  objeetfl* 
His  reply  to  the  application  for  mercy  was  favorable,  how* 
ever. 

"  Well,  if  you  choose,  my  friend,  you  can  let  it  go.  I  don't 
want  it.  The  dog  only  started  it  for  his  own  fon,  seeing  that 
it's  the  nature  of  the  beast  Here,  Hitch'em,  Hitch'em !  lie 
down,  nigger— and  shut  up.  You  can  let  her  go  now,  my 
friend." 

Blonay  quieted  his  dog,  and  Thumbscrew  took  his  way  into 
cover,  watched  hit  moment,  and,  with  a  parting  pat  upon  its 
back,  and  a  cheering  "  Hurrah,  Bou  !  run  for  it  with  your  best 
legs,*'  dismissed  the  little  captive,  once  more  in  safety,  to  its 
forest  habitations.  He  then  returned  to  the  spot  where  Blonay 
remained  in  waiting,  and,  in  his  blunt,  good-humored  way,  at 
once  proceeded  to  commence  a  conversation  with  him,  after 
the  manner  of  the  country,  with  a  direct  question. 

''Well,  BOW,  stranger,  you've  been  travelling  a  bit— can 
you  tell  me,  now,  if  you've  seed  anywhere  in  your  travels  a 
man  or  boy  that  looks  very  much  like  a  thief,  riding  upon  a 
fine,  dark-bay  nag,  that  looks  like  he  was  stolen  1" 

*'  No,  that  I  haven't,  friend ;  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I 
haven't  seen  any,"  was  the  reply  of  Blonay. 

**  Well,  you  needn't  be  obliged  to  me,  stranger,  seeing  it's 
uo  sarvice  to  you,  the  question  I  ax'd  you.  But  if  it  a'n't 
axing  you  too  much,  I  should  like  to  know  which  road  you 
come." 

**  Well,  to  say  truth,  now,  my  friend,  I  don't  know  the  name 
it  goes  by ;  it's  a  main  bad  road,  you  see." 

"  I  ax,  you  see,  because,  when  you  tells  me  you  a'n't  seed 
the  nag  and  them  that's  ridbg  him  on  the  road  you  come,  it's 
a  clear  chance  they've  gone  t'other.  So,  now,  if  you'll  only 
but  say  which  road  you  tuk,  I'll  take  the  contrary." 

The  reasoning  was  so  just,  and  the  air  of  simplicity  so  com- 
plete, which  the  inquirer  had  put  on,  that  Blonay  saw  no  ne- 
cessity  for  keeping  concealed  so  unimportant  a  matter  as  the 
mere  route  which  he  had  been  travelling;  so,  without  any  fur- 
ther scruple,  he  gave  the  required  information. 

*<  Well»  then,  I  reckon,  stranger,  you're  all  the  way  from 
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the  big  city,  clear  down  to  the  salt  seas.  There's  a  power  of 
people  there  now,  a'n't  there  V* 

"  I  a'n't  from  Charleston/'  coldly  replied  the  half-breed. 

**  Oh,  you  aVt !  but,  do  tell — you  hear'd  about  a  man  that 
was  hung  at  Dorchester— reckon  you  seed  itt" 

"  He  wom't  hung ;  he  got  off." 

''What!  they  pardoned  him-«-and  so  many  people  as  was 
guine  to  see  him  dance  upon  nothing?  What  a  disappoinf^ 
ment  I  I  was  a-guine  down  myself,  but,  you  see,  I  lost  my 
critter,  and  so  I  couldn't ;  and  now  I'm  glad  I  didn't,  if  so  be» 
as  you  say,  he  wom't  hung." 

"No,  he  wom't  hung:  there  was  a  fight,  and  he  got  a. /ay. 
But  this  is  only  what  they  tell  me ;  I  don't  know  myself." 

"Whotell'dyout" 

«  The  people." 

'*  What,  them  that  ^eed  it  ?  Perhaps  them  that  did  it«^ 
eh?" 

This  was  pushing  the  matter  quite  too  far,  and  Blonay  beK 
gan  to  be  uneasy  undei  so  leading  a  question.  He  replied 
quickly,  after  the  evasive  manner  which  was  adopted  between 
them— 

"No!  I  don't  know;  they  told  me  they  heard  it,  and  I 
didn't  ax  much  about  it,  for  it  wom't  my  busin>)ss,  you  see." 

"Oh!  that's  right — everybody  to  his  own  business,  says  I; 
and,  where  people's  a-fighting,  clean  hands  and  long  distance 
is  always  best  for  a  poor  mpu  and  a  stranger.  They  gits 
a-fighting  every  now  and  then  in  these  here  parts,  and  they 
do  say  they're  a-mustering  now  above  the  sodgers." 

**  What  soldiers  ?"  demanded  Blonay,  with  an  air  of  interest 

"  Eh  I  what  sodgers  ?  Them  that  carries  guns  and  swords^ 
and  shoots  people,  to  be  sure :  them's  sodgers,  a'n't  they  i" 

"  Yes ;  but  have  they  got  on  uniforms,  or  is  it  only  them  that 
carries  a  rifle,  or  a  knife,  or  perhaps  a  rusty  sword,  or  a  hatchet  ? 
Some  soldiers,  you  know,  has  fine  boots  and  shoes,  with  shi- 
ning buttons,  and  high  caps  and  feathers ;  and  some  ha'n't  got 
shoes,  and  hardly  breeches." 

Blonay  had  become  the  examiner,  and  had  begun  with  a 
leading  question  also.    He  had  fairly  described  the  British 
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ind  lory  troops  in  his  entuneratioa  of  ike  one,  and  the  rebelib 
or  whigs,  in  the  description  of  the  latter  class.  The  foxmei 
were  usually  well  provided  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  every 
necessary  warlike  equipment ;  the  whigs  were  simply  riflemen, 
half  the  time  without  powder  and  lead,  and,  during  the  gneater 
part  of  the  war,  without  necessary  clothing.  To  tell  Blonay 
which  of  these  two  classes  was  in  the  neighborhood,  was  no 
part  of  Thumbscrew's  pojicy ;  and  his  reply,  though  unsatis- 
factory, was  yet  given  with  the  most  offhanded  simplicityr 

"They're  all  the  same  to  me,  stranger,  breeches  or  no 
breeches,  boots  or  no  boots,  high  caps  and  featliers,  or  a  rag* 
ged  steeple  like  mine— -they're  all  the  same  to  me.  A  sodger's 
a  sodger;  any  man  that  can  put  a  bullet  into  my,gizaard,  or 
cut  me  a  slash  over  my  cheek,  up  *and  down,  without  any  mar- 
cy  for  my  jawbone — he's  a  sodger  for  me.  and  I  gits  out  of 
his  way  mighty  soon,  now,  when  I  hear  of  his  coming.  It's  a 
bad  business  that,  stranger,  and  I  hope  you  don't  deal  in  it. 
I  say  I  hope  so,  for  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  I  may  say  I 
know,  chopped  up  and  down,  and  bored  thiough  his  head,  or 
his  belly,  without  any  axing,  and  perhaps  onbeknown  to  him." 

No  interest  could  be  seemingly  so  earnest  as  that  which 
Thumbscrew  manifested,  as  he  thus  expressed  his  anxiety  on 
the  score  of  Goggle's  connection  with  the  military,  fie  pa4 
his  hand  warmly,  as  he  spoke,  upon  the  neck  of  the  little  tacky 
which  the  other  bestrode— a  movement  which  the  rider  did 
not  seem  veiy  greatly  to  approve,  as  he  contrived,  in  the  next 
moment,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  to  wheel  the  animal  away  firom  the 
grasp  of  the  stranger,  and  to  present  himself  once  more  in  front 
of  him.  Thumbscrew  did  not  appear  to  charge  the  movement 
so  much  upon  the  rider  as  the  horse. 

"  Well,  now,  stranger,  your  nag  is  mighty  skittish.  It*s  a 
stout  pony  that,  and  smells,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  it  had  fed 
on  cane-tops  and  salt-marsh  all  its  life.  Talking  about  horses, 
now,  I've  heard  say  that  they  were  getting  mighty  scarce  down 
in  your  parts,  where  the  troops  harry  them  with  hard  riding. 
Some  say  that  they  were  buying  and  stealing  all  they  could, 
to  bring  troops  up  into  this  quarter.  You  a^n't  hear'd  any  aay 
about  it,  I  reckon  ?" 
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The  inqnirj  was  adroitlj  insinuated,  but  Blbnay  was  not  to 
be  eangbt,  even  bad  be  been  in  possession  of  tbe  desired  infor* 
mation.  He  araaled  himself  of  tbe  question,  however,  to  sng- 
fl^t  anotlieF>  hj  wbteb^  h»d  bis  eompainion  been  tess  guardedy, 
be  might  ba^e  discovered  to  wbiob  part^  ke  belonged, 

"  What  troops  1"  be  asked,  carelessly. 

**  Why,  them  that  fights,  1!o  be  sure.  Troops^  if  I'm  rightly 
told,  is  them  men  that  rides  on  horseback,  and  fights  with 
swords  and  pistok,  and  the  big  cannon/' 

"  Yes,  troopers,"  said  Blonay,  tired,  seemingly,  of  patting 
questions  so  unprofitablj  answered. 

"Ay— troopers,  is  it  1—^1  always  called  them  troops.  But 
you  a'n't  toU'd  me  if  they're  coming  in  these  parts.  You  a'n't 
seed  any  on  tbe  road,  I  reckon? — for  you  a'n't  hurt,  that  I 
can  see.  But,  may  be  you  out-travelled  'em ;  they  shot  ai 
you,  though  1" 

The  volubility  of  Thumbscrew  carried  him  so  rapidly  on  isk 
his  assumptions^,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Blomay  kept  biiu* 
self  sufficiently  reserved  in  bis  communications.  He  was  at 
some  pains,  however,  to  assure  him  that  he  had  neither  seen 
any  trOops,  nor  been  pursued,  nor  shot  at  by  them ;  that  his 
whole  journey  bitb&rto  bad  been  unmarked  by  any  other  ad- 
i^enture  of  more  impoirtance  than  tbe  catching  of  the  single 
rabbit,  in  which  Thumbscrew  had  himself  so  largely  assisted* 
This  reference  drew  the  attention  of  Thumbscrew  to  the  rag* 
ged  and  mean-looking  cur  that  followed  tbe  stranger.  He  ad- 
mired him  exceedingly,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  ask-^ 
**  Won't  you.  trade  him,  now,  stranger  1  I  want  a  hunting-dog 
ttigbtily." 

Blonay  declined^  and  was  so  pleased;  aod  satisfied  with  tbe 
simplicity  of  his  new  aequaintaoee,  that  he  ventured  to  ask 
some  direct  questioiis;  taking  eare,  however,  that  none  of 
them  should  convey  any  committal  of  his  sentiments.  He 
stated,  for  himself,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Black  river  and 
the  Santee ;  that  he  was  looking  after  a  person  who  was  in- 
debted to  him ;  that  he  was  a  peaceable  man,  and  wanted  to 
get  on  without  fighting,  and  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing all  cMabaiaAts     la  order  to  do  thisi  he  would  like  ta 
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know  wlierc  Oainej's  men  were  (tones),  and  Marion's  men  — » 
if  they  were  likely  to  lie  in  his  way  hy  porsning  such  and 
snch  routes,  all  of  which  he  named,  and  seemed  to  know,  and 
how  he  should  hest  avoid  them.  In  making  these  inqniries* 
Blonay  had  well  adopted  the  manner  of  one  solicitous  for 
peace,  and  only  desirous  of  getting  to  the  end  of  his  journey 
without  difficulty  or  adventure.  In  referring  to  the  different 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  that  section  of  country,  he  took 
especial  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  utter  no  word,  and  exhibit 
no  look  or  gesture,  which  could  convey  the  slightest  feeling 
of  partiality  or  preference,  on  his  part,  for  either;  and  all  that 
Thumbscrew  could  conjecture  ftx)m  the  inquiry,  supposing  that 
tlie  traveller  was  disguising  the  truth,  was,  that,  so  far  from 
his  wishing  to  avoid  all  of  these  parties,  by  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  lurking-places,  he  was  rather  in  search  of  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  His  scrutiny  failed  utt^r^  when  he  strove 
to  find  out  which.  He  did  not  long  delayto  answer  these 
inquiries,  which  he  did  in  the  unsatisfactory  fashion  of  all  the 
rest 

**  Well,  now,  stranger,  you  ax  a  great  deal  more  than  I  hare 
to  answer.  These  here  people  that  you  talk  about,  I  hear^ 
every  day,  something  or  other  said  of  them,  but  nothing  very 
good,  uow,  either  way.  It's  now  one,  and  now  another  of 
them  that  shoots  the  poor  folk's  cattle,  and  maybe  shoots 
them  too,  and  there's  no  help  for  it  Sometimes  Gainey's 
people  run  over  the  country,  burning  and  plundering-— then 
Marion's  men  comes  after,  burning  and  plundering  what's  left 
So  that,  between  the  two,  honest,  quiet,  good-natured  sort  of 
people,  like  you  and  me,  stranger — we  get  the  worst  of  it,  and 
must  cut  strap  and  take  the  brush,  rather  than  lose  life  with 
property.    It's  a  sad  time,  now,  stranger,  I  tell  you." 

''  But  you  ha'n't  heard  of  either  of  'em  in  these  parts  lately* 
have  you  !"  inquired  Blonay. 

"  Dang  it,  stranger,  they're  here,  there,  and  everywhere : 
they're  never  long  missing  from  any  one  place,  and — dang 
my  buttons! — I  think  I  hear  some  of  them  coming  now." 

Thumbscrew  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  appeared  to  listen, 
'ounds,  as  of  horses'  feet,  were  certainly  approaching,  and 
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perceptible  to  Blonay  not  less  than  to  his  dog.  With  tbe  coo> 
firmation  of  his  coujectare,  the  woodman  turned  quicklj  to  the 
forest  cover,  and,  shaking  his  head,  cried  to  his  companion,  as 
he  bounded  into  its  depths 

"  Look  to  yourself,  stranger,  for,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  some  of 
them  sodgers  is  a-coming.  They'll  shoot  you  through  the 
body,  and  chop  you  into  short  meat,  if  you  don't  cut  for  it." 

He  disappeared  on  the  instant,  but  not  in  flight.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  mislead  Blonay,  and  it  was  sufficient  for  this  that 
he  simply  removed  himself  from  sight.  Keeping  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  as  close  to  the  road  as  he  well  might,  to  avoid  dis- 
covery from  jU  h(»  now  ch4)sie  himself  a  atalion  from  which  he 
might  observe  the  approaching  horsemen,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  remain  in  safety.  This  done,  he  awaited  patiently  their 
approach.  His  late  companion,  in  the  meanwhile,  whose 
policy  was  a  like  caution^  quickly  followed  the  suggestion  and 
example  of  the  woodman,  and  sank  into  the  forest  immediately 
opposite  that  which  the  latter  had  chosen  for  his  shelter. 
Here  he  imbowered  himself  in  the  woods  sufficiently  far  for 
cpncealment,  and*  hiding  his  horse,  and  placing  his  dog  in 
watch  over  him*  he  advanced  on  foot  within  a  stone's  cast  from 
the  road,  to  a  spot  commanding  a  good  view  of  everything 
upon  it  Here,  in  deep  silence,  he  also  stood— *a  range  of 
trees  between  his  person  and  that  of  the  approaching  horse- 
men, and  his  form  more  immediately  covered  by  the  huge  body 
of  a  pine,  from  behind  which  he  oeeasionally  looked  forth  in 
•erutanizing  watchfulnesa. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THK   T«1RY   SQUAD. 

Thb  two  watehers  had  not  long  to  wait  in  their  several 
places  of  concealment.  The  seun^  which  ha^  distarbed  their 
coniference,  and  sent  them  into  shelter,  drew  nigher  momen- 
tarily, and  a  small  body  of  mounted  men,  emerging  at  length 
from  a  bend  in  the  irregular  road  over  which  they  came,  ap- ' 
peared  in  sight.  They  were  clothed  in  the  rich,  gorgeons 
miiform  of  the  British  army,  and  were  well-mounted .  Their 
number,  however,  did  not  exceed  thirty,  and  their  general  form 
of  advance  and  movement  annovnced  them  to  be  less  thought- 
ful,  at  that  moment,  of  the  dangers  of  ambuscade  and  battle, 
than  of  the  pleasant  cheer  and  well-filled  larder  of  the  neigh- 
boring gentry.  Two  offieers  >ode  together,  in  advance  of  fliem 
some  little  distance,  and  the  free  style  of  their  conversatioii. 
the  loud,  careless  tones  of  their  voices,  and  the  lounging,  indif* 
ferent  manner  in  whieh  they  sat  upon  their  horses,  showed 
them  to  be,  if  not  neglectful  of  proper  precautions^  at  least 
perfectly  unapprehensive  of  any  enemy.  A  couple  of  large 
military  wagons,  drawn  each  by  four  able-bodied  horses,  ap- 
peared in  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade,  the  contents  of  which, 
no  doubt,  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  such  a  guard. 
Yet  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  a  proper  military  discipline 
preserved  in  the  ranks  of  the  troop.  Following  the  example 
of  the  officers  who  commanded  them,  and  who  seemed,  from 
their  unrestrained  mirth,  to  be  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
some  topic  particularly  agreeable  to  both,  the  soldiers  gave  a 
loose  to  the  play  fullest  moods — wild  jest  and  free  remark 
passed  from  month  to  mouth,  and  they  spoke,  and  looked,  and 
laughed,  as  if  their  trade  was  not  suffering,  and  its  probable 
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tenBtiMtion  ft  blo^dj  death.  Their  merriment,  however,  as  It 
wa«  snbdned,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  officers,  did  not  pro- 
voke their  notice  or  rebuke.  The  whole  partj,  in  all  respects, 
seemed  one  fitted  ont  iov  the  purposes  of  pleasure  rather  than 
of  war.  Elated  by  the  recent  victories  of  Gomwallis  over 
Gates,  and  Tarleton  over  Sumter,  together  with  the  supposed 
flight  of  Marion  into  North  Carolina,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
partisans,  the  British  officers  had  foregone  much  of  that  severe, 
but  proper  discipline,  through  which  alone  they  had  already  ) 
been  able  to  achieve  so  much.  The  eommander  of  the  little 
troop  before  us  moved  on  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  ene- 
mies had  oeased  to  exist,  and  ss  if  his  whole  business  now  was 
the  triumph  and  the  pageant  which  siiould  follow  successes  so 
complete. 

*'  Gimini !"  exclaimed  Thumbscnrew,  as  he  beheld,  at  a  dis- 
tance, their  irregular  approach.  "  Gimini !  if  the  major  was 
only  here  now,  jist  with  twenty  lads  only  ^twenty  would  do 
-—maybe  he  wouldn't  roll  them  redjackets  in  the  mud  !*' 

The  close  approach  of  the  troop  silenced  the  further 
speculations  of  the  woodman,  and  he  crouched  among  the 
shrubbery,  silent  as  death,  but  watchful  of  every  movement. 
The  person  of  the  captain  who  commanded  them  was  rather 
remarkable  for  its  strength  than  symmetry.  He  was  a  man 
of  brawn  and  muscle-* of  broad  shoulders  and  considerable 
height.  His  figure  was  unwieldy,  however,  and,  though  *  a 
good,  he  was  not  a  graceful  horseman.  His  features  were  fine, 
but  inexpressive,  and  his  skin  brown  with  frequent  exposure. 
There  was  something  savage  rather  than  brave  in  the  expres-  1 
sion  of  hie  mouth>  and  bis  nose,  in  addition  to  its  exceeding 
feebleness,  had  an  ugly  bend  upward  at  its  termination,  which 
qpoke  of  a  vexing  and  querulous  disposition.  His  companion 
was  something  slenderer  in  his  person,  and  considerably  more 
youthful.  There  was  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  his  ap- 
pearance, unlcfm  it  be  that  he  was  greatly  given  to  laughter— - 
an  unprofitable  habit,  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible  and  con- 
firmed in  him,  and  which  was  not  often  found  to  await  the 
proper  time  and  provocation.  He  appeared  of  a  thoughtless 
temper-^ one  who  was  content  with  the  surfaces  of  things,  and 
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did  not  disturb  the  wAters  with  a  discontented  spirit,  seeking 
for  more  pleasure  thau-tlie  surface  gave  him.  At  the  moment 
of  their  approach  the  good-humor  of  the  two  was  equally 
shared  between  them.  The  subject  upon  which  they  had  been 
conversing  appeared  to  have  been  productive  of  no  small 
degree  of  merriment  to  botb»  and  of  much  undisguised  satis* 
faction  to  the  older.  He  chuckled  with  uncontrollable  compla* 
cency,  and,  long  after  the  laugh  of  his  companion  had  ceased* 
a  lurking  smile  hung  upon  his  lips,  that  amply  denoted  the  still 
lingering  thought  of  pleasure  in  his  mind.  Though  ignorant 
of  the  occasion  of  their  mirth  before,  we  may  now,  as  they 
approacb,  hear  something  of  the  dialogue,  which  was  renewed 
after  a  brief  pause  between  them ;  and  which,  thdugh  it  may 
not  imfold  to  us  the  secret  of  their  satisfaction,  may  at  least 
infoim  us,  in  some  degree,  of  much  that  b  not  less  necessary 
for  us  to  know.  The  pause  was  broken  by  the  younger  of  the 
two,  whose  deferential  and  conciliatory  manner,  while  it  spoke 
the  inferior,  was,  at  the  same  time,  dashed  with  a  phrase  of 
fireside  familiarity,  which  marked  the  intimacy  of  the  boon 
companion. 

*'Aud  now,  Barsfield,  you  may  laugh  at  fortune  for  evei 
after.  You  have  certainly  given  her  your  defiance,  and  have 
triumphed  over  her  aversion.  You  have  beaten  your  enemyt 
won  your  commission,  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  your  com* 
mander,  and  can  now  sit  down  to  the  performance  of  a  nominal 
duty,  with  a  fine  plantation,  and  a  stout  force  of  negroes,  all 
at  your  command  and  calling  you  master.  By  St  George  and 
the  old  dragon  himself,  I  should  bo  willing  that  these  rebels 
should  denounce  me  too  as  a  tory,  and  by  any  other  nickname^ 
for  rewards  like  these." 

*'  They  may  call  me  so  if  they  think  proper,"  said  the  other, 
to  whom  the  last  portion  of  hb  comrade's  remark  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  welcome ;  "  but,  by  Gk)d  1  they  will  be  wise  not  to  let 
me  hear  them.  I  have  had  that  name  given  me  once  already 
by  that  insolent  boy,  and  I  did  not  strike  him  down  for  it — he 
may  thank  his  good  fortune  and  the  interposition  of  that  fellow 
Witherspoon,  that  I  did  not -^  but  it  will  be  dangerous  for  any 
'*ving  man  to  repeat  the  affront." 
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'*And  why  should  you  mind  it,  Barafield?''  responded  his 
companion.  "  It  can  do  you  no  mischief — the  term  is  perfectly 
innocuous.     It  breaks  no  skin — it  takes  away  no  fortune." 

**  No !  l^ut  it  sticks  to  a  man  like  a  tick,  and  worries  him  all 
his  life,"  said  the  other. 

**  Only  with  your  thin-skinned  gentry.  For  such  an  estate 
as  yours,  Barsfield,  they  might  be  licensed  to  call  me  by  any 
nickname  which  they  please." 

**  I  am  not  so  indulgent.  Lieutenant  Clayton,"  replied  the 
other;  ''and,  let  me  tell  you  that  yon  don't  know  the  power 
of  a  nickname  among  enaz^iec.  A  nickname  is  an  argument, 
and  one  of  that  sort  too,  that,  after  once  hearing  it,  the  vulgar 
are  sure  never  to  listen  to  any  other.  It  has  been  of  no  small 
influence  already  in  this  same  war  —  and  it  will  be  of  greater 
effect  toward  th3  conclusion,  if  it  should  ever  so  happen  that 
the  war  shonld  terminate  unfavorably  to  the  arms  of  his  maj- 
esty." 

**  But  you  don't  think  an}*-  such  result  possible  V*  was  the 
immodiate  reply  of  Clayton. 

''No  —  not  now.  This  last  licking  of  Sumter,  and  the 
wholesale  defeat  of  Gates,  have  pretty  well  done  up  the  rebels 
in  this  quarter.  Georgia  has  been  long  shut  up,  and  North 
Carolina  will  only  wake  up  to  find  her  legs  fastened.  As  for 
Virginia,  if  Comwallis  goes  on  at  the  present  rate,  he'll  strad- 
dle ber  quite  in  two  weeks  more.  No !  I  think  that  rebellion 
is  pretty  nigh  wound  up ;  and,  if  we  can  catch  the  '  swamp  fox,' 
or  find  out  where  he  hides,  I'll  contrive  that  we  shall  have  no 
more  difficulty  from  him." 

"  Let  that  once  take  place,"  replied  his  companion,  '*  and 
you  may  then  retire  comfortably,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
otium  cwn  digniiate,  the  reward  of  hard  fighting  and  good 
generalship,  to  the  shady  retreats  of  *  Kaddipah.'  By-the- 
way,  Barsfield,  you  must  change  that  name  to  something  mod- 
em— something  English.  I  hate  these  abominable  Indian 
names  —  they  are  so  uncouth,  and  so  utterly  harsh  and  foreign 
in  an  English  ear.  We  must  look  up  a  good  name  for  your 
settlement." 

"Yon    mistake.      I  would    not    change    the  name  for  the 
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world.  I  bave  always  known  the  place  by  tbat  name,  long 
before  I  ever  thought  to  call  it  mine ;  and  the  name  soundu 
Bweet  in  my  ears.  Besides  I  like  these  Indian  names,  of  which 
you  so  much  complain.  They  sound  well,  and  are  alwayn 
musical." 

**  They  are  always  harsh  to  me,  and  then  they  have  no 
meaning — none  that  we  know  anything  about." 

"  And  those  we  employ  have  as  little.  They  are  generally 
borrowed  from  individuals  who  were  their  proprietors,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  our  Indian  names,  which  have  the  advantage 
in  softness  and  emphaaic.  >To !  '  Kl?.ddipali  Thicket'  shall  not 
lose  its  old  name  ir.  gaining  r.  ::;cw  owner.  It  wouldn't  look 
to  me  half  so  beautifi.1  if  l  were  to  give  it  any  other.  I  have 
rambled  over  its  woods  when  a  boy,  and  bunted  through  them 
when  a  man,  man  ar.d  boy,  for  thirty  years  —  known  all  its 
people,  and  the  name  seems  to  me  a  histoiy,  and  brings  to  me 
a  whole  world  of  recollections,  which  I  should  be  apt  to  lose 
were  I  to  change  it." 

"  Some  of  them,  Barsfield,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  should 
prefer  to  lose.     Vhe  insult  of  old  Mellichampe,  for  example." 

"I  reve-Jiged  it!"  was  the  reply,  quickly  and  gloomily 
uttered.     "  I  revenged  it  in  his  blood,  and  the  debt  is  paid." 

"  But  the  soa  ?  did  you  not,  only  now,  complam  of  him  alsof 
did  ho  not  call  you " 

"  Tory  !  I'll  finish  the  sentence  for  you,  as  I  would  rather, 
if  the  word  is  to  be  repeated  in  my  ears,  have  the  utterance^to 
myself.  You  are  an  Englishman,  and  the  name  does  not, 
and  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  you  here,  and  you  can  not 
nnderstand,  therefore,  the  force  of  its  application  from  one 
American  to  another!  He  called  me  a  tory  i  denounced,  de- 
fied, and  struck  at  me,  and  I  would  have  slain  him — ay,  even 
in  the  halls  which  are  henceforward  to  call  me  master — but 
that  I  was  held  back  by  others,  whose  prudence,  perhaps,  saved 
the  lives  of  both  of  us;  for  the  strife  would  have  been  pell -me]], 
and  that  fellow  Witherspoon,  who  was  the  overseer  of  old 
Mellichampe,  had  a  drawn  knife  ready  over  my  shoulder,  at 
the  moment  that  mine  was  lifted  at  the  breast  of  the  insolent 
irouiigster.    But  this  is  a  long  story,  and  yon  already  ki^w  it. 
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I  bave  been  revenged  on  tbe  fatber,  and  bave^my  debt  against 
tbe  son.  Tbat  sball  be  cancelled  also,  in  due  course  of 
Hme." 

"  And  wbere  is  tbe  youngster  now,  Barsfield  t  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  bis  movements?" 

"  None.  His  motber  bas  fled  to  tbe  Bantee,  wbere  sbe  is 
sbeltered  by  Watson.  But  of  tbe  son  I  know  notbing.  He 
is  not  witb  ber,  tbat's  certain  ;  for  Evans,  wbom  I  sent  off  in 
tbat  direction  as  a  sort  of  scout  and  watcb  over  ber,  reports 
tbat  bo  bas  not  yet  made  bis  appearance." 

^He  must  be  out  witb  Maiion,  tben?"  was  tbe  suggestion 
of  tbe  otber. 

*  We  sball  soon  see  tbat,  for  our  loyalists  are  all  ready  and 
earnest  for  a  drive  after  tbe  *  fox ;'  and  it  will  be  a  close  swamp 
tbat  will  keep  bim  away  from  bnnters  sucb  as  ours.  These 
arms  will  provide  two  bundred  of  tbem,  and  we  bave  full  tbat 
number  ready  to  volunteer.  In  a  week  more  I  bope  to  give  a 
good  account  of  bis  den,  and  all  in  it." 

Wbile  tbis  dialogue  was  going  on,  tbe  speakers  continued 
to  approach  tbe  spot  wbere  Thumbscrew  lay  in  biding.  It 
was  not  long,  as  they  drew  nigh,  before  be  distinguished  tbe 
person  of  Barsfield,  and  a  fierce  emotion  kindled  in  bis  eye  as 
be  looked  out  from  bis  shelter  upon  tbe  advancing  figure  of  tbe 
successful  tory.  His  whole  frame  seemed  agitated  witb  tbe 
quickening  msb  of  tbe  warm  blood  through  bis  veins — bis 
teeth  were  gnashed  for  a  moment  fiercely,  and,  freeing  a  way 
through  tbe  bushes  for  bis  rifie-muzzle,  in  tbe  first  gush  of  bis 
excited  feelings,  be  lifted  tbe  deadly  weapon  to  bis  eye, 
brought  back  tbe  cock  witb  tbe  utmost  precaution,  avoiding 
any  unnecessary  elick,  and  prepared  to  plant  tbe  fatal  bullet 
in  tbe  bead  of  tbe  unconscious  victim.  But  tbe  tory  rode  by 
unharmed.  A  gentler,  or,  at  least,  a  more  prudent  feeling, 
got  tbe  better  of  the  woodman's  momentary  mood  of  passion  ; 
and,  letting  tbe  weapon  fall  quietly  into  tbe  hollow  of  his  arm, 
he  muttered  in  a  low  tone  to  himself — 

"Not  yet,  not  yet — let  bim  pass — let  bim  git  on  as  be  can. 
It  ain't  time  yet — he  must  have  a  little  more  swing  for  it  be- 
fore I  bring  bim,  for  'tain't  God's  pleasure  tbat  I  should  drof 
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I  him  now.  I  don't  feel  like  it,  and  so  I  know  it  can't  be  right 
It's  a  cold-blooded  thing,  and  looks  too  much  like  murder; 
and,  God  help  me,  it  ain't  come  to  that  yet,  for  Jack  Wither- 
spoon  to  take  it  out  of  his  enemy's  hide  without  giving  him 
fair  play  for  it.  Let  him  go — let  him  go.  Ride  on,  Barsfield  ; 
the  bullet's  to  be  ran  yet  that  bothers  you." 

And,  thus  muttering  to  himself,  the  woodman  beheld  his 
yictim  pass  by  him  in  safety,  his  troop  and  wagons  following. 
He  was  about  to  tui-n  away  and  seek  his  comrade  in  the  wood, 
when  he  saw  his  travelling  acquaintance,  Blonay,  emerge 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  place  himself  before  the  British 
officers.  This  movement  at  once  satisfied  the  doubts  of  Thumb 
flcrew  as  to  the  politics  of  the  low-countryman. 

'*  As  I  thought,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  fellow's  a  skunk, 
and  a  monstrous  sly  one.  He  knows  how  to  badger,  and  can 
beat  the  bush  like  a  true  scout.  It's  a  God's  pity  that  a  fol- 
low that  has  good  qualities  like  that,  shouldn't  have  soul 
enough  to  be  an  honest  man.  But  no  matter — pay-day  will 
come  for  all ;  and  Truth  will  have  to  wait  in  thiB  swamp  till 
Cunning  can  go  help  her  out." 

Thus  moralizing,  the  woodman  went  back  fi-om  his  hiding- 
place,  and  soon  joined  his  now  impatient  companion. 

Blonay,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  British  party.  Confirmed  \iy  their  uniform,  he  boldly  ad- 
vanced, and  presented  himself  before  the  captain. 

"Who  the.  devil  are  you?"  was  the  uncou^*teous  salutation. 

A  grin  and  a  bow,  with  a. few  mumbled  words,  was  the  sort 
of  reply  manifested  by  the  half-breed,  who  followed  up  this 
overture  by  the  presentation  of  the  passport  furnished  by  Proc 
tor.     Barsfield  read  the  scroll,  and  threw  it  back  to  him. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  our  way,  I  see  by  your  paper.  It  is 
well — you  will  prefer,  then,  falling  in  with  us,  and  taking  ou^ 
protection  V* 

Blonay  bowed  assent,  and  muttered  his  acknowledgments. 

"And,  perhaps,"  continued  the  tory  captain,  "  as  you  are  a 
true  friend  to  his  majesty's  cause,  you  will  not  object  to  a 
drive  into  the  swamps  along  with  us  after  these  men  of  Marion> 
who  are  thought  to  be  lurking  about  here?"^ 
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The  half-breed  gave  his  ready  aBsnrance  of  a  perfect  will- 
iugness  to  do  so. 

"  Well  said,  mj  friend ;  and  now  tell  ns,  Mr.  Blonay,  what 
have  been  your  adventures  upon  the  road  t  What  have  yoV 
seen  deserving  of  attention  since  you  came  into  this  neighbor- 
hood r 

The  person  addressed  did  not  fail  to  relate  all  the  pai-ticu- 
ars  of  his  meeting,  but  a  little  before,  with  the  woodman,  as 
the  reader  has  already  witnessed  it.  Barsfield  listened  with 
some  show  of  attention,  and  only  interrupted  the  nan*ator  to 
ask  for  a  description  of  the  stranger's  person.  This  was  given, 
and  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  expression  of  earnest  thought 
in  the  countenance  of  the  listener. 

"Very  large,  you  say — broad  about  the  shoulders?  And 
you  say  he  went  into  this  wood  V 

"OS  there,  cappin,  close  on  to  them  bays,  and  in  them 
bushes  ?" 

Barsiield  looked  over  into  the  "^hick-set  and  seemingly 
impervious  forsat,  and  sav/  at  i  glance  how  doubtfiil  and 
difficult  would  03  the  pursuit,  ii.  such  a  place,  even  were 
the  object  iniOcr*^nt,  of  a  single  man.  After  a  momentaiy 
pause  of  action  A"?.d  speech^  he  gave  orders  suddenly  to  move 
on  in  the  patA  thsy  were  pursuing.  Taking  the  direction  of 
his  finger,  Blonay  fell  behind,  and  was  soon  mingled  in  with 
the  p^rty  that  followed. 

"You  shall  see.  my  fair  neighbor,"  said  the  tory  captain  to 
his  companion,  when  the  party  resume  1  its  progress,  as  if  in 
continuation  of  the  previous  discourse  ;  *'  she  is  as  beautiful  and 
young,  Clayton,  as  she  is  pure  and  intellectual.  She  is  the  prize, 
dearer  and  richer  than  all  of  my  previous  attainment,  for 
which  I  would  freely  sacrifice  them  all.  You  shall  see  her,  and 
swear  to  what  I  have  said." 

"You  will  make  her  your  own  soon,  then,  I  imagine,"  said 
the  other,  "  esteeming  her  so  highly." 

"If  I  can  —  be  sure  of  it,"  responded  Barsfield.  "I  will 
try  devilish  hard  for  it,  I  assure  you;  and  it  will  be  devilish 
hard,  indeed,  if,  with  a  fine  plantation,  and  no  little  power— 
with  a  person  which,  though  not  superb,  is  at  least  passable'' 
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— and  the  speaker  looked  down  upon  his  own  bulky  frame 
with  some  complacency  — "  it  will  be  devilish  hard,  I  say,  if  I 
do  not  try  successfully.  Her  old  father,  too,  will  back  me  to 
the  utmost,  for  he  is  devilish  scary,  and,  being  a  good  loyalist, 
is  very  anxious  to  have  a  son-in-law  who  can  protect  his 
cattle  from  the  men  of  Marion.  They  have  half  frightened 
him  already  into  consent,  and  have  thus  done  me  much  more 
service  than  they  ever  intended." 

"  But  your  maiden  herself,  the  party  chiefly  concerned  1" 
said  Clayton,  inquiringly. 

**  She  fights  shy,  and  does  not  seem  over-earnest  to  listen  to 
my  courtier  speeches ;  but  she  is  neither  stern  nor  unapproach* 
able,  and,  when  she  replies  to  me,  it  is  always  gently  and 


**  Then  she  is  safe,  be  sure  of  it,"  was  the  sanguine  response 
of  the  other. 

''  Not  so,"  said  the  more  sagacious  Barsfield,  "  not  so.  I 
am  not  so  well  satisfied  that  because  she  is  gentle  she  will  be 
yielding.  She  c%n  not  be  otherwise  than  gentle  —  she  can  not 
speak  otherwise  than  sweetly,  even  though  her  words  be  those 
of  denial.  I  would  rather  a  cursed  sight  that  she  should  wince 
a  little,  and  tremble  when  I  talk  to  her ;  for  then  I  should 
know  that  she  was  moved  with  an  interest  one  way  or  the 
other.  Your  cool,  composed  sort  of  woman,  is  not  to  be  sur- 
prised into  any  foolish  weakness.  They  must  listen  long,  and 
like  to  listen,  before  you  can  do  anything  with  them.  But  you 
shall  see  her  soon,  for  here  her  father's  fields  commence.  A 
fine  clearing,  you  see,  and  the  old  buck  is  tolerably  well  off  ~ 
works  some  eighty  hands,  and  has  a  stock  that  would  fit  out  a 
dozen  Scotch  graziers." 

Thus  discussing  the  hopes  and  expectations  which  make 
the  aim  and  being  of  the  dissolute  adventurer,  tliey  pricked 
their  way  onward  with  all  speed,  to  the  dwelling  of  those  who 
weri)  to  be  the  anticipated  victims. 
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Slowly,  and  with  an  expression  of  sorrow  in  his  counte- 
nance, corresponding  with  the  unelastic  and  measured  move- 
ment of  his  body,  Thumbscrew  took  his  way  back  to  the  hollow 
where  he  had  left  his  more  jouthful  companion. 

'*  Well,  what  nave  you  seen  to  keep  you  so  long,  Thumb- 
screw ?"  was  the  impatient  inquiry  of  the  youth.  The  answer 
of  the  woodman  to  this  interrogatory  was  hesitatingly  uttered, 
and  he  first  deliberately  told  of  his  encounter  with  Blonay,  and 
the  nature  of  the  unsatisfactory  dialogue  which  had  taken 
place  between  them.  He  dwelt  upon  the  cunning  with  which 
the  other  had  kept  his  secret  during  the  conference  ;  "  but  I 
found  him  out  at  last,"  said  he,  "  and  now  I  knows  him  to  be 
a  skunk — a  reg'lar  built  tory,  as  I  mought  ha'  known  from  the 
first  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  him." 

"  Well  —  and  where  is  he  now,  and  how  did  you  discover 
thisl"  was  the  inquiry  of  the  other. 

This  inquiry  necessarily  unfolded  the  intelligence  concern^ 
ing  the  troop  of  horse,  whose  number,  wagons,  and  equipments, 
he  gave  with  all  the  circumspectness  and  fidelity  of  an  able 
scout ;  and  this  done,  he  was  silent ;  with  the  air,  however,  of 
one  who. has  yet  something  to  unfold. 

'*But  who  commanded  them.  Thumbscrew?''  asked  the  other, 
"  and  what  appeared  to  be  their  object  ?  You  are  strangely 
limited  in  your  intelligence,  and,  at  this  rate,  will  hardly 
justify  the  eulogy  of  Major  Singleton,  who  considers  you  the 
very  best  scout  in  the  brigade.  Can  you  tell  us  nothing  more  1^ 
What  sort  of  captain  had  they  1" 
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''A  stout  fellow,  quite  as  broad,  but  not  so  tall  as  me,  with 
a  skin  brown,  like  mine,  as  a  berry ;  a  book  nose,  and  a  mouth 
more  like  the  cbop  of  a  broad-axe  than  anything  else." 
•  He  pansed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  scout  and  those  of  bis 
young  comrade  met.  There  was  a  quickening  apprehension 
of  the  truth  in  those  of  Mellichampe,  which  made  them  kindle 
with  successive  flashes,  while  his  mouth,  partaking  of  the  same 
influence,  quivered  convulsively,  as,  bending  forward  to  his 
more  sedate  companion,  he  demanded,  with  a  stern,  brief 
manner — 

•*  You  are  not  speaking  of  Barsfield,  surely?" 
**I  am --that's  the  critter,  or  Tm  no  Christian." 
The  youth  seized  his  rifle  as  he  replied — "And  you  shot 
him  not  down !  you  suffered  him  to  pass  you  in  eafety  !  my 
father's  blood  yet  upon  his  hands — unavenged — and  he  going 
now,  doubtless,  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  crime  and  perfidy ! 
But  he  can  not  have  gone  far.  He  must  be  yet  within  reach, 
and,  by  the  Eternal !  he  shall  not  escape  me  now.  Hold  me 
not  back,  Thumbscrew —  hold  me  not  back  !  I  deem  you  no 
friend  of  mine  that  suffered  the  wretch  to  pass  on  in  safety, 
and  I  shall  deem  you  still  less  my  friend  if  you  labor  to  re- 
strain me  now.  Hold  me  not,  I  tell  you,  Witherspoon,  or  it 
will  be  worse  for  you." 

The  youth,  as  he  spoke,  leaped  upon  his  feet  in  a  convulsion 
of  passion,  that  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all  restraint  His 
eyes,  that  before  had  sent  forth  only  irregular  flashes  of  light 
and  impulse,  were  now  fixed  in  a  steady,  unmitigated  flame, 
that  underwent  no  change.  Not  so  his  lips,  which  quivered 
and  paled  more  fitfully  than  ever.  He  strove  earnestly  with 
his  strong-limbed  comrade,  who  had  grasped  him  firmly  with 
the  first  ebullition  of  that  passion  which  he  seemed  to  have 
anticipated. 

"What  would  you  do,  Aimest?  don't  be  foolish  now,  I  beg 
you ;  running  your  head  agin  a  pine  knot  that  you  can't  swal- 
low. It's  all  foolishness  to  go  on  so,  and  can  do  no  good.  As 
to  shooting  that  skunk,  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't  do  it,  though 
I  had  the  muzzle  up,  and  it  was  a  sore  temptation,  Aiiaest ; 
for  I  remembered  the  old  man,  and  his  white  hair,  ap4  if  dtood 
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before  my  eyes  jist  like  a  picture,  as  I  seed  it  last  when  it 
was  thickened  together  with  his  own  blood." 

"  Yet  you  could  remember  all  this,  and  suffer  his  murderer 
to  escape  ?"  reiterated  the  other. 

"  Yes!  for  it  goes  agin  the  natur  of  an  honest  man  to  bite  a 
man  with  cold  bullet,  when  the  t'other  a'n't  on  his  guard  agin 
it.  I'll  take  a  shot  any  day  with  Barsfield,  man  to  man,  or 
where  a  fight's  going  on  with  a  hundred,  but,  by  dogs  !  I  can't 
lie  at  the  roadside,  under  a  sapling,  and  send  a  bullet  at  him 
onawares,  as  he's  riding  down  the  trace.  It's  an  Injen  way, 
and  it's  jist  as  bad  as  any  murder  I've  ever  beam  tell  of  their 
doing.  No,  no,  Aimest;  tliere's  a  time  coming  !  as  I  may  say, 
the  day  of  judging  them's  at  hand  ;  for  here,  you  see,  is  this 
chap,  going  down  now,  snug  and  easy,  with  a  small  handful 
of  troops,  to  take  possession  of  Kaddipah.  Let  him  set  down 
quietly  till  the  '  fox'  gets  up  his  men,'and  I'll  lay  you  what  you 
please  we  git  our  satisfaction  out  of  him  by  fair  fight.  We'll 
smoke  him  out  of  his  hole  'fore  Sunday  next,  if  I'm  not  mon- 
strous wide  in  my  calkilation." 

**  And  where  is  the  difference  between  shooting  him  now 
and  shooting  him  then  ?  I  see  none.  Eelease  me,  Mr.  With- 
erspoon,"  cried  the  other,  his  anger  now  beginning  to  turn 
upon  the  tenacious  Thumbscrew,  who  held  upon  his  body  with 
a  grasp  that  set  at  defiance  all  his  efforts.  In  the  next  moment 
he  was  released,  as  he  had  desired,  and,  with  a  deference  of 
manner,  a  subdued  and  even  sadder  visage,  the  countryman 
addressed  the  youth  :  — 

"  You're  gittiug  into  a  mighty  passion,  Airuest,  and,  what's 
worse,  you're  gitting  in  a  passion  with  me,  that  was  your  friend  . 
and  yom*  father's  friend,  ever  since  I  know'd  you  both,  though, 
to  be  sure,  I  never  could  do  much  for  either  of  you  in  the  way 
of  friendship." 

"I  am  not  angry  with  you,  With  erspoon ;  only,  I  am  no 
child,  to  be  restrained  after  this  fashion.  I  know  you  are  my 
friend,  and  God  knows  I  have  too  few  now  to  desire  the  loss  of 
any  one  of  them — and  particularly  of  one  who,  like  yourself, 
has  clung  to  me  in  all  trials  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  boundary 
beyond  which  one's  best  friend  has  no  right  to  go." 

3* 
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"  Oh,  yes  !  I  understand  all  that,  Airnest.  I'm  your  Mend 
BO  long  as  I  don't  think  or  act  contrary  to  your  thinking  and 
acting.  Now,  to  my  thinking,  that's  a  bargain  that  will  only 
answer  for  one.  side,  and  I  never  yet  made  a  bargain  in  my 
life  under  them  sort  of  tarms.  If  I  sells  a  horse  or  buys  one* 
I  does  it  because  I  thinks  there'll  be  some  sort  of  benefit  or 
gain  to  myself.  I  don't  want  to  take  ondue  advantage  of  the 
other  man,  but  I  expects  to  git  as  good  as  I  gives.  That's  the 
trade  for  me  ;  whether  it  be  a  horse  that  I  trades,  or  mj 
good  word  and  the  heai*t,  rough  or  gentle,  all  the  same,  that 
I  bring  to  barter  with  my  friend.  When  I  makes  sich  a  trade, 
I  can't  stand  and  see  the  man  I  trade  with  making  light  of 
the  article  I  gives  him.  If  it's  my  friendship  and  good  word, 
he  mustn't  make  them  a  sort  of  plaything,  to  sport  which  way 
he  pleases ;  and,  so  long  as  I  say  I'm  his  friend,  he  sha'n't 
butt  a  tree  if  I  can  keep  his  head  from  it,  though  I  have  to 
take  main  force  to  hold  him  in.  On  them  same  tarms,  Air- 
nest, I  stood  by  the  old  'squire,  your  father,  when  he  got 
into  difficulties  about  the  line  of  his  land  with  Hitchingham ; 
when  the  two  got  all  their  friends  together,  and  Jimt,  as  one 
may  say,  like  so  many  tiger-cats,  along  the  rice-dam,  for  two 
long  hours  by  sun.  You've  hearn  tell  of  that  excursion,  I'm 
thinking.  That  was  a  hard  brush,  and  I  didn't  skulk  like  a 
skunk  then,  as  they  will  all  tell  you  that  seed  it.  But  that 
worn't  the  only  time ;  there  was  others,  more  than  a  dozen  beside 
that,  and  all  jist  as  tough,  when  Thumbscrew  hung. on  to  the 
'squire,  as  if  he  was  two  other  legs  and  arms  of  the  same  body, 
and  nobody  could  touch  the  one  without  touching  the  other. 
Then  came  that  scrape  with  Barsfield  ;  and  now  I  tell  you, 
Airnest,  it  worn't  a  murder,  as  you  calls  it,  but  a  fair  fight, 
for  both  the  parties  was  fairly  out ;  and,  though  the  old 
'squire,  your  father,  was  surprised,  and  not  on  his  proper 
guard,  yet  it  was  a  fair-play  fight,  and  sich  as  comes  about,  as 
I  may  say,  naturally,  in  all  our  skrimmages  with  the  tories. 
They  licked  us  soundly,  to  be  sure,  'cause  they  had  the  most 
men  ;  but  we  font  'em  to  the  last,  and  'twas  a  fair  fight  from 
the  jump  " 
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"And  what  of  all  this,  now — why  do  you  repeat  this  to  me 
here  1"  said  the  other,  with  no  little  imperiousness. 

"  Why,  yon  see,  only  to  show  you,  Airnest,  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse and  apology  for  what  I  did  in  trying  to  keep  you  from 
going  after  Barsfield  — " 

"  Apology,  Witherspoon !"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"Yes,  Airnest,  apology -^that's  the  very  word  I  makes  use 
of.  I  jist  wanted  to  show  you  the  reason  why  I  tuk  the  lib- 
erty of  trying  to  keep  an  old  friend's  son  out  of  harm's  way, 
that's  all.  I  promise  you,  Airnest,  I  won't  make  you  angry 
agin,  though  I  don't  see  yet  the  harm  of  liking  a  body  so  much 
as  to  do  the  best  for  'em." 

The  woodman  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  lifted  his  rifle,  and 
seemed  busy  in  rubbing  the  stock  of  it  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
hunting-shirt.  The  youth  seemed  touched  by  this  simple  ex- 
hortation. Without  a  word  he  approached  his  unsophisticated 
companion,  whose  face  was  turned  from  him,  and  placing  his 
hand  affectionately,  with  a  gentle  pressure,  upon  his  shoulder, 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  Forgive  me.  Jack — I  was  wrong.  Forgive  me,  and  forget 
it.  I  am  rash,  foolish,  obstinate — it's  my  fault,  I  know,  to  be 
so,  and  I  try  to  control  my  disposition,  always,  when  I'm  with 
you.  Tou  know  I  would'nt  hurt  your  feelings  for  the  world. 
I  know  you  love  me.  Jack,  as  if  I  were  your  own  brother ;  and 
believe  me,  my  old  friend — my  father's  friend— believe  me, 
I  love  you  fully  as  much.  Say,  now,  that  you  forgive  me— 
do  say  I" 

"  Dang  my  eyes !  Airnest,  but,  by  the  powei^s !  you  put  it 
to  me  too  hard  sometimes.  Jist  when  I'm  doing  the  best,  or 
trying  to  do  the  best,  you  plump  head  over  heels  into  my  teeth, 
and  I'm  forced  to  ewallow  my  own  doings.  It  a'n't  right — it 
a'n't  kind  of  you,  Airnest;  and,  dang  it,  boy,  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  keep  trying  to  do  for  you,  to  git  no  thanks,  and  little 
better  than  curses  for  it.  I'm  sure  I  gits  nothing  by  sticking 
to  you  through  thick  and  thin." 

Half  relenting,  and  prefacing  his  yielding  mood  only  by  this 
outward  coating  of  obduracy,  the  woodman  thus  received  the 
overtures  of  his  companion,  who  was  as  ready  to  melt  witr 
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generons  emotion  as  he  was  to  seek  for  strife  under  a  fierce 
and  impetuous  one.  The  youth  half  turned  awny  as  the  lattei 
reply  met  his  ears,  and,  removing  his  hand  from  the  shoulder 
where  it  had  rested,  with  a  freezing  tone  and  proud  manner, 
he  replied,  while  appearing  to  withdraw — 

"  It  is  indeed  time,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  that  company  should 
part,  when  one  reproaches  the  other  with  his  poverty.  You 
certainly  have  said  truly,  that  you  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
clinging  to  me  and  mine." 

''Oh,  Airnest,  boy  —  but  tliat's  too  much,"  he  cried,  leaping 
round  and  seizing  the  youth's  hands,  while  he  pressed  his 
eyes,  now  freely  suffused,  down  upon  them.  "  I  didn't  mean 
that,  Airnest,  I'm  all  over  foolish  to-day,  and  done  nothing  but 
harm.  It  was  so  from  morning's  first  jump ;  I've  been  fooling 
and  blundering  like  a  squalling  hen  in  an  old  woman's  cup- 
board. Push  me  on  one  side,  I'm  sure  to  plump  clear  to  the 
other  end,  break  all  the  cups  and  dishes,  and  fly  in  the  old 
wife's  face,  before  I  can  git  out.  It's  your  turn  to  forgive  me, 
Airnest,  and  don't  say  that  we  must  cut  each  other.  God  help 
me,  Airnest,  if  I  was  to  dream  of  sich  a  thing,  I'm  sure  your 
father's  sperrit  would  haunt  me^  with  his  white  hair  sticking 
all  fast  with  blood,  and — " 

''No  more,  Jack,  old  fellow,  let  us  talk  no  more  of  that,  but 
Bit  down  here,  and  say  what  we  are  to  do  now  about  that  rep- 
tile, Barsfield." 

"  Bless  you,  Airnest,  what  can  we  do  till  the  *  fox'  whistles  ? 
We'll  have  news  for  him  to-morrow,  and  must  only  see  where 
Barsfield  goes  to-night,  and  larn  what  we  can  of  what  he*s 
going  to  do.  I  suspect  that  them  wagons  have  got  a  plenty 
of  guns  and  bagnets,  shot  and  powder  for  the  tories ;  and  if  so, 
there'll  be  a  gathering  of  them  mighty  soon  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. We  shall  see  some  of  the  boys  to-morrow — Humphries 
and  '  Roaring  Dick'  ride  on  this  range,  and  we  may  hear  their 
whistle  in  the  *  Bear  Brake'  before  morning." 

"  We  must  meet  them  there,  then,  one  or  other  of  us  certainly. 
In  the  meantime,  as  you  say,  we  must  trail  this  Barsfield 
closely,  and  look  where  he  sleeps,  since  you  will  not  let  me 
shoot  him.*' 
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''And  Where's  the  use?  I  could  ha'  put  the  hullet  through 
his  skull  to-day,  but  the  next  moment  the  dragoons  would  have 
made  small  work  of  a  largo  man.  They'd  ha'  chopped  me 
into  mince-meat.  There's  no  difficulty  in  killing  one,  but  small 
chance  to  git  away  after  it,  when  there's  so  many  of  them  upon 
you ;  and,  as  I  said  afore,  this  shooting  a  man  from  the  bush 
onawares,  when  he's  travelling  in  quiet,  looks  too  much  like 
cold-blooded  Ingin  murder.  It's  like  scalping  and  tomahawk. 
Give  the  enemy  a  fair  field,  says  I,  though  it  be  but  a  bow- 
legged  nigger  that's  running  from  you  in  the  swamp." 

And,  thus  conferring,  the  two  followed  the  route  pursued  by 
Barsfield  and  his  pai'ty,  until  the  shades  of  evening  gathered 
Leavily  around  them. 
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The  British  troopers,  meanwhile,  pursued  their  journey. 
With  an  humility  that  knew  its  place,  Blonay  followed  with 
the  hindmost,  and  showed  no  annoyance,  though  exposed  to 
the  continual  and  coarse  jests  of  those  ahout  him.  He  was  he- 
comingly  indifferent,  as  he  seemed  perfectly  insensible.  The 
termination  of  the  day's  journey  was  at  length  at  hand.  The 
zigzag  fences  rose  upon  hoth  sides  of  the  road.  The  negi*o 
settlement,  some  thirty  or  forty  log-dwellings,  forming  a  square 
to  themselves,  and  each  with  its  little  enclosure,  well  stocked 
with  pigs,  poultry,  and  the  like,  came  in  sight;  and  beyond, 
the  eager  eye  of  Barsfield  distinguished,  while  his  hand  pointed 
out  to  his  companion,  the  fine  old  avenue,  long,  overgrown,  and 
beautifully  winding,  which  led  to  the  mansion-house  of  the 
Berkeley  family. 

"There,"  said  he,  "is  'Piney  Grove* — such  is  the  name  of 
the  estate ;  a  name  which  it  properly  takes  from  the  avenue 
which  leads  to  it,  the  chief  growth  of  which,  as  you  will  see, 
is  the  field-pine.     You  will  not  see  many  like  it  in  the  country." 

The  troop  halted  at  the  entrance,  which  was  soon  thrown 
open ;  and,  narrowing  the  form  of  their  advance,  they  were  in 
a  moment  after  hurrying  along  the  shady  passage  which  led 
to  the  hospitable  dwelling.  Barsfield  had  said  rightly  to  his 
companion :  there  were  not  maiiy  avenues  in  the  country  like 
that  which  they  now  pursued.  A  beautiful  and  popular  fea- 
ture, generally,  in  all  the  old  country- estates  of  Carolina,  the 
avenue  in  question  was  yet  of  peculiar  design.  In  the  lower 
^"^ions,  where  the  spreading  and  ponderous  liveoak  presentF 
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itself  vigorously  and  freely,  and  seems  by  its  magnificence  and 
shade  expressly  intended  for  snch  a  purpose,  no  other  sort  of 
tree  can  well  be  employed.  Here,  however,  in  the  region 
which  we  now  tread,  wanting  in  that  patriarchal  tree,  the  field- 
pine  had  been  chosen  as  the  substitute,  ahd  nothing  surely 
could  have  been  more  truly  beautiful  than  the  one  in  question. 
A  paving  and  double  line,  .  arried  on  in  sweeping  and  curious 
windings  for  two  thirds  of  a  mile,  described  by  these  trim  and 
tidy  trees,  enclosed  the  party,  and  formed  a  barrier  on  either 
hand,  over  which  no  obtrusive  vine  or  misplaced  scion  of  some 
foreign  stock  was  ever  permitted  to  gad  or  wander.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  pains  and  care  which  had  been 
take:^  ir.  thus  bending  the  free  forests  in  subservience  to  the 
win  of  man,  when  we  know  that,  though  naturally  a  hardy 
t/ee  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  the  pine  is  yet  not  readily 
transplanted  with  success,  and  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  in  a 
strange  place,  as  in  half  the  number  of  instances  to  perish  from 
such  a  transfer.  A  narrow  but  deep  ditch  formed  an  inner 
parallel  line  yith  the  high  trees  along  the  avenue;  and  the 
earth,  thus  thrown  up  into  a  bank  beneath  the  trees,  gave  ample 
room  and  nutriment  to  a  crowded  hedge  of  greenbrier  and  gath- 
ering vines,  interspersed,  during  a  long  season,  with  a  thousand 
various  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Emerging  from  the  avenue,  the  vista  opened  upon  a  lovely 
park,  which  spread  away  upon  either  liaiid  ar.d  was  tastefttlly 
sprinkled  here  and  there,  singly  and  in  groups,  with  a  fine  col- 
lection of  massive  and  commanding  watoi-oaks,  from  around 
the  base  of  which  everything  in  the  guise  of  shrubbery  an  1 
undergrowth,  the  thick,  long  grass  excepted,  had  been  care- 
fully pi*uned  away.  A  few  young  horses  were  permitted  to 
ramble  about  and  crop  the  verdure  on  one  side  of  the  entrance, 
while  on  the  other  a  little  knot  of  ruminating  milch -cows,  to 
which  a  like  privilege  had  been  given,  started  up  in  alarm, 
and  fled  at  the  approach  of  strangers  so  numerous  and  so  gor- 
geously arrayed.  Throwing  aside  the  heavy,  swinging  gate 
before  them,  the  troopers  passed  through  a  trace  leading  for- 
ward directly  to  the  dwelling.  On  either  side  of  this  passage 
a  feuce  of  light  scantling,  whirh  had  cnce  been  whitewashed* 
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proved  a  barrier  agninst  any  trespass  of  the  cattle  upon  a  prov 
ince  not  tlieir  own. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Berkeley  li^y  centrally  before  this  pas- 
sage, and  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  park.  It  was 
an  ancient  mansion,  of  huge  and  clumsy  brick,  8r[uare  and 
heavy  in  its  design,  though  evidently  well  constructed.  It  was 
built  about  the  time  of  the  Yemassee-war,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  period,  and  was  meant  to  answer  the  pui'poses  of  a  fortress 
against  the  savage,  not  less  than  a  dwelling  for  the  civilized 
man.  On  one  occasion  the  Edistohs  had  besieged  it  with  a 
fprce  of  ne{^rly  two  hundred  warriors ;  but  the  stout  planter 
who  held  it  at  the  time,  old  Marmaduke  Berkeley,  with  the  aid 
of  his  nei^ibors,  and  a  few  ^  trusty  Irish  workmen,  who  ^aad 
been  emploryed  upon  the. estate,  made  a  sturdy  defence,  until 
the  friendly  Indians,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  w  jites,  and, 
consequently,  foes  to  the  Edsstohs,  came  to  their  relief  and 
beat  off  the  invaders.  ^L'he  external  aspect  of  the  edifice  bora 
/  svifficient  testimony  of  its  anti<juity.  The  bricks  were  dark 
and  mouldy  in,  appe;araQce»  and  the  walls  in  several  places  had 
begun  to  crumble  and  crack  beneath  their  own  cumbrousness 
Clambering  parasites  on  the  northern  side  had  run  at  liberty 
over  its  surface,  still  holding  on,  even  in  corresponding  ruiu, 
when  half  withered  and  sapless  themselves.  Little  tufts  of 
dank  moss  protruded  here  and  there  from  dusty  apertures ;  and 
a  close  eye  might  even  j6nd  an  insidious  and  lurking  decay 

I  thriving  fast  in  the  yielding  frame  which  sustained  this  or  that 
creaking  shutter.  The  uiansion  attested,  not  merely  its  own, 
but  the  decline  of  its  proprietor.  A  man  of  energy,  cbaractecp 
and  due  reflection,  would  cave  found  little  dificulty  in  main*" 
tainii>g  a  resolute  and  successful  defence  against  the  bold  as* 
sault  of  the  tempest,  or  the  insidious  gnawings  and  sappings 
of  time.  The  present  owner,  unhappily,  was  not  this  sort  of 
man.  Ho  was  prematurely  old,  as  he  had  been  constitution- 
ally  timid  and  habitually  nervous.  His  life,  so  far,  had  passed 
in  a  feverish  and  trembling  indecision,  which  defeated  all 

^  steady  thought  and  prompt  action.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
having  the  essentials  of  manhood,  has  yet  always  been  a  child 
He  had  toftored  through  life  Ivith  no  confidence  in  his  arms. 
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and  as  if  his  legs  had  been  crntchesi  borrowed  from  a  neigh- 
boring tree,  rather  than  limbs  of  a  native  grovth,and  destined 
to  the  performance  of  his  will.  Gladly,  at  all  times,  would  he 
prefer  to  lean  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  neighbor  rather  than 
trust  independently  to  his  own  thews  and  sinews.  In  politics 
ho  could  be  none  other  than  the  truckler  to  the  existing  au- 
thority, having  preferences,  however,  which  he  dared  not  speak, 
vacillating  between  extremes,  temporising  with  every  party, 
yet  buffeted  by  all. 

The  appearance  of  the  troop  brought  the  old  gentleman 
down  his  steps  to  receive  .them  Bai^nfield  only  advanced, 
leaving  Clayton  to  quarter  the  troop  on  the  edge  and  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  paik.  Mr.  Berkeley's  manner  was  cour- 
teous and  cordial  enough,  but  marked  by  trepidation.  His 
welcome*  howeeer,  was  unconstrained,  and  seemed  habitual. 
Like  the  major  ;;:arC  of  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  duties  of  hospitality  never  sufiPe:.dd  neglect  at  his  hands. 
liike  them,  he  delighted  L?.  society,  and  was  at  all  times 
ready  and  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  a  guest  Nor  did  the 
perilous  nature  of  events  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  his 
own  timidity,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  new-comer, 
tend,  in  any  great  degree,  to  chill  the  freedom  and  check  the 
tendency  of  his  habit  in  this  respect.  Accustomed  always  to 
wealth  and  influence,  to  the  familiar  association  with  strangers, 
and  to  a  free  intercourse  with  a  once  thickly-settled  and  pleas- 
ant neighborhood,  a  frank,  open-hearted  demeanor  became  as 
much  his  characteristic  as  his  jealous  apprehensions.  This  was 
also  his  misfortune,  since,  without  doubt,  it  increased  the  natu- 
ral dependence  of  his  mind.  The  habit  of  giving  a  due  con- 
sideration to  the  claims  of  others,  though  a  good  one,  doubtless, 
has  yet  its  limits,  which  to  pass,  though  for  a  moment  only,  is 
to  stimulate  injustice,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  tyranny 
to  our  own  injury.  In  his  connection  with  those  around  him, 
and  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  when  laws  were  nominal, 
and  were  administered  only  at  the  caprice  of  power,  the  virtue 
of  Mr.  Berkeley  became  a  weakness ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
preyed  upon  by  the  profligate,  and  defied  by  the  daring-— 
compelled  to  be  silent  under  wrong,  or,  if  he  resented  it,  only 
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provoking  thereby  its  frequent  repetition.  His  mild  blue  eye 
spoke *bi8  feelings;  bis  nervousness  amply  announced  bis  own 
consciousness  of  imbecility ;  wbile  bis  pale  cbeek  and  prema- 
turely vbite  bair  told  of  afflictions  deeply  felt,  and  of  vexing 
and  frequent  strifes,  injuries,  and  discontent. 

On  tbe  present  occasion  be  received  bis  guest  witii  a  kindly 
air  of  welcome,  wbicb  was  most  probably  sincere.  He  was 
quite  too  feeble  not  to  be  glad  of  tbe  presence  of  tbose  wbo 
could  afford  him  protection ;  and  tbere  was  no  little  trutb  in 
the  boast  of  tbe  tory  captain  to  bis  companion,  wben  be  said 
tbat  tbe  timidity  of  Berkeley  would  be  one  of  tbe  probable 
influences  wblcb  migbt  facilitate  bis  progress  in  tbe  courtsbip 
of  bis  daughter.  Tbe  manner  of  Barsfield  was  influenced 
somewbat  hy  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  weakness  of  Mr.  Berkeley, 
not  less  tban  by  Lis  own  babitual  audacity.  He  met  tbe  old 
gentleman  with  an  air  of  ancient  intimacy,  grasped  tbe  prof- 
fered band  witb  a  nearty  and  confident  action,  and,  in  tones 
rather  louder  tban  ordinary,  congratulated  bim  upon  bis  health 
and  good  looks. 

**  I  have  not  waited,  you  see,  Mr.  Berkeley,  for  an  invita* 
tion.  I  have  ridden  in  and  taken  possession  without  a  word, 
as  if  I  was  perfectly  assured  tbat  no  visiter  could  be  more  cer- 
tainly welcome  to  a  good  loyalist  like  yourself,  tban  one  who 
was  in  arms  for  his  majesty." 

"  None,  sir — none.  Captain  Barsfield— you  do  me  nothing 
more  tban  justice.  You  are  welcome — bis  majesty's  officers 
and  troops  are  always  welcome  to  my  poor  dwelling,"  was  the 
reply  of  tbe  old  man,  uttered  without  restraint,  and  seemingly 
witb  cordiality ;  and  yet,  a  close  observer  might  have  seen 
tbat  tbere  was  an  air  of  abstraction  indicative  of  a  wandering 
and  dissatisfied  mood,  in  tbe  disturbed  and  changing  expres- 
sion of  bis  features.  A.  few  moments  elapsed,  wbicb  they  em- 
ployed in  mutual  inquiries,  wben  Lieutenant  Clayton,  having 
bestowed  bis  men,  their  baggage,  and  wagons,  agreeably  to  tbe 
directions  given  him,  now  joined  them  upon  tbe  steps  of  the 
dwelling,  and  was  introduced  by  Barsfield,  in  character,  to  his 
host.  Clayton  reported  to  bis  captain  what  he  had  done  witli 
the  troop,  their  disposition,  and  the  general  plan  of  their 
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arrangemeut*  in  obedience  to  orders ;  turning  to  Mr.  Berkeley 
at  the  conclusion,  and  politely  apologizing  for  the  unavoidable 
disturbance  which  such  an  arrangement  must  necessarily  oc* 
casion  in  his  grounds.  The  old  man  smiled  faintly,  and  mur- 
mured out  words  of  approbation ;  but,  though  he  strove  to  be 
and  to  appear  satisfied,  he  was  evidently  ill  at  ease.  The  in- 
vasion of  his  beautiful  park  by  a  prancing  and  wheeling  troop 
of  borse — its  quiet  broken  by  the  oaths,  the  clamor,  and  the 
confusion  common  to  turbulent  soldiers,  and  the  utter  disper- 
sion of  his  fine  young  horses,  which  had  leaped  the  barrier  in 
their  fright,  and  were  now  flying  in  all  dii-ections  over  the 
plantation,  brought  to  his  bosom  no  small  pang,  as  they  spoke 
strongly  for  the  extent  of  his  submission.  He  controlled  his 
dissatisfaction,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  now  urged 
his  guests,  with  frequent  entreaties,  to  enter  his  mansion  for 
refreshment.  They  followed  him  from  the  piazza  into  a  large 
hall,  such  as  might  have  answered  the  purposes  of  a  room  of 
state,  calculated  fot  the  deliberations  of  a  thousand  men.  It 
was  thus  that  our  ancestors  built,  as  it  were,  with  a  standard  / 
drawn  from  the  spacious  wilds  and  woods  around  them.  Thoy 
seemed  also  to  have  built  for  posterity.  Huge  beams,  unen- 
closed, ran  along  abovei  supporting  the  upper  chambers,  which 
were  huge  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  palace.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  the  dark  and  durable  cypress,  wrought 
in  panels,  which  gave  a  rich,  artist-like  air  to  the  apartment. 
Two  huge  fireplaces  at  opposite  ends  of  the  hall  attested  its 
great  size,  in  one  of  which,  even  in  the  month  of  September,  a 
few  broken  brands  might  be  seen  still  burning  upon  the  hearth. 
A  dozen  faded  family  pictures,  in  massive  black  frames,  hung 
around — quaint,  rigid,  puritanical  faces,  seemingly  cut  out  of 
board,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  with  glaring  Flem- 
ish drapery,  and  that  vulgar  style  of  coloring  which  makes  of 
red  and  yellow  primary  principles,  from  the  contagion  of  which 
neither  land,  sea,  nor  sky,  is  suffered  in  any  climate  to  be  prop- 
erly exempt.  The  furniture  was  heavy  and  masrive  like  the 
rest — suitable  to  the  apartment,  and  solid,  like  the  dwellings 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  bygone  days. 

Seats  were  drawn,  the  troopers  at  ease,  and  the  good  old 
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Madeira  of  the  planter  floon  made  its  appearance,  lo  whicb 
they  did  ample  justice.  The  generous  liquor  soon  produced 
freedom  of  discourse ;  and,  after  a  few  courteous  and  usual 
overtures,  consisting  of  mutual  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the 
several  parties  present,  their  relations,  friends,  and  so  forth, 
the  conversation  grew  more  general,  and,  perhaps,  more  impor- 
tant, as  it  touched  upon  the  condition  of  the  country. 

"  You  have  quiet  now,  Mr.  Berkeley,"  said  Barsiield.  "  The 
rousing  defeats  which  the  rehels  have  recently  sustained  have 
pretty  well  done  them  dp  on  every  side.  The  game  is  very 
nigh  over,  and  we  shall  soon  have  little  else  to  do  than  gather 
up  the  winnings.  The  drubhing  which  Gornwallis  gave  that 
conceited  fellow,  Grates,  and  the  surprise  of  Sumter,  both  events 
so  complete  and  conclusive,  will  go  very  far  toward  bringing 
the  country  back  to  its  loyalty." 

"  God  grant  it,  sir,"  was  the  ardent  response  of  Mr.  Berke- 
ley, "  for  we  shall  then  have  peace.  These  have  been  four 
miserable  years  to  the  country,  since  the  beginning  of  this 
war.  Neighbor  against  reighbor,  friend  against  friend,  and 
sometimes  even  brother  arming  and  going  out  to  battle  with 
his  brother.  It  has  been  an  awful  time,  and  Heaven  grant,  sir, 
it  may  be  as  you  say.  Heaven  restore  us  the  quiet  and  the 
peace  which  have  beeii  for  so  long  strangers  in  the  land." 

•'You  shall  have  it,  sir,  I  promise  you,  after  this;  though  1 
should  think,  by  this  time,  you  have  been  perfectly  freed  from 
the  incursions  of  that  skulking  fellow,  Marion.  The  report  is 
that  he  has  disbanded  his  men,  and  has  fled  into  North  Caro- 
lina. If  so,  I  shall  have  little  use  for  mine ;  and  these  arms 
which  I  have  brought  for  distribution  among  your  loyal  neigh- 
bors, will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  them*  Have  you  any  in- 
telligence on  this  subject,  Mr.  Berkeley  1" 

"No,  sir — no,  none!  I  am  not  in  the  way,  Captain  Bars- 
field,  of  hearing  intelligence  of  this  nature.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  movements  of  eithor  party." 

This  reply  was  uttered  with  some  little  trepidation ;  and, 
as  the  old  gentleman  spoke,  ho  looked  apprehensively  around 
the  apartment,  as  if  he  dreaded  to  see  the  redonbtable  "  swamp 
fox"  and  all  his  crew,  "  Roaring  Dick,"  **  Thumbscrew,"  and 
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the  rest,  fast  gathering  at  his  elbow.  Barsfield  smiled  at  the 
movement,  and  crossing  one  leg  over  another,  and  slapping 
his  thigh  with  an  air  of  unmitigated  self-complaisance  as  he 
spoke,  he  thus  replied,  rather  to  the  look  and  manner  than 
the  language  of  his  host : — 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  hope  soon  to  rid  yon  of  any  apprehensions  on 
the  subject  of  that  marauding  rebel.  I  am  about  to  become 
jour  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Berkeley." 

The  old  gentleman  bowed  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  at  the 
intelligence.    Barsfield  continued — 

"  You  have  heard,  doubtlessly,  that  I  am  now  the  proprietor 
of  the  noble  estate  of  'Xaddipah,'  formerly  the  seat  of  Max 
Mellichampo,  and  condscatod  to  his  majesty's  uses  on  account 
of  that  arch- traitor's  defection.  Having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  slay  the  rebel  with  my  owu  hand,  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  estate  which  he  so  justly  for- 
feited." 

There  was  some  emotion  of  an  equivocal  sort  visible  in  the 
countenance  of  Berkeley,  as  he  listened  to  this  communication. 
A  shade  of  melancholy  overspread  his  face,  as  if  some  painful 
memoiy  had  suddenly  grown  active ;  and  a  slight  suffusion  of 
his  eyelashes  was  not  entirely  undistinguished  by  his  guests. 
Struggling  with  his  feelings,  however,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  source,  the  old  man  recovered  himself  sufficiently 
to  reply,  though  in  a  thick  voice,  which  left  his  language  but 
half  intelligible. 

"Yes — ^yes,  sir— I  did  hear — I'm  glad,  sir — I  shall  be 
happy — " 

And  here  he  paused  in  the  imperfect  speech  which  Barsfield 
did  not  leave  him  time  to  finish. 

"There  will  be  liiothing  then,  sir,  that  any  of  us  will  have 
to  fear  from  these  outliers  in  the  swamps  >  when  that  takes 
place, '  Kaddipah,'  sir,  so  long  as  the  war  continues,  will  be 
a  place  of  defence,  sufficiently  well-guarded  as  a  post  to  resist 
any  present  force  of  Marion ;  and,  as  I  shall  have  charge  of  it, 
I  think  it  safe  to  say,  from  what  they  know  of  me,  they  will 
not  often  venture  even  within  scouting  distance.  Talking  of 
scouts,  now,  Clayton,  where's  the  fellow  we  picked  up  to-day, 
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having  a  pass  from  Proctor!  He  looks  as  if  he  wonld  make 
an  admirable  one.  If  his  eyes  only  see  as  far  as  they  seem 
willing  to  go,  he  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

A  distinct  hem  from  another  quarter  of  the  hall  attracted 
all  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  there,  squat  upon  the  hearth  of 
one  of  the  fireplaces,  sat  the  form  of  Blonay.  He  had  piled 
the  dismembered  brands  together,  and  sat  enjoying  the  fire, 
unperceived  and  certainly  unenvied.  At  what  time  he  had 
so  secretly  effected  his  entrance,  was  utterly  unknown  to  any 
of  the  party.  Barsfield  started  as  no  beheld  him,  and,  seeming 
to  forgot  his  host,  hastily  addressed  him  :  — 

"  Why,  how  now,  fellow  I  you  so^m  to  make  yourself  at 
home.  Why  are  you  here  I  why  did  yen  not  remain  with  the 
troop  ?" 

"  Why,  cause  I  an't  one  of  them,  you  see,  cappin,  and  they 
all  pokes  frin  at  me.** 

The  simplicity  of  this  reply  disarmed  Barsfield  of  his  anger, 
and  his  presence  gave  him  a  new  subject  upon  which  to  enjoy 
himself.  The  half-breed  was  now  made  to  undergo  another 
examination,  conducted  by  both  the  officers,  who  mingled  freely 
with  their  inquiries  sundiy  poor  jests  at  his  infirmity,  all  of 
which  fell  upon  the  seemingly  sterile  sense  of  the  subject  as 
if  he  had  been  so  much  marble.  While  thus  engaged  an  inner 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  guests  started  involuntarily  to 
their  feet. 

*'  My  daughter,  gentlemen,  Miss  Berkeley  —  my  niece,  Miss 
Duncan,"  were  the  words  of  the  old  man,  uttered  with  an  air 
of  greater  elevation  than  was  his  wont.  The  two  ladies  were 
provided  with  seats,  and  in  the  momentary  silence  which  iol> 
lowed  their  first  appearance,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  a 
passing  glance  at  their  persons.  Ooi  opinions  may  well  ha 
reserved  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


JANET  BERKELEY. 


The  appearance  of  Janet  Berkeley  fully  justified  the  high 
encomium  which  Barsfield  had  passed  upon  her  beauties ;  yet 
nothing  could  be  more  unassuming  than  her  depoitment  — 
nothing  more  unimposing  than  her  entire  carriage.  A  quiet 
ease,  a  natural  and  seemingly  effortless  movement,  placed  her 
before  you,  and,  like  all  perfect  things,  her  loveliness  was  to  be 
studied  before  it  could  be  perceived.  It  did  not  afH'ont  you 
by  an  obtrusion  of  anything  remarkable.  Her  features  were 
all  too  much  in  unison  with  one  another  —  too  symmet-  ' 
rically  unique,  to  strike  abruptly ;  they  seemed  rather  to 
fill  and  to  absorb  the  mind  of  the  spectator  than  to  strike 
his  eye. 

Her  person  was  rather  small  and  slender:  her  features, 
though  marked  by  health,  were  all  soft  and  delicate.  A  pale, 
high  forehead,  from  beneath  which  a  pair  of  large  black  eyes  | 
flashed  out  a  subdued,  dewy,  but  rich,  ti-ansparent  light  —  a 
nose  finely  Grecian —  cheeks  rather  too  pale,  perhaps,  for  ex- 
pression— and  a  mouth  which  was  sweetly  small  and  deli- 
cately full  —  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  her  face.. 
Her  chin,  though  not  prominent,  did  not  retreat;  and  her  neck 
was  white  and  smoothly  round,  as  if  a  nice  artist  had  spent  a 
life  in  working  it  to  perfection.  Her  hair,  which  was  long  and 
dark,  was  gathered  up  and  secured  by  a  white  fillet,  without 
study,  yet  with  a  disposition  of  grace  that  seemed  to  denote 
the  highest  efforts  of  study.  It  was  the  art  which  concealed 
the  art  —  the  fine  taste  of  the  woman  naturally  employed  in 
adorning  the  loveliest  object  in  creation  —  herself.  It  waB 
the  fashion  of  the  time  to  pile  the  hair  in  Successive  layers 
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Upon  the  crown,  until  it  rose  into  a  huge  tower,  Babel-liko 
I  and  toppHug.  Janet  was  superior  to  any  such  sacrifice  of  good 
flense  and  good  taste,  simply  in  compliance  with  a  vulgar  rage. 
Her  long  tresses,  simply  secured  from  annoyance,  were  left 
free  to  wander  where  they  would  about  her  neck,  to  the  marble 
whiteness  of  which  they  proved  an  admirable  foil ;  while  the 
Tolumo  was  so  distributed  about  the  head  as  to  prevent  that 
uncouth  exhibition  of  its  bulk  in  one  quarter,  which  is  too 
much  the  sin  of  taste  in  the  sex  generally.  So  admh-ably 
did  the  features,  the  dress,  and  the  deportment,  of  Janet 
Berkeley  blend  in  their  proper  effects  together,  that  the  dullest 
sense  must  have  felt  their  united  force,  even  though  the  eye 
might  not  have  paused  to  dwell  upon  any  one  individual 
beauty.  Her  can*iage  denoted  a  consciousness  of  her  own 
'strength,  which  spoke  forcibly  in  contrast  with  the  equally 
obvious  feebleness  of  her  father's  spirit.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
was  tlie  imbecility  and  weakness  of  his  which  had  given 
strength  and  character  to  hers.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
good  natural  mind  to  exercise  itself  in  those  attributes  which, 
in  others,  they  perceive  inactive  and  wanting  to  their  owners. 
She  had  seen  too  many  evil  results  from  her  father's  indecision 
and  imbecility,  not  to  strive  sternly  in  the  attainment  of  the 
faculty  in  which  he  was  so  lamentably  deficient ;  and  she  had 
not  striven  in  vain.  Though  yet  imenforced  to  open  exercise 
and  exhibition  of  its  strengtli  by  controlling  and  overcoming 
dangers,  the  heart  of  Janet  Berkeley  was  sti'ong  in  hei*,  and 
would  not  have  been  unprepared  for  their  encounter.  Her 
untroubled  composure  of  glance,  her  equanimity  of  manner, 
her  unshrinking  address,  and  the  singular  ease  with  which, 
without  tremor  or  hesitation,  her  parting  lips  gave  way  to  the 
utterance  of  the  language  she  might  deem  necessary  to  the 
occasion  —  were  all  so  many  proofs  of  that  strength  of  soul 
which,  associated  as  it  was  with  all  the  grace  and  suscepti- 
bility of  woman,  made  her  a  creature  of  moral,  not  less  than 
of  physical  symmetry  —  the  very  ideal  of  a  just  conception 
of  the  nol)leBt  nature  and  the  gentlest  sex.  Tlie  deportment 
of  Mr.  Berkeley  was  unconsciously  elevated  as  he  surveyed 
1 :  such  is  the  influence  of  the  pure  heart  and  perfect  chai> 
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acter.  His  pride  grew  lifted  in  the  contemplation ;  and,  timid 
and  tanie»  and  without  a  manly  spirit,  as  he  was,  he  felt  that 
he  conld  willingly  die  to  serve  and  to  preserve  her. 

"  She  is  indeed  a  jewel,  Barsfield  !"  said  Clayton,  in  a  whis- 
per, aside  to  his  superior;  "she  is  a  jewel — you  are  a  lucky 
man.*' 

"A  goddess!"  was  the  quick  reply,  in  similar  tones — "a 
goddess! — she  will  make  Kaddipah  a  very  heaven  in  my 
sight." 

"  Let  it  be  a  Christian  heaven,  then,  I  pray  you,  by  dropping 
that  abominable  heathen  name." 

The  other  maiden,  whom  we  have  seen  introduced  as  Miss 
Duncan,  was  an  orphan,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  for  the 
present,  residing  with  her  cousin.  She  was  pretty,  and  her 
eyes  danced  with  a  lively  play  of  light,  that  spoke  a  gay 
heart  and  cloudless  disposition.  Perhaps,  at  the  first  glance, 
she  would  have  been  found  more  imposing  than  Janet ;  there 
was  more  to  strike  the  eye  in  her  features  and  deportment,  as 
there  was  more  inequality  —  more  that  was  in*egular — none 
of  that  perfect  symmetry,  which  so  harmonizes  with  the  ob- 
server's glance  and  spirit,  as  not  often  to  arrest,  at  first,  his 
particular  attention.  A  study  of  her  face,  however,  would 
soon  disenthral,  though  it  would  not  ofi*eud,  the  observer.  It 
wanted  depth  —  profundity — character.  At  a  glance  you 
beheld  its  resources.  There  was  nothing  more  to  see ;  and 
you  would  turn  away  to  her  more  quiet  companion,  and  find  at 
every  look,  in  every  passing  shade  of  expression,  every  tran- 
sition of  mood,  that  there  was  more  hidden  than  revealed  — 
that  the  casket  was  rich  within — that  there  was  a  treasure  and 
a  mystery,  though  it  might  demand  a  power  of  the  purest  and 
the  highest  to  unlock  its  spells,  and  to  remove  the  sacred  seal 
that  was  upon  it. 

A  few  moments  had  elapsed  after  the  entrance  of  the  ladies, 
when  a  servant  announced  the  supper  to  be  in  readiness,  after 
the  wholesome  fashion  of  the  country.  A  table  was  spread  in 
an  adjoining  apartment,  aud  now  awaited  the  guests.  Barsfield 
wouli  have  offered  his  arm  to  Janet,  but  she  had  already  pos- 
sessed herself  of  her  father's.     Lieutenant  Clayton  had  already 
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■ecnred  the  company  of  Hiss  Dtmcan ;  and  they  were  soon 
seated  round  the  Jiospitable  board.  But  where  was  Blonaj— • 
the  despised — the  deformed — the  desolate?  Miss  Berkeley, 
presiding  at  the  head  of  the  table,  remarked  his  absence,  and 
her  eye  at  once  addressed  her  father. 

**  The  other  gentleman,  father  V*  she  said  inquiringly. 

"  Gentleman,  indeed  !"  was  the  exclamation  of  Barsfield,  ao- 
companied  by  a  rude  laugh,  which  was  slightly  echoed  by  his 
companions ;  ''  Gentleman,  indeed  !  give  yourself  no  manner  of 
eoncem  on  his  account,  Miss  Berkeley.  He  is  some  miserable 
overseer — a  sand-lapper  from  Goose  Greek,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  Proctor,  the  commandant  at  Dorchester, 
has  thought  proper  to  give  him  a  passport  to  go  where  he 
pleases. " 

**  He  is  my  father's  guest,  sir, "  was  the  dignified  and  rebu- 
king reply  ;  ''  and  we  can  take  no  exception  to  his  poverty,  or 
his  occupation,  or  the  place  from  which  he  comes.  We  have 
not  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  do  so,  and  it  would  bo  far 
less  than  good  policy  now,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times 
are  such,  that  even  a  person  such  as  you  describe  him  to  be 
may  become  not  only  our  neighbor  but  our  superior,  to-mor- 
row." ' 

Mr.  Berkeley  started  from  his  chair  in  some  little  confusion. 
He  felt  the  truth  of  what  his  daughter  said,  yet  he  saw  that 
her  speech  had  touched  Barsfield  to  the  quick.  The  red  spot 
was  on  the  cheek  of  the  tory,  and  his  lips  quivered  for  an  in- 
stant. 

"Janet  is  right,  Captain  Barsfield  ;  the  hospitality  of  Piney 
Grove  must  not  be  impeached.  Its  doors  must  be  open  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  we  can  not  discriminate  between 
them :"  and,  so  speaking,  he  hurried  out  to  look  after  the  half- 
breed.  He  had  not  far  to  look.  To  the  great  smrprise  of  the 
old  man,  he  found  Blonay  a  listener  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  must  have  heard  every  syllable  that  had  been 
spoken.  He  had  been  practising  after  his  Indian  nature,  and 
was  not  sensible  of  any  impropriety  in  the  act.  Revolting  at 
the  task  before  him,  Mr.  Berkeley,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  pos- 
aible,  invited  the  scout  into  the   apartment — an  invitation 
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accepted  without  scrapie,  and  as  soon  as  given  ;  and  he  sidled 
into  a  seat,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Barsfieldi  directly  in 
front  of  him.  This  little  occurrence  did  not  take  place  with- 
out greatly  disquieting  the  host.  He  saw  that  Barsfield  felt 
the  force  of  the  sarcasm  which  his  daughter  had  uttered,  and 
he  strove,  by  the  most  unwearied  attentions  on  his  own  part, 
to  do  away  with  all  unpleasant  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  tory 
captain.  Janet,  however,  exhibited  no  manner  of  cliange  in 
her  deportment.  She  did  not-seem  conscious  of  any  departure 
from  prudence,  as  she  certainly  had  been  guilty  of  no  depar- 
ture from  propriety ;  but,  when  she  saw  the  indefatigable  and 
humiliating  industry,  with  which  her  father  strove  to  conciliate 
a  man  whom  she  had  good  reason  to  despise  as  well  as  hate, 
the  warm  color  stole  into  her  cheeks  with  a  flash-like  indigna- 
tion, and  her  upper  lip  took  its  expression  from  the  bitter  scorn 
in  her  bosom,  and  curled  into  very  haughtine^  as  she  surveyed 
the  scene.  The  expression  passed  away  in  an  instant,  how- 
ever ;  and  when,  a  little  more  composed  himself,  Barsfield 
ventured  to  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  maiden,  and  saw 
how  subdued,  how  gentle,  how  utterly  wanting  in  malignity, 
were  her  features,  lie  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  thought  that 
v/hat  she  had  said,  so  directly  applying  as  it  did  to  himself — 
he  having  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  such 
having  been  his  fortunes — was  intended  for  any  such  appli- 
cation.   ' 

The  angry  scowl  with  which  the  tory  might  have  regarded 
the  maiden,  was  turned,  however,  upon  the  half-breed ;  who, 
as  he  beheld  its  threatening  expression,  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  taken  to  his  heels,  and  to  have  hidden  his  disquiet  in 
the  surrounding  woods.  But  the  kind  look  of  Janet  reassured 
him,  and  he  turned  his  frightful  and  blear  eyes  in  no  other 
direction,  fiis  mind,  probably  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to 
take  in  a  new  sentiment  of  the  loveliness  of  virtue.  Though 
blear-eyed,  he  was  not  blind ;  and,  as  she  did  not  seem  to 
behold  his  deformity,  he  was  able  to  examine  her  beauty.  In 
morals,  the  German  theory  of  the  senses  is  more  than  half 
right.  The  odor  and  the  color  are  in  us,  rather  than  in  the 
objects  of  our  survey ;  and  yet,  unless  acted  upon  by  external 
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infinenceB,  tlie  latent  capacity  might  never  expand  into  energy 
and  consciousness.  To  bring  out  this  capacity  is  the  office  of 
education,  and  this  art  had  never  so  fax  acted  upon  the  half- 
breed,  as  to  show  him  how  much  there  was  of  a  good  nature 
dormant,  and  silent,  and  mingled  up  with  the  evil  within  him. 
His  education,  in  a  leading  respect,  was  yet  to  begin. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OWLS    ABROAD. 

Lbt  us  back  to  tbe  woods  and  tlieir  wild  inhabitants.  We 
have  seen  the  success  of  the  woodman  in  dissuading  his  young 
companion  from  the  idle  and  rash  demonstration  which  he 
sought  to  make  upon  the  person  of  the  tory  captain.  Prevent- 
ed from  any  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Barsfield,  Mellichampe 
nevertheless  determined  upon  watching  his  footsteps.  In  this 
design  he  was  readily  seconded  by  Witherspoon.  This,  in- 
deed, was  a  duty  with  them  both.  They  were  then  playing 
the  part  of  scouts  to  Marion.  Taking  their  way  on  foot, 
immediately  after  their  enemies,  they  kept  the  cover  of  the 
forest,  with  the  caution  of  experienced  woodmen,  venturing 
only  now  and  then  upon  the  skirts  of  the  road,  in  such  conti- 
guity as  to  enable  them  to  command  a  full  view,  for  some  dis- 
tance on  either  hand,  of  everything  that  took  place  upon  it. 
Familiar  with  the  neighborhood,  they  availed  themselves  of 
each  by-way  and  foot-path  to  shorten  the  distance  ;  and  thus, 
gaining  ground  at  every  step,  they  were  readily  and  soon  ena- 
bled to  come  in  sight  of  the  perlsons  they  pursued. 

The  fierce  spirit  of  the  youthful  Mellichampe  could  scarcely 
be  restrained  by  a  wholesome  prudence,  while  he  saw,  at  mo- 
ments, through  the  leaves,  the  person  of  hisi  enetny.  It  was 
with  no  small  increase  of  vexation,  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  Piney  Grove,  that  he  saw  the  troop  of  the  tory  turning 
into  the  avenue.  Could  he  havfe  listened  to  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  tory  captain  and  his  lieutenant  at  this  time,  his  fuiy 
would  scarce  have  been  restrainable.  It  would  have  been 
a  far  more  difficult  matter  for  his  companion  then  to  have 
kept  him  fron    his  meditated  rashness.     A  passing  remark  o^ 
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Thumbscrew,  as  the  course  of  Barsfield  grew  obvious,  seemed 
to  add  new  fuel  to  the  fire  already  burning  in  his  bosom. 

"  So  ho !  he's  for  Pinej  Grove  to-night !  Well,  Aimest, 
that  knocks  up  your  business.  There's  no  gitting  to  see  Miss 
Janet  .while  Barsfield's  there,  I  reckon." 

"  And  why  not  1"  was  the  fierce  demand,  "  why  not  1  I 
will  see  her  to-night,  by  Heaven,  though  I  die  for  it !  I  have 
promised  her,  and  God  help  me,  an  I  shall  keep  that  and  every 
promise  that  I  have  made,  or  shall  ever  make,  to  her!  Do 
yon  think,  Thumbscrew,  that  I  fear  this  scoundrel  ?  Do  you 
think  that  I  would  not  the  rather  go,  if  I  thought  that  it  was 
possible  to  encounter  him  alone?  I  have  prayed  for  such  a 
chance,  and  I  would  pray  for  it  now,  even  were  the  odds  more 
numerously  against  me." 

"  Don't  be  rash,  Airnest  —  don't  be  headstrong  and  contrary, 
boy.  It'll  be  mighty  onwise  and  redic'lous  for  you  to  go  to 
Piney  Grove  to-night,  though  you  did  make  a  promise:  there's 
no  use  for  it,  and  it's  like  going  into  the  lion's  den,  as  a  body 
may  say.  Barsfield,  you  may  be  sure,  will  put  out  his  sentries; 
and  them  tories,  like  the  smallpox  they  have  in  Gharle8t4)n 
now,  are  niigiity  catching.  You  can't  go  there  with  any 
chance  of  clearing  the  bush;  and  if  that  chap  gets  you  in 
jis  gripe,  it'll  go  monstrous  hard  with  yon.  He  knows  you've 
got  no  reason  to  love  him;  and  he's  beam,  long  ago,  how 
you've  sworn  agin  him  ;  and  he'd  like  nothing  better  now,  do 
you  see,  than  to  set  finger  upon  you.  You  can't  think  how 
pleasant  it  would  make  him  feel  to  put  a  gi*ape-vine  round 
your  neck :  so  you  must  keep  quiet,  and  not  think  of  seeing 
Miss  Janet  to-night." 

"  But  I  must  and  will  think  of  it.  I  will  see  her  at  every 
hazard,  and  you  need  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject,  Thumb- 
screw, unless  you  change  very  greatly  the  burden  of  what  you 
»ay.  This  caution — caution — caution — nothing  but  caution 
— is  the  dullest  music  ;  it  sickens  me  to  the  soul.  You  are  too 
careful  of  me  by  half,  Thumbscrew ;  I  can't  move  but  you 
follow  and  counsel  me — striving  to  guard  me  against  a  thou- 
sand dangers  and  difficulties  which  nobody  ever  dreams  of  bat 
^urself." 
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"That's  becanse  I  loves  70a,  Airnest,  much  better  than 
anybody  else,  and  much  better,  when  the  truth's  spoken,  than 
you  loves  yourself,"  replied  the  woodman,  affectionately  put- 
ting his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  youthful  companion :  "  I 
loves  you,  Airnest,  and  I  watches  you  like  an  old  hen  that's 
got  but  one  chicken  left,  and  I  clucks  and  scratches  twice  as 
much  for  that  very  reason.  If  there  was  a  dozen  to  look  after, 
now,  the  case  would  be  different ;  I  wouldn't  make  half  the 
fuss  that  I  make  about  the  one :  but,  you  see,  when  it  so 
happens  that  the  things  a  man's  got  to  love  gits  fewer  and 
smaller,  they  gits  more  valuable,  Airnest,  in  his  sight ;  for  he 
knows  mighty  well,  if  he  loses  them,  that  he's  jist  like  an  old 
bird  that  comes  back  to  the  tree  when  the  blossoms  and  the 
flowers  have  all  dropped  off,  and  are  rotting  under  it.  It's 
mighty  nigh  to  winter  in  his  heart  then,  Airnest — mighty 
nigh — and  the  sooner  he  begins  to  look  out  for  a  place  to  sleep 
in,  the  wiser  man  yon  may  take  him  to  be.  But,  Airnest,  'taint 
altogither  that  I  loves  you  so  that  makes  me  agin  your  going 
to-night  to  see  the  gal  — " 

''  Stop,  Thumbscrew,  if  you  please,"  were  the  words  of  inter- 
ruption sternly  uttered  by  the  youth  ;  "  yon  will  change  your 
mode  of  speech  in  speaking  of  Miss  Berkeley,  and,  when  you 
refer  to  her  in  my  hearing,  yon  will  please  do  so  with  becom- 
ing respect." 

"  S wounds,  Airnest,  don't  I  respect  her?  Don't  you  know 
that  I  respects  her?  Don't  I  love  her,  I  ax  yon,  a-most  as 
much  as  I  loves  you?  and  wouldn't  I  do  anything  for  you 
both,  that  wasn't  a  mean,  cowardly  tiling?  You  know  I 
doesn't  mean  to  be  disrespectfnl  in  what  I  says  consaming  her; 
and  you  mustn't  talk  so  as  if  you  thought  I  did.  I  says  I'm 
agin  your  going  to  see  her,  or  anybody  at  Piney  Grove,  not 
because  it's  you  that's  going,  but  because  I  wouldn't  have  any- 
body go,  that  b'longs  to  Marion's  men,  into  the  clutches  of 
them  there  thieves  and  murderers.  It'll  be  as  mnch  as  your 
neck's  worth  to  go  there,  for  Bai'sfield  is  something  of  a  soger, 
and  will  be  sure  to  put  out  scouts  and  sentries  all  round  the 
bouse.  If  he  don't  he's  no  better  than  a  nigger,  and  desarves 
to  be  cashiered." 
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"  Danger  or  no  danger,  Tlinmbscrew,  1*11  go  to  Piney  Grove 
this  night,  -as  I  hove  promised.  Yon  may  spare  youi-Belf  all 
farther  exhortation.  I  keep  my  word,  though  death  be  in  the 
way." 

•*  Well,  now,  Aimest,  that's  what  I  call  pervarsion  and  mere 
foolishness.  She  won't  look  for  you,  Aiimest.  She's  a  lady 
of  sense  and  understanding,  and  won't  so  much  as  dream  to 
see  you  after  Barsfield's  coming." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  tlie  youth,  decisively ;  "  I  will  go. 
Let  us  now  return  to  our  horses,  and  you  can  then  go  on  to 
Broom  Hollow,  where  I'll  meet  you  by  midnight." 

The  youth  turned  away  while  speaking,  and  the  woodman 
followed  him,  though  slowly,  and  with  looks  of  deepest  concern. 

"  Yon  wants  to  see  her,  Airnest,  that's  it ;  it  ain't  so  much 
because  you  promised,  as  because  you  wants  to  keep  your 
promise.  Ah^  Aimest,  this  love  in  young  people — it  ain't 
sensible!  and  I  say  it  ain't  strong  and  lasting.  No  love  is 
strong  and  lasting  if  it  ain't  sensible.  This  what  you  has  now 
is  only  a  sulky  autumn  fever,  Airnest ;  it'll  bum  like  old  ven- 
geance for  a  month  or  so,  and  everybody  that  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it  might  I'eckon  it  hot  enough  to  set  the  woods 
a-fire ;  but  it  goes  off  monstrous  quick  after  tliat,  for  you  see 
it  burns  its  substance  all  awa}*,  and  then  comes  on  the  shaking 
ague,  and  it  sticks  to  you,  (jod  only  knows,  there's  no  telling 
how  long!" 

The  youth  smiled,  not  less  at  the  earnestness  of  his  com- 
panion's manner,  than  at  the,  grotesqueness  of  his  eompari« 
sons.  He  contented  himself  as  they  pursued  their  way  back  to 
the  cover  which  they  had  left,  by  insisting  upon  the  superior 
nature  of  his  affecton  to  that  which  he  had  described. 

"Not  so  with  me.  Thumbscrew;  I  know  myself  too  well; 
and,  if  I  did  not,  I  certainly  know  Janet  too  well  ever  to  love 
her  less  than  now,  unless  some  change  of  which  I  dream  not, 
and  which  I  believe  impossible — some  strange  change — shall 
ome  over  both  of  us.  But  no  more  of  this;  let  us  see  to  our 
horses,  and  with  the  dark  you  can  go  on  to  Broom  Hollow, 
where  I  will  seek  you  as  soon  after  I  leave  '  Piney  Grove*  ai 
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'Tlieiroodmaki  shook  bis  head  and  muttered  to  himself,  with 
an  air  not  less  of  decision  than  of  distent.  If  hid  companion 
was  fixed  in  his  determinatioB,  Thumbscrew  was  not  less  re- 
solved in  his ;  but  of  this  he  said  nothing.  Quietly  enough, 
and  with  the  composure  and  intimacy  of  two  relying  friends, 
they  sought  out  their  retreat,  behind  which,  some  hundred 
yavda^  «  close  bay  gave  shelter  to  their  horses— two  noble 
animals,  well  caparisoned,  which  bounded  away  beneath  them 
with  m  fbee  step  and  a  graceful  movement,  though  the  dark- 
ness already  covered  the  hi^way,  making  the  path  doubtful* 
if  not  dangerous,  in  some  places,  to  riders  less  experienced 
and  bold  than  themselves.  They  retraced  the  ground  which 
diey  had  just  left,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  avenue 
leaduig  to  ^'Piney  Grove,"  they  sunk  into  the  contiguous 
woods,  and  there  Mellichampe,  alighting,  prepared  himself  for 
that  virit  to  his  mistt eas  from  which  his  comrade  had  so  earn- 
estly endeavored  to  dissuade  him.  Nor  did  he  now  forbear 
his  solicitations  to  the  same  effect.  He  urged  his  objections 
n|«re  gently,  yet  with  his  former  earnestness,  only  to  meet 
withsisne  stem  decision. 

^Well,  now,  Airuest,"  said  the  faithful  woodman,  ''sence 
ybn-ie  bent  to  go^  like  a  wilftil  fox  that^s  still  got  a  tail  worth 
docking,  suppose  you  let  me  go  along  with  you  1  You'd  bet- 
ter, now ;  I  can  keep  watch -^^ 

**  Pshaw !  Thumbscrew,  what  nonsense  I  I  need  no  watch, 
and  certainly  would  not  permit  your  presence  at  such  a  time. 
You  know  I  go  to  meet  with  a  lady." 

"fiwounde,  Aimest !  but  she  sha^^  see  me.'' 

'*  Why,  man,  of  what  do  you  speak  I  Would  you  have  me 
guilty  of  a  meanness.  Thumbscrew  i^ 

**Dang  it,  Airnestl"  I  see  it's  no  use  to  talk.  You're  on 
ynvirhigh  horse  to-day^  and  nobody  can  take  you  down.  I'll 
leave  yen;  but,  Aimest,  boy,  keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  stick 
to  tike  bush  eiose  as  a  blind  'possum  that's  lame  of  a  fore-paw. 
You're  going  among  sharp  woodmen,  them  same  tories;  and 
they'll  give  you  a  hard  drive  if  they  once  sets  foot  on  your 
Mdl;    When  do  you  say  youll  cornel" 

4» 
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"  About  midnight-^ but  don't  wait  for  me.  Go  to  de^t  old 
fellow^  for  I  know  70Q  need  it." 

'*  Oood-by ,  Airnest  1     God  blois  70a  I* 

"Good-by." 

"  And,  Aimost— " 

"  What  now,  Thumby  r 

''Keep  snug,  thAtV  M,  and  don't  bnrn  daylight;  Aat'a  to 
0ay,  don't  waste'  time.     Gkod-by." 

The  youth,  leaving  his  horse  carefully  concealed  and  furtm^ 
ed  in  a  well-chosen  spot,  hurriedly  plunged  forward,  into  the 
woods  with  a  precipitation  seemingly  intended  to  free  him 
from  the  anxieties  of  his  companion,  who  watched  his  progreM 
for  a  few  moments  as  he  divided  the  hushes  in  his  flight. 
Thumbscrew  looked  after  htm  with  all  the  concern  of  a  parent 
in  a  time  of  trying  emergency.  He  shook  his  head  appre- 
hensively, as,  leading  his  own  steed  forth  toward  the  Uf^way* 
he  seemed  to  prepare  for  his  departure  in  the  direction  assign* 
ed  him. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  road,  however,  when  the  ap- 
proach of  a  driving  horseman  struck  his  senses  and  arrested 
his  progress.  The  scout  drew  hack  instantly  into  the  cover 
of  the  bush,  and,  placing  himself  in  a  position  which  would 
enable  him  to  retreat  at  advantage,  should  the  horseman  prove 
other  than  he  wished,  he  whistled  thrice  in  a  maniler  peculiar 
to  the  men  of  Marion.  He  was  instantly  answered  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  horseman  who  drew  up  his  steed  with,  the  ex 
change  of  signals.  Thumbscrew  at  once  emerged  from  the 
copse,  and  was  addressed  by  the  stranger  in  a  dialect  adopted 
among  the  partisans  for  greater  security.  Thumbscrew  replied 
by  what  would  seem  a  question. 

"  Owls  abroad  ?" 

^*  Owls  at  home !"  was  the  immediate  response  of  the  strain 
ger,  by  which  the  calling  in  of  the  scouts  to  the  main  body 
was  at  once  signified  to  his  comrade.  He  continned,  as  they 
approached  each  other — 

"What  owl  hoots  r 

"Thumbscrew,"  was  the  reply  of  Witherspoon,> giving  the 
familiar  name  by  which  hi^  companions  generally  knew  him. 
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**  Ah,  VTiiherspoon,'*  said  the  other,  who  proved  to  be  Hnm- 
(lirieB,  "  is  that  7011 T 

^  A  piece  of  me — I  ain't  altogether  myself,  seeing  that  I 
ain't  in  a  good  humor  quite." 

''Well,  stir  up,  for  you're  wanted.  The  boys  have  work  on 
hand,  and  the  '  fox*  has  got  news  of  a  tory  gathering,  so  he's 
gone  to  drinking'vinegar,  and  that's  sign  enough  to  show  ns 
that  we  must  have  a  brush.  Major  Singleton  has  ordered  in 
&at  squad,  and  looks  out  for  a  squall.    So  there's  news  foi 

**  I  reekon  I've  got  quite  as  much,  Humphries,  to  give  you 
back  for  it  in  return.  What  would  you  say,  now,  if  I  tell  yon 
timt  Barsfield  is  here,  irithin  five  hundred  yardir  of  us,  with  a 
smart  company  of  red-jackets,  and  two  big  wagons  of  baggage  f ** 

"Nor 

**  But  I  say  yes  t"  and  the  scout  then  proceeded  to  inform 
his  comrade  of  those  matters  in  reference  to  Barsfield's  arrival 
at  Piney  Orove  with  which  the  reader  bas  already  been  made 
acquainted. 

Humphries  listened  attentively,  then  exclaimed — 

'^  I  see  it,  Thumby ;  Barsfield  is  to  meet  these  same  tories, 
and  probably  take  the  lead  of  them.  We  beard  from  a  boy 
that  they  were  to  gather,  but  be  could  not  say  who  was  to  com- 
mand 'em ;  and  the  general  thought  he  could  dash  in  among 
'em  before  they  could  get  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  start 
Hell  have  more  woirk  now  than  he  thought  for." 

'*  Well,  and  where  are  you  bent  now,  Humphries?  a'n't  you 
going  back  with  this  news,  I  tell  yout" 

**  Ye^y  to  be  sure ;  but  you  must  go  in  yourself  at  once.  I 
am  pushing  on  for  Davis*  and  Baxter,  and  little  Gwinn :  they 
are  all  out  on  your  line.  We  want  all  the  muzzles  we  can 
muster.    Where's  Mister  Mellicbampe  f" 

The  scout  answered  this  question  gloomily,  as  be  told  of  the 
adventurous  movement  of  the  youth  in  visiting  the  "Piney 
Grove"  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  of  his 
own  urgent  entreaties  to  prevent  it. 

*'  It's  an  ugly  risk  he's  taking,"  said  Humphries ;  "  but  what 
can  yon  do— you  can't  help  ft  now?" 
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"Why,  yes,  I  think  I  can,"  said  the  other,  qoldcly,  «<I 
can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  the  boy  in  the  hand  of  th^m 
Philistines,  and  so,  yon  see,  Humphries,  soon  as  I  can  hide  my 
horse  in  the  hollow,  I'm  going  back  after  him«  I  won't  let 
him  see  me,  for  he's  mighty  ticklish  and  passionate,  and  may 
get  m  a  bad  humor ;  but  I  can  keep  close  on  his  skirts,  aad 
say  nothing — only,  if  harm  comes,  I  can  lend  him  a  helping 
hand,  you  see,  when  he  don't  look  for  it" 

**  Well,  you've  little  time,  and,  soon  as  you  let  him  know 
that  he's  wanted,  you  must  both  push  off  for  the  swampb 
There's  a  branch  broke  across  the  road  at '  My  Lady's  Fancy' 
— the  butt-end  points  to  the  right  track;  and,  on  the  saqui 
line,  after  you  get  into  the  bush,  youll  see  another  broken 
branch  just  before  you  ;  go  to  the  bush-end,  and  keep  ahead 
—  that'll  lead  you  down  to  the  first  sentry,  and  thafs 
H'Donald,  I  think.  But  the  two  branches  a'n't  thirty  yards 
froa^  each  other;  so  that,  if  the  one  in  the  road  shoidd  he 
changed  by  anybody,  you'll  only  have  to  look  nmnd  in  the 
woods  till  you  find  the  other." 

Having  given  these  directions,  he  stooped  and  whispered 
the  camp  password  for  the  night  in  the  ears  of  his  attentive 
comrade:— 

"Moultrie!" 

Putting  spurs  to  his  steed,  in  another  instant  he  had  left  the 
place  of  conference  far  behind  him.  Thumbscrew,  then,  re* 
turning  to  the  wood,  careftiUy  placed  his  horse  in  hiding,  and 
proceeded,  according  to  the  silent  determination  whidi  he  had 
made,  upon  the  path  taken  by  his  young  coQipanion.  He  was 
soon  in  the  thicket  adjoining  the  plantation,  and  resolute  to  do 
his  best  to  save  the  youth,  over  whom  he  kept  a  watch  so 
paternal,  from  any  of  the  evil  consequefnoes  which-  he  feared 
might  follow  from  his  rashness. 
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OHAFTEB  X. 

THUNDER   IN   A    CLEAR   SKT. 

At  tbe  hospitable  board  of  Hr.  Berkeley,  to  which  we  now 
retnm,  the  parties  appear  seated  preciselj  as  we  left  them. 
Their  condition  is  not  the  same,  however.  They  have  done 
fhll  justice,  daring  our  absence,  to  the  repast,  and  to  their  own 
appetites,  rendered  more  acute  from  their  active  travel  of  the 
daj.  The  first  rude  demands  of  hunger  had  been  satisfied ; 
the  urgent  business  of  the  table  was  fairly  over ;  and  nothing 
now  remained  to  prevent  the  tory  captain  from  playing  the 
double  part  of  social  guest  and  earnest  lover.  His  position 
might  well  have  prompted  him  to  an  unwonted  effort  in  the 
presence  of  one  whose  favor  he  sought  to  win.  Not  so,  how- 
ever. Barsfield,  though  bold  and  insolent  enough  with  a  rude 
troop  and  in  the  forest,  was  yet  abashed  in  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful  and  innocent  Janet.  He  was  one  of  those  instances, 
so  frequently  to  be  met  with,  of  a  man  possessed  of  energies 
of  mind  calculated  to  reach  distinction,  but  wanting  in  that 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  demeanor,  the  result  only  of  polished 
society,  which  alone  can  sustain  him  there  unembarrassed  and 
at  ease.  Too  harsh  in  his  habits  to  conciliate  without  an 
effort,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  too  little  familiar  with  the  nice 
delicacies  and  acute  sensibilities  of  the  female  heart  to  make 
the  attempt  with  judgment ;  and  we  find  him,  accordingly,  the 
well-dressed  boor,  in  a  strange  circle,  endeavoring  to  disguise 
his  own  consciousness  oH  inadequacy  by  a  dashing  and  forward 
derieanor,  which  had  all  the  aspect  of  impertinence.  He 
made  sundry  efforts  to  engage  the  maiden  and  her  young  com- 
panion in  the  toils  of  conversation,  but  proved  far  less  suc- 
cessful than  his  second  in  command,  who  led  the  way  in  the 
■ttgg€8tion  of  topics,  caught  up  the  falling  ends  of  chit-chat* 
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and,  with  all  the  adroitness  of  an  old  practitioner,  knotted 
them  together  as  fast  as  his  superior,  in  his  clumsy  efforts  to 
do  likewise,  tore  them  asunder. 

Clayton  was  a  livelj,  hrisk,  ready  youth,  not  over  well- 
informed,  but  with  just  sufficient  reading  and  experience  to 
while  away  a  dull  hour  with  a  thoughtless  maiden.  Janet 
heard  him  with  respect,  but  said  little.  Bose  Duncan,  how- 
ever, had  few  restraints — certainly  none  like  those  restraining 
the  former — and  she  chatted  on  with  as  thoughtless  a  spirit  as 
if  there  had  been  no  suffering-  in  the  land.  Barsfield  envied 
his  lieutenant  the  immense  ^ft  of  jhe  gab  which  the  latter 
possessed,  and  his  envy  grew  into  a  feeling  of  bitter  mortifi- 
cation, when  every  effort  of  his  own  to  engage  Janet  in  dia- 
logue failed  utterly,  and,  evidently,  quite  as  often  from  his 
own  inefficiency,  as  from  the  maiden's  reluctance,  to  maintain 
it.  A  quiet  "  Yes"  or  **  No"  was  the  only  response  which  she 
appeared  to  find  necessary  in  answer  to  all  his  suggestions ; 
and  these,  too,  were  uttered  so  coldly  and  so  calmly,  as  to  dis- 
courage the  otherwise  sanguine  tory  in  the  hope  that  maiden 
bashfnlness  alone,  and  not  indifference,  was  the  true  cause  of 
her  taciturnity.  The  old  man,  her  father,  as  he  saw  the 
anxiety  of  Barsfield  to  fix  his  daughter's  attention,  and,  as  he 
hoped  to  conciliate  one  having  a  useful  influence,  strove  to 
second  his  efforts,  by  so  directing  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion as  to  bring  out  the  resources  of  the  maiden ;  but  even 
his  efforts  proved  in  a  great  degree  unsuccessful.  Her  mind 
seemed  not  at  h^me  in  all  the  scene,  and  exhibited  but  little 
sympathy  with  those  around  her.  To  those  who  looked  close- 
ly, and  could  read  so  mysterious  a  language  as  that  of  a  young 
maiden's  eye,  it  might  bo  seen  that,  in  addition  to  her  reluc- 
tance to  converse  with  Barsfield,  there  was  also  a  creeping  fear 
in  her  bosom,  which  chilled  and  fevered  all  its  elasticity.  As 
the  hour  advanced,  this  feeling  showed  itself  by  occasional 
unquiet  movements  of  her  eye,  which  glanced  its  sweet  fires 
fitfdlly  around,  as  if  in  searching  for  some  ol^ect  which  it  yet 
dreaded  to  encounter. 

This  state  of  disquietude  did  not  fail  to  strike  the  keen 
watchfulness  of  Barsfield.  whose  own  imperfect  success  onlj 
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made  bim  the  more  jealously  observant.  Though  unable  to 
win  the  heart  of  a  fair  lady,  he  was  yet  not  altogether  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  its  movements;  and  he  soon  discovered 
that,  in  addition  to  the  dislike  which  Janet  entertained  for  his 
pretensions,  there  was  ground  enough  to  imagine  that  she  had 
far  less  aversion  to  those  of  another.  He  watched  her  thcf 
more  closely  from  this  reflection,  and  soon  had  assurance 
doubly  sure  on  the  subject  of  his  conjecture. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  supper  things  had  undergone  removal ; 
the  several  persons  of  the  party  were  dispersed  about  the  room, 
the  two  ladies  occupying  the  sofa,  at  one  arm  of  which,  and 
immediately  beside  Bose  Duncan,  sat  Lieutenant  Clayton, 
bending  forward,  and  exchanging  with  her  a  free  supply  of  | 
ebit-chat,  sentimental  and  capricious.  Barsfield,  on  the  other 
hand,  addresseifhis  regards  only  to  Janet,  who  sat,  statue-like 
and  pale,  seemingly  unmoved  by  all  she  heard,  and  with  that 
air  of  abstraction  and  anxiety  which  shows  the  thought  to  be 
Atr  distant,  liiere  was  a  dash  of  apprehension  also  in  her  air, 
such  as  the  young  fawn,  skirting  the  roadside  for  the  first 
time,  might  be  sv^posed  to  exhibit,  under  the  suggestion  of  its 
own  timid  spirit,  rather  than  of  any  real  danger  from  the 
approach  of  the  hunter.  This  expression  of  countenance,  how- 
ever the  maiden  might  labor  for  its  concealment,  was  yet 
sufficiently  evident  to  one  so  jealously  aroused  and  suspicions 
as  the  tory  captain ;  and  he  could  not  forbear,  at  length,  as 
he  found  that  all  other  topics  failed  to  bring  about  a  regular 
conversation  with  her,  to  insinuate  his  own  doubts  of  that  per- 
fect composure  of  her  mind  which,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  her 
language  had  expressed,  but  which  he  did  not  think,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  really  entertained. 

**  Something  surely  has  occurred  to  trouble  you,  Miss  Berkeley 
•—some  unlucky  disaster,  no  doubt  t  Your  favorite  nonpareil 
has  broken  bonds,  perhaps — your  mocking-bird  has  sung  his 
last  song  before  strangling  himself  between  his  wires — some- 
thing equally,  if  not  more  sad,  has  fastened  itself  upon  your 
spirits,  and  taken  the  wonted  color  from  your  cheeks.  Let  me 
sytnpathiae  with  you  in  your  mi^rtune,  I  pray  you;  let  ma 
know  the  extent  and  the  cause  of  your  affliction." 
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How  bitterly  ironical  was  the  glaace  which  accompanied 
this  speech. 

''Bather  baj"  replied  the  laughing  RosCf  quidklj  and 
archly,  aa  she  beheld  the  annoyance  which  the  words  of  the 
tory  had  brought  to  her  cousin,  **  rather  say  that  she  dreada 
some  danger  to  her  favorite— *  that  she  has  seen  some  threaten- 
ing hawk  hovering  over  her  dovecot,  and  dreads  momently 
that  he  will  pounce  upon  the  covey,  and — '* 

**  Bose !  Bose  Duncan  1"  hurriedly  exclaimed  Janet,  with  a 
most  appealing  glance  of  her  eye,  for  she  knew  the  playfiil 
character  of  her  companion ;  "  No  more  of  this,  Bose,  I  beg 
you.  I  am  not  in  the  humor  for  sport  this  evening.  I  beg 
that  you  will  desist     I  am  not  well." 

"  Oh,  if  you  beg  so  prettily,  and  so  humbly  too,  I  have  doii9» 
coz.  I  would  not  vex  yon  for  the  world,  particularly  when  yoQ 
surrender  so  quietly  at  discretion.  But,  really,  I  have  no 
other  way  to  revenge  myself  for  the  sarcasms  I  am  made  to 
endure  by  Mr.  Glayton';  he  is  roally  so  witty— so  very  excra- 
elating/' 

She  turned,  as  she  8pok(s  \\  itii  a  full  glance  of  her  avch 
blue  eye  upon  Clayton,  and  with  an  expression  of  face  so 
comically  sarcastic  that  she  even  succeeded  in  diverting  the 
glance  of  Barsiield  from  the  face  of  her  oousin  to  that  of  his 
lieutenant.  Glayton  laughed  sillily  in  reply,  and  strove  to 
meet  the  sarcasm  with  as  much  good-nature  as  would  disarm 
it  He  raplicil  at  the  same  time  playftily  to  Bope,  and  the 
conversation  went  on  between  them.  This  little  episode— the 
allusion  of  Bose,  though  innocently  made  on  her  part,  was 
calculated  to  increase  as  well  the  apprehensions  of  Janet,  as 
the  suspicions  of  Barsfield ;  and  he  determined  not  to  yield  the 
point,  but,  if  possible,  pressing  it  still  more  home,  to  see  if  he 
could  not  elicit  some  few  more  decided  proofs  of  that  disquiet 
of  the  heart  under  which  Janet  so  evidently  labored.  He  was 
not  troubled  with  those  gentlemanly  scruples  which  should 
have  produced  a  pause,  if  not  a  direct  arrest,  of  such  a  deter- 
mination. On  the  contrary,  he  knew  of  no  principles  but  those 
which  were  subservient  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  a  eoacae»  un- 
polished soul.  .      I    / 
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'  ThiB  ftllegorj  of  your  fair  friend,  Miss  Berkeleyy  irovU 
seem  not  altogether  wanting  in  some  direct  application,  if  otiis 
mmj  judge  ^m  the  degree  of  annojanoe  wbioh  it  ooetliions 
701L  Is  it  tme  that  some  favorite  dove  is  in  danger— ^oes  th^ 
hawk  really  hang  over  head ;  and  am  I  to  traee  in  the  likeness 
of  the  one»  a  wild  rehri,  an  ontlaw  of  the  land— some  senti* 
mental  robher  of  the  swamp-— and,  in  the  other,  the  vigilant 
sentinel  of  an  indulgent  monarch,  keej^ng  wateh  over  the  fold 
and  protecting  it  against  the  excursive  marauder  1  If  so,  in 
which  of  these  two  shall  I  hold  Miss  Berkeley  to  be  so  greatly 
interested  V 

Mr.  Berkeley  eagerly  bent  forward  to  hear  the  answer  of  his 
daughter;  and  even  Blonay,  who  had  withdrawn  himself 
humbly  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  seemed  to  comprehend  some- 
thing of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  stretched  out  hi»  long  neck, 
while  his  blear  eyes  peered  into  those  which  the  maiden  now 
fixed  upon  her  questioner. 

"  I  am  not  good,  sir,  at  solving  riddles,"  was  her  calm  reply  ( 
*'  and  really  can  not  undertake  to  say  to  what  your  present 
remark  should  refer.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  however,  in  com* 
paring  to  the  innocent  bird,  in  danger  from  the  luridng  fowler, 
the  outlaw  whom  you  call  the  rebel.  The  hawk,  sir,  stands 
well  enough  for  the  puxeuer.  But,  if  th  eee  con^risens  be  true^ 
there  is  no  danger  to  us^  I  assure  you,  as  I  myself  believe 
even  should  the  outlaw  become  the  marauder.'' 

And  here  she  paused,  and  her  eyes  were  withdrawn  from 
the  person  to  whom  she  had  spoken.  The  tory  bit  his  lip  ( 
and,  though  he  strove  with  that  object,  failed  to  suppress  the 
dissatisfaction  which  her  speech  had  occasioned.  Taking  up 
her  reply,  which  had  been  evidently  left  unfinished,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  the  sentence. 

**  But  there  is  danger,  you  would  say,  from  the  latter.  Let 
me  remove  your  fears,  Miss  Berkeley.  The  hawk  will  watch 
over  his  charge  without  preying  upon  it,  as  you  shall  see*  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  brood,  and 
you  and  yours  shall  be  secure  in  the  protection  I  shall  bring 
you  against  any  lurking  rebel  in  your  swamps." 

'*  I  believe  not  that  we  have  much  to  fear  from  that  qiMlter» 
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Htj  Banfield,  provided  none  but  Marion's  men  get  into  them 
Tliey  never  trouble  us." 

"^  Bat»  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  '*  we  are  none  the 
less  indebted  to  Oaptain  Barafield  for  his  aid  and  assistance. 
It  is  true,  captain,  we  have  not  suffered  much  if  any  loss  yet 
from  the  people  who  are  out ;  but  times  may  change,  captain» 
tind  there's  no  knowing  how  soon  your  kind  assistance  may 
be  of  the  utmost  in^ortance.  We  should  not  be  ungrateftil« 
Janet." 

^'I  would  not,  father,"  responded  the  maiden,  meekly; 
"  Oaptain  Barsfield  has  my  thanks  for  the  aid  he  has  proffdied 
us;  though  I  still  think  we  shall  not  find  it  necessary.  Our 
home  has  always  been  a  quiet  one,  and  has  been  rcfl^iected  by 
all  parties.  My  father,"  and  here  she  turned  to  Barsfield  with 
a*  free  and  fearless  gl«ncer''My  father  is  an  invalid,  and  cah 
not  take  any  part  in  the  war  which  is  going  on ;  and  while  he 
extends  his  hospitality  to  all,  without  distinction,  he  may  well 
hope  to  need  little  of  the  aid  ^f  either  in  defending  him  from 
any.  It  is  as  little,  under  these  circumstances,  as  we  can 
require,  that  our  guests  shall  forbear  the  use  of  language  which 
might  either  give  us  pain,  as  it  refers  contemptuously  or  un- 
justly to  our  friends  and  those  whom  Ve  esteem,  or  must  in- 
volve us  in  the  controversy  which  we  should  better  avoid. 
Oaptain  Barsfield  will  foi^ive  me  if  I  am  unwilling  to  listen  to 
the  abuse  of  my  countrymen." 

The  manner  of  the  maiden  was  so  dignified  as  to  silence 
farther  controversy.  Barsfield  submitted  with  a  very  good 
grace,  though  inwardly  extremely  chafed  at  the  resolute  and 
unreserved  manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  those  whom  he 
had  denounfced  as  rebels,  and  to  whose  patriotic  conduct  his 
own  had  been  so  unhappily  opposed.  He  strove,  however,  not 
merely  to  subdue  his  ill-humor,  but  to  prove  to  her  that  it  had 
given  way  to  better  feelings ;  and,  with  a  due  increase  of 
courtesy,  he  arose,  and  would  have  conducted  her  to  the  fine 
old  harpsichord,  which  formed  a  most  conspicuous  article  of 
the  household  furniture  in  the  apartmeut.  She  declined,  how- 
ever, to  perform,  in  spite  of  every  compliment  which  he  could 
^eHew^upon  her  skill  and  voice*  with  both  of  which  he  ap- 
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peared  to  be  familiar.  Her  father  added  his  solicitations  also ; 
but  she  pleaded  unpreparedness  and  her  own  indisposition 
80  firmlj,  that  the  demand  was  at  length  given  np.  The 
lieutenant,  however,  was  more  successfiil  with  the  inconsiderate 
and  laughing  girl  who  sat  beside  him.  She  offered  no  scruples 
— said  she  loved  to  play  and  sing  of  all  things  in  the  world ; 
and,  taking  her  seat  in  the  midst  of  her  own  jest  and  laughter, 
touched  the  keys  with  a  free  finger,  that  seemed  perfectly  at 
home,  while  she  sang  the  following  little  ditty,  with  a  fin^ 
Mear  voice  which  filled  the  apartment  :— 

L 

Though  grief  assail  thee,  young  heaH^  ^ 

And  donbt  be  there, 

And  itone^eyed  oare, 
And  a&oknew  ail  thee^  yonng  hearli 

Love  on— love  on. 

IL 

A  greater  anguish,  young  heaH^ 

Than  these  ean  be. 

Should  love,  in  Uiee, 
For  ever  langmsh,  young  hearti  — 

Love  on — love  on. 


Life's  ehoicest  pleasure,  young  hearti 

Can  only  wait 

On  her  whoee  fate 
Ifakes  love  her  treasure,  young  haarti 

Lave  on  -^love  on. 

And  know  that  sorrow,  young  hear^ 

And  wo,  and  strife, 

Belong  to  life, 
And  are  love's  horror,  young  hearti 

Love  on  —  love  on. 


They  fear  his  ^Unees^  young  heaHi 

And  fleet  aw;iy 

As  night  from  day, 
When  he  advances,  young  heilt«" 

Love  on  — love  on. 
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A  hftppy  eoin«r.  yoang  h^Mi^ 

Loye'a  earliest  bird 

Mbj  now  be  beard. 
With  Yoioe  of  summer,  yoong  heart— 

Loye  on  — ^love  on. 

Around  thee  springing  young  hearty 

Bird,  leaf,  and  flower, 

That  fill  thy  bower. 
Are  eyer  singing,  young  heart— 

Loye  on  —  loye  on. 

While  the  song  of  Bose  was  yet  trilling  in  their  ears,  a  £unl 
but  distinct  wbistle  penetrated  the  apartment.  The  quick  and 
jealons  sense  of  Barafield  was  the  very  first  to  bear  it ;  and* 
from  the  comer  where  he  sat  crouching,  tbe  long  neck  of  Blo- 
nay  might  have  been  seen  suddenly  thrust  out,  as  his  bead 
leaned  forward  to  listen.  The  eye  of  tbe  toiy  captain  invol- 
untarily turned  upon  tbe  face  of  Janet  Berkeley :  a  deeper 
paleness  bad  overshadowed  it ;  and,  though  sbe  did  not,  and 
dared  not,  look  in  tbe  direction  of  her  observer,  she  well  knew 
tbat  bis  gaze  was  fastened  upon  her,  and  this  knowledge  in- 
creased her  confusion.  Tbe  suspicions  of  Barsfield,  always 
active,  were  doubly  aroused  at  tbe  present  moment,  tbongb, 
with  tbe  policy  of  a  practised  soldier,  b6  yet  took  especial  care 
to  conceal  them. 

It  was  curious  to  look  on  tbe  half-breed  all  tbe  while.  Tbe 
instinct  of  tbe  scout  bad  awakened  into  a  degree  of  consciooa- 
ness  with  tbat  wbistle,  wbicb  all  tbe  sweet  music  of  Bose  Dun- 
can, to  wbicb  be  bad  been  listening,  could  never  have  pro- 
voked. His  thougbt  was  already  in  the  woods ;  and,  like  some 
keen  bound,  bis  mood  began  to  grow  impatient  of  restraint,  and 
to  hunger  aftei  tbe  close  chase  anc.  tbe  bloody  fray.  Tbe  eye 
of  Bcisfield,  turning  from  tbe  fa^  of  tbe  maiden,  was  fixed 
upon  him  ^  and,  widi  bis  habitual  caution,  Blonay,  as  be  saw 
himself  observed,  drew  in  bis  bead,  wbicb  now  rested  with  bia 
naual  Ibtnessness  upon  bis  sboulder,  wbile  be  seemed  to  lapee 

^ay  into  bis  accustomed  stupor. 
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The  signal,  if  such  it  were,  was  again  repeated,  and  clofer 
at  Band.  A  faint  smile  curled  the  lips  of  the  torj  captain,  and 
his  glance  again  settled  upon  the  face  of  Janet  8he  strove 
io  encounter  that  glance  of  inquisitive  insolence,  but  her  heart 
wind  too  fun  of  its  fears.  She  could  not— ^her  eye  sank  away 
from  the  encounter,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  tory  were  con- 
Unned. 

"There's  a  signal  for  somebody,"  was  his  careless  remark. 

'^A  signal!'*  exclaimed  Olayton  and  Bose,  in  the  same 
breath. 

*' A  signal  f"  said  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  alarm. 

"Tes,  a  signal — and  the  signal  of  one  of  Marion's  men,** 
was  the  reply  of  Barsfield.  "  He  has  strayed  this  time  into 
the  wrong  grounds,  and  will  be  laid  by  his  heels  if  he  heed 
not  his  footsteps.*' 

The  hands  of  Janet  were  clasped  involuntarily,  and  a  prayer- 
ful thought  was  rapidly  springing  in  her  mind,  while  her  heart 
beat  thick  with  its  apprehensions. 

**  Why  do  you  think  it  a  signal  of  Marion's  men,  captain  t" 
was  the  inquiry  of  Olayton ;  <'  may  it  not  be  the  whistle  of 
some  idler  among  our  own  t" 

**  No ;  he  might  run  some  risk  of  a  bullet  if  that  were  the 
ease.  Our  loyalists  know  these  sounds  too  well  not  to  prick 
their  ears  when  they  hear  them.  That  whistle  is  peculiar,  and 
not  so  easily  imitated.  Therb — you  hear  it  again  I  The 
enemy  is  daring,  if  he  be  an  enemy ;  if  a  friend,  he  is  not 
less  BO.-' 

""It  may  be  one  of  the  negroes,"  was  the  timidly-expressed 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Berkeley. 

^*  Miss  Berkeley  will  scarcely  concur  with  you  in  that  con- 
jecture," was  the  sarcastic  response  of  Barsfield,  while  his  eye 
sorutinized  closely  and  annoyingly  the  rapidly-changing  color 
upon  her  cheeks.  As  he  gazed,  her  emotiob  grew  almost  in- 
supportable, and  her  anxiety  became  so  intense  as  to  be  per> 
ceptible  to  all.  Her  eyes  seemed  not  to  regard  the  company, 
but  Were  ^xbA  and  wild  in  their  frozen  stare  upon  a  distant 
window  of  the  apartment.  That  glance,  so  immoveable  and 
00  loll  of  earnest  terror,  proved  a  guide  to  that  of  the  tory. 
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He  read,  in  its  iutenBity  of  gaze,  a  farther  Bolntion  of  the  mys- 
tery ;  and,  turning  saddenly  in  the  same  direction,  the  seeret 
was  revealed.  The  distant  bnt  distinct  and  well-known  fea* 
tares  of  Ernest  Mellichampe  were  clearly  seen  through  the 
pane,  looking  in  oyer  the  head  of  Blonay,  from  the  piaiaa  to 
which  he  had  ascended.  The  movement  of  Barsfield  was  in- 
stantaneous. With  a  fierce  oath  he  dashe.d  ^m  his  seat,  and* 
seising  his  sabre,  which  lay  upon  a  neighboring  table,  rushed 
toward  the  entrance.  The  movement  of  Janet  Berkeley  was 
not  less  sadden.  She  darted  with  a  wild  cry,  something  be* 
tween  a  shriek  and  a  prayer,  and  stood  directly  in  his  path- 
way— her  eye  still  fixed  upon  the  window  where  her  lover 
^  stood — her  heart  stiU  pleading  for  his  safety — her  arm  uplifted 
for  his  defence. 

"  Let  me  pass.  Miss  Berkeley  !"  were  the  hurried  words  and 
stem  demand  of  the  tory. 

''Never — never — I  will  perbh  first!''  she  exclaimed^  inoo- 
herently  and  unconsciously,  in  reply. 

He  extended  his  arm  to  put  her  aside,  and  by  this  time  the 
whole  party  had  arisen  from  their  seats,  wondering  at  what 
they  saw,  for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  tory.  The  father  of  the  maiden  would  have  interposed, 
and  Rose  Duncan,  surprised  and  terrified,  also  came  forward  j 
but  Janet  Berkeley  heeded  them  not  Furious  at  the  inter- 
ruption, Barsfield  cried  out  to  Clayton  to  pursue. 

**  The  rebel  Mellichampe !"  was  his  cry ;  "  he  is  in  the  pi- 
azza now;  he  was  but  this  instant  at  the  window.  Pursue 
him  with  all  the  men — cut  him  to  pieces^ give  him  no  quar- 
ter—fly I" 

The  form  of  Janet  filled  the  doorway :  her  arms  were  ex- 
tended. 

"Mercy!"  she  cried;  "mercy,  mercy!  Fly  not — pursue 
him  npt:  h«  is  gone — he  is  beyond  your  reach.  Mercy— 
have  mercy !"     .       . 

They  put  her  aside,  and  Barsfield  hurried  through  the  door. 

She  caught  his  arm  with  a  nervous  grasp,  and  clung  to  him  in 

the  fervor  of  a  desperation  growing  out  of  her  accumulating 

rs.    He  broke  furiously  away  from  her  hold,  and  she  sankt 
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fainting  and  exhausted,  hut  still  conscious  of  her  lover's  dan- 
ger, at  full  length  along  the  floor.  They  were  gone  in  the 
pursuit,  the  torj  captain  and  his  lieutenant ;  but  Blonaj^  though 
he  had  risen  with  the  rest,  still  remained  in  the  apartment. 
The  old  father  tottered  to  his  daughter  in  consternation,  and 
strove,  with  the  assistance  of  Rose,  to  lift  her  from  the  ground. 
In  his  own  rude  way»  and  treiiibling,'too,  at  the  idea  of  his 
near  approach  to  one  so  superior,  Blonaj  proffered  his  assist- 
ance. 

"  The  poor  gal,"  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  unwonted  pity, 
while  lifting  her  to  the  sofa  —  **  the  poor  ga'a,  she's  main  fright- 
ened new,  i  tell  you !" 

**My  child — my  ?hild!  —  speak  *.o  me>  nj  Janet!  Look 
upon  me! — it  is  your  father,  Janet!  Look  up  to  me,  my 
rfauglrtpr!" 

Eer  ejes  unclosed,  and  her  lips  were  md  ved  in  correspondence 
witti  the  agoniKiug  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  her  soul. 

"  Mellicliai.  pe — ;rash,  ras'n  Mdllis'nampe !  Oh,  father,  they 
will  take — the7  w'll  murder  hie. !' 

"Fear  not,  my  cbild,  feax  rot,"  was  the  father's  reply,  his 
own  accents  full  of  tbat  ve'i7  fear  which  he  required  that  she 
should  not  feel:  ^'  Fear  nothing ;  this  is  my  house — these  are 
my  grounds.  They  shall  not — no,  my  daughter,  they  dare 
not — touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  Mellichampe.'* 

But  the  daughter  knew  better  than  her  father  his  own  weak- 
ness and  the  insecurity  of  her  lover,  and  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  though  listening  patiently  to  all  his  efforts  at  con- 
solation. In  that  moment  the  father's  love  of  his  child  grew 
conspicuous.  He  hung  over  her,  and  sobbed  freely  like  an 
infant.  He  said  a  thousand  soothing  things  in  her  ears ;  pre- 
dicted a  long  life  of  happiness  with  her  lover ;  strove  to  reas- 
sure her  on  every  topic  of  their  mutual  apprehension ;  and,  on 
his  own  tottering  frame,  with  the  assistance  of  Rose  Duncan, 
helped  her  to  the  chamber  whose  repose  she  seemed  so  impera- 
tively to  require. 
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Ths  movemect  of  Barafield  was  almost  u  soon  pereored 
bj  Mellichampe  u  it  had  been  by  Janet  Betkelej.  He  saw. 
at  a  glance,  the  abrnpt  spring  which  the  tory  made  from  his 
chair ;  and,  conjecturing  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  he  prepared 
himself  for  flight.  Though  rash  in  the  extreme,  he  was  not  so 
much  of  the  madman  as  to  dare  the  contest  with  sr.ch  a  force 
as  Barsfield  could  bring  against  him :  yet  loath  was  Le,  indeedt 
to  fly  before  so  hated  an  eneiry. 

"  Oh,  could  we  but  cross  weapons  alone  iz  that  deep  foresti 
with  no  eye  upon  us  but  those  iieavei:!/  watchers,  and  the  grim 
spirits  that  hover  around  and  exiklt  Izx  the  good. stroke  which 
is  struck  for  vengeance !  Gould  we  there  meet,  Barsfield -« 
but  this  hour— I  would  ask  nothing  more  from  Heaven  I" 

This  was  the  prayer  of  Mellichampe ;  these  were  his  words, 
muttered  through  his  clinched  teeth,  as,  turning  from  the  win- 
dow, he  placed  his  hands  on  the  light  railing  of  the  balcony, 
and,  heedless  of  the  height*- something  over  fifteen  feet — 
leaped,  with  a  fearless,  yet  bitter  heart,  into  the  ya^d  below. 

He  had  come,  agreeably  to  his  appointment  with  the  maiden, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  spite  of  all  the  solicitations  of  his 
friend  and  comrade.  He  had  uttered  his  accustomed  signals 
-—they  had  been,  of  necessity,  disregarded.  Vexed  and  fever- 
ish, his  blood  grew  more  phrensied  at  every  moment  which  he 
was  compelled  to  wait ;  and,  at  no  time  blessed  with  patience,  he 
had  adopted  the  still  more  desperate  resolution  of  penetrating 
to  the  very  dwelling  which  contained  the  maiden  whom  he 
^nved.  What  to  him  was  the  danger  from  an  enemy  at  such  a 
^ent,  and  with  feelings  such  as  his?    What  were  those 
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fceliBgft — what  the  feurs  which  possessed  him  t  Patient  aad 
recUesSi  his  fbelings  and  his  thoaghts  did  equal  injustice  te 
her  and  to  himseUl 

**  She  forgets — she  forswears  me  like  all  the  rest.  He  seeks 
her,  perhaps^  and  she*^hA !  what  hope  had  the  desperate  and 
the  desolate  ever  jet  from  woman>  when  pomp  and  prosperil/ 
approached  as  his  ri^al  V 

He  little  knew  the  maiden  whom  he  so  mi^ndged ;  but  h 
was  thus  that  he  oommuned  with  his  own  bitter  spirit,  when 
he  made  the  rash  determination  to  penetrate  to  the  dwellings 
from  the  deep  umbrageous  garden  in.  its  Irear,  where,  hitherto^ 
the  lovers  had  been  accustomed  to  meet,  in  as  sweet  a  bower 
as  love  could  have  chosen  for  a  purpose  so  hallowed. 

But,  though  rash  idmost  to  madness  in  coming  to  the  dwell- 
ing, Mellichampe  was  not  so  heedless  of  his  course  as  to  forget 
the  earnest  warniBgd  which  Witherspoon  had  given  him.  In 
approaching  the  house  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  survey 
all  the  premises  beforehand.  The  grounds  were  all  well  known 
to  him,  and  he  made  a  circuit  around  them,  by  which  means 
he  discovered  the  manner  in  which  the  encampment  of  the 
troop  WM  made,  and  how,  and  where,  the  sentinels  were  post- 
ed. These  he  surveyed  without  exposure,  and,  though  imme- 
diately contiguous  on  more  than  one  oocasion  to  the  lounging 
guiu*d,  he  escaped  without  challenge  or  suspicion.  From  the 
park  he  fitole  back  into  the  garden.  Emerging  from  its  shel- 
'er.  he  advanced  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and,  passing  under 
the  piazsia  whidk  eneompassed  it,  he  stole  silently  up  the  efteps, 
sought  the  window,  looked  in  upon  the  company,  and  was 
compelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fly. 

He  was  now  in  the  court  below ;  and,  as  the  bustle  went  on 
above,  he  paused  to  listen  and  to  meditate  his  course.  Mean- 
while the  alarm  was  sounded  from  the  bugle  of  the  troop.  The 
commotion  of  their  movement  distinctly  reached  his  ears,  and 
he  leaped  off  fleetly  but  composedly  among  the  trees,  which 
concealed ;  his  flight  toward  the  garden,  just  as  the  rush  of 
Barsfield  and  Clayton  down  the  steps  of  the  piazza  warned 
him  of  the  necessity  of  fai'ther  precipitation.  At  that  moment, 
dartinf^t  forward,  he  eaeouatered  the  person  of  one  who  was 
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Advancing.  He  had  drawn  his  knife  in  the  first  moment  of 
his  flight,  and.  looking  now  only  for  enemies,  it  had  neariy 
found  its  sheath  in  the  breast  of  the  stranger,  when  the  tones 
of  his  voice  arrested  the  fugitive. 

''Ha,  Mass  Amest,  dat  yonf  Lord  'a  ifaassy,  7011  'most 
knock  the  breat  ont  my  body." 

''  Silence,  Scip — not  a  word,  villain.  I  am  pforsiied  by  the 
toxtes.  Would  yon  betray  me  V*  were  the  hurried  land  em- 
phatic, but  suppressed  words  of  Mellichampe. 

'*  Tray  you,  Mass  Arnest — how  come  you  tink  so  f  Enty 
da  Sip — you  truss  Sip  always.  Mass  Amest — truss  'em  now," 
was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  negro,  uttered  in  tones  similarly 
low^ 

*'  I  will,  Scip — I  will  trust  you.  Barsfield  is  upon  me,  and 
I  must  gain  the  garden." 

"  No  go  dere.  Tory  sodger  jist  run  long  by  ihe  garden 
fence." 

"Where  then,  old  fellow!" 

The  negro  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the  clattering  of  the 
sabres  was  now  heard  distinctly. 

**  Drop,  Mass  Amest,  drop  for  dear  life  close  behind  dis 
tree.  Hug  'em  close,  I  yerry  dem  coming." 
.  **  I  have  it,"  said  the  youth,  coolly,  to  the  bewildered  negro, 
as  the  sounds  denoted  the  approach  of  the  pursuen  to  diat 
quarter  of  the  area  in  which  this  brief  conference  had  been 
carried  on — 

*'  I  have  it,  Scip.  I  will  lie  close  to  this  fallen  tree,  and  do 
you  take  to  your  heels  in  the  direction  of  the  woods.  To  Ar 
right,  Scip  —  and  let  them  see  you  as  you  ran." 

**  How  den.  Mass  Aruest— ^ wha  de  good  ob  dat  f 

"Fly,  fellow,  they  come — to  the  right,  to  the  right." 

With  the  words  Mellichampe.  threw  himself  prostrate,  close 
beside  a  huge  tree  that  had  been  recently  felled  in  the  endo 
sure,  while  the  faithful  uegro  darted  off  without  hesitation  in 
the  direction  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  In  another 
moment  a  body  of  the  troopers  was  scattered  arojind  the  treei 
bounding  over  it  in  all  directions.  Barsfield  led  the  pursuit^ 
and  animated  it  by  his  continual  commands.    The  soeiM  grein 
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iivelttfied  bj  the  rushing  tumults  and  the  wild  cries  of  the 
pursuers,  and  it  was  not  manj  minutes  before  the  chase  was 
eilcottraged  hy  a  gliiapse. which  the^  caught  of  the  flying 
negro.  At  once  all  feet  were  turned  in  the  one  direction. 
Soldier  after  soldier  passed  in  emulous  haste  over  the  log 
where  Mellichampe  lay,  and,  when  tbe  clamor  had  sunk  awaj 
in  the  distance,  he  rose  quietly,  and  coollj  listening  for  a  few 
■econds  to  the  distant  uproar,  he  stole  cautiously  back  into 
the  garden,  in  the  crowded  shrubbery  and  thick  umbrage  of 
which  he  might  have  readily  anticipated  a  tolerable  coitceal- 
went  wlule  the  night  lasted  firom  all  the  troop  which  Barsfield 
mnli  must^.  Here  he  could  distinguish  the  various  sounds 
and  stages  of  the  pursuit;  now  spreading  far  away  to  the  fields 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  park — and  now,  as  the  adroit  Scipio 
doubled  upon  his  pursuers,  coming  nigher  to  the  original  start- 
ing-place. But  whether  it  was  that  Scip's  heart  failed  him, 
or  his  legs  first,  may  not  be  said.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
he  began  to  falter.  His  enemies  gained  ground  rapidly  upon 
I|ii9*  He  passed,  into  a  briar-cop8e»  and  lay  close  for  .f^  while, 
though  torn  by  their  thorns  at  eveiy  forward  movemei(it|  in  the 
hope  to  gain  a  temporary  rest  from  the  pursuit;  but  the  chase 
tracked  him  out,  and  its  thick  recesses  gave  him  no  shelter. 
The  sabres  were  thrust  into  the  copse  in  several  places,  and, 
dreading  their  ungentle  contact,  the  hunted  negro  once  more 
tei>k  to  his  heels.  He  dashed  forward  and  made  for  a  little 
pine  thicket  that  seemed  to  promise  him  a  fair  hope  for 
concealment;  but,  when  most  sanguine,  an  obtrusive  vine 
3aught  his  uplifted  foot  as  he  sprang  desperately  forward,  and, 
wi\i  a  heavy  squelch  that  nearly  took  the  breath  out  of  his 
b:dy,  he  lay  prostrate  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy.  Barsfield 
liimself  was  upon  him.  With  a  fierce  oath  and  a  cry  of  tri- 
umph he  shook  his  sabre  over  his  head,  and  threatened  instant 
death  to  the  supposed  Mellichampe.  The  poor  negro,  though 
npt  uu willing  to  risk  bis  life  for  the  youth,. now  ^bought  it  high 
time  to  speak ;  and,  in  real  or  affected  terror,  he  cried  aloud 
ia  language  not  to  be  mistaken, 
^  Don't  you  chop  a  nigger  with  your  sword  now,  I  tell  yon. 
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€k>r  A'mightj,  Mass  Oappin,  you  no  gaine  kill  a  pooralggir 
da*8  doing  nothing  at  all  V* 

Banfield  recoiled  in  aatenishment,  only  to  advance  upon  the 
cronching  black  with  redoubled  inry ;  and  he  might  have  naed 
the  uplifted  weapon  simply  from  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment, bnt  that  a  stronger  motive  restrained  him.  With  the 
strength  and  rage  of  a  giant,  he  hurled  the  negro  back  to  the 
ground  whence  he  had  now  half  risen,  and  fiercely  demand- 
ed  of  him  why  he  had  fled  from  the  pursuit. 

**  Ki !  Mass  Oappin,  you  ax  a  nigger  wha'  for  he  run.  whea 
yon  fuss  run  at  'em  wid  you'  big  sword,  and  want  to  chop  ^em 
^d  it.  Da's  'nough  to  make  a  nigger  run,  I  'speck.  No  nig^ 
ger  nebber  guine  'tand  for  dat" 

"  Scoundrel !  do  not  trifle  with  me,"  was  the  fierce  leply^ 
**  Ton  have  seen  young  Mellichampe." 

"Who  dat — Mass  Amest?  No  see  'em  to>night  Mase  Oq^ 
pin." 

*' Scoundrel!  you  are  lying  now.  I  know  it.  Ton  have  hid* 
den  him  away.  Lead  us  to  the  spot,  or  put  us  upon  his  tradt 
80  that  we  find  him,  or,  by  the  Eternal !  I  swing  you  up  to 
these  branches." 

The  negro  solemnly  declared  his  ignorance,  but  this  did  -oM 
satisfy  the  tory. 

**  Disperse  your  men  over  the  grounds— ^ the  park-— the  g■^ 
den — on  all  sides.    The  rebel  must  be  hereabouts  still.    He 
can  not  have  gone  far.    Leave  me  but  a  couple  of  stout  fellow 
to  manage  this  slave." 

Olayton  was  about  to  go,  when  the  words  of  Barsfield  yti 
tered  in  a  low,  freezing  zone  of  determination,  reached  his  eat. 

'*  And,  hear  you,  Olayton — no  quarter  to  the  spy — hew  him 
down  without  a  word." 

The  lieutenant  departed,  leaving  the  two  men  whom  his 
superior  had  required.  One  of  those,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  Barsfield,  produced  a  stout  cord,  which  was  conve- 
niently at  hand,  from  hie  pocket 

<  Wha'  you  guine  do  now,  Mass  Oappin  V  cried  the  ntp&, 
beginning  to  be  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  cold-blooded  Met  of 
preparation  which  the  soldier  was  making. 
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^Tcm  shall  see,  jaa  blaek  rascal,  soon  enongk/'  was  ikm 
leply. 

^  Neese  it  bow,  Dnnninond/'  was  the  order  of  the  tory* 

It  was  obeyed,  and  in  another  moment  the  cord  encircled 
the  neck  of  die  terrified  Scipie. 

^Confess  now,  sir-^oonfess  all  yon  have  done— all  that  yon 
know.    Have  yon  not  seen  the  rebel  to-night  1" 

<'  Which  one,  Hase  Oappin  t' ' 

**  No  fooling,  fellow.  Ton  know  well  enmigh  who  I  mean— 
the  rebel  Mellichampe/* 

"  Wha'— Mass  Amest  T 

"Ay." 

**  No,  sa,  Mass  Oappin.  It's  tmte  wha'  1  tell  you  now.  1 
bery  glad  for  see  Mass  Amest,  bnt  I  a'n't  seen  'em  dis  tree 
day  and  seven  week.  He's  gone,  day  say,  high  op  the  San- 
tee,  wib  de  rest" 

^  And  yon  haven't  seen  him  to-night  t" 

**  Da's  a  tmte— I  no  see'm  to-night." 

**JL  d  d  lie,  Seipie,  which  must  be  pnniahed.  Tnek  him 
np,  Drammond." 

*'  Hab  a  pity  on  poor  nigger.  Mass  Oappin  I  It's  a  nigger 
is  no  wort  salt  to  be  bom'ny.  Hab  a  pity  on  poor  nigger.  Ah, 
Mass  Barsfield,  you  no  gnine  hang  Scip  t  I  make  prayeia  for 
yon.  Mass  Barsfield,  you  no  bang  Scip  dis  time." 

The  negro  implored  earnestly  as  the  design  appeared  more 
determinately  urged  by  the  tory.  He  was  serioa9ly  terrified 
with  the  prospect  before  him,  and  his  voice  grew  thick  with 
horror  and  increasing  alarm. 

«'Oonf^  then,  or,  by  God !  you  swing  on  that  tree.  Tell 
all  that  you  know,  for  nothing  else  can  save  you." 

*  I  hab  noting  to  tell.  Mass  Oappin.  I  berry  good  nigger, 
da's  honest,  sa,  more  dan  all  de  rest  of  massa's  niggers,  only  I 
will  tief  Bacon,  Mass  Oappin.  I  can't  help  tief  bacon  when  I 
gii  a  ekanee,  massa.  Da's  all  da's  agen  Scip,  Mass  Oap- 
pin." 

There  was  so  much  of  simplicity  in  Scipio's  mode  of  defence* 
that  Banfield  half  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  really  igDor«> 
ani  of  ihe  place  of  MeUicbampe's  concealment;  but,  as  be 
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w^U  knew  tlhat  Scipio  was  a  favorite  laniily-servant,  andre- 
1  markable  for  his  fidelity,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  kei^ 
a  secret  c!o«eeniiB|^  one  ao  kmf  intimate  with  it  as  Melliehampe 
to'  thJB  very  last  moment.  This  suggestion  hasten^  his  de- 
cision. With  the  utmost  composnre  he  bade  the  soldier  ez6« 
cate  his  office,  and  looked  on  ealmtj,  and  heard  without  heed- 
ing the  many  adjurations,  and  prayers,  and  protestations  of 
the  negro,  desperately  urged,  as  they  hmrried  him  to  the  tree, 
over  a  projecting  limb  of  which  one  end  of  the  rope  was  already 
thrown. 

"Will  yon  tell  now,  Scipio f  demanded  Barsfield  of  the 
slave,  in  a  tone  of  voice  absolutely  frightful  to  him  from  its 
gentleness.  "Tell  me  where  Melliehampe  ran— -tell  where 
you  have  concealed  him,  and  I  let  you  go ;  but,  if  you  do  not, 
you  hang  in  a  few  moments  on  this  very  tree." 

**  I  no  see'm.  Mass  Gappin — he  no  run,  he  stan'  in  de  same 
place.  Hab  a  pity,  Mass  Oappin,  'pon  Scipio,  da's  a  good  nig- 
ger for  old  massa,  and  da's  doing  noting  for  harm  anybody." 

*'Once  more,  Scipio — where  is  the  re^H— •where  is  Melli- 
ehampe t" 

**  Da  trnte.  Mass  Oappin,  I  don't  know." 

•*  Pull  him  up,  men." 

The  cruel  order  was  coolly  given,  and  in  tones  that  left  n6 
room  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  to  doubt  that  they  were  to 
execute  the  hurried  sentence.  Struggling,  gasping,  and  labor- 
ing to  speak,  Scipio  was  lifted  into  air.  He  kicked  despef* 
ately,  sought  to  scream,  and  at  length,  as  the  agony  of  his 
increasing  suffocation  grew  more  and  more  oppressive,  and  in  ^ 
feeble  and  scarcely  intelligible  accents,  he  professed  his  wil- 
lingness now  to  do  all  that  was  required  of  him. 

"I  tell — I  tell  ebbry  ting,  Mass  Cappin — cut  de  rope,  da's 
all.  I  tell — cut  'em  fass — lose  'em  quick.  Oh — he  da  mash 
Dny  head — I  choke." 

The  cord  was  relaxed  with  the  tttfterauee  of  this  promise. 
The  victim  was  suffered  to  sink  down  upon  the  ground,  where^ 
for  a  few  moments,  he  crouched,  half  sitting,  half  lying,  almost 
exhausted  with  struggling,  and  seemingly  in  a  stupor  from  Uie 
pain  and  fright  he  had  undergone.     But  Barsfield  did  not  mueb 
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regard  his  snfferings.  He  took  the  negro  at  bis  word,  and^ 
impatient  for  his  own  revenge,  hnrried  the  movements  of  the 
poor  creature.  The  rope  was  still  twined  abont  his  neck,  and 
thns,  kept  in  continual  fear  of  the  doom  which  had  been  only 
suspended,  he  was  required  to  lead  the  way,  and  put  the  pur- 
sners  upon  the  lost  trail  of  the  fugitive. 


lot 


J  CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  TRAIL   LOST. 

^  Comb,  eut — awaj — pnt  us  on  the  track  of  the  rebel.  Show 
where  he  is  hidden — and,  hark  yon,  Scipio— not  a  word- 
no  noise  to  tell  him  we  are  coming,  or — " 

The  threat  was  left  unfinished,  but  it  was  neveitheless  suf- 
ficiently well  understood.  The  reply  of  the  negro  was  char- 
acteristic. 

''Oor  A'mighty,  Mass  Barsfield,  enty  I  guinet  Tou  no 
'oasion  push  a  nigger  so.  Ef  you  was  to  hang  me  up  agen,  I 
oouldn't  go  no  more  faster  dan  I  does." 

He  led  the  way  freely  enough ;  but  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Scipio  to  betray  the  trust  of  Hellichampe,  even  if  it  had 
been  in  his  power  to  lead  them  to  the  place  of  his  concealment 
His  object  was  simply  to  escape  a  present  difficulty.  He  had 
no  thought  beyond  the  moment  With  this  object,  with  the 
,  natural  cunning  of  the  negro,  and  the  integrity  of  the  faithful 
slave,  he  framed  in  his  mind  a  plan  of  search,  which,  while  it 
should  be  urged  on  his  part  with  all  the  earnestness  of  truth, 
should  yet  still  more  effectually  mislead  the  pursuers.  Scipio 
I  was  one  of  those  trusty  slaves  to  be  found  in  almost  every  na- 
tive southern  family,  who,  having  grown  up  with  the  children 
of  their  owners,  have  acquired  a  certain  correspondence  of  feel- 
\  ing  with  them.  A  personal  attachment  had  strengthened  tlio 
bonds  which  necessity  imposed,  and  it  was  quite  as  much  & 
principle  in  Scipio's  mind  to  fight  and  die  for  his  owners,  as  to 
work  for  them.  Regarding  his  young  mistress  with  a  mo&t  un- 
varying devotion,  he  had  been  made  acquainted  at  an  early 
period  with  the  nature  of  the  tie  which  existed  between  her- 
self and  Mellichampe,  and  many  were  the  billets  and  mesaairef 
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•f  love,  which  had  been  confided  hy  the  two  to  Bcipio,  during 
die  nnsophiBtieated  courtship  which  had  b^^n  earried  on  be* 
tween  them.  Proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  fond 
of  the  parties,  the  trust  of  Mellichampe  was  sacred  in  his  keep 
ing ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  danger,  when  the  rope 
was  about  his  neck,  and  his  life  depended  upon  one  whom  he 
well  knew  to  be  merciless  and  unforgiving,  he  never  once  con- 
eehred  the  idea  of  eflEecting  his  escape  hy  a  revelation  of 
any  secret  which  might  have  compromised,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  either  Mellichampe  or  the  maiden.  He  now  purposely 
led  the  tory  from  his  object,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune  or  his 
wit  to  relieve  him  from  all  subsequent  emergencies. 

It  does  not  need  that  we  should  show  how,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  scheme,  the  adroit  negro  contrived  to  baffle  the  vin- 
dictive Barsfield.  He  led  him  from  place  to  place,  to  and  firo, 
now  here,  now  there,  and  through  every  little  turn  and  wind- 
ing of  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  until  the  patience 
of  the  tory  became  exhausted,  and  he  olearly  saw  that  his 
guide  had  deceived  him.  For  a  moment  his  anger  prompted 
him  to  prosecute  the  punishment  with  which  he  had  sought  at 
firtft  to  intimidate  the  negro.  But  a  fear  of  the  influence  of 
such  a  proceeding  upon  the  maiden  induced  a  more  gentle  de- 
tennination. 

It  was  noty  probably,  the  intention  of  Barsfield  to  cany 
into  effect  the  threatened  doom— ^his  design  was  rather  tc  pro- 
eore  the  required  intelligence  by  extorting  a  confession.  He 
was  now  persuaded,  so  well  had  Scipio  played  his  part,  that 
the  fellow  was  really  ignorant.  Finding  that  his  long  pas- 
sages invariably  led  to  nothing,  he  dismissed  him  with  a  hearty 
curse  and  kick,  and  hurried  away  to  join  Clayton,  who,  mean- 
while, had  been  busied  in  the  examination  of  the  garden.  The 
lieutenant  had  not  been  a  whit  more  successful  than  his  cap- 
tain ;  for  Mellichampe,  the  moment  that  he  heard  the  pursuit 
tending  in  the  quarter  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  simply 
moved  away  from  his  lair,  and,  leaping  the  litde  rail  fence, 
which  divided  the  garden  from  the  forest,  found  himself 
almost  immediately  in  the  shelter  of  a  dense  body  of  woods, 
which  would  have  called  for  ^vt  times  the  force  of  Barsfield  «e 
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ferret  him  out  in  at  night.  Familiar  of  old  wiih  die  region^ 
whiefa  had  been  eonseerated  in  the  walks  and  wonhip  of  lore, 
he  strolled  off  to  a  favorite  tree,  not  thirty  yards  from  the 
fenee,  in  an  arm  of  which,  sheltering  himself  snngly,  he  lis- 
tened with  seomfiil  indifference  to  the  clamors  of  that  hot  pnr- 
snit  which  the  tosy  still  continued.  He  saw  the  torches  bia- 
sing in  the  groves  where  he  had  cronched  bnt  a  little  while 
before,  and  almost  fancied  that  he  conld  distinguish  at  inter- 
vals the  featores  of  those  who  bore  them,  and  sometimes  even 
the  lineaments  of  that  one  deadliest  enemy,  whom  of  all  the 
world  he  most  desired  on  eqnal  terms  to  encounter. 

The  chase  was  at  length  given  over.  Barsfield  was  too 
good  a  scout  himself  not  to  know  that  the  woods  in  the  rear 
of  the  garden  must  contain  the  fugitive.  He  was  quite  too 
familiar,  however,  with  the  nature  of  a  Oarolina  thicket  to 
hope  for  any  successful  result  of  pursuit  and  search  in  that 
quarter.  And  yet  he  still  looked  with  straining  eyes  upon  its 
dense  and  gloomy  spots,  as  if  longing  to  pen^rate  them.  Had 
he  been  strong  enough  in  men — could  he  even  have  spared 
the  force  which  he  had  under  his  command  for  any  such  pur> 
pose,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  for  an  instant ;  but,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  risk  would  have  been  rash  and 
foolish,  to  have  exposed  so  small  a  body  of  men  to  the  possi- 
bility of  contact  with  a  lurking  enemy.  He  little  knew  that 
Ae  particular  foe  was  alone — and  that,  even  at  the  moment 
when  these  meditations  were  passing  through  his  mind,  his 
hated  rival  sat  looking  composedly  down  upon  the  unavailing 
toil  of  his  long  pursuit  How  many  circumstances  were  there 
in  his  past  history  to  make  him  detest  the  fugitive!  How 
many  interests  and  feelings,  active  at  the  moment  in  his  bosom, 
to  make  him  doubly  desire  to  rid  himself  of  one  so  inimical — 
so  greatly  in  his  way !  He  turned  from  the  garden  in  a  bitter 
mood  of  disappointment  The  fever  of  a  vexing  fear  and  of  a 
sleepless  discontent  was  goading  him  with  every  additional 
moment  of  thought,  and  kept  him  from  all  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  rich  flowers  and  those  sweet  walks  which,  in  the 
intercourse  of  Mellichampe  and  Janet,  had  made  a  fitly  assoei- 

*^  scene.     He  felt  nothing  of  the  garden's  beanties^-^'itB 
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0weet  solemnity  of  sbade— its  refreshing  fragrance- '-its  sien* 
der  branches  and  twining  shrubs,  that  qoivered  and  niar« 
anured  in  the  night  breeze;  or  of  that  exquisite  Art  in  the  dis- 
position of  its  groves  and  flowers,  which,  ooncealing  herself  in 
ihfeir  clustering  folds,  peeps  out  only  here  and  there,  as  if  in 
childlike  and  innocent  sport  with  her  sister  Nature. 

Having  made  his  camp  arrangements  for  the  night,  Barsfield 
left  Olajton  in  command  of  the  troop,  still  occupying  the  park 
as  at  their  coming,  and  proceeded  once  more  to  the  dwelling. 
Mr.  Berkeley  awaited  his  approach  at  the  entrance.  The  old 
gentleman  was  in  no  little  tribulation.  The  presence  of  Mel- 
llchampe  at  such  a  time  in  his  grounds,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  indicate  the  privity  of  one  or  more  of 
the  household  to  his  visits,  was  calculated,  he  well  knew,  to 
make  Barsfield  suspicions  of  his  loyalty.  It  was  his  policy, 
and  he  was  solicitous  to  prove  to  the  tory  that  the  youth  re- 
ceived no  manner  of  encouragement  from  him ;  that  his  presence 
was  unlooked-for,  and,  if  not  contrary  to  his  commands,  was  at 
least  without  his  sanction.  He  also  well  knew  the  aim  of 
Barsfield  with  reference  to  his  daughter,  and  it  was  not  less 
his  object,  on  this  account,  to  impress  the  tory  with  the  idea 
of  his  own  ignorance  on  all  subjects  which  concerned  the  rebel 
In  tremulous  accents,  confusedly  and  timidly,  he  strove  to  win 
the  ear  of  his  sullen  and  dissatified  guest. 

"  I  am  tnily  happy — Ah  I  I  mean  I  am  very  sorry,  OapUin 
Barsfield — "  and  here  he  paused— die  words  were  too  contra- 
dictory, and  his  first  blunder  frightened  him ;  but  Barsfield, 
who  also  had  his  game  to  play,  came  to  his  relief  by  inter- 
rupting him  in  his  speech. 

"Sorry  for  what,  Mr.  Berkeley  1  What  should  make  you 
sorry  ?  You  have  nothing,  that  I  can  see,  to  be  sorry  fbr. 
Tour  house  is  haunted  by  a  rebel,  and,  though  you  may  not 
encourage  him,  and  I  suppose  do  not,  I  yet  know  that  hitherto 
you  have  been  unable  to  drive  him  thoroughly  away.  It  is 
your  misfortune,  sir,  but  will  not  be  a  misfortune  much  longer. 
You  will  soon  be  relieved  from  this  difficulty.  My  force  in  a 
short  time  will  be  adequate  to  clear  the  country  in  this  quarter 
^  the  troop  of  outliers  that  haunt  it ;  and  this  duty,  sir,  I  have 
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BOW  in  charge.  Leave  it  to  oie  to  manage  the  yeungster — I 
shall  make  mj  arrangements  for  his  capture,  and  he  can  net 
long  escape  me.  Once  taken,  he  troubles  neither  of  ns  again. 
He  swings  for  it»  sir,  or  there  is  no  law  in  the  land." 

This  discourse  confounded  the  old  gentleman.  He  waa 
not  anwilling  to  be  thought  free  from  anj  eoUnsion  with 
Mellichampe,  but  the  youth  was  a  favorite.  The  bitter 
speech  of  Barsfield,  and  the  final  threat,  totally  unmanned 
bis  hearer,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  made  tremulous  by  his 
emotion — 

'^What!  Ernest  Mellichampe— hang  Ernest  Mellichampe, 
captain  ]    Why,  what  has  the  poor  youth  done  V* 

"Done!"  exclaimed  the  other;  "done,  Mr.  Berkeley! 
Why,  sir,  is  he  not  one  of  that  traitorous  brood  of  Max  Melli- 
champe, who  was  so  fierce  an  enemy  of  his  king ;  so  merciless 
in  fight,  and  so  uncompromising  in  whatever  related  to  this 
struggle  i  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  my  sovereign,  as 
you  know,  by  killing  him ;  and,  from  what  has  been  shown  to 
me  of  this  young  man,  I  shall  do  my  country  no  less  a  service 
by  sending  him  after  his  father." 

"  Oh,  ay,  captain— but  that  was  in  fight  Of  course  Ernest, 
if  he  lifts  arms  against  our  sovereign,  must  take  his  chance 
like  any  other  soldier  in  battle,  but—" 

**  He  has  incurred  another  risk  to-night,  Mr.  Berkeley— he 
has  penetrated  into  my  fine  of  sentinels  as  a  spy." 

The  tory  silenced  the  well-intentioned  speaW.  They  en- 
tered the  hall,  where  Blonay  still  sat,  alone,  and  in  as  perfect 
a  condition  of  quiet  as*  if  there  had  not  been  the  slightest 
uproar.  Glancing  his  eye  quickly  around  the  apartment,  and 
seeing  that  none  other  Was  present)  Barsfield  approached  the 
half-breed  with  a  look  of  stem  severity,  and,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  thus  addressed  him  :  — 

"  Hiiik'ee,  fellow ;  you  jHretend  to  be  a  good  loyalist— you 
have  got  Proctor's  certificate  to  that  effect— why  did  yon 
not  seek  to  take  the  rebel,  when  you  were  so  nrnoh  nigher 
the  entrance  than  any  one  of  the  rest?  Did  you  not  see 
him!" 

^  Well,  cappin,  I  reckon  I  did  see  bim  when  he  looked  intp 
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the  glasa,  bat  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  a  rebel.  I  didn't  0ee 
DD.hiurai  in  his  looking  in  the  glaai." 

"Bat  i^hen  I  moved — when  I  .panned— did  yon  not  see 
that  he  was  my  enemy  1" 

<<  That'a  true,  cappin  ;  bat  that  was  jist  the  reason,  now,  I 
didnt  go  .for'ad.  I  seed  from  yoor  eyes  that  he  was  yonr 
enemy,  and  I  know'd  from  what  yon  did  yoa  wanted  to  git  a 
liok  at  him  yourself,  and  so  I  wouldn't  pat  in.  Every  man 
paddle  his  own  canoe,  says  I ;  and,  if  I  has  an  enemy,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  stand  by  and  let  another  man  dig  at  his  throat 
to  spile  my  sport,  neither  would  yoa,  I  reckon.  It's  no  satis- 
faction lor  one  man  to  jomp  between  and  take  away  another 
man's  pleasure,  as  I  may  say,  oat  of  his  mouth." 

The  code  of  Blonay  was  new  to  Barsfield,  though,  from  its 
expression,  he  at  once  well  understood  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  the  speaker.  It  was  fbr  Barsfield  to  desire  that  his 
enemy  should  perish,  no  matter  by  whose  hands--^  the  passion 
of  Blonay  prompted  his  own  execution  of  every  deed  of  per- 
sonal vengeance,  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  himself.  A  few 
w<Nrds  farther  passed  between  them,  in  which  the  tory  hoped 
he  bad  secared  the  services  of  the  half-breed,  of  whose  value 
he  had  conceived  a  somewhat  higher  idea  from  the  strange 
reason  which  he  had  given  for  his  quiescence  in  the  pursuit  of 
Mellichampe.  This  over,  the  tory  captain  Mgnified  his  deter- 
mination to  retire,  and,  with  a  cordial  <*Oood  night!"  to  his 
host,  he  left  the  room,  and  was  instantly  conducted  to  his 
chamber^ 

Meanwhile,  in  the  apartment  of  the  two  cousins,  a  far  dif- 
ferent scene  had  been  going  on.  There,  immersed  in  her  own 
Ibars  and  apprehensions,  Janet  Berkeley  listened  in  momently- 
increasing  terror  to  every  sound  that  marked  the  continued 
pursuit  of  her  lover.  As  the  clamor  drew  nigh  or  receded, 
ber  wairm  imagination  depicted  the  strait  of  Mellichampe ; 
and  it  was  only  when,  after  the  departure  of  Barsfield  for  the 
night,  when  her  father  could  seek  her  chamber,  that  she  heard 
the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the  tory's  disappointment  It  was 
then  that  the  playfal  Rase,  as  she  saw  that  the  apprehensions 
ii  her  cousin  were  now  dissipated,  gently  reproached  Janet 
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for  the  want  of  confidence  wbich  she  had  shown  in  not  mi* 
folding  to  her  the  secret  which  the  excitement  of  the  preceding 
OTent  had  too  Mly  developed. 

''  To  cany  on  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  so  slyly,  Janet — to 
have  a  loveri  yet  no  confidant — no  friend,  and  I,  too,  so  near 
at  hand.  I  who  have  told  yon  all,  and  kept  nothing  back,  and 
wonld  have  locked  up  yonr  secret  so  closely  that  no  riTal,  no 
mama,  no  papa,  should  have  been  the  wiser.  And  sndi  a  fine 
subject  for  talk,  Janet,  in  these  long,  sweet  summer  nights— 
BOW,  when  all  is  quiet,  and  there  is  nothing  of  a  cloud,  dear, 
to  be  seen.    Look,  dearest,  see  what  a  beautifbl  nighf 

''  I  have  no  heart  for  it,  Bose^-none.  I  am  very  unhappy," 
▼as  the  sad  response  of  the  afflicted  maiden. 

"  Serve  you  right ;  you  deserve  to  be  sad,  Janet,  if  only  for 
being  so  sly  and  silent  Why,  I  ask  you  again,  why  didn't 
you  let  me  into  the  secret  f    I  could  have  helped  you.** 

"  Alas,  Bose,  this  secret  has  been  too  oppressive  to  me  not 
to  make  me  desire  frequently  to  unfold  it ;  but,  as  I  have  no 
hope  with  my  love,  I  thought  better  to  be  silent." 

'^  And  why,  dearest,"  exclaimed  the  other,  "why  should  you 
have  no  hope  ?  Why  should  your  love  never  be  realised  ? 
Think  you  diat  Mellichampe  is  the  man  to  play  you  false  t" 

"  No  -«-oh  no !  He  would  not -^  he  could  not.  He  is  too 
devoted  — too  earnest  in  all  that  he  does  and  feels,  ever  to 
forget  or  deny.  But  it  has  been  a  sad  engagement  throughout 
— begun  in  sorrow,  and  strife,  and  privation,  and  carried  en 
in  defiance  of  all  danger,  and  with  an  utter  regardlessness  of 
all  counsel.  God  knows,  I  so  misgive  these  visits,  that  I 
should  rather  he  would  be  false  to  me  than  that  he  should 
come  so  frequently  into  danger  of  his  life." 

"  Now  out  upon  thee,  cousin— 'how  you  talk !  This  danger 
is  the  very  sweetness,  and  should  not  be  a  dampener  of  love. 
If  the  man  be  what  he  should  be,  he  will  not  heed,  but  rather 
desire  it,  as  in  stimulating  his  adventure  it  will  also  stimulate 
his  feeling  and  his  flame.  For  my  part,  I  vow  that  I  would 
not  have  one  of  your  tame,  quiet,  careful  curs-— your  bouse* 
hold  husbands,  who  would  neither  do  nor  dare,  but  squat, 
pwioring  like  overgrown  tabbies  in  the  chimney  comer,  pass 
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away  a  long  life  of  tedium  in  a  protracted  and  monotonous 
humming.  If  ever  I  get  a  lover,  which,  Heaven  knows,  seems 
but  a  doubtfdl  prospect  at  this  moment,  I  vow  he  should  have 
no  quiet — he  should  be  required  to  do  just  what  you  fret  that 
Mellichampe  is  now  doing.  He  should  scale  fences  and  walls, 
ford,  creeks  when  there's  a  freshet,  and  regularly  come  to  visit 
me  through  the  swamp ;  and  this  he  must  prove  to  me  that 
he  has  done,  by  a  fair  exhibition  of  his  bespattered  boois  and 
garments.  As  for  difficulties  such  as  these  frightening  a  lover 
firom  his  purpose*  I  would  not  give  my  name  for  aiiy  lover 
who  would  not  smile  upon,  while  overcoming  them." 

In  a  sadder  tone  than  ever,  Janet  replied  to  tl  e  playful 
girl,  who  continued  to  run  on  and  interrupt  her  a';  intervals 
wherever  her  speech  seemed  more  desponding  than  usual: 

**  It  is  not  mere  difficulties,  Rose,  but  positive  daggers,  that 
I  dread  for  Ernest ;  and,  but  that  I  know  he  will  not  heed  my 
words  in  such  a  matter,  I  ^honld  utterly  break  with  him,  and 
for  ever,  if  it  were  only  to  keep  him  away  firom  the  risk  into^ 
which  he  plunges  with  little  or  no  consideration.  Twice  or 
thrice  has  he  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  this  same  man,  Bars- 
field,  who  has  a  desperate  hatred  toward  him         " 

*'  And  a  desperate  love  for  you,"  said  the  other. 

**  Which  is  quite  as  idle,  Bose,  as  the  other  is  rash,"  replied 
Janet,  calmly,  to  the  interruption.  "  Vainly  have  I  implored 
him  to  desist— to  forbear  seeking  or  seeing  me  until  the  danger 
and  the  war  are  over ;  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  our  plantation, 
where  my  father  is  too  timid  and  too  feeble  to  serve  him  when 
there  is  danger^  and  where  I  am  certain  that  spies  of  the  tories 
are  always  on  the  watch  to  report  against  any  of  the  whigs 
who  may  be  stirring." 

"And,  like  a  good,  stubborn,  whole-heai*ted  lover,  Melli- 
champe heeds  none  of  your  exhortation^  that  would  keep  him 
away.  Heaven  send  me  such  a  lover !  He  should  come  when 
he  pleased,  and,  if  I  prayed  him  at  all,  it  should  be  that  he 
would  only  leave  me  when  I  pleased.  I  would  not  trouble  him 
with  frequent  orders,  I  assure  you." 

**  Ah,  Bose !  would  I  had  your  spirits  I" 

**  Ah,  Janet  I  would  I  had  your  lover !     He  is  just  the  lovet 
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now,  that  I  desire ;  and  these  perils  that  he  seems  to  seek,  and 
this  rashness  of  which  yon  complain,  commend  him  warmly 
to  mj  imagination.  Poor  fellow!  Pm  only  sorry  that  he 
should  have  his  labor  for  his  pains  to-night ;  and  must  go  back 
the  way  he  came,  without  getting  what  he  came  for." 

'*  Heaven  grant  that  he  may,  Rose !"  said  the  other,  earn- 
estly ;  "  but  do  you  know  that  even  this  alarm  will  scarcely 
discourage  Ernest  Mellichampe  t  He  has  promised  to  come 
to-night,  and  exacted  my  promise  to  meet  him  under  the  great 
magnolia.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  keep  his  word,  in 
spite  of  all  the  dangers  that  beset  him.  He  is  bold  to  hardi- 
hood, and  I  look  not  to  sleep  to-night  until  I  have  heard  his 
signal." 

"  Oonfess,  confess,  Janet,  that  you  will  sit  up  in  the  hope  to 
hear  it." 

''Not  in  the  hope  to  hear  it,  Bose,  but  I  will  sit  up — at 
least  for  some  time  longer.  I  could  not  sleep  were  I  to  go  to 
bed,  under  the  anxiety  which  the  belief  that  he  will  come 
must  occasion  in  my  mind.    But  you  need  not  wait  for  me.** 

•*I  will  not — I  should  be  very  peevish  were  I  to  hear  a 
love-signal,  and  have  no  share  in  the  proceedings.  T  am  cer- 
tainly a  most  unfortunate  damsel,  JaUet,  having  a  heart  really 
so  susceptible,  so  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  my  neighbors, 
without  having  one  neighbor  kind  enough  to  help  me  in  its 
management."  And  thus,  rattling  on,  the  thoughtless  girl 
threw  herself  upon  her  couch,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  pleas- 
ant slumbers.  Janet,  sad  and  suffering,  in  the  meanwhile 
tunied  to  the  open  window,  unconsciously  watching  the  now 
rising  moon,  while  meditating  the  many  doubts  and  misgivings, 
the  sad  fears  and  the  sweet  hopes,  of  a  true  heart  and  a  warm- 
ly-interested affectioiL 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SECRET    PURPOSES. 


Bab8FI£li>  soQglit  bi8  Chamber,  bat  not  to  sleep.  Some  ac- 
tive tbongbt  was  in  possession  of  his  miiii,  operatting  to  ex- 
clude all  sense  of  weariness,  and,  indeed,  almost  to  make  him 
forget,  certainly  entirely  to  overlook,  the  previons  fktigues  of 
the  day.  He  paced  his  room  impatiently  for  several  minutes 
before  he  perceived  that  the  servant  was  still  in  waiting. 
When  he  did  so,  he  at  once  dismissed  him ;  but,  immediately 
after,  called  him  back. 

«•  Who^s  that— Tony  V* 

"Yes,  sa.»* 

♦•Where  does  the  traveller — the  blear-eyed  fellow — sleep 
to-night,  Tony  V* 

*'In  de  little  shed-room,  Mass  Cappin. 

••  Does  it  lock,  Tony  V* 

•'  HiB  hab  bolt  inside,  sir." 

"  'Tis  well.;  take  this ;  yon  may  go  now." 

He  gave  the  negro,  as  he  dismissed  him,  an  English  sKilling. 
which  called  forth  a  grin  of  acknowledgment  and  a  liberal 
scraping  of  feet  Alone  the  tory  captain  continued  to  pace  up 
and  down  th6  apartment,  absorbed  seemingly  in  earnest  medi- 
tation. Bat  his  thoughts  did  not  make  him  forgetful  of  the 
objects  around  him.  He  went  frequently  to  the  windows,  not 
to  contemplate  the  loveliness  of  the  night,  but  to  see  whether 
all  was  quiet  in  the  little  world  below.  His  frequent  approach 
to  his  own  chamber-door,  which  he  opened  at  intervals,  and 
from  which  he  now  and  then  emerged,  had  a  like  object ;  and 
this  practice  was  continued  until  all  sounds  bad  ceased  ;  until 
all  the  family  seemed  buried  in   the   profound  est   slumber 
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Gantioiulyy  then,  he  took  his  way  from  his  own  apftrtmeDt, 
and  proceeding  through  the  gallery,  he  soon  reached  th )  little 
shed-room  to  which  Blonay  had  been  assigned.  He  paused 
for  a  single  instant  at  the  entrance,  then  rapped  lightly,  and 
was  instantly  ailmitted.  For  a  brief  space  the  eyes  of  Blonay 
« failed  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  intruder.  A  few  embers 
in  the  fireplace,  the  remnants  of  the^  light-wood  brands  which 
had  shown  him  his  couch,  yielded  a  hlaze,  but  one  too  imper- 
fect for  any  useful  purpose.  The  voice  of  Barsfield,  however, 
immediately  enlightened  the  half-breed. 

"A friend,"  Baid  4be  tory,  in  a  tone  Jow,  carefully  Joiri  and 
^11  of  coa(taj»cenBiou,  **  A  •friend*  and  -one  who  oeeda  the  aer- 
vicea  of  a  friend.  I  have  sov^bt  ywA,  ICn  Blonayr  M  i  have 
reason  to  believe  I  can  rely  on  yoa.  You  have  the  certificate 
of  Major  Proctor,  a  sufficient  guarantgr  for  your  loyaUy ;  but 
our  brief  ^conversation  this  evening  has  convinced  me  that  you 
are  able*  as  well  as  loyal*  and  just  the  man  to  aerve  my  flir- 
poses." 

The  tory  paused,  as  if  in  expectation  #f  some  answer)  and 
Blonay,  so  esteeming  it,  proceeded  in  his  own  way  to  the  nt- 
terauce  of  many  pcofeBBioast  which  miight  have  beem  wtiecea- 
sarily  protracted  had  not  the  ^patience  of  his  visiter  inter- 
posed. 

*'  Enough !  I  believe  that  you  may  be  retied  oa,  elae  I  should 
not  have  sought  you  out  to-night  And  now  to  taf  bOKiness 
You  heard  me  say  I  had  an  enemy  V 

The  veply  fas  affirmative. 

"That  enemy  I  would  destroy— *  utterly  amribilato*— #or 
several  reasons,  some  of  which  are  public^  and  etbere  private. 
He  is  a  rebel  to  the  king,  and  a  most  mal^nant  <and  «af(ti^v- 
ing  cne.  His  father  was  such  before  him,  and  hiSi  I  liAii  the 
good  fortune  to  slay.  The  family  estate  has  become  mine 
through  the  free  grant  of  our  monarch,  in  considdralion  of  my 
good  services  in  that  act     Do  you  hear  me>  sirl" 

''Beckon  I  da,  cappin,"  was  the  reply  of  the  half-breiscl. 

**  Then  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  uiiderst4ading  fny 
desire.  This  son  is  the  enly  man  livhig  who  has  any  aalvral 
claim  to  that  estate  in  the  event  of  a  change  tff  peliiidal  eir- 
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ci^MiUBceB  whicb  shall  dir»w  haA  die  pow^r-olf  ovr  towereiffn. 
In  sucb  an  evi^oitf  lie  would  be  tile  proper  heir ;  and  wouU, 
with  veaaoDf  ^JPf^ae  bis  diiuiin  to  mine.  Thai  claim  would  be 
valid  ^^A  UKr'^tfwUUe,  most  probab);^  aader  any  change  ef 
ciwKMlaiioe^i  were  he  ^nee  put  oui  of  the  wmj.  For  tbia 
reason^  }f  IW  mm^  «lbeir»  I  would  destroy  binu" 
*f  Axid  reapon  enough"  responded  BloiMiy,  ^  to  kill  iT dozen 

"  True ;  but  there  ai-e  yet  other  reaaons :  ht  bat  aspersed 
n^O)  denounced  me.  to  my  faco^  on  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  and  ihndev  oifeusiMitanQes  which  prevented  me  firom.  seek' 
iifg  ^ny  i^onewenA.  Int  asms  I  have  never  yet  beei>  able  to  en* 
cfwlier  him;  «s»  frdm  bis  good  knowledge  of  the  swamp,  be 
re%^ly  eludes  my  troop.  He  is,  besides^  attended  by  a  feUoii^ 
who  watches.  Qvet  his  safety*  and  follows  and  goaida  his  every 
mc?eipeilt;  ta^i  there  am  lew  Hen  wko  manage  wsdi  w>  liiuch 
Bhill  and  adroitness  as  tke  man  iajqnestion.  Ha  i^  only  to  be 
rt/ichjdd  by  one  in,  a  peerseveriog  8eazieb-*-one  who  would  not 
turn  an  inch  from  his  course,  but,  like  the  Ueeditoandv  keep 
close  iippn  th^  ttacJ^  without  euffsdng  anything^  not  even  f^l^ee, 
to  divert  him  fi*om  his  object  Such  a  man  I  bold  yoQ  tO: 
bo." 

Blon^y  thiknked  the  tecy  for  bis  good  opinion,  and  tbe^  l|it- 
ter  priHseeded. 

'*  Ton  are  lev  Ullinig  year  enemy  widi  your  bwn  band.  I  am 
iudiffevea^  who  kiUs  mine,  so  that  be  seases  tor  troulle  me. 
The  man  whc  slays  him  for  me  ib  as  nnicb  my  iMdiatoent  as 
tb^  knife  wfaiohy  in  your  hand,  dioes  the  good  deeck  for  you. 
Besides,  even  bad  I  this  desire,  I  could  only  pursue  it  at 
great  sacrifice.  I  should  be  compelled  to  gt!\'e  n|»  my  public 
duties  which  are  paramount.  I  Aould  be  compelled  to  go 
8in§^e*banded,  and  play  the  part  of  an  outlier  in  the  swamps 
along  with  those  whom  I  attempt  to  overreaclu  I  am  too  well 
known  by  them  all  ever  to  hope  to  win  their  confidence ;  and  the 
very  nickname  whicli  they  have  conferred  upon  me  for  my  ad* 
Lev^nce  to  my  sovereign,  if  repeated  in  my  ears,  as  it  would 
be  by  this  taunting  youth  in  qiAOStion,  wonld  only  drive  ssy 
blood  into  a  mojro  ieoliab  stadt  suicidal  rabelliott  than  is  theirs. 
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Some  Other  mail -^ some  single-Iiettrted  friend— im»t  avenge 
and  rid  me  of  my  enemy.,   Will  you  be  that  roan  t" 

*  Welly  now,  cappin,  I  should'  like  to  know  more  about  diis 
bnsineas;  and  ihe  man-— I  should  like,  to  hear  his  name/' 

''Melltchampe*-* Ernest  Meliichampe,  the  son  of  Oolonel 
Max  Mellichampe,  killed  at  Monk's  comet  in  January  last"' 

**  Why,  I  don't  know  the  man,  cappin.  I  never  seed-  him, 
and  shouldn't  be  able  to  make  him  out,  even  if  I  stumbled 
over  him  crossing  a  log." 

**  Thai  is  no  difficulty.  I  will  give  you  marks  and  signs  by 
which  you  can  not  hM  to  know  him  under  any  eiroumiitanees. 
Ton  saw  his  face  to-night.  He  came  here  to  see —  and  that 
is  another  reason  Ibrmy  hatred*— he  came  here  to  see,  not  our 
troop,  nor  our  disposition,  nor  with  any  reference  to  our  war- 
fare, hut  simply  to  see  the  young  lady  of  the  house." 

"  What,  the  gal  in  black -^  her  that  looks  so  grand  and  so 
sweet  V*  inquired  Blonay,  with  some  earnestness. 
.  <*  The  taller  ^- the  dark-eyed  one-'-ilie  daughter  of  the  old 
man,  Mr.  BerM^J*' 

«  And  yea  reckon  them's  love  atween  themf  curiously  in- 
quired the  half-breed. 

'*  Ay,  such  love  as  I  would  not  have  between  them,"  bitterly 
responded  the  other.  *'I  know  that  Melliohampe  has  long 
loved  her,  and  I  fear  that  she  requites  him  in  kind.  This  is 
another  reason  why  I  should  hate  him  for  I  loo — but  why 
should  I  tell  you  this  ?  It  is  enough  that  I  hate,  and  that  I 
would  destroy  him.  Here,  Blooay,  take  tliSs— it  is  gold*--* 
good  British  gold ;  and  I  give  it  as  an  earnest  of  what  you 
shall  have  'if  you  will  bring  me  the  ears  of  my  enemy.  Take 
the  swamp  after  him-^hunt  him  by, day  and  by  night;  and 
when  you  can  come  and  show  me,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  he 
troubles  me  no  more,  you  shall  have  the  sum  doubled  thrive. 
Say  that  you  will  serve  me." 

He  put  five  guineas  into  the  hand  of  the  unreluctant  half- 
breed,  who  at  once  deposited  them  from  sight  in  a  pocket  of 
hia  garment ;  and  yet,  though  he  secured  the  money,  Blonaj 
paused  heA)re  giving  his  answer. 

'  Why  do  you  hesitate  V'  demanded  the  tory. 
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•«  Well,"  said  the  other,  in  his  drawling  fasUon,  « I  don*t 
know,  cappin,  how  one  business  can  go  with  the  other.  I 
have,  you  see,  a  little  affiair  of  my  own  to  settle  with  one  of  the 
rebels  in  Marion's  men,  that's  rather  like  the  business  jou  wants 
me  to  go  upon  £br  you.  Now,  one  must  be  settled  'fore  Ae 
other ;  and  'tan't  in  natur,  when  a  mail's  blood's  op,  that  he 
should  turn  away  from  his  own  enemy  to  go  after  anether 
man's.  I'm  on  trail  of  my  enemy  now,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  drop  it,  -I  tell  you ;  and,  'deed,  oappin,  I  can't,  no  how." 

Barsfield  was  still  prepared  to  meet  the  diffieulties  suggested 
by  his  proposed  instrument. 

"  You  need  not  give  mp  one  pursuit  in  taking  up  the  other. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  our  enemies  are  both  in  the  same 
driye.  They  axe  both  men  of  Marion,  and,  in  tracking  one, 
the  probability  is  that  you  can  not  be  vetj  far  from  the  other. 
Indeed,  for  that  matter,  the  one  will  be  most  likely  to  help  you 
to  the  other,  as  the  squad  of  Marion  must  now  be  greatly  re- 
duced, and  he  can  not  consequently  venture  to  scatter  them 
much.     This  is  no  difficulty,  but  rather  an  advantage." 

Blonay  was  silenced,  if  not  convinced  on  this  point*  He 
did  not  rQply,  but  seemed  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  deliber- 
ation ;  at  length,  breaking  the  silence  abruptly,  he  spoke  of 
another,  and  Seemingly  a  foreign  feature  of  the  affair. 

"And  you  say,  cappin,  that  there's  love  atween  him  and 
thei  young  gal  of  the  house** Miss  Janet,  as  they  calls  hwl" 

''Yes !  but  what  is  that  to  youl"  replied  the  other,  sternly. 
'*  It  matters  nothing  whether  they  love  or  hate,  bo  far  as  our 
business  lies  together.  You  are  to  labor  to  make  that  love 
fruitless,  if  so  be  there  is  love,  but  without  troubling  yourself 
to  know  or  to  inquire  into  the  fact." 

"Why,  yes,  that's  true,"  responded  the  other;  "it  don't 
matter  this  way  or  that,  and—-" 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  a  distinct  and 
repeated  whistle, — just  such  a  signal  sound  as  had  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Mellichampe  at  the  window  of  the  hall. 
The  tory  put  his  hand  upon  the  wrist  of  Blonay,  while  he 
beot  forward  his  ear  to  the  entriUM^*'— muttering  to  himself  s 
lament  after,  as  he  again  heard  the  signal  t  — 
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*'Now;  bj  Heaven!  kQttlik.i8  andMious  beyoad  eaiample. 
The  rebel  ie  baak  again ;  a  seave  baa  no  effect  npon  biin»  and 
nothing  but  slwt  will.  Btoy!"  he  eaclaimed;  "bear  ye« 
notbittgr 

•^  A  foetfltopy  eapfin ;  I  thmh  a  foot  ci»Ding  cbvn  the  stejiflJ' 

And,  Bvtm  aa  be  satd,  tfae^  both  diatinetly  hemd,  the  neat 
nioineKt,  the  traad  of  a  foot  eantionsiy  set  dgrarn.  meTHi|^ 
toward  the  back  entraaoe  of  the  house.  Bavsfield  imme* 
diately  sprang  i»the  wuMbow  of  the  apartment,  andi  belield*  in 
the  dim  light  just  theft  hmgiiig  oat  the  treea  of  the  gronnd 
and  garden  into  soft  and  shadowy  reiiefl  a  alender  fignra 
stealing  afi;ay  toward  iha  gardea,  earefally  keeping  aa  much 
as  psactioahle  in  the  shelter  of  the  huge  water^eaks  that  ob- 
senred  the  alley.  A  mingled  feeling  of  exultation  and  anger 
spoke  in  hia  tone^  as  he  exclaimed  :-*• 

^  I  have  him  now«n-the  doe  abali  bring  hkn  to  the  hunter 
—he  shall  not  esoape  me  now  I  Hark  yen,  Bkmay,  wiiit  me 
here !  I  will  get  my  sabre,  and  be  with  you  inataaaly.  It  witt 
be  hard  if  we  can  not  manage  bim  betwieen  ua  But  there  mml 
be  no  8tir-*^no  noise ;  what  we  do  must  be  done  by  stratagem 
and  our  own  I6rce«  Oet  yourself  ready,  therefore ;  your  knifb 
will  answer,  for  your  rifle  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  thick 
shrubbery  ef  that  garden.  We  must  sneak,  sir;  no  dove- 
Ininting  without  sneaking." 

With  these  words,  Baiafield  left  the  apartment  of  the  half- 
breed  and  proceeded  to  his  own.  The  feelings  of  the  Ibrmor, 
however,  scarcely  responded  to  the  sangoiaaiy  worde  of  ^e 
latter.  When  alone,  his  solifeqny,  brief  aiiid  harsh,  was*  yet 
new,  seemingly,  to  his  character.  Hated  and  harried  as  he 
had  been  by  all  before,  he  had  for  the  first  time  in  hislifc  been 
tenoked  with  the  influence  of  a  gentler  power ;  and»  muttering 
to  himself  during  the  absence  of  the  tory,  he  diaolosed  a  better 
feeling  than  any  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  behold  in 
him. 

"  If  the  gal  loves  him»  and  he  loves  her,  I  wont  spoil  the 
sport  atween  'enu    Bhe's  a  good  gal,  and  had  me  to  come  to 
at  the  same  table,  when  the  ca|q>iii  spoke  agin  it.    She 
t  laugh  at  mo,  nor  stare  at  my  eyes,  as  if  I  was  a  wiM 
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vannint ;  and  slie  spoko  to  me  jist  as  sbe  spoke  to  otber  people. 
Adrat  it!  he  may  cut  his  enemy's  throat  for  himself,  I  sha'n't; 
but  then  1  needn't  tell  liim  so,  neither;"  and,  as  be  spoke,  he 
twirled  the  little  purse  of  guineas  in  his  pocket  with  a  feeling 
of  immense  satisfaction.  In  a  moment  after  Barsfield  return* 
ed,  and  led  the  way  cautiously  by  a  circuitous  track  towaid 
the  garden. 

Let  us  now  retrace  )^viefi^  tb^  fitcps  wo  have  taken,  and  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  S'ime  otiier  of  the  persons  in  our  narrative- 
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CHAPTEE  XIT. 

THUMBSCREW   IN  PKACTICB. 

Wb  have  seen,  pending  the  purgoit,  that  Mellichampe  had 
eooU}'  kept  his  way  through  the  garden  until  he  reached  the 
forest  that  lay  immediately  behind  it  Here  he  paused — he 
felt  secure  from  any  night  search  by  such  a  force  as  that  under 
Barsfield.  A  huge  gum,  that  forked  within  a  few  feet  of  its 
base,  diverging  then  into  distinct  columns,  afforded  him  a  tol- 
erable forest  seat,  into  which,  with  a  readiness  that  seemed  to 
denote  an  old  familiarity  with  its  uses,  the  fugitive  leaped  with 
little  difficulty.  The  undergrowth  about  him  was  luxuriant, 
and  almost  completely  shut  in  the  place  of  his  concealment 
from  any  glance,  however  far-darting»  of  that  bright  moon 
which  was  now  rising  silently  above  the  trees. 

But  a  sharper  eye  than  hers  had  been  upon  the  youth  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  flight  from  the  garden.  The  trusty 
Thumbscrew  was  behind  him,  and  a  watcher,  like  himseU*. 
He  had  hurried  from  the  conference  with  Humphries;  and, 
heedful  of  his  friend,  for  whose  safety  he  felt  all  a  parent's 
anxiety,  he  had  pressed  forward  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Berke- 
ley, and  to  those  portions  of  it  in  particular  which,  as  they  had 
been  frequently  traversed  by  both  of  them  before,  he  well 
knew  would  be  the  resort  of  Mellichampe  now.  Still,  though 
resolute  to  serve  the  youth,  and  having  no  more  selfish  object* 
he  did  not  dare  to  offend  him  by  exposing  his  person  to  his 
sight.  He  an'ived  at  a  convenient  place  of  watch  just  as  the 
pursuit  of  Barsfield  was  at  its  hottest.  He  saw  the  flight  of 
the  fugitive  from  the  garden,  and,  himself  concealed,  beheld 
him  take  his  old  position  in  the  crotch  of  the  gum.     His  first 
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impolfe  waft  to  advanee  and  gliow  himself;  bat,  knowing  th^ 
natore  of  his  eompanion  well,  he  felt  assured  he  should  only 
give  ofience,  and  do  no  service.  His  cooler  decision  was  to  lie 
snngly  where  he  was,  and  await  the  progress  of  events. 

At  length  the  torches  disappeared  from  the  garden,  and  it 
was  not  long  after  when  the  lights  seemed  extinguished  in  the 
house— all  bnt  one.  A  candle,  a  pale  and  trembling  li^t» 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  one  window  of  the  dwelling,  and  to  this 
llie  eyes  of  Mellichampe  were  turned  with  as  fbnd  a  glance  as 
ever  Chaldean  shepherd  sent  in  worship  to  the  star  with  which 
he  h^d  hie  fale  to  be  connected.  The  light  came  from  the 
'  ohamber  of  Janet  Berkeley.  It  was  the  light  of  love  to  Melli«- 
ehampe,  and  it  brought  a  sweet  promise  and  a  pleasant  hope 
to  his  warm  and  active  fisncy. 

Not  long  could  he  remain  in  his  quiet  perch  after  beholdhig 
it  He  leaped  doim,  glided  around  the  garden-paling,  and 
took  his  way  to  the  park  in  f^nt*  keeping  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fence  which  divided  the  ground  immediately  about  the 
dwelHng  from  the  forest  and  the  fields.  The  fence,  as  is  com- 
mon to  most  fences^  of  like  description  in  the  luxuriant  regions  ' 
of  the  south,  was  thickly  girdled  with  brush,  serving  admirably 
the  purpose  of  concealment.  Pursuing  it  with  this  object,  in 
all  its  windings,  he  at  length  approached  the  park  where  the* 
British  troops  were  encamped.  Well  and  closely  did  he  scan 
dieir  position ;  and,  with  the  eye  of  a  partisan,  he  saw  with 
how  much  ease-a  finrce  of  but  half  the  number,  properly  guided, 
might  effect  their  discomfiture.  He  did  not  linger,  however, 
in  idle  regrata  ci  his  inability ;  but,  moving  around  the  chain 
<^  sentries,  he  ascertained  that  their  pofition  had  undergone 
no  alteration,,  and  felt  assured  that  he  could  now  penetrate  the 
garden  safely.  This  done,  he  made  hia  way  back  to  the  place 
of  his  concealment. 

In  the  examination  which  he  had  just  taken,  he  had.  been 
closely  watched  and  followed  by  the  faithful  Thumbscrew. 
The  movements  of  the  youth  regulated  duly  those  of  his  at- 
tendant. When  the  former  halted,  the  latter  fell  back  behind 
tlie  brush,  advanoing  when  he  advanced,  and  checking  hb  own 
progress  whenever  the  dusky  shadow  of  Mellichampe  appeared 
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to  lfiig«r  even  Imp  an  iBetiint  in  t1i«  msMiliglit.  Be  eteafpid 
detoetvMi.  He  plkjeti  the  Moni  wHl»  a  dexlfvit^  aad  ease  tinrt 
saamed  an  inatineti  and  horered  thf»  around  tha  fcolalepa  ei 
bii9  daring  friend  thxo^gbi^iftt  hw  whola  pregiess,  te  and  fro*  i» 
the  adventttyea  of  that  night. 

From  the  ontside  to  the  kieide  of  the  gasden  rmn  but  a  etefv 
and  in  a  tviee  Mellichampe  went  eirev  the  fenea.  Watohinf 
lieedfally  until  the  youth  waa  out  ef  sights  and-  hidden  withia 
its  intriea<^e8,  ThumhscTew  followed  hfia  eosaiBipIe^  aad  wat 
soon  wending  after  him,  clase  along  its  shad j  sIMajra*  A  dense* 
and  donhla  line  ef  box,  whieb,  from  hawing  been  long  an* 
trimmed^  bad  growth  np  kito  so  ^many  teeea,'  affovded  an  adnl* 
rable  cover;  aad^  panaing  a]t  every  tnimng^ba  looked  fsoA 
only  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  oonvse  of  the  lavar  ler-ever 
in  bis  sight. 

In  die  meantime,  MellidiaBipe  nade  hiaway  to  the  giurden 
entrance.  Here  be  stopped  vith  an  uawqnted  degtee  <iF  pv«« 
dence,  for  which  Tfaavdbscre^  gave  bim  due  credit ;  be  forbore 
to  press  forward,  as  the  latter  f^Mred  he  nig^t  do-M-^sedbiag  to 
cross  the  eonrt,  which,  tbongh  interspersed  with  trees*  was  jet< 
not  sufficiently  well  coTcrsd  to  afibnd  the  necessary  ceneeal* 
ment.  Keeping  wiAin  tlie  gnrden,  tberefore,  h»  gave  tbe 
signal,  the  first  somids  of  wbiab  chilled  and  warned  wish  eon 
tradtctery  emotiena  the  bosom  of  the  sweet  inaiden  to  wkoan 
ears  it  was  addressed.  The  breadi  almost,  left  ker  a^  i^ 
heard  it,  and  she  gasped  with  kav  appsehenaiOBs;. 

**  Too«^too  nasb,  Ernest  I*  she  exdained  in  a  low  tone^  aa 
it  veaebed  her  ears,  and  her  iuindB  were  invislnntariij  clasped 
together.  **Teo  rash-^^too  dariag^^teo  beedlees,  for  ma  as 
for  tbyaelf.  Ah  !  dearly  indeed  am  I  taaght  how  mack  yon 
lore  me,  when  you  make  these  reckless  ynits^  when  yeu  wan- 
tonly brave  these  dangers  !  But  I  must  go:P'  she  exclaimed* 
hurriedly,  as  she  beard  the  signal  impatiently  nepeated ;  **  I 
must  go — I  must  meet  him,  or  he  will  seek  me  here.  He  wiQ 
rush  into  yet  greater  dangers ;  he  will  not  heed  these  soldiera ; 
and  his  old  hatred  to  Barsfield,  should  be  have  distingoidbed 
him  to-night,  will  prompt  him,  I  fear  me  mmck,  to  sack  ban 
""^  even  where  faia  enemies  aare  thickest.** 
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l]%iu  ioiiloqiiitiBrg'T  sb^  approftcbed  the  ocnKh  where  Btmi 
Duncan  was  itee]^iiyg. 

^Ebffe-— Eosel"  Bhe  called  to  Iter  witbottt  receiving  any 
«Aewm\  Asrared  tba4  she  i^ept,  Jaaret  did  not  seek  te  diatnvb 
ker ;  bat,  after  a  bnrrved  prayer^  which  she  uttered  while  kneei- 
log  hj  the  bednde,  she  rose  widi  new  eonrage,  «ttd,  widrout 
fcrther  besitatisti,  vnelesed  the  door,  passed  into  the  oorridor, 
aad  d88Mwd<ed  to  meet  her  darfaig  iovBr,  Little  did  she  dreain 
that  the  eyes  of  hate  and  jaahnmy  were  npoii  ber;  that  a  ma- 
ligna At  >foa  was  no  lesswatehftil  than  a  fewent  lever;  that 
one  stood  in  waiting,  seeking  her  love,  and,  at  the  same  4iiae, 
wm  less  eamealiy  desirdas  of  the  heart's  blood  of  her  lover! 

8he  enetrgtsd  itito  the  oobrt,  whteh  she  harried  over  ineau- 
tiondy,  and  was  redeived  by  Mellicbainpe  at  tiie  entrance  «f 
tiie  ^garden,  fie  took  bar  to  bis  arms -^  he  led  her  away  to 
itfie  belter  of  the  grtet  Magnolias  that  towered  in  a  frowning 
giwap  frott  its  «aiitre;  aad  the  joy  of  tbedr  meeting,  hi  tiiat 
season  and  coanftry  of  peril,  almost  to«lk  away  the  sting  and 
lih&-serraw  which  had  fbliowed  their  separation,  and  liow  sm- 
cessarily  came  with  their  present  dangers.  The  happinem  bf 
MeHichanpe  was  a  tumalt  that  could  only  speak  in  broken 
ezolaiDatious  of  dieiigkt ;  that  of  Janet  was  a  sabdned  pleasure 
«^a  sort  of  bright,  spirittial,  moonlight  gleam,  that  diiM  steid- 
ing  through  clouds,  mingled  with  Mliag  drops,  that  were  only 
not  oppressive  as  they  seemed  to  fall  from  heaven. 

**  Ddar,  dearest  Janet -^ my  own  Janet •^my  only!  -^I  have 
yon  at  last;  yova  hand  is  in  ndne-— your  «ye8  look  into  my 
own.  I  can  not  doubt  that  you  are  with  me  now.  I  believe 
it-^  I  know  it,  by  this  new-born  joy  whrch  is  beating  in  my 
heart.  Ah,  dearest,  but  for  that  tory  reptile,  this  rapture  would 
have  been  mine  before.  But  you  are  here  at  last,  and,  while 
yon  are  with  me,  I  will  not  think  of  him.  I  will  think  oif 
nothing  to  vex;  I  wiil  know  but  one  thought,  bat  one 
fceling*— the  kngwobenshed,  d«aiiB8t  of  all,  Janet-— the  feel- 
ing of  adosatioa^  of  devoted  love,  which  ay  bosom  bears  for 
you." 

Hve  youth,  as  he  spoke,  had  clasped  her  hands  both  in  hSb, 
attd  his  eyes  looked  for  hers,  whidh  w«re  eaat  down  upon  tha 
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grais  belbw  tjhem.  Wlieii  she  looked  up^  and  they  mtft  his 
glance,  he  saw  that  thej  were  glistening  with  tears. 

**  Yon  weep — you  weep»  Janet.  I  vex  yon  with  my  love — 
yon  are  unhappy.  Speak — say  to  me.  dearest,  what  new 
affliction — what  new  strife  and  sorrow?  What  do  these 
team  mean?  Say  out !  I  am  used  to  hear  of  evil ;  it  will  not 
distorh  me  now.  Is  there  any  new  stroke  in  store  for  me  ? 
Do  not  fear  to  name  it ;  anything,  only,  only,  Janet,  if  I  am 
to  suffer,  let  it  not  be  your  hand  which  is  to  deal  it" 

**  There  is  none ;  none  that  I  have  to  deal ;  none  that  I  knolr 
of " 

"  Then  there  is  none  ;  none  that  should  trouble  me ;  none 
that  should  make  you  weep.  No  tears,  Janet,  I  pray  you. 
We  meet  so  seldom,  that  there  should  be  no  cloud  oret  our 
meeting.  See,  love,  how  dear,  how  beautiful  is  this  night*! 
There  were  several  eloude  hanging  about  the  moon  at  her 
rising,  but  they  are  all  gone,  and  now  hang  like  so  mueh 
silver  canopy  above  her  head  :  she  is  Almost  full  and  round ; 
and  there  is  something  of  promise  in  her  smile  for  us— so, 
dearest,  it  appears  to  me.  Smile  with  me,  smile  with  her, 
my  beloved,  and  forget  yoiur  griefs,  and  dismiss  your  teanei.'* 

**  Alas,  Ernest  i  how  can  I  smile,  when  all  things  alarm  me 
for  you  ?  The  pursuit  to-night— your  vindictive  enemy, 
Bar8field,«<»oh,  Ernest,  why  will  you  be  so  headstrong — so 
rash?'' 

"  There  is  no  danger.  I  fear  him  not,  Janet ;  but  he  shall 
learu  to  fear  me :  he  does  fear  me,  and  hence  it  is  that  be 
hates  and  pursues  me.  But  the  fugitive  will  turn  upon  his 
pursuer  yet  The  time  is  coming,  and,  by  the  God  of  heav- 
en    ■    ■ 

She  put  her  baud  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  aj^aliugly  into 
his  eyes,  but  spoke  not. 

**  Well,  weU,  say  nothing :  forgive  me,  dearest ;  I  will  speak 
uo  more  of  him  i  I  will  not  vex  you  wkh  Ida  iiane — you  am 
now  sufficiently  vexed  with  his  pMsenee.  But  the  time  will 
come,  Janet,  and,  by  Heaven  —  if  I  mistake  not  greatly 
^ "raven's  justice — it  can  not  be  far  off,  when  he  shall  reader 
a  fearful  acooont  of  all  his  doings  to  me  and  mine.     He 
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hmB  naw  Ab  power-— the  men,  the  Itrms,  .but  tfaeve  iriil  \f^ 
some  lucky  boor  wiiicb  shall  find  him  unproTtded,  when    ■  ■■■^* 

She  BigtLm  appealed  to  the  yonth^  whose  impetnosity  was 
again  becoming  eoBspicnons. 

*'  Yon  proBneed  me»  Ernest." 

"  Forgive  me»  dearest — I  did  promise  yon,  and  I  will  ibrbe(nr 
to  speak  ni  the  reptile ;  bnt  my  Uood  boils  when  I  but  hear 
his  name»  and  I  forget  myself  for  the  moment.'* 

'*  Ah,  Ernest,  yon  are  bnt  too  prone  to  forgetting,** 

**  Perhaps  so,  Janet :  y onr  charge '  is  tme ;  bnt  yso  I  nev^ 
forget ;  my  love  for  yon  goes  along  with  every  thonght,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  predominant  mood,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Thns,  even  when  I  think  of  this  man,  whose  name  inflames 
my  blnqd  nntil  I  pant'  for  the  dbedding  of  his,  one  of  ^the  infi^r 
ences! which  stimulates  my'anger  is  the  thought  of  yon.'  He 
eomee  between  ns ;  he  filla  yomr  Esther's  mind  with  hostility  to 
MBf  and  he  se^s  yon,  Janet,  he  seseks  youfoir  his  own.** 

'*  Nay;  iBmest,  why  should  you  think  -so?  He  has  made  nb 
avowal;  and  I  am  sore  die  regard  of  ^my  filler  iwr  yon  has 
mdeif^e  no  chiange.**  . 

*'  It  is  so,  neveftheless ;  and  your  father  is  too  weak  and  toe 
timid,  whatever  may  be  his  affections,  to  venture  to  mainiain 
opittions  in  hostility  to  those  who  command  him  when  diey 
please.  He  has  denounced  me  to  your  father,  that  I  know ; 
he  seeks  you,  I  believe;  and  much  I  fear  me,  Janet,  your 
father  will  yield  to  hk  suggestions  in  all  cases*  and  both  of  ny 
will  become  the  victims." 

As  the  youth  thus  addressed  her,  the  tears  departed  Aram 
her  eyesy  and  the  expression  which  followed  upon  her  face  wae 
calm  and  pleasantly  composed.  There  iras  no  rigidity  in  itfe 
muscles;  each  feature  seemed  to  maintain  its  natural  places 
and  her  words  were  slow,  and  uttered  in  the  gentlest  tones. 

''Have  no  fear  of  this,  Ernest,  I  pray  yon.  Should  ihii 
man,  should  my  father,  should  all,  so  far  misti^.  m^  as  t# 
entertein  a  thooght  tbitt  Ii^euld  yield  to  annieniwithrSarsA^ld, 
do  not  you  mistake  me.  I  wUl  not  vow  to  yott,  Ernest ;  i  have 
no  protestations  to  make,  I  know  not  how  to^  make  them ;  ^)Xd 
you  will  understand,  and  yon  will  believe  me  in  the  assurance 
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^hiidb  I  tto#  girt  jimt  that  I  etm  net  hold- my  neaMs,  «ihI  mi^ 
feeai  to  shf  eonneotion  with  tbe  person  yo^i  speak  o£" 

<'  Bites  7<m»  Hear  Janet*  but  I  needed  ne  eiick  assomne^  I 
only  feared  tbat  you  migbt  be  driven  by  etrettmstMSceSy  hf 
trick,  by  contrivances,  to  make  a  eaciSfiee  oif  yosffself  fer  the 
fpodd^^f'AiMlher.!' 

'' Ate  T  Srafeet,  I  now  know  what  yon  would  Bay.  ¥o« 
would  tell  me  tbat  my  father,  at  the  m^v^  of  this  nuoi*  as  he 
is,  may  rcfqairb  me  as  the  offering  by  wktch  be  is  to  be  saved. 
«Ck)d  ^elfiimeri  it  isn  strain  I  have  not  Ibeoghi  uponrj  I  will 
not,  I  dare  not,  ikink'ttpon  it  \    Let  us  speak  mo  mom  of  this^" 

GloODiily  aod  sternly  the  yeaih  Toplied.:  *^ 

"  Bot  yeo  wiU  thsnk  upon  ib,  Janet;  it  'may  be  requipod  of 
jrott  ere  l^aing^    Thitik  vupcm  it»'  and  provide  ydur  strengdiv" 

*<  God  fbrbidi  fidsest  (  Gk>d  forbid !  Let  me  dia  £rM !  Lst 
me  (i^rish  bsfeito  it  bcicoiiMS  a  qnestion  with  nm«  ifhethwr  te 
sacrifice  paaee,  hftpa*  ik^  pooper  delieaoy  pf  tuysmt,  and  «il 
dhat;  I  liva'foty  and  aU  ifaat  I  ^ovld  love,  tolheisifety^bf'  an 
mdy  pareiHt.  Ok,  kow:fi&Ise  I  shoUd-  h«  to  prbnMse  Mw  tcr^i 
being  whom  I  could  only  bate  or  despise  t  What  a  dw^tmr 
,eacild  I  be,  to  sesist  the  ^rwfers  of  a  fisither  nqviviaf  tAe  io  do 
«b  i  Aiast  Smeat^  you  brin^  me  cK^eiy  .form  of  'tibial.  Ym 
make  me  moiii  linfaappy.  You  -eome  rashly  into  tbe  'dMteheB 
of  your  deadly  foe,  and  I  tremble  boorly,  however  I  may 
mt^oice  when  I  hear  that  yon 'are- aoming.  I  flrcfad  to  eee  yok 
fwfisk-  hefore-fny  e3reft,  under  the  weapons  of  these  bien  ;  l&fi^ 
when  you  come,  what  is  it  tbat  I  am  compelled  t<>  hear  I  whiHt 
fealns  arei  befbre  me !  what  horrara !  Ab,  if  love  b<  a  ti<esfe4ire, 
if  it  be  ajeiy  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  it  ie  so  mh^  tkehlirAet 
to  think  hourly  of  its  loss,  and  of  its  so  ufigwrdtfed  oondTlfbiv. 
Bettto  Vmt  to  Ml,  bcttter  to  be  bolbw-bMiHdL  Kfid  'iiSsientrMf^; 
than  thiiS'ContinDally  to  dread,  and  as  elmtknitLMy  t&  desire -^ 
t6  fear  with  every  b^e,  knd  to  weep  even  1rbe^B  you  would 
amila  the  moat" 

She  iMried  ber'fiwe  in  his  boeom  at  die  spoke,  and  h^r  il6bi 
mmk  kudiUe.  i  Hivaxm  geiftly  supported  while  enelaspingber, 
Mid  her  aflktiens  greatly  tended  to  subdue  the  impetnooa 
ehaiaeter  of  his  previous  mood.    He  replied  to  her  fondfy.  In 
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tlMBe.  k)w tencB  wkkh  onlj  the.  Hcli  BensUiility  oab  un30ntaii4»i 
and  the  generous,  warm  0|^ait»  ^mploj  uft^ratanditiglf . 

/^AttA  jet,  deaa^st,  Ihaae  veiyaoarowa  Ikave  a  iweetneis. 
Brivaiieii)  pain,  denial,  even  the  loil  love,  JMet»  are  nothing 
to<  the  chi>iea  Bpirk  irhioh  has  fahh  along  with  Its  sympathy. ' 
What  consoles  me  f  What  has  eonsoled  me  in  the  perils  ^tid 
the  pasns»  the  kssea  and  the  sorrows,  which  I  have  undergone 
ift  this  warfare,  and  within  A^ last  two  yi^arst  My  conftdenee 
in  you ;  my  per&ct  faith  thftt».  however  desolate,  poor,  denied, 
and  desperaie,  howavei  parted  byi  enemies  or  distanoe,  I  was  still 
seeureof  yioav  love;  I  stilikMew thainoihing,  no^nolievett^dea^h, 
my  Jaitet,*  could  deprive  me  ol  ihait  If  yon  i^re  ihiit  ofn* 
fidenee  in  me,  my  helsfved,  these  sorsows,  thee^  tvials,  sg»  only 
so  Wfany  stscngtheiiera.  Yon  win  then  find  that  the  seirDwa 
of  love,  borne  watt  and  without  despondeMie,  aie  &e  sweetest 
triiimphs  of  the  traer  aftotion.  They  are  die  honera  which 
tioMi  can  neves  tarnish  ;  Uiey  are  t^  spoils  which  last  ns  for 
ever  aAer«  Janet,  if,  like  yoml  doubted,  if  I  did  not  feel 
assured  of  yo«ur  uoperishing  tmtl^,  I  should  rush  this  night, 
madly,  and  with  bat  one  hope  of  death,  upop  the  sweads  o£ 
these  tory -troopers.  I  should  freely  perish  under  yemr  eyes» 
with  but  ofie  prayer,  that  yoo  might  be  able  to  behold  me  to 
tb^  la4l." 

^*3pAflk  noli  thus!"  she  exekimed,  with  a  shudder^  looking 
ajround  her.  aa  she  sp9ke ;  *'  and.  do  not  thask^  Ernest,  fkom  what 
I.ll#ve  84id'*  that  I  liave  not  the  same  perfect  £|tiih  in  yo«  iliat 
Jim  iefll;i«  we;  but  I  defpair  of  all  ear  kope.  I  am  truly  a 
t|pMd  maiden*  and  I  am  idways  fittteyiqg  tr  tbeusand  woes  and 
ss^*^wa>  I  aau  not  dare  to  believe  otheewise  tl^an  that  onr 
leaves  aire  unbleMod ;  I  can  not  hope  that  we  shall  realise  them : 
aed  ^h»  Brnest,  you^*  rssbness,  more  than  all  things  beside, 
tends  to  eonfirm  in  me  these  apprehensions.  Why  will  you 
come  to -me  when  your  enemies  are  abroad?  Promise  roe» 
d^ar  JCrnest,  to  &y  from  this  neighborhood  until  the  danger  has 
gone  over.     There  is  no  dishonor— -none." 

"Ay,  but  there  is,  ^anet;  but  of  this  wo  need  say  nothing. 
I.ftQidd  t^U  you  much  of  frieads,  and  good  service  to  be  doue». 
bul  me^  not    Ijet  us  speak  of  more  plessaat  maltens^  of  osr. 
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ho{>«0,  not  of  our  fears ;  of  our  joys,  not  of  our  Mrrowa ;  of  Am 
future,  too,  in  exclusioii  of  the  preMnt" 

And  thus,  lovhag  and  irell  beloved,  the  two  disooiirted  to- 
gether; she  sadlj  and  deqK>ndingly,  but  with  a  tme  devoied- 
ness  of  heart  throughout;  and  he,  wann  in  all  things,  impetu* 
0UBI7  urging  his  love,  his  hope,  his  hatred  to  his  enemies,  his 
promises  of  vengeance,  and  his  fixed  detemunstion  to  pursue 
the  war  in  the  neighberhood,  in  spite,  even  of  her  solicitations 
that  he  should  ij  to  a  r^ion  of  greater  security. 

Thumbscrew,  meanwhile,  had  been  «nythhig  bat  remiss  in 
his  guard*  He  had  cautiously  puroied  his  yontlifal  associate, 
keeping  close  upon  his  heeia,  yet  narrowly  watching  to  avoid 
discovery.  Though  a  bold  and  daring  man,  he  yet  esteemed  the 
feelings  and  desires  of  Mellichampe  with  a  s^itimeikt  of  respect 
little  short  of  awe ;  the  natural  sentiment  of  one  brought  op  as 
he  had  been,  to  regard>  the  family  of  his  wealthy  neighbor  as 
superior  beings  in  many  respects.  Apait  from  this,  the  quick, 
impetuous  spirit  of  the  youth  exacted  iisown  observance ;  and, 
as  his  commands  had  been  positive  to  his  comrade  not  to  at- 
tend him,  and  urged  in  a  manner  sufficiently  emphatic  to  en- 
force respect,  the  minre  humble  companion  felt  the  necessity 
of  seemiug  submissive  at  least.  We  have  seen  that  his  regard 
trampled  over  his  obedience,  and  it  was  well  perhaps  that  it 
did  flO«  It  was  not  long  that  Thvadbsct ew  had  maintained  his 
watch,  before  his  quick  ear  detected  the  approach  of  footsteps. 
He  ventured  to  peep  out  from  his  bush,  and  he  was  able  to  see 
the  distinct  outline  of  the  intruder's  person.  He  saw  him  ap- 
proach the  long  alley  in  which  he  himself  was-  sheltered,  and 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  lovers ;  and  he  immediately  changed 
his  own  position.  Barsfield  -^for  it  was  he--"came  on,  passed 
the  spot  which  sheltered  the  scoutyi  and,  etealing  heedfully 
around  a  clump  of  orange,  made  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the 
thick  bower  in  which  Janet  and  Mellichampe  were  seated. 
The  scout  tracked  him  with  110  less  caution  and  much  more 
adroitness.  He  placed  himself  in  cover,  and  coolly  awaited 
the  progress  of  events.  The  impatient  spirit  of  Barsfield  did 
not  su£fer  him  to  wait  long.  The  tory,  it  is  probable,  heard 
eemething  of  the  dialogue  between  the  two,  and  his' movement 
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seemed  j^onqpted  at  the  partioiilAr  moment  wben  it  took  place 
by  some  remark  of  Mel£eliampe»  whieht  from  the  exclamatien 
of  Bar^eld  aa  he  nuhed  apon  tbe  youth,  had  touched  the  eaves- 
dropper nearly.  Leaping  forward  from  behind  oneof  the  ma^ 
nolias  where  be  had  been  screened,  with  drawn  sword,  and  a 
movement  snffieiently  hurried  to  pass  the  ground  which  sepa- 
rated them  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  he  cried  to  his  rival 
ia  a  bitter  but  suppressed  tone  of  voiee-— 

**  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  that  lie,  Melliehampe  F' 

In  the  next  moment,  a  bnfi^  from  an  nnseen  hand,  that 
mi^t  have  felled  an  ox,  saluted  his  ew,  and  he  stumbled  un^ 
harmingly  forward  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  he  had  sought 
to  slay. 

*'Save  me — Qh«  Brnest,  sa^e  me!  Fly,  fly  l<-<*away,  £r*> 
nest— itiaBtfsfielir 
I  SiCreamlng  thus»  at  the  fint.  alarm,  the .  maiden  clung  to  the 
yonthi.iuid  trembled  with  affiright  He,  !om  tbe  instant,  had 
dtawn  his  diffk,.and  patting  her.ande  almdst  sternly,  threw 
himself  upon  the  half-stunned  person  of  the  tory :  but  his  hand 
w#s  seiaed  by  the  watchful  attendant.  *^Iist  me  £x  him.  Air* 
n§st,  boy  I  I  knows  how  to  menage  the  varminL" 

"You  here,  iWitherspoon ?''  demanded  the  youlh. 

"  As  you  see  him,  Aimest-'— but  take  care  of  the  gal,  and 
send  her  aafe  home  and  quietly  to  bed^  Ax  pardon,  Miss 
Janet,  for  scaring  you,  but  'twas  the  only  way  to  manage  the 
critter ;  but  you  had  better  run  now,  while  I  pat  what  I  calls 
my  screwbolt  upon  the  toQ^'s  jaw.  Aime8t»  boy,  let  me  have 
yoor  handkerchief,  since. X  pay  want  anotben    There  I" 

With  his  knee  upon  the  bosom  of  the  toiy ,  he  busied  himself 
meanwhile  in  bandaging  his  mouth.  The  intruder  did  not 
submit  quietly,  but  began  to  show  some  few  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction. His  movement  provoked  an  additional  pressure  of  the 
knee  of  his  assailant  upon  his  breast,  while  the  huge  handker- 
chief which  was  employed  upon  his  mouth,  as  he  endeavored 
to. cry  out,  was  thrust  incontinently  into  it.  He  was  a  child  in 
the  hands  of  his  captor. 

."Easy,  now«  Vr.  JBarsfield — be  quiet  and  onconsamed,  and 
no  harm  shall  come  to  you ;  but,  if  you're  at  all  opstropoIous» 

6* 
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I  flkall  be  bcnnd  tataka  np.aditek  m  iwo  ki.ycipr  j^wl 
that'll  W  miglifty  ditBgraeakl&  to-  botk  of  ns.  Ajiae«t»  new, 
bay,  don't  atop  lor  last  worda»  hmt  lef  a  ba  oC  or  wa'U  have  all 
tba  onba  looking  after  the  groat  boar.  I'll  hold  the  lad  qinai 
till  you  BOO  tho  gal  aafa  to  tko  gate»  but  don't  go  favthor." 

Ho  k^t  hia  word  and  kia  gaDd-uataae,  in  q»itB  of  all  tha 
straggloa  of  hia  priaoaMr.  Onoo»  and  oaco  oofy^  ko  aaamod  ta 
become  angry »  as  the  tory  gave  him  aomodung  move  than  tha 
customary  anuoyaace ;  but  a  jadioioaa  obtewaion  of  a  monatroua 
knife,  which  waa  made  to  floak  in  tho  moonlight  boiove  the 
eyea  of  the  oaptivo»  waa  tkaag^  aai&ciant  ky.  the  acoat  iu  t^ 
wa;y  of  exhortation* 

**  It'a  a  nasty  fine  piece  of  ateol,  now,  captain*  and  if  yoa 
giTas.aie  maoh  inoso  tioubie  I  akaU  bt  yiou  have  aamalitaate 
of  its  qualities ;  ao  you  had  better  lay  ailll  till  I  lota  yoir  oAl 
which  won't  ba  kagi,  for  you^  of  ab  moto-aaa  to  ma  hoMs  than 
a.  dead  'poaaum  in  a  hollow  thiity  miloa  oft  If  I  had  you  in 
the  awamp,  bow,  I  ooald  daiva  a  Kttlo  trade  in  your  akin.  I 
coold  swap  yon  for  aomo  bettor  man  than  youiaeif ;  bat  I'te 
your  firiend  heva,  fbr,  to  aay  the  goapol  tt«th  to  you,  oaptala, 
if  I  didn't  stand  batweoa  yon  and  Air«oat  Mellichaaipo,  yoa 
wouldn't  see  what  hurt  you :  he'd  be  throagh  you  like  a  gtoand- 
molo,  though  in  mnoh  ahortor  timof  aad  there  wouldn't  be  an 
inch  of  your  l|eatt  that  hia  dirk  wouldn't  bite  into.  But  you'ao 
safo^  you  aee,  aa  you're  my  piriaoaev— tho  captWo,  aa  tkey  Ubod 
to  aay  in  old  tiniea,  of  ny  bow  and  apoar — though*  to  bo  auro, 
it  waa  only  my  fist  ti»at  did  your  bu^noaa.'* 

It  was  thua  that,  like  a  good  0(»npaiiion*  aa  ko  waa,  Thumb* 
Bovew  regaled  tho  eara  of  his  pritoonor  with  a  eommentary  upon 
the  partkalara  of  hia  aitnation.  In  tho  moantdaM,  MelKcbainpe 
condmet^,  or  rather  supported,  the  maiden  to  tho  garden  on* 
trauce.  When  there  ahe  recovered  her  atrength,  aa  she  pof^ 
ceivod  that  he  designed  attending  her  to  the  dwelling.  Thii 
she  resisted. 

*'No,'  Ernest,  no! — risk  no  morel  I  will  not  see — I  wll) 
not  suffer  it.  Let  us  part  now — in  danger  still,  aa  we  havf 
ever  been.  In  aorrow  lot  ua  separate-  -alas !  I  fear,  in  aorrow 
to  moot  again,  if  again  we  ever  meet." 
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**  Speak  not  thus,"  he  replied,  hoarsely.  **  Why  these  sad 
misgivings  ?  is  oar  love  so  much  a  sorrow,  my  Janet  V 

*'  Sorrow  or  pleasure,  Ernest,  it  is  still  our  love— a  love  that 
I  shall  die  in,  and  fear  not  to  die  for.  But  do  not  linger,  I 
pray  you :  remember  that  Witherspoon  is  waiting  for  your  re- 
turn before  he  can  release  that  man." 

*'  Release  him  I"  w^sifehortfteifi  eachiBiation,  and  a  fierce  but 
suppressed  laugh  of  bitteniess  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mellichampe 
with  the  words.  .  .•   . 

"Ay,  release  him,  Ernest.  What  mean  you  by  those  words 
*4Tti|fi|r|ai|gjki  ifittidfy,  •urel(frEn»Qiti.yafn  tlo«iOt  jnean  liim 
UmV  .  •      .  :  ... 

<< Would  hd licft kacliB nd  1  hais^ie  not  liarmed  me  already? 
j4Nitt»  y<oti  muet  reiaember  •^  L  <bad  a  fa^er  ottce/' 

**  i  4kH-»I  do ;  but  nk,  EliieiA*  dismias  ycmr  tiioagiltB,  wbidi 
I.  see  Hie  feacAil  aeir.  Pvctmiee  me^  Emeak^  that  yea  will  do 
lUtnH»i.Mhlinn." 

Bar  hand  barfeMMrtfyfaeaaed  Ids  iahn  aa^^ate  itetmatecl  bial. 
He  was  silent 

"Smealw"  she  teMckfamtdi.  solemnly ~^*SaBBiit,  remember!  ^ 
jdie  hand  of  Jatoet  Berkeley  can  never  be  woti  by  crime.'* 

He.releaiied  h^r-hand*  whioh  till  this  moment;  he  had  held. 
Tbetfe  was  a  stiile  gvnng  on  wkhin  his  bosom.'  •She  gased  op 
him  auspiciously,  and  with  terror. 

"  I  leave  you,  Ernest,"  she  whispered,  '*  I  leave  yon ;  but  do 
that  man  dao  hinrm/' 

Tbeire  wlia  a  solemnity  ft  her  toneaihat  rebuked  his  thoaglrts. 
She  i0as  leaving  lum,  but  tmraedbaek  with  a  geufler  tane^--^ 

**  I  dotabt  you  not,  dear  Ermet  $  I  doubt  yon  set  aow.  For- 
give me  ihait  I  did  so  for  an  tnatant;  and  oh,  Ernest,  eome  not 
again  into  this  netghborbood  till  theile  men  are  gone.  Promise 
me — premise  me^  dear  Eroeol." 

What  would  not  Ioyo  promise  at  sudi  a  moment  9  .Melli- 
champe promiaed^^he  kaew  not  w(ba4.  .  fiw  thoughts  were 
alaewheref  aAdbefcOl  not»  that,  in  kkiin^Iier^cbeekas  they 
pavtedb  bib  lifM  kad  borne  an^y  her  tears. 
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OHAPTEE  XT. 

A   FRIENDLY   HITCH. 

Dtffttira  tbe  momenteiy  absence  of  M ellifehampe,  Ilia  tnutjr 
associate  had  been  equally  busy  with  himself.  He  had  oom- 
pletely  gagged  his  fHrisoner  with  a  handkerchief  of  no  common 
dimensions,  andi  not  remarkable  for  tbe  delicac^r  of  its  teztare. 
He  had  finished  this  labor  with  a*  facility  that  waA  marrelloas, 
and  seemed  to  speak  Ibudiy  for  bis  freqneat  practice  in  sn<^ 
matters.  This  done,  he  took  his  seat  composedly  enough  npoh 
die  body  of  the  tory,and  in  tikis  maimiBr  iiwaited  the  relm^  of 
Mellichampe. 

Barslield,  meaaiviiile,  ihongh  at  firsi  a  Mttle  nneasy  and  op- 
streperons,  soon  fomad  it  necessary  to  master  all  his  philosophy 
in  the  endurance  of  an  evil  that  seemed  unavoidable  for  the 
present.  The  huge,  keen  knife  of  the  woodman  glared  threat- 
eningly in  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  that  his  efforts  to  escape,  in 
more  than  one-  instance  already,  had  provoked  an  expression 
of  anger  from  his  captor,  who  at  other  moments  seemed  good- 
natured  and  indulgent  enough.  The  tory  comsoled  himself, 
however,  with  the  thought  that  Blonay  could  not  be  fkr  off ; 
and  that,  having  made  the  circmt  of  tike  garden,  as  it  had  been 
appointed  to  him  to  do,  he  would  soon  come  to  bis  sssistanoe 
and  release.  With  this  reiiection,  though  burning  for  vengeance 
all  the  while,  he  was  content  to  keep  as  quiet  as  was  consistent 
with  a  poBitioa  so  veiy  uneasy  and  unusual. 

The  fierce  mood  of  Meillichampe  was  in  action  on  his  return : 

there  was  a  tenrilde  strtfe  going  on  within  his  h^art.    A  SMUt- 

giiinary  thirst  was  striving  there  for  mastery,  ^poeed  strongly, 

Mt  is  true,  but  not  efficiently,  by  a  just  sense  of  human  feeling 

">t  less  than  of  propriety.     But  there  was  no  calm  dclibpra- 
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tion^  aiid  his  passlODB  triumphed.  All  his  more  violent  and 
vexing  impulses  were  active  in  dictation.  His  eye  was  ftitt 
6f  desperate  intention  r  his  hand  grasped  his  hare  dagger,  and 
his  movement  was  hurried  toward  the  prisoner,  whose  eye 
twrned  appealingly  to  that  of  Witherspoon.  The  lattet  had 
his  own  apprehensions,  hut  he  had  his  decision  also.  He  saw 
the  manner  of  Mellicharape's  approach;  he  understood  directly 
the  dreadful  langni^e  which  was  uttered  from  Yob  eye,  though 
sleeping  upon  his  lips ;  and  he  prepared  himself  accordingly 
to  encounter  and  resist  the  movement  whioh  the  glance  of  his 
comrade  evidently  meditated. 

He  was  scarcely  quick  enough  for  this.  A  sudden  and  fierce 
bound,  like  that  which  the  catamount  makes  from  his  tree 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  approaching  victim,  carried  the  form 
ef  Melliehampe  fall  upon  tlie  breast  of  the  tory,  who  strove,  but 
vainly,  to  shrink  away  from  beneath.  The  impetuioas  movement 
half  dlaplaced  the  woodman.  In  another  moment  the  weapon 
must  have  been  m  the  throat  of  the  tory,  but  ^r  the  ready 
effort  and  athletic  arms  of  Witherspoon.  He  grasped  the 
youth  from  behind.  His  embrace  encircled  completely,  while 
seouring  him  from  the  commission  of  the  deed. 

*'  Belease  me,  Witherspoon,"  cried  Melliebampe  to  his  com- 
panion, wbile  the  thick  foAm  gathered  about  his  lips  and  half 
choked  his  utterance. 

<'  I'll  be  G— d  derued  if  I  do,  Aimest,"  was  the  decirive 
reply.    The  youth  insisted"^ the  woodman  was  inflexible. 

"  You  will  repent  it,  Witherspoon." 

<'  Can't  be  helped,  Aimest,  but  I  can't  think  to  let  you  go  to 
do  murder.  *Taint  right,  Aimest ;  and  dang  my  buttons  if  any 
man  that  I  calls  my  friend  shall  de  wrong  when  I'm  standing 
by,  if  so  be  I  can  keep  his  hands  off." 

"Shall  this  wretch  always  cross  my  path,  John  Wither- 
spoon T — shall  he  always  go  unpunished  ?  Does  he  not  even 
new  seek  my  life— *his  hands  not  yet  clean  from  the  blood  of 
my  father}  Release  me,  Witherspoon— -it  will  be  worse  if 
you  do  not." 

"  That's  my  ook-ont,  Aimest,  I  know ;  it's  the  risk  I  runs 
always,  and  it's  no  new  thing.    But,  Airnest,  I  can't  let  yea 
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jgoionkeBs  ^om  friDiBdtte  not  to  hm  yoitf  ktiile.  The  fellow  4^ 
harves  the  knitf^  I  mek<M);  bttt,  yoii>8eo  be'r»  jNriBOtier,  and 
eni't.do  iMitb»g  for  hittigelf.  It  mn't  tii«  bttoiness  of  s  8od- 
l^r  and  a  deeent  tii«n  to  hurt  ft  trittet  t^t  can't  ^nd  offl" 

'*  A  reptile ^<^  a  vifwr,  who  will  etiag  yeur  heel  tb«  moment 
jea  take  it  ^m  hm  head  I'' 

'<  Maybe ;  b«t  he'e  mtf  pviwoner,  Aimest." 

"Why,  what  can  y«»tt  de  with  biM f-*-y<ro  tean't  catty  kin^ 
with  yon  1" 

'*  No«  Aimest:;  bat  thuft^  vfo  rfm<m  that  I  sb<mld  kill  hitti.^* 

''What  will  yoa  do  with  him?"  Quired  the  yooth. 

**  Leave  hhtk  here — ft^  whmi  he  is,  en  the  ft«t  of  his  iMtok, 
and  mighty  Oneomtotable." 

''  Indeed !  -^to  punne  ue,  and  by  hie  cries,  direct  hie  hounds 
upon  our  lieilfl  ?  Let  hilm  rise,  radier-'^gi^ve  him  his  sword, 
and  let  him  fight  it  :otit  Svith  me  In  the  tieigbberiii<g  wood." 

*'Ncrt  M  IkH,  Aivueet'^^at^ll  be  a  sehetne  that  we«dd  ewly 
hobble  both  ef  ne,  and  I'm  nbt  going  to  risk  any  saeh  centri- 
▼ance.  I  have  a  mndi  bettei-  notion  than  that,  if  yoa'll  only 
hear  to  relisoin;  and  M 1  asesef  yon  is,  jist  to  keep  yotr  kni^ 
ready  at  the  chap's  throtft,  bat  not  to  ase  it  onless  he  movee 
and  gits  obstropoloae.  Bay  you'U  do  that  now,  while  Z  takes  a 
turn  eft  two  upon  my  shadow,  and  I'll  let  yon  loose.** 

The  youth  hesitated.     The  woodman  went  on-^ 

**  Yon  nought  as  well,  AirneSt,  I'm  not  guine  to  loose  you 
onless  you  says  you  won't  hurt  the  critter.  Say  so,  Aimest, 
and  I'll  fix  him  so  he  can't  follow  us  ofr  make  any  fuss^" 

Finding  that  his  companion  was  inflexible,  and  most  prob- 
ably somewhat  subdued  by  this  time,  and  conscious  of  the  crime 
be  had  striv^^n  to  commit,  MelKehampe  consented,  thoagh  still 
reluctantly,  and  the  moment  after  he  w4s  released.  The 
woodman  rose  and  beean  to  make  eenie  fartlier  preparations 
for  the  securing  of  his  prisoner.  Meanwhile,  with  his  knee 
firmly  fastened  upon  the  breast  of  the  tery,-and  Iris  dagger  up- 
lifted and  in  readiness,  tlte  eyee  of  the  youth  were  fastened 
with  all  the  demon  glare  of  hatred  and  revenge  upon  tiiose 
^f  tlve  man  bellow  him.  The  feelings  of  Barsfleid  under  such 
eivcunistances  were  anything  but  enviable.    Accustomed  te 
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jiidg«  of  mflfn  by  his  #im  ontttve,  lie  sair  bo  raftBoa  to  feel 
satisfied  tbat  Me^Ucbsrape  would  keep  ^e  promifie  e£  foibesr-« 
aiiee  iv^hich  be  had  made  to  bis  eompanion ;  ami.  jet  be  dread- 
ed to  exbibH  emotiofii  ov  anxietj,  fott  fe«v  of  gmng  bim  9a£* 
fieient  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  His  emotions  may  well  be 
inferred  from  the  natural  apprsbensions  of  sueb  a  sitaatMrnf 
and  bis  base  eonl  sunk  into  yet  deeper  sbame,  as.  be  lay  trem* 
bKftg beneath  bis'enemy,  dreading  the  death  wbicb  was  abeve 
him,  and  whteh  be  well  l^new  he  so  riohly  deserved. 

But  Tbumbsorew  was-  eoDsidevate,  and  did  net  Iciiig  beep, 
tlie  tory  in  suspense.  In  the  Ibw  moments  in  whioh  be  bad 
withdrawn  faimself  frem  the  perseai  ef  the  prieonerv  be  bitd 
made  sundry  arrangeraents  hw  better  seeming  bim  f  and.witb 
a  eord  of  moderate  tengtb,  wbicb  he^  bad  dmwn  from  a  capa- 
cious pocket,  be  constiiicted  a  raaning  neeee;^  or  stip^knot^  witb 
which  be  now  approached  the  pvisooer;  speakdng  ui  a  law 
tone  ef  soliloquy  all  tibe  while,, «»  mudi,  seemingly*  for  Bars*. 
field's  edification  as  for  his  own. 

<«  t  will  jist  make  beldr  Oappki  Bmrs&eld,  to  give  yev  a  bitch 
OP  two  in  the  way  of  friendship*  You  shall  have  as  fast  biiad* 
ing  a  title  to  this  little  bit  of  a  bed  as  time  and  present  sar* 
cumstanccs  will  permit.  It's  only  for  y coc  safe  keeping  and  oar 
safe  running,  you  see,  tkat  I  doee  it.  I'll  hitch  iqp  your  legs — 
there,  don't  be  sceored,  they  s&all  go  together-i-^to  this  same 
betich  here;  and  that,  you  see,  will  Iceep  them  from  coming 
toe  dose  after  ours.  And  as  for  the  liitlet  bandage  oreof  your 
arms,  why,  you'll  have  to  weat>  it  a  little  longerv  tbengh  iVs 
tod  good  a  rag  f<nr  me  to  leave  behind.  Tbera-*^den't  jerk  or 
jump  now,  ibr  iit  will  soon  be  done*  I'm  mighty  quick  fixing 
such  matters  as  these,  and  it  takes  me  no  time  to  hiteit  up  a 
full-blooded  tory  when  once  I  gita  my  thumb  and  forefinger 
upon  him.     There," 

Thus  muttering,  he  lasbed  the  legs  of  the  prisoner  to  one 
jf  the  rude  seats  under  the  magnolias ;  and,  freeing  bis  com- 
panion from  the  further  restraints  of  his  watch,  the  two  pre- 
pared to  start— Witherspoon,  unseen  by  Melliehampe,  having 
itfSb  possessed  himself  of>  the  aword  of  the  tory,  which  he  ap* 
propriated  witli  all  the  composure  of  a  reteraa  seo«»t.    Tbef^ 
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BOOH  foand  their  waj  out  of  the  garden,  through  the  darkeet 
of  its  alleys,  uid  they  could  not  have  gone  far  into  the  forest 
when  Blonay,  who  seemed  to  have  tinted  his  morements  with 
admirahle  aceoracj,  approached  the  spot  where  Barsfield  lay 
straggling.  The  torj  was  completely  in  toils-^his  feet  and 
hands  tied  securely,  and  his  mouth  so  bandaged  that  but  % 
slight  moaning  was  suffered  at  intervals  to  escape  him  in  his 
efforts  at  speech.  With  well-acted  zeal  and  a  highly  becom- 
ing indignation,  Blonay,  as  soon  as  he  discerned  the  situation 
of  his  employer,  busied  himself  at  his  release.  Snraged  at 
the  humiliation  to  which  he  had  been  subjected^  aad  at  the 
escape  of  his  eneavy,  Barsfield  demanded  why  he  had  not  come 
sooner.  But  to  this  the  other  had  his  answer.  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  tory's  directions,  and  had  kept  the  lower  fence  of 
the  garden  winding  into  the  woods,  and  had  crossed  it  at  a 
point  which  had  been  designated  for  him ;  hj  which  it  had 
been  Barsfield's  hope,  that^  flying  from  hdm«  the  &gitiye  must 
be  encountered  by  his  coadjutor. 

**  You  went  too  £iir  ronnd,^'  aaid  the  oommander,  sutfenly ; 
"  axkd  yet  they  are  but  a  few  moments  gone.  You  say  ywi 
have  not  seen  them  V* 

The  answer  was  negative. 

*'  It  is  strange :  hut,  by  6 — d,  it  shall  not  always  be  thuq. 
Gome  with  me.  sir ;  I  will  talk  with  you  in  my  chamber.'' 

And  they  retired  to  confer  upon  the  scheme  which  the  tozy 
had  proposed  to  Blonay  just  before  tiieadventure  of  the  garden. 

We  will  now  leave  them  and  return  to  the  fugitives,  who 
were  already  far  away  upon  their  flight  to  the  spot  where  their 
hoEses  had  been  hidden..  The  first  words  of  Mellichampe  to 
his  companion  were  those  .of  reporoach-— 

**  Why  did  you  follow  me  when  I  forbade  it,  John  Wither- 
spoon  1" 

''Well,  now,  Aimest,  I  think  that's  no  sort  of  a  question, 
seeing  the  good  that's  come  of  n  y  following." 

**  True,  you  have  served  me,  and  perhaps  saved  me ;  but 
what  will  Janet  think  of  uie  when  she  recovers  from  her  fright? 
She  will  think  I  brought  you  there,  and  that  you  overheard 
what  passed  between  us," 
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*'  WelJ,  she'll  think  wrong,  Airnest,  if  she  does.  It's  true,  ] 
did  hear  a  good  deal,  but  that  was  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
being  close  upon  the  haunches  of  that  other  chap.  As  a  tme 
man,  Aimest,  I  never  wanted  to  hear,  and  I  did  not  get  close 
enough  to  hear,  till  that  skunk  come  out  from  behind  the  pear- 
tree,  and  I  saw  him  sneaking  round  to  the  magnolias.  Then 
it  was  I  came  out  too,  and  only  then  it  was  I  heard  the  talk 
between  you." 

"  It  matters  not  uoW*  Witberspoon ;  my  fear  is  that  it  may 
pain  Janet  to  suppose  that  my  friends  are  brought  to  overhear 
that  language  which  a  yovag  lady  shovld  only  think  to  herself, 
and  can  only  utter  to  one ;  and  no  motive  of  regard  for  my 
safety,  though  so  itat  warranted  by  circumstances  as  upon  the  | 
present  occasion,  should  have  prompted  you  to  do  so." 

"  But  I  had  another  reason,  Aimest,  that  is  a  good  reason,  I 
know.  Just  alter  I  left  you  came  one  of  Marion's  road-riders, 
Hmnphties,  yon  know,  calling  in  the  scouts;  and  you're 
wanted,  and  I'm  wanted,  and  we're  all  of  us  wanted,  for  there's 
to  be  a  power  of  the  tones  gathering  in  two  days  at  Sinklei^s 
Meadow,  and  the  *  fox'  is  mighty  hungry  to  git  at.'em.  I  have 
the  marks  and  the  signals,  and  we  must  push  on  directly. 
Itll  take  us  three  good  hours  mq^e  to  work  our  way  into  the 
swamp." 

**  Ah !  then  we  have  little  time  to  waste,"  was  the  prompt 
reply ;  and,  scouring  down  the  road,  they  came  to  the  brt^en 
branch  which  lay  across  the  path,  and  indicated  by  its  own 
the  position  of  its  fellow.  Following  the  directions  given  by 
Huniphries,  they  were  soon  met  by  the  line  of  sentinels,  and 
the  path  grew  cheery  after  a  while,  when  the  occasional  chal- 
lenge, and  the  distant  hum  and  stir  of  an  encampment,  an- 
ttounced  Uie  proximity  of  Marion  in  his  wild  swamp  dwelling. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tilt  vote  OArtAf^  AND  TH  t*»Vk 

Thjc  refiootioAs  ^  Bavsfidd  w^ve  by  no  Buenns  cansoktoi^ 
or  grateful  on  liirB  rotnni  to  ibe  nMmricfn.  A  fc^w  inosifiiits  w«fe 
deyoto4  to  BIohaq^i  of  i?^om  tbe  tor|r  feit  peifecltly  shewed  •and 
the  two  ihea  septt-ated  for  tbe  nigkt,  ^s^ekiDg  th«ir  seyoHil 
.^aiabers.  In  tbe  nOrniiig  tbe  latter  wbs  up  be4i«iee,  atd* 
descending  to  tbe  breakfa8t*)N>ein;  tbe  firrt  pewcJh  wbo  eneoiiii- 
.tei^d  bis  ;g1attce  was  tbe  fair  Jutet  Berkeley. 

3be  waa  %lon0.  A  «Hg^t  fLosb  overS]^i?e«id  bet  ebeak  aa  he 
enteved  the  iifartneiii ;  but  be  Was  iiot  tbe  person  eixaetty 
irbo  pOTild  ^0e«tly  dfstttrb  ber  eqoanimkjr*  Her  eje  Iras  isald 
and  nnsbrinking,  and  her  courtesy  as  easy,  nnconstrfdQed#;a«d 
distuit  M  ever.  Tbe  ease  was  widely  diffexmiiC  witk  bini. 
He  started  as  be  beheld  her'^-.tariied  away  Jrilbo^f;  the 
usual  salutation-^ then,  suddenly  oonseioiis  of  biB  rudeness, 
be  wheeled  round,  as  If  about  to  charge  an  ekiemy,  {senfroBtiod 
her  valiantly  enough,  «ad  bowed  atiflyr  and  with  evident 
efifoit.  For  a  few  moments  M  word  jpasaed  between  tb^  4wo, 
«nd  this  time  was  emple]^  by  Baiftfield  iti>pacliing  to  afidfto 
along  tbe  a^^meni.  -  At  lengtli,  tntttterlng  aometbing  to  bim- 
f:elf,  the  sounds  of  which  were  only  just  audible  to  the  maiden, 
he  walked  into  the  corridor,  looked  hastily  around,  and  then 
quickly,  as  if  he  wished  to  anticipate  intrusion,  re-entered  the 
room,  and  at  once  approached  the  maiden. 

*'  Miss  Berkeley,"  he  said,  "  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should 
remind  you  of  last  evening's  adventure.  The  circumstances 
"-n  not  have  been  forgotten,  though  the  singular  composure  of 
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jomr  coQUtenanoe  this  monanf  /wcftdd  f  oem  to*  inply  a  BtFftDg«^ 
lack  of  memory  on  jour  part,  or  a  fur  strasger  iiidi£Goroiie»  ta 
i^9  UtMBE»ati0il9*'' 

Hc^  pmi8ad».  al:tf  ul  ttspefikaticoi  al  loine  rcj^ljr  and  idi^  did 
a^  suffer  biai  tong"  to  inuk  Qnr  vsspottiB  was  iaataatanaeiia, 
i^i  Imv  a^nabJe  expitaMiQii  of  aottnteBoiici^  tmibfokMi. 

''  There  is  nothing  strange,  sir,  I  believe,  if  yen  Will  consider 
woll  the  aubJAeiof.wbioh  you  speak.  I  knonr  of  no  cii'cnm- 
staneoa  so  strong  m  my  inemcvy  which  dionld  disturb  my 
composure*  kowey^x  soma  of  tfaem  tiay  affect  years.  Are  yott 
DOt  suffer ing  fi^v^  mm»  n^iatake,  air  %"^ 

"Scarcdy,  8aareidy»  Xiso  Berkeley,"  he  exclaimed,  hor» 
riedly ;  '*  tkoag^,  I  mat  confbss,  your  reply  astounds  me  not 
1«^0  now  tkaa  y^ur  eMn^osmre  at  our  first  meeting.  Will  you 
pretends  ¥Ja8  B^nkeley^  that  you  were  not  m  the  gavden  at  a 
l|to  hMr  of  1Mb  ut^t  1'' 

*«  I  s^iK^,  m,  tftiaK  ym^  most  klbov  under  some  mistake,  an«l 
such  ia  certainly  ijie  case  wkea  you  presiima  to  examine  me 
tkiiGl.  Bat  I  will  veUsYe  the  cnrisslty  which  aeems  to  ha^m 
sitparf e,ded  all  yowr  notibiui  of  propriety,  and  at  onoe  say  that 
I  waa  in  Ae  ganien  but  lught" 

"  'Tis  w#U-*^^ad  there  you  saw  another" 

*'  Tnia»  Mr*    I  then  and  tkere  saw  anotheri" 
. "  A  nabal-Tf^a  luskiaf^  zisbal.  Miss  Berbaloy." 

.!*A  byaivei  man»  a  gantlaman,  au  honest  ahiaaa,  sir.  My 
friend — my  father's  friend — " 

*'  Say  not  so,  for  your  father'a^sake^  Hiaa  -Berkeley,  I  pray 
y<Hi4  III  WK>«U>gr0at^  abdaagcr  the  aafety  of  your  lather, 
were  it  known  in  the  councils  6f  Ooravallia  thai  the  son  of  ike 
i¥»^QKli  Max  MeUicfaampa  wr»  kia  frrendr;  a«d  stiil  more, 
w#|>e  it  knowft  thnt  Aey  were  in  inthnata  eonnnunion.^' 

«  X  said  sot  iAa$,  Captasn  Barsfield,  I  said  not  thai,'*  was 
the  hasty  reply  of  Janet,  in  tones  and  with  a  manner  that 
elbowed  bow  muah  ska  appr^ended  the  oonsequenees  which 
might  arise  from  such  an  interpretation  of  hear  remark.  Bars- 
A0ld  snukii  wbcoi  ke  sa^  tkis»  as  he  £slt  the  censeiousness  of 
tbAt»  l^CMKer  whtish.  bar  wottds  bad  giran  kim  over  ker.  Bbe 
OfmtiftB^d I  ** Donfft,. I  pray  you» think  for  a  moment  tkat  m^F 
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fittker  knows  aii)rtihiiig  of  the  vuiitB  of  Mr.  Melliehatnpe.    He 
oame  only  to  see  me         " 

The  tory  interrupted  her  with  a  sarcastic  smile  and  speech ; 

'<  And  I  am  to  imdersUnd  that  the  dutlftil  Miss  Berkeley 
consents  to  receive  the  visits  of  a  gentleman  without  the  con- 
currence, and  against  the  will,  of  her  father!  A  dilemma^  is 
it  not.  Miss  Berkeley  r 

^'  I  will  not  submit  to  be  questioned,  sir,"  was  her  prompt 
reply  ;  and  her  eye  glanced  a  haughty  fire,  before  which  that 
of  the  lowly-bred  tory  quailed  utterly.  ^Tou  again  mistake 
me,  sir,  and  do  injustice  to  my  father,  when  you  venture  such 
an  inquisition  into  my  habits.  I  am  firee,  sir,  to  act  as  my  own 
sense  and  discretion  shall  counsel.  My  father  is  not  unwilling 
that  I  should  obey  mj  own  tastes  and  desires  in  the  selection 
of  my  associates,  and  to  him  alone  am  I  willing  to  account." 

She  turned  away  as  she  spoke,  and  busied  herself,  or  seemed 
to  busy  herself,  with  some  of  the  aiStats  of  the  household,  with 
the  object,  evidently,  of  arresting  all  farther  conversation 
But  with  the  pause  of  a  few  moments^  in  which  he  seemed  to 
be  adjusting  in  his  own  mind  the  doubt  and  diftculty,  Bai^ 
field  put  on  an  air  of  decision,  and  i*eadvanced  to  the  maiden. 

"  Hear  me  but  a  few  moments,  Miss<  Berkeley,  and  be  not 
impatient :  and,  should  any  of  my  words  be  produolive  of 
annoyance,  I  pray  you  to  overlook  them,  in  consideralion  of 
the  difficulties  which,  as  yon  will  see,  may  soon  Me  befote 
you." 

*'  Dilieulties  !  -^but  go  on,  sir;'' 

<'I  need  not  say  that  I  was  a  witness  tq  your  conference 
with  this  young  man  last  night." 

"  You  need  not,  sir;"  was  her  reply,  with  a  manner  that  gave 
life  to  the  few  words  she  uttered.  A  scowl  went  over  the 
tory's  face,  obscuring  it  for  a  moment,  but  he  recovered  in* 
stantly. 

"  I  heard  you  both,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  you  should  have 
risked  your  affections  so  unprofitably." 

The  maiden  smiled  her  acknowledgments,  and  he  proceeded. 

**  Fortunately,  however,  for  you  at  least,  such  ties  as  tiieee» 
particularly  where  the  parties  are  so  young  as  in  the  present 
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iMtaneet  are  of  no  great  strength,  and  are  seldom  dovaUe. 
They  can  be  broken,  and  nsually  are,  with  little  detriment  to 
either  party." 

'^  I  purpose  on  my  part,  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind>"  was  her 
cool  reply,  intermptiDg  him,  as  he  was  about  to  continue  in  a 
speech  of  so  much  effironteiy^  and  which  was  so  little  grat-^ 
ify  ing  to  his  auditor ;  "  I  purpose  not  to  try  the  strei^th  or 
durability  of  any  of  the  ties  which  I  have  made.  Captain 
Barsfield." 

**But  you  will,  Miss  Berkeley— <•  you  must,  as  soon  as  you  dis- 
cover that  such  ties  are  unprofitable,  and  beyond  any  hope  of 
realisation.  The  man  with  whom  your  pledge  is  exchanged 
is  a  doomed  man !" 

^•Hewi  sir?— speak!" 

**  He  fights  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  his  appearuico 
last  night  in  the  neighboxiiood  of  my  troop  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient for  his  condemnation,  as  it  leads  to  his  conviction  as 
a  spy !" 

**  I  can  share  his  doom,  Gaptain  Barsfield,  though  I  believe 
not  that  such  is  within  your  power.  I  can  not  think  that  Lord 
Comwallis  has  conferred  upon  you  any  such  authority." 

**  This  parchment,  this  commisBion,  and  these  more  expres- 
sive orders,  Miss  Berkeley,  would  tell  you  even  more —  would 
t^l  you  that  your  own  father  is  at  my  mercy  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, as  one,  under  your  own  avowal,  privy  to  the  presence  of 
a  rebel  as  a  spy  upon  my  command.  My  power  gives  me  ju* 
risdiotion  even  over  bis  life,  as  you  might  here  read  for  your- 
self, were  not  my  words  sufficient" 

'^They  are  not— they  ai«  not,"  she  exclaimed  hastily,  and 
trembling  all  over.  **  I  will  not  beUeve  it ;  let  me  see  the 
paper." 

**  Pardon  me.  Miss  Berkeley,  but  I  may  not  now.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  me  that  I  know  the  extent  of  my  power  and  its 
limits.     It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  unfold  it" 

*•  I  will  not  believe  it,  then— I  will  not  trust  a  word  that  you 
have  said.  I  can  not  think  that  the  British  general  can  have 
thought  a  thing  so  barbarous— so  dishonorable." 

<«It  is  so,  nevertheless.  Miss  Berkeley;  but  there  will  b 
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little  or  na  danger  ta  tbe  fattkert  if -the  dungliter  w91  liileaiii 
reeaon^    WiU  you  heatr  xne  V^ 

"  Can  I  do  less.  Captain  Barsfield  ? — go  od,  sir* 

^'I  accept  tiie  peamuasMm^  bowever  nngracieoaly 'giren. 
Heaor  am^  tken^  Tbese  Twwa^^tlia.  tiea^of  ekUdhood*  ViA  Mn 
steainiiig  none  bet  ehildres-trcan  hesdljf  be  eonaidered,  whm 
ciffceiQateaBes  so  l>ear  ageinsfe  them*  I  h&ve  a  perfeet  knjMwlr 
ed^  o£  all  tl>e  cicoiuttstaoces  between  yourself  and  tbis.  rebel 
Mellicliampe." 

^'  Yoa  Imve  netsaidiy  ssiv  aod- 1  marvel  at  tbe  ouiaaien^  wit^ 
wbat  weudetfttl  ingeliiiijljt  yoar  knowledge  was.  obljained.'* 

**  Your  sareasift  ia  pobrtlesB*  Mies.Berkeiej,  wben  we  know 
tbat  a  time  like  tbe  present  not  only  sanctions,  but  calls  fisr 
and  commands,  all  tbose  little  arts  bjr  vbicb  intelligAiice- of 
one's  cneeijes  is  to  be.eteakied;  la  it  my  offisnee  or  my  good 
fortene,  tabate  bea^d  more  tban  eeneemed  tbeoanse  for  vbicb 
I  eooteud  ?  CfHrtainly.  iK>i  my  eiffiNioer ;  ii  ia  ler  y«Ri  to  say 
bow  far  it  may  be  for  my  good  fortune." 

.''T»  tbe  points  to  tk«;  peted,  Gsftoin  BamMd,  if  yeu 
pleaae." 

''  It  is  qnite  as  well,"  be  responded,  witb  a  eaUen  air  of 
defcenninalftott,  as  Ae  impa^ieat.  manner  of  Janet  abowed  bow 
unwillingly  sbe  listened:  <*  'tjs  quite  as  well  tlial  I  aboidd«-r« 
and  all  I  ask  frem  you  now,.  Misa  Berkeley,  ie  sunply  Ibat  yon. 
should  beed  and  deliberaJHe  upon  wbaA  I  unfold,  and  mako^Mt 
raeb  nor  itti^oikstdered  decibion  upon  it.  First,  iben.  l^t  use 
say»tliat  yooiefetber  isin  Wiy  pow.etf*^b«ti»  mincralesfo*  I 
am  willing  to  be  his  friend  heaeeienirerd,  aa  I  bave  been  bere- 
t<»fo«e,  I  am  able  and  desiroiui  ie  proteet  bi»,  a«  well  ageinst 
tbo:  rebels  ae  frwi  tbe  i«)|a«tice  of  sueb  loyalists  a^  snigbt  lure* 
sume  upon  bis  weakness  to  do  liim  wrong ;  but  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently his  friend  or  my  own  enemy,  to  do  all  this  without 
seme  equiYalent.     There  must  be  a  eonsidora^on." 

He  paused ;  and,  as  the  maiden  perceived  it,  sbe  spok^,  while 
a  smile  of  tbe  most  provoking  indifference,  suddenly,  though 
for  a  moment  only,  ourj^d  the  otb^rwiee  calm  and  dignified 
folds  of  her  lips-^ 

>^I.  can  ^llDiost  fonjeatiirf^  feb«({  you  ^(mlA  eay»  Qiip^ia 
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BlMdl«ll  {  km  upe^ik  tHi)  rif,  I  pruy  yon.    L^e  ther^  b«  (KH  end 
of  Am.'' 

"  I  «A«L  fiomple  little  tb  sAy  o«t  what  yott  iKMaiii^  to  hwe 
conjectured  so  readily,  Miss  Berkeley  ;  Mid  I  ^^k  tuf  e^xA^- 
Hkfnt  the  nfore  readily,  as  yon  aeem  so  w^ll  prepaired  to  betir  it. 
Yoo>  th«n,  are  the  ^quivaleiit  €(»t  thiei  good  tortico,  Mf  as  Boito- 
1^.  Ymt  hitnd  >fll  be  my  ^ttiBdeUft  r^fward,  and  iny  p>'6d 
services  shall  ever  after  be  with  your  fath^  for  hib  prote^ti^n 
'  And  asfiistunfee."     • 

^  Thifik  of  sotti^tlii^^  d#0,  Gn^ifi  Bat%fiold/^  tire  replilMl, 
irlfh  th<5  trtfertoW  gtavity;  "^ii^ih^thliiig  better  ww^  of  the 
HOrvfce^-^'Boln^hlbg  beft^  bhiWd  to  yo«.  I  itni  not  ^ambiDic^, 
sir,  of  the  distinction  you  would  colit^f  «!pon  me.  My  hop^s 
are  humble,  my  desires  few;  and  my  father — but  here  lie 
comes.     I  will  speak  of  this  affair  no  further." 

And  she  turned  away  with  the  words,  just  as  the  old  man, 
entering,  met  the  baffled  tory  with  some  usual  inquiry  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  be  had  slept,  and  if  his  bed  had  been 
pleasant;  and  all  with  that  provoking  simplicity  that  was 
only  the  more  annoying  to  Barsfield,  as  it  brought  the  com- 
monest matters  of  daily  life  into  contrast  and  collision  with 
those  more  important  and  interesting  ones,  in  the  discussion 
and  urging  of  which  he  had  but  a  few  moments  before  been  so 
earnest.  He  replied  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  old  gentleman, 
who  complained  bitterly  of  his  own  restlessness  during  the 
night,  and  of  strange  noises  that  had  beset  his  ears,  and  so 
forth — a  long  string  of  details,  that  silenced  all  around,  with- 
out the  usual  advantage  which  such  narrations  possess,  toward 
nightfall,  of  setting  everybody  to  sleep.  But  the  signal  was 
now  given  for  breakfast,  and  the  lively  Rose  Duncan  made 
her  appearance,  bright  and  smiling  as  ever;  then  came  Lieu- 
tenant Clayton;  and  lastly,  our  old  acquaintance  Blonay. 
Breakfast  was  soon  despatched,  and  was  scarcely  over  when 
Barsfield,  who  had  given  orders  for  his  troops  to  move,  took 
Mr.  Berkeley  aside.  Their  conversation  was  long  and  earnest, 
though  upon  what  subject  remained,  for  a  season  at  least, 
entirely  unknown  to  the  household,  Janet,  however,  could 
not  but  remark  that  a  deeper  shadow  rested  upon  the  vi' 
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of  h«r  fatber ;  and  even  Bese  Duncan^  playful  aad  th^ug hdtts 
as  she  ever  was,  complained  that  daring  the  whole  day  her 
onele  had  never  onoe  asked  her  for  a  song,  or  challeogdd  her 
to  a  game  at  draughts. 

''Bomething  wrong,  Janet,"  she  exclaimed  to  her  com- 
panion»  after  freely  remarking  upon  the  condition  of  things ; 
**  something  wrong,  I'm  certain.  This  toiy  lover  of  yours  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it" 

And,  without  pausing  for  reply,  she  whirled  away  in  all  the 
evolvtioBfS  of  the  Meachiama,  huaaning,  like  some  errant  bird, 
a  wild  song,  that  did  not  materially  disagree  with  the  capri- 
eioBS  movement  Janet  only  answered  with. a  sigh  as  she 
Mcended  to  her  chamber. 
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'     *  ■ 

BtkEBwrnisD  ordered  *  gaard  of  ton  men,  and  prepared  to  licto 
oyer  to  the  "  Kaddipah"  plantation — the  reward  of  hie  gooA 
•ervioea  in  the  torj  warfare.  The  distance  between  the  two 
plaeea  waa  but  Bye  miles ;  and,  in  the  present  prostrate  con^ 
dition  of  Oaiolina  affairs,  ten  men  were  deemed  quite  ade« 
qiate  for  his  protection.  They  might  not  have  been,  had  the 
*-f i^wamfi  foot'*  been  w-arned  of  his  riding  soon  enough  to  have 
prepared  a  reception.  Clayton  was  left  in  charge  of  the  troey ; 
ted  in  no  Very  pleasant  humor-  did  the  tory  proceed  to  leave 
Iha-mansioln  of  Mr.  Berkeley.  He  had  not,  of  late  years,  been 
much  accustomed  to  contradictions  of  any  sort;  and  his 
ieoent  elevation^  as  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  tended  still 
■rare  to  make  him  restiff  und^  restraint  or  opposition.  He 
was  disappointed  in  the  effect  which  he  had  promised  himself 
to  .produce  upon  the  mind  oi  Janet  Berkeley,  from  a  display 
el  the  power  of  which  he  was  possessed,  and  still  more  annoyed 
at  the  cool,  sarcastic  temper  which  she  had  shown  during  their 
eoaference.  Her  frank  avowal  of  the  interest  which  she  felt 
in  Mellichampe— the  calm  indifference  with  whieb  she  listened 
Id  his  remarks  upon  the  nocturnal  interview  with  her  lover—- 
and  the  consequences  of  that  interview  to  himself — these 
#e0e  all  matters  calculated  to  vex  and  imbitter  his  mood,  as 
be  rode  forth  fr<Hn  the  spot  inidiich  they  had  taken  place. 
Hia  manner  was  stem/aecesdingly,  to  his  lieuteiiatit,  Oktyton* 
wbiltt^v.ing  him  his  orders,  and  hflinghty,r'in<  the  last  degree, 
t0i  the  men  under  hinu  Not  so,  bowever,  was  his  treatment  of 
Blonay,  whom  ho  heai-d  calling  familiarly  to  his  dog,  and  irfae 
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now  8tood  ready,  about  to  mount  his  tacky,  as  if  going  forth 
with  himself. 

"  You  go  with  me,  Mr.  Blonaj  V*  was  his  question  to  the 
half-breed,  uttered  in  the  mildest  language. 

/'  Well,  cappin,  I  reckon  it's  best  that  I  should  go  'long  with 
you  'tell  I  can  hear  something  of  Marion's  men.  When  I 
hears  where  to  look  for  fern  I  reckon  I'll  leave  you,  seeing  it'» 
no  use  for  me  to  go  qcovltog  witjji  fi  4ozf|i*' 

"  You  are  right,"  was  the  response ;  **  but  fall  behind  till  I 
send  the  men  fftrwai'd ;  I  would  buve  som^  taU(,  with  yon." 

Blonay  curbed  his  pony,  called  in  his  doe,  and  patiendy 
waited  nDtil«  sepAing  his  men  fonraurd  under  a  sergomatr'Smn- 
Md  moiiooned  hiai  to  follow  with  hiipself. 

*' You  were  sadly  at  faiJt  last  nightv  Mr.  Blanay»"  wms  tiM 
first  remaric  whieh  he  made  to.  the  half*breed»  ae  iiiej  eatevei 
vtpogi  the  avenue ;  '<  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  yon  will  soon  de 
bettoE.'* 

'"Twom't  ny  fault,  eappin— I  did  as  yen  tellU  n|i»'' 
the  quiet  answer. 

^  Well,  peihafs,  so;  you  are  right,  I  belieyei.i  I  did 
you  too  £nr  sound.     That  eenfounded  garden  heUe  several 
aorea" 

''Eive>  I  reckon/'  said  the  other.  Barsfield  did  not  heed 
the  reiearki  but  abruptly  addressed  him  oa  the  sahject  which 
was  most  active  in  his  thoughts. 

'*  You  hoJd  your  mind;  Mr.  Blonay,  I  presume,  for  this  advea- 
ture  ?  You  will  undertake  the  buainesa  which  I  gave  yon  m 
bead  ?    You  have  no  feam  — ^  nsi  scruples  V* 

**  Well,  I  reckon  it's  tu  baq^pin,  oi^pin.  Ill  deyour  huimeea 
if  so  be  I  kin,  and.  if  so;  be  it  doesn't  take  me  from  my  owb. 
I  puts  itiy  own  first,  oappiJik  you  see,  for  'twoi^d  be  agin  ntAM 
if  I  didn't"  i  J* 

"  You  are  p^eetly  rfg^t  to  do  so ;.  but  X  am  in  hagti  mod'  i 
believ^e„ that  you. "will  soon  find. our  bueinees  to  lie  togethev* 
l(  the;  euiemy  you  seek  be  one  rfif  Marion's  men,  so  b  ny  eMmyii 
shoeldiyowtfind'onfe, you  will  mimt  pBobably  get someelew  tv 
the  other.;  $fki  the. one  olqeet,  in  this  way,  may  help  yo«  te' 
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r'  HUmnI  yoQ  think,  eappki,  thai  Marion'fl  men  ii  in  theM 
pMcr 
*  **  l%ink  !-f-I  kai^w  it.  The  appearance  of  this  youth  Melli^ 
ehampei  )Wi|h  his  coned  inseparable  Withenpoooi  as  good  at 
proves  it  to  me.  Not  that  they  are  strong,  or  in  any  foreei 
eii^the  ootttrary,  my  hititens  tell  roe  that  the  rehek  hai^e,  hi  a 
grfiiA  many  instances,  deserted  their  leader,  and  gone  into 
Hectfa  Oaielina.  Indeed,. they  say  he  himself  has  gone;  hut 
Ikit  I  belicTe  not:  he  still  lurks,  I  am  convinced,  in  the 
ewampj  wilk  a  small  force,  which  we  shall  quickly  Garret  o«t 
iHken  we  have  got  oar  whole  force  together.  To-merrow  we 
g^  |o  meet  oiur  vekisteer  loyalists*  at  'Sinkler's  Meadow,' 
Vhere  diey  aasemhle^  and  where  I  am  to  provide  them  witli 
arms." 

■*' There's  annaiiy  of  them  to  be  there,  oappin  t"  wae  the 
k^uiry  of  Hoiiay. 

'*  Two:  hundred  or  more.  The  wagons  which  you  Mw  catty 
their  si^pUes." 

.  The  toty  captain,  in  this  way,  civilly  enough  responded  to 
fithir  questiMie  of  the .  haif-hreed,  the  object  of  which  he  did 
n(H  aee<;  sImI  in  tfiis  manner  they  oonversed  together  until  the 
(uird  b4d  eneiiged  from  tbe  avenue  into  the  main  road,  and 
wee  Bpw  lully  out  of  sight.  Interested  in  giving  to  his  eoiA- 
{M^QJonas  praise  a  desoriptioB  as  possible  of  the  person,  the 
bi|bits»  and  character  of  Mellichampe,  which  he  did  at  intervals 
tkr^^bput  the  dialogue,  Bavsfield  had  moved  on  slowly,  amd 
}ijB(i,be^oiiie  rather  regavdless  of  the  movement  of  his  men, 
ii^lylt  reaching  the  Bntranee  of  the  avenue,  he  grew  conscious 
^  i^e  diitenee  between  them,  and  immediately  increased  his 
liacc-  But  Blqnay  did  etherwise  j  he  drew  up  his  pony  at  this 
ffiSmt,  »aiid  eean^ed  uadisposed  to  go  forwaid'. 

"  Why  do  you  stop  V*  cried  the  tory,  looking  back  over  Mu 
sh^idd^K^    The  «oswer  of  Blotiiy  satisfied  him. 

•"I  fdwgot  somethings  eappim-^iihe  kaifB  and  the  pas8<  1 
Vfp^t  go  )i>ack,  but  I*U  be  afieor  y9U>  mighty  quick." 

Without  wailing  lor  the  assent  of  his  employer,  he  started 
eff  on  Ills  rc|tum,  pricking  the  sides  of  his  pony  with  a  degree 
f£  IBiMriioalnesa  to  which  the  little  animal  was  not  aecustained« 
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and  which  he  acknowledged  by  setting  off  at  a  rate  trUeh 
seemed  infinitelj  beyond  his  capacities.  Barsfield  was  satis* 
fied  to  call  to  him  to  follow  soon ;  and,  putting  the  Towel  to 
his  own  steed,  he  henried  forward  to  resame  his  place  fit  thtt 
head  of  his  men. 

Biat  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Blenay  to  go  baek  to  Htm 
dwelling  which  he  had  so  lately  left.  He  ww  pnwtisitig  m 
very  simple  ruse  npoil  his  companion.  He  had  fbifpotten  ttodi- 
ing^- neither  knife  nor  passport ;  and  his  object  was  merely  te 
be  relieved  firom  obserration,  and  to  porsue  his  fartiher  joomey 
alone.  He  bad  a  good  motive  for  this ;  and  had  resolved,  wfdi 
certain  efficient  reasons,  which  had  come  to  him  at  the  mattient 
of  leaving  the  avenae,  to  pursae  a  different  route  from  that  of 
the  tory. 

After  riding  a  little  way  np  the  avenae,  he  eame  to  a  halt ; 
and,  giving  the  tory  leader  full  time,  not  only  to  reaoh  hAs 
men,  but  to  get  out  of  sight  and  hearing  with  diem,  he  cooUy 
tamed  himself  ronnd  and  proceeded  to  the  spot  wheiM  they 
had  separated.  Here  he  alighted,  and  <  his  keen  eyes  exam- 
ined the  road,  and  carefoUy  inspected  those  tracks  apon  it,  a 
eaaaal  glaace  at  which,  as  he  rode  oat  with  BatBietd,  ^had  de- 
termined him  upon  the  coarse  which  he  had  takei».  He  looked 
at  all  the  horse-tradts,  and  one  fredily  made  in  paftieolar. 
The  identical  outline  of  shoe,  which  he  had  so  ckMtoly  ndtieed 
on  the  battle-groond  of  Dorchester,  was  obvieasly  before  him ; 
and,  remounting  his  horse,  he  followed  it  slowly  and  with  cer- 
tainty. Barsfield  more  than  once  looked  round  fm  his  aHy, 
bat  he  looked  in  vain;  and  each  step  taken  by 'both  parties 
made  the  space  greater  between  them.  The  half4>reed  kept 
his  way,  or  rather  that  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  followed  widi  a 
spirit  duly  enlivened  by  «  conscioasness  that  he  was  now  i^on 
the  direct  track. 

In  this  pursuit  the  roate  of  Blonay  was  cireuitoas  in  the  ex* 
treme.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  mile  or  so  along  the  main 
road,  when  the  marks  which  guided  him  turned  off  into  an  eld 
field,  and  led  him  to  the  very  spot  where  we  discovered  Melli- 
champe  and  Witherspoon  the  day  before.  The  keen  eye  of 
the  half-breed  soon  discovered  traces  of  a  human  hautft,  Iml 
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■othing  ^aknhitod  to  arrest  his  progress,  as  the  marks  of  die 
flyitt^  faorselnaii  were  still  onward.  Obliquely  from  th\n  point 
stiU  ^MTtlier  to  ike  right,  lie  entered  a  dense  fbrestf  Here  h" 
nkade  his  waj  with  difficulty^  only  now  and  then  ctatching  the 
indeni  of  tho  shee;  He  soon  emerged  ft'om  the  thick  wood,  Au  1 
the  path  was  then  open.  Here,  too,  he  discovered  that  there 
had  heen>  an  assemblage  of  persons,  as  the  gromld,  in  a  Ritle 
spot,  was  nmdi  beaten  by  hoofii,  and  still  prbminent  Hdieng 
thera  was  that  which  he  sought  in  chief*  This  encouraged 
him )  and,  as  the  whole  body  assembled  at  the  spot  seemed  to 
ha^re  k^t  together,  he  had  no  litUe  difficulty  in  continuing  the 
seavch.  At  length  the  road  grew  somewhat  miry  and  sloppy. 
Little  bays  at  intervals  crossed  his  path,  through  which  the 
hevsemen  before  him  seemed  to  hare  gone  without  hesitation. 
The  forests  were  now  broken  into  hammocks,  which  were  in- 
dented by  small  bodievof  water.  Here  the  cypress  began  to 
iettd  iq»  its  pyrssmidal  shapes ;  and  groves  of  the  tallest  cane 
shot  up  in  dense  masses  around  it.  The  cressets  lay  gteen 
upon  the  surface  of  the  dark  pond,  and  the  yellow  and  piirpl^ 
mosses  of  the  festering  bank^resented  themselves  to  his  eyes 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  anncranoe  his  proximity  to  the  swamp. 
But  to  Blonay,  thoroughly  taught  in  all  the  intricacies  of 
tfie  **  cypress,"  its  presence  offisred  ns^  discouragement  whatso- 
ever to  the  pursuit.  At  length,  reaching  an  extensire  pond, 
he  lost  all  teace  of  the  horses.  He  saw  at  once  that  they  had 
entered  the  watcnr;  but  where  had  they  emerged  t  The  oppo- 
site banks  were  crowded  close  to  the  wateFs  edge  with  the 
thickest  undergrowth  mingled  with  large  trees,  whose  quiet 
seemed  never  to  hAve  been  disturbed  -wMk  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
man or  the  hom  of  the  hunter.  The  wild  vine  ani  the  clus- 
tering brier,  the  slender  but  numerous  canes,  the  gum-shoote, 
cypress  knees  or  knobs,  and  the  bay,  seemed  to  have  been 
welded  together  into  a  solid  wail,  defying  tl»e  footsteps  of  any 
invadjBr  more  bniky  than  the  elastic  black-snake,  or  less  vig- 
Mens  and  weil-coa^d  than  the  lusty  bear. 
"Blonay  saw  the  impervious  nature  of  the  copse ;  but  he  also 
Ml  aasuved  that  the  pursuit  must  lead  him  into  and  through  it 
Hc|  aam  .that  through  it  die  men  must  have  gone  whose  iaoU 
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fttopti  he  bad  firfIow«dr  and  be  «tcordinglj  soMLcebqibMrki 
leiBoIvds  AS  to  what  he  should  btim^  do.  He  alewly  led  fah 
tH>x*e  Itack  to  a.  spot  of  land  the*  highest  tn>  Ae  neighfaerhdod. 
ZiaviBgdoiie  ttais»  he  laatoned  him  to  a  ahriib;  then  sengkt 
out  one  of  thf^  kAiett  tr6e8i  which  he  aMcendad  widi  habitiud 
and  loug^ited  de3ct&rit7. 

Hi»  eleva^n  ga^i^  hUn  «  foil  ftnd  fine  View  of  the  eacpibiaiv^ 
Bw^mip  before  Um.  -He  looked  dowti  open  thb  pale*  gboidy 
tofa  of  the  old  eypiessea,  apzittUed  with  the  -grecni  eedar*  and 
Sisete  and  there,  wheie  the  aand  waa  Ingh  enough  to  ykU  a  bed 
anffieievktly  epacious  for  so  com^rehensiTe  d  body»  the*  h«ge  and 
Ugh  Bhaftof  the  ooloesal  pine.  Thete  all  lay  before  hin^- 
tbeir  topa  flat,  gently  waTlng  under  hid  eye  beneath  the  aligbt 
waad  paMia^  orbt  them,  naldng  a  prospect  not  kas  nerel  tkmk 
imposing^ 

But  Blonay  had  no  aye*  for  the  acene^a&d  but  Uttle  laate  fiir 
4he  picturesque.  He  had  aonght  his  giddy  fpevch  for  aa<ither 
purpose ;  and  he  was  satisfied  wiih  the  result  of  his  laboa  when» 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hundred  y  arda  finn  the  eattEanea 
of  the  9wamp»  he  detectaid  a  slight  wreath  of  aaftoke  curling  up 
firom  ainoag  the  trees,,  apd  i9preadi»g  around  like  eome  ^pant 
tree  itself,  as  if  in  .{Mrotdctkn  ofot  tbean.  He  aofiied  weU  in 
what  diveotion  the  smoke  iurese»  and  quietly  deseeaded  froai 
liis  place  of  .elevation. 

Keeping  this  direction  coiiitautly  in  aind,  he  now  saw  thai 
the  persons  he  pursned  must  have  gone  into  the  pond#  and  kept 
in  it  for  some  distance  afterward,  emerging  at  a  point  not -at 
t]»»t  moment  within  the  scope  of  his  vision,  fie  doubted  adt 
that,  jfcdlf  wing  the  same  course,  he  should  aniTO  enoe^»eae 
open  their  taaoc»  at.  some  p#int  of  outlet  and  entvaaee. 

Tor  conjecture  thu8»  waa,  with  him,  to  determine,  fie  iouohed 
bi,9  pony  smartly  with  his  whi|^,  and,  whining  his  dbg  to  fol* 
lr>w«  plunged  fearlessly  into  tke  pathless  spaoe^aadhb  saddle 
skirts  urere  sooni  dipping  in  the  yellow  water.  He'kepi.foi^ 
ward,  however,  through  the  centre  of  the  pond,  andiwaa-aeea 
giatified  to  find  some  appeanauces  of  ^an  opening  befone  hfnu 
On  his  iright.lMind  the  ptod'  swept  Ground  a  pouat  of  - 
king  into  the  copse,  aad  forming  a  way  which  waaj 
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Ite  <ikt  tlid  plMB  whence  h%  hftd  originallj  efeftrteA.  Bm  die 
not  scrapie  to  pnrsue  it;  and,  passinf^  tiirongh  a  nanrov  ieSAk 
^t  wate#,  m^  yuAAck  the  vines  mn  and  c9ambered»  tfamstbij; 
Aeii'  l^arp  points'  conflnvaHy  in  his  face,  and  isaknig  his  pro^ 
KsM'ttecesssriiy  slow,  he  at  len^h  ascended  a  l|ttl«  foanfcr  nnd 
en^e*  more  fbund  the  tracks  whkii  he  had  followisd  so  £me. 
Airing*  his  Kttle  pony-  a  few  momemto  cf  rest,  he  again  set  fov^ 
WArd ;  and>  after  an  ardnous  pregrass  of  an  hour,  he  began  le 
hear  e<mndS' which  Imposed  upon  liin  the- necessity  >of  grsateir 
Msillqn- i»  his  )^ro»gvess.  The  hnm  of  cotteeled  nieo'^their 
voices — the  occasional  neigh  of  the  horse — the  stroke  of  liie 
axe — and  now  and  then  a  shout — announced  his  proximity  to 
the  camp. 

He  was  now  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  one  of  the  fa- 
mous retreats  of  "  the  swamp-fox ;"  and,  dismounting  from  his 
nag,  which  he  carefully  fastened  in  a  secure  place  of  conceal- 
ment,-he  went  forward  on  foot,  only  followed  by  his  dog; 
moving  slowly,  and  scrutinizing,  as  he  did  so,  every  tree  and 
bush  that  might  afford  shelter  to  an  enemy.  He  still  advanced 
until  he  came  to  a  small  creek,  which  wound  sinuously  along 
before  him,  and  which  now  formed  the  only  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  retreat  of  the  partisans.  He  saw  their  steeds 
in  groups,  fastened  to  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees ; 
he  saw  the  troopers  lying  at  length  in  similar  places  of  shel- 
ter— some  busied  in  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  of  preparation 
—some  taking  their  late  breakfast,  and  others  moving  around 
as  sentinels,  one  of  whom  paced  to  and  fro  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  little  copse  from  which  he  surveyed  the  scene  in  safety. 

It  was  while  gazing  intently  on  the  personages  constituting 
these  several  groups,  that  Blonay  discovered  his  dog  in  rapid 
passage  across  a  tree  that  lay  partly  over  the  creek  which  sep- 
arated him  from  the  encampment.  Attracted,  most  probably, 
by  the  good  savor  and  rich  steams  that  arose  from  a  huge  fire, 
over  which  our  old  acquaintance  Tom  was  providing  the  crea- 
ture-comforts of  the  day,  the  dog  made  his  way  without  look- 
ing behind  him,  and  Blonay  was  quite  too  nigh  the  sentinels 
to  venture  to  call  him  back  by  either  word  or  whistle.  Cursing 
At  rnr  in  muttered  tones  to  himself*  he  drew  baek  to  a  safer 
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diBUate,  Btill  keeping  in  sigjii,  bowever»  of  the  en&e  moA 
oecapied  by  the  pArtisans. 
Here  he  watdied  a  goodly  homr*  taking  cave  that  90  Biagto 
loyemeiit  eaeaped  his  eye ;  for,  aa  he  h»d  noir  fi^ond  eat  om 
of  the  secret  paths  leading  directly  to  the  hannt  of  an  enemy 
Be  mnch  dreaded  aa  "  the  ewa»p-ft)x»"  he  determined  that  hie 
knowledge  of  all  its  loealitiea  ahonld  be  complete  the  better  te 
enhance  the  Talae*  and  neeessatily  increaae  the  reirard,  which 
he  hoped  to  realise  firom  ito  diaeoveiy  to  aome  one  or  other  of 
the  Britiah  leaders.  Let  na  now  penetrate  the  en 
•taelt 
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Tub  hidis^place  of  Marion  was  admirablj  dioflen  in  all 
tCMfieeta,  whether  as  vegards  eonTemence  or  aeenrity.  It  waa 
a  high  ridge  of  land,  well  timbered*  naiorow,  and  long»  and  nu- 
ning  alvoat  eentrally  into  the  swamp.  Two  or  three  ontletiy 
known  only  to  the  partisanst  and  these*  as  we  havo  seen,  in 
the  one  instance  already  described,  intricate  and  difficult  of 
access  even  to  the  initiated*  were  all  that  it  possessed;  and 
here,  secure  from  danger,  yet  not  remote  firom  its  encoimter» 
if  circumstances  or  his  own  desires  so  willed  it»  "  the  swamp* 
fox"  lay  with  his  fpllowera  during  brief  intervals  of  that  loi^ 
strife  in  which  he  contended  for  his  countiy. 

His  force  was  feeble  at  this  period.  It  consisted  on^  cf  the 
small  bands  of  natiy«Sr  gathered  under  local  officers  chiefly 
from  the  lower  conntiy*  none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  what  waa 
called  regular  service.  He  had  been  deserted  by  all  the  con* 
tinentals  with  the  exception  of  two,  whom  h^  had  rescued  from 
their  British  captors  soon  after  the  battle  of  Camden;  but^ 
though  thus  few.  in  number*  Jtnd  feeble  in  resource*  the  pa9» 
tisana  catching  the  foil  spirit  of  their  leader,  were  never  in«> 
active.   . 

In  the  camp,  whUe  Blpnay  looked  out  09  all  hands  for  his 
p^rticnlar  victim,  the  stir  of  preparation  was  heard  by  the  over 
looking  spy.  .  Hurried  arrders  were  given,  horses  were  put  iu 
preparation,  swords  were  brandished,  and  rifles  charged, home. 
Amid  all  the  bustle,  there  was  still  room  for  jest  and  meiri- 
ment  Like  boys  just  let  loose  from  school,  the  men  playfully 
gambolled  about  among  the  forest  avenues.  Here*  you  i^jiw  a 
little  party  engaged  in  leaping ;  there  were  others^  bni^Miif  Ae 
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bar ;  others,  again,  less  vigoroaslj  limbed  or  winded,  held  8ol- 
emn  conclave,  in  deeper  thickets,  busy  in  all  the  intricacies  of 
**  old  sledge"  (or  "  seven  up** J,  which,  in  that  unsophisticated 
period,  had  not  given  place  to  hrag  and  poker. 

Of  all  the  groups  and  persons  visible  in  the  partisan  camp, 
there  was  but  a  single  individual  who  seemed  in  no  way  to 
participate  in  the  ippf40^«d  ^fnflpjvmn^  vt  the  rest — whose 
Uioughts  were  certainly  foreign  to  all  amusements.  This  mel- 
tncholy  exceptioni  ^itts  ii»otlias  tkaa  <mr9iiilosophic  epicure. 
Lieutenant  Porgy.  You  behold  him,  where  he  sits  upon  a 
fMlefl  ttM,')i9s  beltiAi/lotie,  his  ^^word'aoross  big  laf^  hft  #lbdwB 
Oh  ^vi  kneed,  hir  great  ehln  wHhhi  his  palms,  his  eyes  iookfng 
oM  vaeatidy  aord  sadly,  without  deeming  to  perceive  4h&  gvout>* 
or  the  sports  around  him.  Se  sits  in  silence,  fbr  «  w<Mider; 
hfe  has  m)  soliloquies;  ahd  wh«n  he  s^ems  td  be  grOfi^g 
Aiottghtfti];  it  is  with  i^uch  a  disconsolate  exprassion,  that  one 
iippr^btsttds  Mtbe'yety  sei4otts  HAislFMrtutied  hn^ending.  Why 
shbtQd  Porgy  b^  sad?  Perhaps  he  hto  gone  witlho«t  his  sup^ 
per:'  The  new  sWam^s  hav^  ptobably  JTaited  in *th^  treasure* 
«lf  terrapin  which  -ondeared  those  of  the  Ashley  to  hi»  afiec- 
tions. 

'  'But  l*oto  appears -^  the  cook  par  exeeSenee-^aAi  we  look 
to  him  for  explanation.  There  is  ho  falK&g  off  of  ilesh  in  the 
case  of  Totn,  or  his  master;  and  the^e  Is  an  unctuous*— shall 
we  6airit  greas;]^^^  appearance,  aboht  the  mouth  aud  cheeks 
dt  thO  liegfo,  thsk  Will'not'permit  uA  to  thiiik  that  he,  at  least; 
his  suffered  Any  recent  diminution' of  his  creatnte  comforti.- 
Nolir,  we  Oltn  not  8df>pose  that,  where  Tom  cUn-  find  fuel  for 
hiind^lf/  hiir  teMstef  irill  %e  pennftted  tb  sit  trtthoet  a  ilre.  If 
Tom  can  procure  hoe-cake  and  bacon  for  his  own  feedhig,  It 
ib  Wy  suie  that  Porgy  will:' not  go  Wiihout  his  supper,  ttis 
cause  of  tfouble  lies  in  some  other  quarter  than  the  stomach; 
But  Tom  is  about  to  clear  his  "voiifie  fbr  speech;  as  his  master  \ 
lOdfks'up,  in^hliingljr,  at  ht«  Approfach.  '     '  .  > 

•He*sl)etTy  bad.  m*ussa!'^  "    '      '  ^ 

"  Worse  r 
'   "He'sbei^ry  bad,  sah."  '  s 

'♦■**W«we;rsayr  '•••'-»         '  r...|  •.^^•^ 
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<  '^lAili  I  wtid  kin  Mj  Vvt  he  Wfl  D^^boes  bab  de  mtm 
"MbtiltikB  ^9  time,  I  ebber  see !"  > 

-flWillbeaio,  TR)»f" 
'  *<Ef  be  no  git  better,  maugsa,  I  *q)eo*  de  bnziard  &ttb<  §a% 
dlaH^f^rpnt  19  ttftst  t»-nigbt"       :       > !  f    :. 

"You  are  yourself  a  buzzardv^ec  raeeHl'^  to*  apbak  In  tbiff 
way  oiFllie  e«^>ii«ii'Of  tbe  bea*t«*^ 

'«v.Ki }  tta«isa,>wbey'9  de  ha'mt  [ba/m^  Hom disb.fbr  dead 
jis  like  white  man  and  nigger.  You  aa.  bory  boM,  Ukm  ywa 
bury  man^  and  de  btiszard^A^a  far  git  'em !" 

**!?««,  irbea  yon  die,  there  iMiall  beii<»'  weight  of  earth  pnt 
npon  you.    You  shall  be  laid  out  bare,  jmt  wl^ere  the  horse  la 
MdttA^bould  yott  suffer  him  to  die  I  and  I  ishaU  have  a  tram 
pele^  io  Bbtmdf  a  notice  to  all  the  busaardsi  fov/fifty  miles  rounds 
ta^  attend  your  fbneital." 

'^Kjome,  •comet  maussa ;  Hwaivt  do  for  ta^  aiab  tiiigl  Tom 
trclhbet  fot'  bury  whet^  be  deadi  JSUimt  bat  bnaaatd  for  ax  ^ 
he  fnn'rel  ?  and  jis  'kaise  you  boss  gwine  for  dead,  and  .no« 
bbd^fbr<kelp  "semi  wba'  T6m  kin  do}  He a»'ail .kQB»*d<totor. 
'b^b,miMsav  yi»  battw  try  Dbctor  Oaisenbusg.  'Bpe«k  he 
hab  someting  to  gee  de  boss.  He  caai't  onre  die  muuip  when  be 
sick ;  may-be,  he  kin  cure  de  kon  /  Better  ax  'jon,  tiaiiMa;" 
1  **Wbat!  are  yed  mioh  an  ei^my  of  the  poot  beasts  Tom, 
tbat>  yoO'  Want  te  s«bjeet  him  to  new miseriea  }  What « pleasnrt 
can  ybii'#&d  In  seeing  such  a  beast  as  Oaktebuxg.toitAriB^ 
i!llkil!(>a<be*s(^  as  Nabobi  and  yotn have: led  landi groomed  Nfcbob 
fiiji4t^<y ears  !•  Have'yoa  no  affeotionjfbr  «b  animal  thitt  yon 
bav^  been  intimate  with  llw  so  long  la  tima^?  i  You.  baTe  ridden 
bim  a' thoussfad > times.  Hebas  boiwa you' aa tendesly  as  yonv 
ovm-  mother.  Hav«  you  no  gratitude^  you  rasieal,  that  yon 
Irish  to  tfattistone  of  Oakenboiig'sfdeooetiiHis  into  his  stomach  V* 

'**Oh'\  go  Istig  m/aussa;  yon  ioofoolisl)!  How  I  wanl.foi 
gee  de  boss  misery  %  I  wants  for*  care-  'em> !  iXa's  it  I  1  'speck 
dap^sie*  w4ra*  de  doctor  mek';  will  mak'  deboys  well-^-V 

<«^Wbal7!  theagb  it  kills  tha  man  I  Tom^I  sometimes  tbkhk 
3^u  M^balf  a  fool  at  beitj  '.No>,  Tbm;  N«bab  ihust  get  well 
without  help  from  Oakenburg,  or  be'a  m  dead  beasts  His  &U>ar 
ach  bis  a2#fe^  :baea  a  good  one  till  nam    It  riudl  ne¥ar  be 
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defiled  hj  any  of  Oakenburg's  deeoctiana.  Bat  yan,  ToBi*  at 
a  cook,  and  a  good  cook,  ought  to  know  wbat'g  gopd  ai^en  tqit 
the  stomach  of  a  horse.  Medicine,  it0elf#  Li  onfyUi^  pioper 
■oit  of  fi>od  for  a  morbid  condition.  Is  there  nothing  now  that 
you  can  think  of,  Tom,  that  the  ^oor  beaat  can  make  out.  ^ 
eat;    Tkinki.  old  fellowi  AhkJ\ 

"I  see  dem  gib  ho8s-dreiioh»  mek'  wid  whiakeyr  and  moI» 
and  salt ;  hnH  whay  you  gnine  git  salt  here  for  heai^  and  yoa 
n#  hab  none  fbr  aodgor  V 

"Where,  indeed}  The  prospect  10  a  sad  one  enough :-i*> 
and  yoa  say,  Tom,  tkat  all  the  salt  !s  gone  that  came  up  last 
week  from  Georgetowh  V* 

''Ebbry  scrap  ob  'ein»  maaasa-^-no  hab  'nongh  to  throw  ea 
bfard  tail  ef  yoa  want  to  catch  'em.  Dis  a  bad  countiy,  llaaa 
Porgy — no  like  de  old  cypress,  whay  you  can  lap  ap  'noogik 
salt  from  de  swamp  to  cure  yNNi  meat  for  de  year  round,  and 
season  you  hom.ny  by  lookhig  at  'em  only  tree  miilutes  by  the 

Min  " 

''And  jTou  know  nothing,  Ti>m^  that  will  ease  tke  animal t" 

**  No,  maussa*  I  see.  de  buckrah  gib  dien^  heap  time»  but  J 
nebber  ax  how  he  been  mek."  .  . 

'*  Has  Humphries  come  in  yet«  Tom  T*     ,    . 
'  ''  Long  time,  sir :  he  gone  ober  to  Wolf  island  wid  de  Miyor 
bout  two  houiB  'go,  and  muss  be  coming  back  directly;  mait 
jiat  I  speaks  look  at  'em,  coming  yonder,  by  de  big  gam  I"  . 

'^ I  see 4  I  seel  I  must  consult  Humphries.  Ton  may  go 
now,  Tom,  and  see  after  your  own  dinnet.  I  feel  biii|gry« 
myself,  in  anticipation  of  a  march  that  I  feel  tbi^  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  make  hurriedly.  YeMr  how  t0  npuwch  if  Nabob 
dies,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Tom,  unless  yoU'  ba^e  some 
peculiar  d^icacy,  you  need  prepare  no  dinner  forme.  Thai 
beast's  misery  won't  sd&r  me  to  eat.  «Go  and  Me  to  him* 
Tem*  atid  report  to  me  how  he  geta  en  now."   ,.. 

Tom  disappeared,  and  oar  fat  friend  rose  fisom  hip  sittiiig 
peeture  with  the  airof  a  man. who  had  no  longer  any  uses  in 
the 'world.  He  was.feufBoiently  aad  to  be  thought  melanoholy^ 
and  half  suspected  it  himself. 

'Dr-n  the  pbor  beaat*"  he  muttered  as  be  went;  '*lc^tk'|L 
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iMMft  to  look  kt  hiitf.  I  can't  bear  to  lo6k  at  the  eufferings  ( 
I  can't  help.  If  bj  a  fierce  wrestle  now/  a  band-tc-^Htad  ^ghi 
with  ^nen^mjf  or  even  a  match-race  en  fcot  w5/;h  in  Indian 
rtttsattt,  I  cotild  do  the  creature  a  servio,  I  ('>ould  go  to  work 
cheerfollj.  Any  physical  or  mental  exertion  now— no  mat- 
ter of  what  0Ort^-*that  would  do  hhn  good,  I  would  undertake 
ii4th  a  sort'of -sattsliiction.  Bat  only  to  look  on,  and  do  noth- 
iHg/rickefafrne ;  it  may  be  because  I  raised  the  mseidly  beast 
ftyselfr     ' 

Thus  muttMng  to  himself  as  he  went,  our  epicurean  moved 
slowly  along  by  the  several  groups,  taking  the  route  toward 
Humphries,  whowas  seen  approaching  on  the  edge  of  the  island. 
The  philosopher  was  too  sad  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  others  at 
this  moment.  But  his  boon  companions,  who  knew  his  usual 
humors,  and  seldom  witnessed  his  exceptional  tumsi  were  not 
disposed  to  permit  his  unnoticed  progress.  A  doaen  voicea 
challenged  his  attention  from  all  sides,  all  anxious  to  tecure 
iht  ^mpMy  dt  a  good  companion. 
"I  say.  Lieutenant — Lieutenant  Porgy.    This  way* 

'  <^  And  this  way,'*  cried  Miolberand  another. 

I  In  all  these  cties,  Porgy  fanded  there  was  something  of  an 
•Hcial  tonor  and  he  answered  one  for  all. 

*  **  Hownow,  you  unfeeKug  brutes  1  What  are  you  howKng 
abMtf,  At  such  atatis?  Have  you  no  sensibility  f  Must  the  ^ 
iPftng' agoii^a  of  the  poor  beast  be  disturbed  by  such  horrible 
sounds  as  issue  from  such  monstrous  throats  f  or  do  yon  sup- 
pose me  deaf  1  Say  what  70ti  want.  From  whom  come  you  t 
ftpeak'out,  and  do  not  think  me  00  deaf  as  indifferent.  I 
would  not  hearken,  but  that  you  compel  me  to  hear,  and  will 
kaidfy.  heed  anlesa  you  speak  iti  more  subdued  accents.  Yon 
willrevflick  the  drftm  of  my  ear  by  such  bowlings  ('' 

^•«Hol  hot  he!-^He1  ha!  har 

"  What  a  d  amuable  chores  I"  muttered  the  philosopher.  **  And  . 
this  disrespect  is  the  fruit  of  my  good  nature.  FamiliiLrity 
breads  teentempt;  He  who  sleeps  with  a  puppy  is  sure  of  fleas. 
Now>  all  because  of  my  taking  these  rascals  itito  my  mete-  iaii 
#eitingtbemf'Hke  gentlemeui  do  they  premime  to  howl,  and 
>  andf  yeH  is  my  ears,  as  if  they  were-  so  many  bedfellows t 


W«Uf  Ht*  Masoui  whA^  is  it  you  would  s^y  f  JSfpeiik.  qnjfc  «Mk 
have  done  with  it.    A  short  horse  ia  soon  cuirieil."  ; 

Dick  JUJiascn  g;:Qwl^  sulkily  »t.tUe  refleptioi^  upon  ki^ 
•iwaifish  size.  He  was  the  monster  in  little  of  the  p^mip^.bir 
ing  but  &ur  feet  eight  ./. 

**  Why,  lieuytewant/'  said  hf,  " yoii.'re/ mighty  across  tiMw" 

«  Cross  1"-*  And  well  I  iviaybe»;pince  here's  Nal^b^niy  ns^ 
as  fijoe  an.anifnal  asmai^  wquld  .wish.  tQ  i^sops,  t$filu4  3^-ith  all. 
the  spasms  of  an  infernal  colic !  Tell  me  what  I  can*  do  tpK 
im;  if  noty  hold  your  peace,  and  go  to  the  devil  withfut 
bothering  me  with  your  sense  of  what  ia  due  to  yofur  masltiwv'* 

"Tour  horse!— what.  Nabob r  with  interest.  .   m 

"Zjsa!  my  horse!  Nabob  1"  pertinently^  , 

'  /'  Q^ive  him  ced  pepper  tea !"  said  one. 

"  3oot  and  salt !"  cried  another. 
,  *'  G^npowdev  and  mm  I''  a  thiid.  .     •. 

.   ''  Turpentine  and  castor  oil !"  a  fourth. 

*'  A  feed  of  pine  burrs  is  the  y«ry  best  ieme47>  lifto^n«nti* 
said  a  fifth*  t     t  i  • 

Other  suggestiona  followed^  hdtf  in  Jeflt»  half  in  64meet»ja^il 
4tf  W>4?r7i)i^P^IW^^>  seising  one  of  the. party  by  tbe.bairiof 
his  head  with  one  ba^df  end  snatching  up  a  cudgel  n^itb  th% 
ol^(i.waA  pre^fM^ipgl t^  mak«,  a  signal  example  o£  the/,oi4»of- 
£E^iid^r,:fpr  the  bf^wfit  of  the  ,np.w  4is0f r8ing.gro«pi  vhw  iiliiBlr 
§hrie^ m\^^fL  bimfr^pi  bcibind,  wd  drew» for  a htmi  aiamm* 
tl)^  iij«y,  of  tb^.  epicure  jUpqn  himaiilf.. . 
\  **  Wb(9  dares  r  he  d9ma<vded>  wbeeliog  ^bent 

'<  Why.!  ypn're  im»  fuU  o£  fight  m  n  spring  tflvvap^  of 
♦ggp."  .  ; 

•^The  ^^mparis^p.  sav^.yiou.  «  endgeUngrBitt  Bui|i||lliqiMi 
though  you  half  ^s^rte.iti  for  saying,  these iiAtcalSi  /Tbfjrtft 
been  jeering  me,  the  heartlBas>ibi%^gi4tda,  abant.iih|»4#iidi- 
tio9  of  ifiy  h^rsfw  who's  dying  of  ooUe !*"  i,j..'..7f- 

•'QoUcI-— doyeusayl    Xeb0ba4a81"  j,...    i    .    ...ij 

., ''He'snohorseifheisn'U  BaiaaheeMiboJi  aoij^itha 
#.vdn  Tom  prescribes  Oal^enburgv"  .  :!.,/.<< 

"  Q^kenburg  will  kill  him,  if  be  under^ksA  thA  Mrfu,;  B«^ 
^h^Vs  a.SaivU»i)  jockey  heire,tth|it'#  fiwsopa.  m  UhfmnAmkm 
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lupper^  '<b0  *<>f  quickly,  and  htilit  up  Zeke  Ttirpin,  and  sen  A 
hiiii  4i^ve.    Tisll  liitfi  tbat  Lienienant  Fmgyh  horse  lias  coli^ 
hammHing  Mb  nra^tor^  dinner  by  mistakre.*' 
i'#  Abl'tiUaitiy  7<ni  take  advantage  (yf  my  grief,"*  said  Porgy, 
with  an  effort  to  smile. 

"He'll  cure  it  if  any^ddy  can  I  80  give  yonMtilf  no  con- 
eom^t  'Oaly^  yon  tifucA  pnt  youraelf  M  readiness  as  soon  aa 
possible.     That's  the  order  now." 

"^  Wliftt'ar  to  be  done,  Humphries  f" 

'^W«tkl     Fight's  *e  word  r 

'♦'^ightl     With  whom  no w^** 

"Thotorfes!" 

"  The  tones !     Wherfeabonts  do  they  gather  f ' 

I"  At  BifftUe^'s  meadow,  where  there's  to  be  a  mighty  gathei- 
mg.  They  ate  prdJnised  arms  and  anminnition  from  the  city. 
We  are  te  have  warm' work,  they  tell  us,  for  there's  to  be  a 
M:iaTt(ch4iiee  iff  the  raseals  together;  bnt  devil  take  the  odds. 
The  jab  will  pay  for  ittfelf,  Porgy,  since  they^e  to  have  a  bar- 
heoiM  and  plenty  of  ram." 

,*^Ah,  h«t!  That's  encomragrng  as  a  prospect,  Humphries; 
and  now  the  qnestion  in,  whether  we  shall  let  them  feed  be- 
fore we  fight  them,  or  fight  them  befbre  they  feed." 

'•  I  don't  see  why  tbat  slionld  be  a  question.  WeVe  ^ot  to 
fight  them  as  soon  as  we  can  get  a  chance  at  them,  and 
whether  befbre  or  after  the  barbecue  don't  matter  very  much.*' 

*'An  opinion  that  argues  great  simplicity  on  the  part  of 
I/ietttenant  Hnrophries,"  was  the  reply  of  Porgy.  "  The  dif- 
f^tiee  is  vastly  material  to  our  interests,  and  ought  to  govern 
obr  poDey.  If  we  let  them  feed  before  we  fight  them,  we  shall 
fiti^  'them  easier  customers,  since  every  third  man  will  be 
surc/ly  drunk,  and  no  second  man  sober." 

^Well,  there's  something  in  that,  certainly,"  said  Hum- 
phries. 

'*  Ay,  true ;  but  look  at  the  other  side.  If  we  fight  them 
before  we  suffer  them  to  feed,  we  shall  have  the  greater  spoil, 
since  barbecued  beef  and  Jamaica,  which  have  been  a]r9ady 
conaiuned  by  a  hundred  or  two  starving  torie^  is  so  much 
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dear  loss  to  our  commissariat  Now,  Bill,  Ftti  for  die  tooglrti 
job  of  the  two—* the  harder  fighting  and  the  greater  savsiig. 
The  wretches !  onlj  to  think  that  they  a«e  t#  have «  barW 
cuci  while  we  are  compelled  to  eat-— Tom,  what  aie  w^oohh 
pelled  to  eat  1 — what  have  jon  got  for  dinner,  to-day,  eU  fcl 
low  V 

Tom  reappeared  in  season  to  answer. 

'<  Wha'  for  dinner  1  Qnh  1  Hab  some  tripe,  eahi  and  h  m^ 
ny,  and  bile  aeoms." 

"  Tripe,  hommony,  and  boiled  ae<»ii8 !  And  they  to  blnre  a 
barbecue !  Boast  b'eef —  a  whole  ox — Btall*fed,  no  doubt  !— 
and  a  puncheon  of  Jamaica !  Ah !  Husiphriee,  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  none  of  us  can  solve.  There  seems  to  be  soxjO- 
thing  unreasonable  in  this  partial  distribotion  of  the  gifts  of 
Providence.  H^s  a  tory  a  better  stomach  than  a  {lalriot  t  Is 
'  his  taste  more  lefined  and  intellectuall  Does  .ke  need  mora 
fuel  for  his  furnace  ?  Are  his  nervous  energies  more-eichauiit* 
ing !  Are  his  virtues  higher  f  Has  he  the  rigkt  of  the  poHti- 
cal  argument  ?  In  other  words,  ought  we  to  prefer  Geofge  the 
Third  to  the  Continental  Congress,  for  that  is  die  questioa 
that  natixrary  occurs  to  us  when  we  find  the  tones  better  sup- 
plied with  the  creature  comforts  than  ourselves.-' 

**  Well,  Porgy,  that's  certainly  a  new  view  of  the  ease." 

"  Truly ;  but  I  see  how  it's  to  be  answered,  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  principle.  The  rascals  have  the  good  things.  Bill ;  but 
shall  they  be  allowed  to  keep  'em  ?  That's  the  question.  Oa 
the  contrary,  they  are  but  so  many  agents  of  Providence,  in 
gathering  and  getting  ready  the  feast  for  us..  We  shall  spoil 
the  Egyptians,  Bill;  we  shall  be  able  to  come  upon^them?*** 
shall  we  not? — before  thoy  shall  have  touched  the  meat.  I 
like  vastly  to  take  a  first  cut  at  a  barbecue.  The  nice, gravy 
is  then  delicious.  After  a  dozen  slashes  have  been  made  ia.it, 
it  imbibes  a  smoky  flavor  which  I  do  not  relish.  We  must 
come  upon  them,  Bill,  when  everything's  ready,  but  before 
they  have  made  the  first  cut." 

"  Bight !  but  Pm  afraid  youUI  not  be  in  time  for  the  cut^  lieu- 
tenant," said  Hu^mpliries  gravely. 

**  And  why  not,  pray  T' 
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^  Ah,  that  I  should  have  forgotten  the  poor  htort,  thinkiDf 
of  Ae'bwbeetie.    Tom,  how's  Naboh  nomV 

TMk  abook  hii  head  deplovahly. 

'^Ah!  well,  I  m^pese  I  shall  have  to  lose  him.  I  mail 
leave  him  with  yomr  Saiitee  joekej^  Bill,  and  see  what  he  caa 
do  for  him.  But  le  that  harbecaie  HI  go  1 .  FlatI  I'H  boi^ 
DOT  the  nlig  of  that  old  Oeman  that's  siek«^old " 

**  Featbaer !  Well,  he'U  eanrj  you  safe  enough  3  it  will  he 
ftar  tiie  toriei  to  say  if >  he  will  bring  you  baek.  But  what's 
ihUI— bar 

H«mphries  started  as  the  two  approached  the  little  hollow 
in  whieh  Tom  earned  on  his  preparations  for  thiB  hnmbio  meal 
ef  die  sqnad  for  which  he  ptOTsided.  The  troopet  seized  a 
life  that  stood  against  a  tree  beside  him,  and  lifled  it  instan- 
tateeonsly  to  his  eye.  The  mnszle  of  it  rested  upon  tl;e 
st;range  dog  that  bnrrowed  amid  the  oBFal  strewn  dbont  th3 
plaeei  nntiotieed  by  the  b«^  cooJt  who  pnryeyed  for  him 
Porgy  was  about  to  declare  his  .wt>nderment  at  the  sadden 
ferocity  of  mood  exhibited  by  his  oompanion,  when,  motioning 
him- to  be  !  silent,  the  trooper  lowered  the  weapon,  and  called 
to  John  Davis,  who  was  a]^oaching  ai  a  little  distanee. 

<*  Davis,"  said  he,  as  the  other  came  near,  ^de  yon  know 
that  dog  r 

'*  I  think  I  do;  bat  where  IVe  seen  him  I  can't  say.  I'm 
sure  I  kn^w  him." 

*' Is  it  pos^blet"  exclaimed  Hamphries,  somewhat  impa* 
tieutly,  **  that  yon  should  any  of  yon  fail  to  remember  the 
htatel    What  do  yofii  say,  Tom  ?    Don't  you  know  the  dog  T 

This  was  addressed  to  the  negro  in  tones  that  startled  him. 
-  He  faoe  isberty  familiar  to  me,  Massa  BiU,"  retorned  Tdm 
after  a  paase»  in  which  he-  seemed  t^  study  the  matter  with 
grave  severity ;  "he  face  is  berry  familiar  to  me^  ^cepl  he  a'n'l 
bin  wash  'em  moch.  But  I  loss  de  recollection  ob  de  name 
foi  ebber.' 

''But  why  the  devil,"  quoth  Porgy,  »' should  1;hat  dirty- 
Waking  beast  so  much  interest  yon  }  Positively,  you  are  all 
iB4kstaw.aadaweat"  t 
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''  Aad  well  I  mey  be  if  all's  true  that  I  enfwtt.    Fm  a 

'<  A  marked  man  1  jnm  dT^anring  I    What^do  yxm  tnoiftil^ 

"  I  can  not  be  mistaken,  Porgy.    That  id  die  oknr  <tf  MoAer 

Bbnay  —  €(oggle^i  adoiher-^aiid  tbe  blear^^ed  nweaUntbit 

ba,»e«BiL  nowvia  Uni  very  neigkbothoedc" 

^  Db  you  tbihk  so,  BOH"  demanded  DaviA    > 

" Think  00 1   IIlbow  H,  tf  I  kttoir  tbe  dt>g.    If  that  ie  *• 

Mbtte  bfiite/Blonay'B  here'-* at  hind^-^in  Miis  Twy  swioip; 

aW 've  as*  huated !   I'sm bunted !    "Db^iiasoart lentny  trali« 

He  seeks  my  life."  il 

This  was  a  setions  siigipeaHoii,  the  ivpdrtawoe  el  whidi  niras 

instancy  feit  by  aH  the  gvoupu    If  aacb  »a  seont  as  Blensiy 

wecre  rer  lly  on  the  trail  of  Hnmpfcriety  tb«rewaa  not  a  moirtent 

in  wuAcb  his  Mfe  was  secure.     There  was  bo  path  wbioh  %m 

or  Id   pnrsbe  in  aafety ;   every  biish  might  gire  forth  tlM 

oa)]0t«  c^very  tree-top,  or  liollewi  or  golley,  or  buy,  or  swamp^^ 

bordeu,  send /forth  its  sudden  messenger  of  death.    The  ansei!* 

sin  iift  tbe  soont,  and  on  traH,  presents  to  tbe  hnagiaatiovof 

tbe  woodman  aa  complete  an  idea  of  danger  and  terrof  as  H 

belongs  to  die  human  mind  to  eeneeive.     Bat  Hnmpiifiee*' 

UDUf  b  rendered  vety  aorions  by  his  oonjecttnres,  was  net  ap« 

.  paired,  or  deprived  by  his  appreheneions  of  the  ^st  attributes 

of  manhood  —  thought  and  decision. 

^  We  are  bmiled*"  he  continued,  afber  closely  scratinlatng 
the  dog,  "  I  am  now  sure  of  it.  Gk>ggle's  in  tUs  rtry  ^laee. 
and  the  bead  of  his  rifle,  no  doubt  ranging,  somebnndred  }^aVds 
off,  np6ii  some  one  of  this  party.  Biit  don't  k^ok  tip  di 
atonnd,"  said  be  ^ickly,  seeing  that  bis  connpantbn^  Wefe 
about  to  let  their  eyes  and  gtestores  betray  tbeir  eurloslty. 
^Do  not  look,  or  start,  ot  seem  curious.-  If  he  be  here,  as  I 
taelieve^  we  mast  not  suffsr  him  to  suppose  that  bia  pvesenoe  Is 
suspected.  We  must  play  a  scout-game  widi  the  pascal ;  while 
wtt  are  all  >  here  together,  be  will -scarcely 'trouble  'one  of  «§. 
He  will  watch  his  opportunity  to  find  me  alone,  fori  am  rnHMt 
that  I  am  ihe  one  he  seeks.**  ' 

<  ^<Bat/'  said  Poigy,' "  evenr.if  this  be  the  vascnf s  d^,  Attd^ 
it  has  a  sufficiently  rascally  look  to  be  ae^  why  ebollM'' *«» 
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y9i^.  4ie^..iiMi8loT  to   U  ycttieotl     TIia  brttf  ,in»7  bw#i 
etorafedf''  ,.:/..,. 

./'fip.l  such  aorei^tiure  ni^y^f  stmya.  He  cM't  do;;vitlHM»li 
bia  lnM^ar.  He  ^  i^  pf^  of  him.  Bat  let  ii»  Bee»  nowaiif.  the 
eninuj.,  om^  hp  ma4e  to  aeeli  bis  meal^eq*    "  T^m  I"*^t»  tfae» 

Tj9Qi,ba4  |i>el9^  U^ienii^g  cvi^tly.  He  anawiBiped  prowf tly.^ 
Tb^  icig,  |ii»eiuiwM>e,  vitb  bi«-  Df>^  ebput  the  fire4«  bed  betw- 
9i{?)^9fitup,b<^ne9  end  a^repii-r-  the  xe^^oentA  x>f  .the  feest. 

/'  Tom»hit  th^  doge.«mert9tf;okeBuddeiil7.wHb  y^ur  atiok*-*^ 
e.bk>.w  not  to  h^rt  him  inacb»  bat  to  scare  himt,  eud  loeke  hi» 
r^m.  J^ywL,  SevU«  fnove  to  the  edge  Qf  the  cr^ftefct  eod  .wAl(Pb 
l|^.,w^)..m^  be  T1M14.. ,  If  he,  leeks  e  9ieftter».be  wiUdPdgft 
about  the  island.  If  he  has  left  him  anywhere  about,  be>  wiU 
iiuke  c#  i^.'tbat  iirealiH^  Then  ^ei  aheU^ac^  wiyat  iw4ei  to 
t^i  Itedn  .^Mi^  ba}£^*doMn  <^  ue  on  h)s  tiiaek,  ^e?  AQi|)r.  leakft 
9})t jto  rf^ss  Ims  path,  eM  ciiit  him  off  f^eoi,  escape.  Keep^  f^mii 
iQfl^s^bwtjoa,  Davis.*'  i 

.  JPi^vj^  pvfM^eeded.in  one  diroctien»  Two  other  pefsona  we»e 
df^^^^tetfc^b^dqpietly  .to  place  themselves,  i^  ^etch  uppn  otbeft 
pa^pfjtbe  island  overlooking  theawaiep*  Hump^ieshimt 
ff4{..pr^pai;ed  tadash.forwiard  in  e  tbird  dkectieeii  ctqvjdiBtMil 
fyen^,  tiie^e*  TQUk*  ka  the  meanwbUcfi  wi|b  a  stick  ooneeakid 
l^^dund  bifPt  wasfliidliog  fovward  to  arpeaper  aeqitaiiitaace  with 
4^e  flpg|.ivb<^nasus|iicioiis  fof  thadesii^  npen  him.  end  9ree4^ 
^.fi>odt.wea'8tiU  bueyi  !i¥itk  nose.piyieg.  into.pets»f>ens,(eiiA 
kettles.  All  the  parties  were  prepared,  and  Humphrien  gew^ 
e.s^gi;»>  to^Tom  to  proceed*  as  soon  aapossiblek  to  his  pari  of  the 
y^sJ(fiAnT)ai?yce,  Tbe  i^egro^weljctied  has  <>ppor;tiiniljs>  and>  seen 
ilfteivwith.ri^t gpod  will, be  laid  ftheflailoireB  tbe/baekoftile 
obtinieive  eniaeal.  At  the  smfeurt  eiid.Qiieel|»eeted  salptatidnM 
4ie  dog,  with.,  a  jell,  darted  bfck  bowling  into  the  ewMop ; 
t$Jk^Qg»  |M  Huxephriee  had  ealeidated>  the  very  route  over  whidif . 
h^  qeme^  aad  toward  ihe  spot  where  ke  bad  left  his  master* 
9iiiliphries»  and  the  companiona  wbom.be  bad  selected^  et 
oiuse  .desbed  off  in  pursnit 

i„9i4MP)4>9e^.  was  net  to  be  caegbt  nafipiqgi  He  h^oMi 
^l^  IMint./iic.a  saoat'*^ indeed*  it  was  bis  only  vumt^^ktk 
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never  trusted  himself 'within  siirell  ftnd  sbaiid  of  aA  eneujr^ 
camp,  without  keeping  his  wita  well  about  him.  fie  li'a^ 
narked  well  the  paJrty  on  the  Ishtod ;  had  seen  the  moveiiient 
of  Humphries  toward  the  dog ;  beheld  his  riflfl  upKfted,  and 
pointed  for  a  moment  at  the  head  iff  the  animal;  and  readily 
divined  the  motives  which  induced  his  enemy  to  forbear  shoot^ 
ing  kin,  and  which  finally  led  to  Hie  movement  which  had  been 
subsequently  conceived  and  acited  tfpoit.  The  great  decret  in 
stratagem  is  to  give  your  enemy  credit  fbir'  an  ingetiuky  and 
enteq^rise  which-  are  at  least  equal  to  your  own.  Biefiay  had 
Madily  eencerved  the  plan  which  he  himself  w6iild  pursue  ill 
a  situation  such  as  that  of  Humphries.  He  acted  accordingly, 
felt  his  own  danger,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  achange  a^ 
gtottnd* 

Leaving  the  advanced  t>osition  from  which  he  bad  vatehed 
tira  eampf  and  running  in  a'Straight  line  about  fifty  yards  above, 
he  tben  tdmed  suddenly  about  and  k^pt  a  fbk'Ward  course  in 
the  direction  of  the  spot  at  which  be  had  first  entered  the 
fwamp.  But  he  did  not  take  these  precautions  wifthottt  e^e 
doubts  of  their  adequacy  to  his  concealment.  He  muttered, 
to  himfseif»  hie  apprehensions  of  the  keen  scent  of  the  dog, 
which  he  feared  weald  too  quickly  find  out  his  track,  and  lead 
kia  pursuers  upon  it;  and,-  though  he  doubted  not  that  he 
should  be  aUe  to  get  out  of  the  swamp  before  any  of  thoae 
after  him,  he  was  yet  fWiy  aware  of  the  utter  impossibflity  of 
escaping  them  on  the  highn>ad,  should  any  of  them  mount  in 
pursuit. 

Though  a  hatdy  and  fast  animal,  his  pony  was  qtnte-too 
small  to  oveMomie  space  very  rapidly ;  and  tlie  determinatlMi 
of  Blotti^  wafi  soon  made,  if  he  corid  mislead  the  dog,  to  ecpek 
a  hiding-place  in  the  awanip,  'which,  fkx)m^it8  great  extent  and 
impervious  density  in  ^many  places,  he  knew  i^nM  eonceid 
hhn,  fbr  a  time,  from  any  force  which  the  partisans  might-send. 
He  hurried  on,  therefore,  taking  :the  water  at  every  oppof^ 
tonity,  and  leaving  as  infrequent  a  track  as  possible  behind 
him.  But  he  fled  in  vain  from  the  sagacious  >and  true  seent  of 
his  dog*  From  plaee  to  place,  tme  in  crery  ehange>  the  itor 
iMpt  on  after  him,  giving  forth,  as  he  ^9i,  an  oceasiotoal  y«l|i 
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^  diMatiflfftctioii  or  cbagrin,  m  mueh  pTOlmblj  mi  aeeoval  ofi 
A*  bcoiittg  he  had  received  «a  fkom  not  findsngi  .kb  maelecw 

^  AArat  lie  pup-^^ere'e  no  lonng^  Um.  Now^tf  Ihad  Wf 
band  on  hhn,  I  sheuld  knifb  ham*  and  that's  the  ovlj  wmy* 
fle'll  bring  'enton  me^  at  laj*,  ef  I.donV 
•  Tke- half-breed  thoe  mattered^  ah  the  hark  of  the  d<^  on  tfie 
new  tvaiiwhieh  he  had  made*  attested- -the  enoeeee  with  whidi 
b»  pnnned  him.  Blonaj  soee  i^on  a  Btnmf^iand  dietinetlff 
beheld,  the  head  of  fiwnphriefl,  risingi  above  a  iallen  hig;  the 
]3ro|»r3etOB  of  it>  led  and  exeited  by  the  cries  of  the  dog,  piiee* 
fling  Ibvwavd  .with  eni-prising  energy,  though  etill  at  a  con'» 
nderable  distance  behind.  Blonay  murimired  to  hiuMelf,  aa 
he  watched  his  enemy : — 

''I  eaik  hit  him  now— it's  not  two  hundred  yeide,  and  IVe 
icu  a  smallev  mai^  than  that  so  fkr,  befinre  now/' 

Jjul,  as  he  spoke»  he  lifted  hie  rifie«,ieeeked  it,  and  raised  it 
te  hiaeye,  where  itrested  foriaie^  «eee(nds;  bnt  Bbwphrfea 
was  now  covered  by  n  tree.  The  dog  came  en,  and  Blonay 
dktingniriied  th6  vcdees  of  ^k%  pnrsnMra,  ^nd  that  of  Humphries 
in'partienlav,  ni^;ing.tbe  chase  with  words* of  eneonmgementr 
Unseen  himself,  he  now  took  a  oei|ain  aim  at.  the  head  of  the 
Isentenant;  ane4her  moment  and' ho'mnsi  have  fired;  bnt»  jost 
th^n»  he  beheld  tho'fignre.of  DaTiafpressiAg  throngh  the  brash^ 
at'JL  point:  higher,  np  than  th(a  rest,  and  seemingly  bent  en 
making  aeiieuitf  which  would  enable  him  to  get  between  theii 
present  position  and  the  fngitivci's  only  ontlet; 

To  mmky  kill  hSsMctim,' and  to  mn  the  risk  of  perishing 
himMf,  was  not  the  desire  of  the  half-breed.  His  Indian 
bleed  Jjook  its  vengeanoii  on<  safer  terme.  i  He  slowly  nnoooked 
the  rifle,  let  it  fall  from  his  shoulder,  and  enee  more  set  off  in 
flight,  taking  new  a  coune  parallel  wilik  that  which  he  beheld 
Jiohn  Dairis  pnrsUkig*  His  object  was  to  reach  the  same  point ; 
and  he  eoold  only  do  so,  in  goe4  time  to  escape,  by  keeping 
t|ie  direct  toute  upon  whieh  he  now  fbnnd  himself. 

At  this  moment  his  dog  came  up  with  hun.  He  was  about 
to  plnnge  into*  a  puddle  of  mixed  mire>  and  water.  The  £aitli» 
id  inimalt  nneonseious  of  the  danger  in  which  he  had  involyei 
his  master,  now  leaped  fondly  upon  him*;  testifying  Ua  jogr^a* 


iilidfaig'  hko  ihy  waiitonlj  yelpiag  at  tiw  IrigheaO  pltcfa  «f  lil*^ 
voieet  aid  a8Bmliii|^  hha  with  the  noat  unoomb  bareafMrW^idL* 
adfied  to  :hiB  annojaneei  hj  knpediag  kia  iigfit.  Hit  datoota 
ato  gniflad  Ae  prarBu^ra  upo»  the  true  pa4h  of  tika  lagitiva» 
and  would  continne  to  ipiida  thean.  TKe  moatanl  waa  Mi  af 
peHl,  and  evaaydbiiig  depatidad  upon  hia  daoiBiaa.  Tbe^sa^age 
aiid  =  ready  niaod  of  the  ludf^-broed  iKd  not  loo|^  delay  u  a- 
miiDeni  of  rodi  jMoeMitor.  guttering  to  Umsatf,  in  few  worda, 
hia  cbagiin,  he  grasped  the  dog  finbly  by  the  baahof  his  nadh, 
aadk  as  the  akin  was  tightly  drawn  upon  ihe  throat,  wUk  a 
(foiok  moTemeat  of  hia  hand  he  paased  the  been  Mmda  af  hia 
kaifa  bat  onoa  over  it>  and  tknut  tha  body  hutk  him  in  the 
oose. 

•  .Withia  siagla  ei^  and  a  brief  stroggleY  the  animsl  lay  dew 
in  the  path  of  the  pufsneia.  Hnnriedly  sendiag  the  knife  baeL 
itite  its  sheath^  the  anrage  resomed  the  lifle  whiak,  whiia  he 
slaw  the  dog^  he  had  leaned  againdt  a  ^preas  i  and,  ae^ningl^ 
without  ewnpnnction,  hesraidi  aetilMward* 

His  flight  was  noiwfejp  kasdesp^ate*  sinee  his  poMaawhaft* 
no  longer  tha  keen,  fnonltite  «f  the  dog  to  aoent-fe*  than  (ha 
path,  and  Us  elamarsns  yelp  to  guide  tkem  upon  it  i  and,  witU 
a  niora  perfeet  staadiaess,  Blonay  pnsked  onward  <nnttt  hn 
giinad  a  smallt  though  limpeaat^able  cane^^raka*  Thia  hn 
aoan  rounded,  and  it  new  l«f  between  him  and  his  enenteli^ 
Taking  to  the  water  whenever  it  came  in  hia  way>  bei  left  hnb 
few  traces  of  his  louta  behind  him ;  and  to  find  theae,  at  iatarH 
19d%  ni.eessar3y  impeded  .the  pussnera  When,  at  length,  they 
leanhed  the  pond  in  which  lie  had.  slain  his  dog,  and  beheld.' 
i3k%  body  of  their  giide  before  them,  they  saw  that  the  pnranlt 
was  almost  hopeless^ 

**  Look  here  1*'  exolaomed  Hnmphsaas  to.  the  matr  as .  tkeyt 
severally  came,  up  to  the  spot.  **  Look  hi^.l-tha  skunk,  yen- 
ae^  has  been  mighty  bard  pnshedv  and  can^  be  hm  off;  hut 
there's  no  great  chance  of  finding,  bini  noWi  It's  like  hunting* 
after  a  needlkin  a  haystack.  Sot  long  as  we  had  the:  dag  there 
win  aomcthing  to  go  by»  for  the  beast  weuk^  find  hia  massif 
tfureugh  thiok  atid  thin,  and  we  sboald  have  got.  up.  with  hW 
tiaas  iMT  other.    Goggle  knew  that;  aad  hals, jdana.thiBl 
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only  thing  that  could  have  saved  him.  He's  a  aeoat  among  a 
thoasand — that  same  (Joggle;  and  no  money,  if  we  had  it» 
ought  to  be  stinted  to  get  him  on  our  side.  But  he  knows  the 
difference  between  guineas  and  continental  paper;  and,  so 
long  as  Proctor  pays  &im  well  with  the  one,  he'd  be  a  mightj 
fool,  being  what  he  is,  to  bother  himself  about  the  other." 

At  that  moment  tb^  ^riU  fopu^s  of  the  trumpet  came  to 
them  from  the  camp,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  as  it  com- 
manded their  presence^pr  other  ^ties« 

** There's  the  trumpet,  boys;  we  must  put  back.  We  can't 
wUff^,  Uf  bfltber.  any  longer  with  a  single  jnssi^  and-  so  liMe 
chanoe,  too»  of -our  catohing  him.  We've  got  other  work.  The 
geniecali  you  must  know,  is  getting  rettdy  for  a  brash  with  the 
tones;  and  we  have  pennission  to  liek-tken  well  tonnorrov 
at  Sinkler's  AUadow.  If  we  do  we  ehaU  lill  get  rich ;  fdt 
Barsfield,  they  ^ay,  is  to  meet  them  tWre  with  a  grand  supply 
of  shoes  and  bhinkets,  muskets  and  bwerds^  and  a  sthonsfyid 
other  matteiB  besides,  which  they've  get  and.  we  want  Wd 
must  get  back  at- once;  and  yet,  boys»  it  goes  against  me io 
leave  this  soeimdrel  in  the  swamp." 

'BfU  these  they  were  compelled  to  leave  him  in  perfeel 
security.  The  half-fareed  reached  his  pony,  which  he  mennted 
at  once  and  proceeded  on  his  return.  He  bad  no  reason  to  be 
dissatiafi<»d  with  events.  He  had  traekedhia  enemy,  though 
his  vengeance  waa  still  unsatisfied;  he  had  found  out  the 
secret  pess  to  the  rebel  campi  and  he  estimated  highly  the 
value  of  the  disoovery. 
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Ttlfe  GAME   AFOOT.  ' 

Tbb  stfrrkig  tones  of  th«  trumpet,  a  long^and  lively  ]^1, 
BMOnnded  through  the  Bwamp.  Its  suintiioiis  was  never  un- 
heeded by  the  nen  of  Marion.  Thej  gathered  on  all  hands^ 
and  from  eveiy  garter  of  its  comprehensive  recesses.  Froni 
the  hammock  whek«  ^ey  slept,  horn  the  lakelet  where  they 
fishedf  from  the  green  where  they  leaped  the  frog,  hurled  the 
bar,  or  wrestled  in  enralous  sport,  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  full 
KA'  and  oonseious  strength.  They  were  soon  thick  around  the 
person  of  the  partisan,  and  nothing  for  some  time  could  be 
heard  but  the  busy  hum,  the  mingling  voices  of  the  crowd,  in 
ill  the  confiMion  -ot  that  sort  of  preparatiti^n  and  bustle  which 
nsnally  precedes  the  long  march  and  anticipitted  conflict. 

Bat  the  quick,  sharp,  yet  low  tones  of  the  '*  swamp-fbit"* 
soon  reduced  to  silence  the  commotion,  and  brought  to  fym- 
metry  and  order  all  that  was  confbsion  befi^re.  His  words 
were  powerful,  as  lliey  were  uttered  in  a  voi^e  of  unquestidii- 
able  command,  and  with  that  unhesitating  deeisioft- which,  as 
it  compels  respect  from  the  foe,  is  always  sure  to  secure  con- 
fidence in  the  follower.  Strange  that,  in  domestic  life,  and  in 
moments  of  irresponsible  and  unexciting  calm,  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a  halting  and  ungraceful  hesitation  of  manner, 
which  materially  took  from  the  dignity  of  his  deportment,  it 
was  far  otherwise  when  he  came  to  command  and  in  the  hour 
of  collision.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  elasticity  of  character^ 
which  was  never  so  apparent  as  when  in  the  time  of  danger. 
At  such  periods  there  was  a  lively  play  of  expression  in  his 
countenance,  denoting  a  cool  and  fearless  spirit.  His  manner 
now  was  marked  by  this  elasticity ;  and,  instead  of  anticipated 
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battle»  one  mif^t  lia^a  iiMiyiwwT  thftl  he  w«s  abo«t  to  pvoiniM 
to  his  men  the  relaxation  and  the  delights  of  a  festinral.  B«l 
tke  sagacious  anong  thevi  knew  better.  Tkty  had  seen 
him  drinking  vinegar  and  water — hia  favorite  bevef  ago  ■  m 
gMtttet  qnanibies.  than  nsnal ;  and  they  knew,  from  old  ex- 
perience* that. a  tapid  marsh  and  a  fierce  struggle  mre  a4 
hand. 

^'Well,  gentlemen/'  said  Maimu  seeing  his  offioers  and 
fiiVortte  men  aQ  aroundhim;  *^  if  ^rein  are  as  tired  of  the  swamp 
as  I  am,  jonwUl  rcgoiee'  at  the  news  I  bring  jon.  We  as<e 
now  toleaye  it" 

"  Whither  now,  general  1"  asked  Horrjrv 

''Ah,  that  indeed^  as  the  question.  Wet  nmsfe  leaTo  it  fint 
That,  gentlemen,  is  the  requisition  of  ovr  bld.finend  Oaplain 
BaisfcM,.of  hia  majesty's  loyaliats,  who  is  tnow  mustering  in 
fosse  aronnd  us.  He  has  instmetions  to  set  dog  upon  dog,  and 
hnnt  ns  out  with  oar  hounds  of  neighbors— tUe  tones.  It  is 
for  fOKL  to  say  whether  we  AbXL  stand  and  wait  ihesr  <0Bf>iny 
or  give  them  .theJrouUe  of  hunting  the  enptj  swnmp  afteriaa 
I  am  for  leaving-them.  the  groimd,:and  looking  out  for  otter 
qnaftenand  a  better  business." 

Ones  of  ^'Noi  no-^liarf;  us  meei  thm-^Iet  ni  not  %-  ftom 
any  tory  !"  were  heard  on  aUr  hands;  and.  Horry,  Singleton^ 
aand  sanMhoy  ■otheis- of  the  most  forvored  ofieers^  seriously  intei^ 
posed  wkh  suggestions  of  their'  ittreiigth*  and  the  ability  iuid 
willingness  of  the  .men  to  ight  The  partisan  smiled  pleas* 
antly  as  he  listened  to  their  suggestions." 

]  «f  Yon  ndstoke  me  somewhat^  gentlemen,'^'  waahis  quiet  and 
generai  xepfy ;  ^*  yon  ndslake  me  sauch ;  and  I  rejoioe  that  yon 
do  JO,  as  I  am  now  so  much  the  better  satisfied  that  your  views 
•nd  foelings  aeeord  with  my  own.  To  leave-  the  swamp  does 
not  mean  to  fly  firom  the  enemy.  Oh,  noi  I  propose,  on  die 
eontrary^  Aat  we  should  leave  the  swamp  in  order  to  seek  the 
enemy  befove  he  shidl  be  altogether  ready  for  us.  Why  should 
we  wait  until  he  has  brought  his  men  together}'— why  wait 
until  the-  tones  inm  WaeeanMnr  come > in  to*  sw«H  the  nnmber 
ef  onr  own  raseais  from  Williamsbuxg  t-^and  why,  of  all  things, 
vait  imlil  Oaptain  Barsfield  brings  his  baggage-^agena  w¥k 
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tmpfXw  U  glut  tk«te  grMdy  wn^bthm  who  dtyeofc  iihemt    I 
ie«  no  neaten  for  thk." 

•  ^Nd»  no,  f^AeraV  inm  the  tefpottse;  ^we  ase  twidy  fittr 
llieiB-^w^  need  ii0t  waif 

.  <'  Very  wellt  gentlemen^  as  yen  Bay^^wa  seed  not  mwitt 
aiid«  Biq[>poniig  that  laoh  would  hm  your  detemiiMlioBi  I  have 
already  completed  my  arrangements  for  departure.  We.  akall 
nuare  off  with  midnight ;  aad  ft  iai  «Lpeoled,  gendemen^  tiiat 
f  oa  ae  speed  in  year  duties  ss  to  sniEnr  ne  May  aiftsr  that 
period. in  yoipr  dejpartiire.  Oeknel  Heny  will  have  hiaaqoad 
in  readiness  to  move  with  me  upon  Sinkler's  meadow,  where  wa 
must  take  post  hefoze  iba  teraea.  The^jrovte  and  genefal  or- 
dara  be  wall  find  in  Afs  paper;    Singleteb-^' 

The  ehief  kd  ihe  young  officer  aside* . 

"« Singletaii,  I  h«re'  spe<»al  work  for  yon,  wUeh  oalla  iur  aB 
your  aotivi^..  Taka  your  whole  eoorps  of  uflemen,  and  seleet 
your  horaask  Leava  to  Oaptain  Mehon  all  thoae  of  yoor  man 
nho  aia  sMOt  ownbraas  oxm&y  leaet  be  relied  upon.  The  dnty 
laioo  fanpoirtaot  to-  he  intrusted  ta  clumsy  fingem." 
.  Singleton  howad,  and.  Hanion  QOBtiniiad>* 

"  Proceed  up  the  river  road  to  Brooks'  adlkt  and  aeeiue  the 
datflchment  which  WatsiMa  haa  plaoed  there.  Let  none  of  them 
escape,  if  yen  oan,  to  caxvy  news  aorosa  the  rrrer.  Let  yosv 
return  be  by  daylight*  and  then  take  the  road  tewasd  Bexke* 
ley's  place,  where  Baiisfield  hasifotmd  lodgingaa  He  wiH  iMve 
te-morfow,  with  the  ann».  on  the  t cite  to  fiinlder^  meadon!.  He 
must  be  met  and  beaten  at  aU  haaards.  I  will  dospatoh  Gap* 
teisi  Melton  with  thirty  men  for  this  pnapoae;  aiidf  in  order  to 
make  certain»  as  soon  aa  you  have  surprised  the  geard  at 
Brooks',  yon  wiU  push  down  toward  Berkeley's,  Kaddipah,  ov 
in  whatever  qoavtor  Barbfield  may  go.  MeltoB  pvohably  will 
do  the  baaineas;.  bat«  as  it  will  be  in  jrov  subsefnent  voutei 
you  may  as  well  prepare  to  oo-opeeato  with  him*  riionld  yoe 
be  in  season.  We  mnst  keqp  Baxsfteld  from  joining  those  te» 
ries»  upon  whom  I  shall  aiest.  probably  fall,  by  tnid-^ay*.  Tosi 
nay  Aad  thifce.  somewhat  diffieelt  matter,  aa  BamfteU  fighte 
well,  .and  ia  aoitiethiag  of  e  soldier.  Yon  most  sweprise  him  i£ 
jam  aaik    TUadMiek y^  will  proceed  to. sceaa^ ^P**  >m4 


^fith:M>inMii  TflpMRtj  Bt  eotnporto -witb  cmMIoii.  Tb^MiMifs 
liritig'iiia  word  of  a  corps  in  tliatt  <(ti*rier,  wbieli  can  be  no  other 
IkanTartetbn's.  Thki  flcraw4,too,  cdmeB  frovn  that  dear  old 
g#ann3r»  Mother  Bym,  irho  lites  near  Hon&'i'Oofiier.  Hev 
i^hafe  the  good '  old  ereatuM  gays  ;-^ 

.  '^  <  DAWt  OfN'Mt  I  Tbere^s  a  power  c^  red-<oa«r  ^t.^wne 
doMb-.hj  .the  baeklaae  mlo  ^rbur  -partsi  and  tbr^  dalell  that 
it's  arter  yon  they're  gnine.  They're  dressed  mighty  £ne,  and 
ha«  ajwiapef  gans  arid  hovsee*  and  as  m«eh  proTunons  as. the 
waigens  can  tote4  I  sMikes  bold  to  tell  yon  this,  gin'Tal>  that 
yoa  may  smile  fheM>  hip  aad  thigh>  even  as  the  Israelites 
smole  thei  bloody  Philistianb  in  the  blessed  booAc.  And  so^rne 
nevef  dare  giin'ral,i.froni  yonr  sarvantlo  eemniaad> 

"^  *  BirrST  DvsoN. 

'f  N.  B.— !Don't  yon  pay  the  barer,  gin'ra!,  for  he's  owing 
Itaie  a  power  of  money,  and  he's  agiieed  with  me  that  what  I 
gives  htm  fbr  gnine  down  to  yon  is  to  come  ont  of  what  he 
owes  me.  He's  a  good  man  enough,  and  is  no  tbry,  bnt  he 
aTn't  qnite  giveti  to  speaking  the  tmth  always ;  and  Pm  sotry 
to  ten  yon,  ^'ral,  that,  in  spite  of  all  I  says  to  him,  he  don't  | 
mend  a  bit  ***B:D/ 

^<^ite  a  <ihai«cteristic  epistle,  Singleton,  and  ttom  as  true 
a  patriot  a$  ever  lived --^'febiit  same  old  Betsy  Dyson.  These 
tiN>opB  nnst  be  Tatleton's,  and  I  deiiA>t  not  that  he-movee  with 
the  entire  legion.  He  has' pledged  himself  to  Ooin>widlis  to 
fbrae  me  lo  a  fight,  and  he  comes  to  redeem  fats  pledge.  This 
we  nin0t  avoid,  and  we  mnst  -therefore  hnny  to  pnt  tliese  briee 
out  of  the  way  before  they  can  eo-operaite  with  the  legion,  f 
w411  seei;e  them.  When  y<m  have  done  with  Barsfield,  sbonld 
M<Slton  net  have  itttidt  before  yon  reach  hhii>  yon  wiB  take 
the  npper  track  until  you  find  T-arleton*  Bat  y^ou  are  to  risk 
Aothkig:  we  can  net  hope  te%htkim,  even  with  onr  whole 
ptesent  force,  and  yon  mnst  risk  nothing  with  your  little  squad. 
¥oa  m«st  otAy  bang  about  him,  secure  intelligence  of  all  his 
Movements,  and,  where  opportunities  ocear,  obstniot  his  steps, 
md  cat  off  sack  of  his  detaohmeiits  as  ceiae  withki  yenr  revek 
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Twi  can  wotryA^  adTaiioe>  and  ihrow/dieiD  baek  upon  iIm 
foot»  for  their  hor0^  will  not  hold  a  leg  with  the  meanest  of 
jwjtr  troop.  We  want  time*  and  this  will  give  it  to  as :  and 
none  of  theie  riftka  should  be^iiken  nnlefs  70a  enotfnnterthe 
legioD  before  sunset  to-morroyr.  After  that,  yon  are  simply  te 
watch  and  report  their  movements.  Should  I  succeed  in  the 
attack  ai  Shskler^sto^momiw,  yen  will  find  me  at  the  feny  at 
midnight  Should  yon  not,  ti^  it  as  a  proof  of  my  falhnpe» 
and  look  for  me  at  Snow's  island." 

A  few  other  minor  suggestions  completed  flingleton^  com- 
mission ;  and  Marion  ^proceeded,  in  like  mantfer,  to  detail  to 
every  offcer,  intrusted  with  command,  the  duties  which  were 
before  him.  With  Colonel  Hoiry's  aqnad,  he  look  to  himself 
the  task  of  renting  ihe  tones  at  flinkler's  meadow.  Twenty 
men,  under  Captain  James,  he  despatched  to  waylay  the  road 
leading  fieom  Waccamaw,  over  which  MotfaoD  ismi^l  body  of 
tones  was<  expected  to  pass;  apd,  this  done,  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  devoted  by  all  parties  to  preparations  for  the  mova- 
ment  of  the  night 

Promptness  was  om^  of  the  first  principles  in  Marion's  war- 
fare. With  the  appr<{aoli  of  evening,  the  several  corps  pr^ 
pared  for  their  departure.  Saddles  were  taken  from  the  treeSv 
on  whose  branches  they  had  hung  suspended  all  around  the 
eamp;  steeds  were  broni^t  fcvtrard  friom  the  little  recesses 
whete  they  browsed  upon  the  lujouciant  cane-tops;  swoida 
WAved  in  the  declining  iSUBset;  bugles  sounded  from- each  se» 
lected-  station,  where  Jl  had  be^a  the  habit  for  the  aeveral 
sqnads  to  congregate ;  and,  as  the  sun  went  really  down  behind 
the  thick  forest,  the  eamp  was  soon  dear/of  all  the  aotivei  lift 
which  ii  possessed  before.  All  who  were  able  were  away  on 
their  several  duties ;  and  but  a  few,  the  invalids  and  superui^ 
meraiiea  alone,  remained  to  take  charge  ef  themselves  and  the 
fhrnitore  of  the  eneampment 

Omr  fat  friend,  Lieutetiant  Porgy^  had  a  nanow  chance  of 
being  left..  Were  we  to  consider  his  bulk  simply «  he.  might 
hiave  been  classed 'with  those  whom  Marion  spoke  of  as  quite 
tee  "  cumbrous''  for  movement  But  his  energy  and  impube 
wiew.  more  than  a  match  for  his  bulL    Still,  the  .best  wiU  a«i 
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■bUod  are  not  pr<M»f  agahiflt  tbe  clee^eM  <if  fate ;  and  wliile  Marion 
waa  yet  giving^  his  ordera,  Tom  roportled  to  hia  maater  the  death 
Mikm  hovse  Nabob.  The  epicove  waa  for  a  moment  oireroome. 
He  pxoeeeded»  however,  with  eommendable  proavptneaty  to 
^hat  waa  atyled,  par  ^muriaie^  the  hoepital,  where  Feiitbaer, 
tin  Gieimnn  lay  sick.-  From  him  he  proposed  to  borraw  hik 
.haase.  •  Bat,  even  while  negotiating  with  the  ei^k  man,  Tom 
entered  with  great  ontciy  and  mneh  radioing,  condnating  a 
•ergeant)  who  brongbt  with  him  a  fine  horse,  and  a  message 
frotti/ Singleton,  begging  Porgy  to  use  him  antil  a  better  steed 
aonld  be  ei^tared  from  the  e&emy.  The  animal  brought  him 
•!#aa  »«nobIe  bay,'One  of  a  pair,  and  Forgy  wais  not  the  man  to 
midarrate  a  generosity  so  unasoal  as  well  as  handsome.  Of 
aomme,  be  aoeepted  the  gift,  and  was  lavish  of  thanks.  Bnt 
lM>:sapid  <to  Humphries,  with  a  sigh:  ''A  handsome  present, 
Bill ;  our  majaPis-idie  miaa  to  do  handsome  things.  This  ia  a 
ver)^  fiile  Animal,  and  just  suits  me— *>perhapa  even  batter  than 
Habeb  ,*  bat  Nabob  was  a  sort  of  half-'brother  to  me.  Bill.  I 
rabed  the  ridiculous  beast  myself." 

Humphries  thonght  ihe  use  of  the  word  <'ridkmloiis"  father 
4Ufe  abase  of  language,  but  it  waa  ebployed  for  a  purpose**- 
waa  in  fact  designed  ta  eonoeal  a  sentiment  When,  half  an 
hear  after,  Porgy  beheld  Tom  atiietohlng  the  ridn  of  poor  Na- 
-hob  in  the  aun^  he  feK  like  eadgelling  the  negio,  whom  he 
tolled  /an  inhuman  beast 

*«  Why/'  he  asked,  fiiriausly,  **  why  did  you  skin  the  animal, 
jHMr' savage  I" 
1  ^Oh i*  maussa,  kaise  I  lub  'em  so !    Nabob  and  me  guine  to 
aleep  tt>gedder  a't^  this,  for  ebber  and  Ibr  ebbermofe." 

<Tam  waa  even,  mare  '*  an  old  soldier''  than  his  master.  Por- 
gy growled  — 

^  Same  day  that  will  be  the  scoundrel's  apology  for  skinning 
me!" 

But  we  are  not  permitted  to  linger  over  the  mere  humors  of 
mut'  pmMsans.  Let  us  leave  them  for  a  space,  apid  look  after 
the  half-breed  Biouay.  Believed  from  the  hot  pursuit  which 
had  been  urged  after  him,  he  relaxed  ia  the  rapidity  of  his 
UMyvements,  and  made  his  way  with  more  composure  out  of  the 


rBwm^^  He  Lad  aeArdaM  Jik-sB^sigF,  it  k  tew;'  -bnt  h^  UA 
.'btett  qittte  m  Mocdsflfiil  in  dMe(Mretin|»  tbe  place  of  hit  reteoBt 
§m.  Ut  noflfc  MiDgaiiie  li4p«»^«d  prediet^d.  He  had  not  m^rdty 
flee»Ua  parlicukr  foef.and  Ibund  out  hit  hifliiigft^kwe^  hu^lfe 
had  ditcbveved  >tht  plottage  It  oaetifihote  Betvtit^hawiti  titihn 
<'iiMmp*fox("  ibe  ItiKrwMdge  «f  irhifch,  he.doobted  iiot»rif(nld 
bdlig  Um  a  bandttme  rtward'fimv  Ahe  BtifeiahofficeiH  to  whtii 
tftnit&iiraa  bAooaiingi  dfeuttji  mone  and  m<veaii  6hj9et  of  •ktt- 
tUe  4MmBideniiioii.  Batitftd,.  therdfove^  wUh  iba  rtsilH  of-dHt 
expaditioii»  though  lafiwating:  the  ntaaroidable  amaiyinriMA 
ha.had  made  of  hit  dag^^hialattfriend^his  oal j  qtoipcnloii-^ 
he  at  OBoe  took 'hit  ;wa(r  back  to  ^Pkiej  Grove,"  ivhtre*  he 
hoped  to  meti . wUb  Barsfield.  It  waa  not  loag  before  he  ttood 
More  the  *%oijy,  Htho  led  him  Awmj  at  oaee  into  th«  fFtoda, 
aazioDe,  fifom  hit  idtente  hate  to  Melliehamper  to  lean- hair 
iav  th^  'half-bnted  had  hoen  snecetsM  in  hit  teafch. 

**  WoUL<  *whAA  •  have  jou-done  I  iriiat  have  yiim  aean^  Have 
7 ou  foand  itbe  trails  Bfoaay  I  Have  70a.  diteo'mftod  4he  htcKn^- 
place  of  this  reptile — these  jreptiles  %" 

'*  WeUt  tBffm,  there'^  no  aaying  for  certain,  whto  y^h're 
«pon  (hB\  trail  of  a  goiod  woodman*  fio't  everywhete,  aai 
-then.agin'heTift  nowhere.  Sometanea  he't  in  one  plaoe,  aoma- 
timet  in  another ;.  astd  tometinea  it<  a'n't  throe  minuted  diihi 
•eboe  that  he  don't thava  a  change.'  Now  (he  'twamp^fox*  it 
famous  for  drawing  stakes,  and  going  fhevA't  ■•  telling  w(heiejf 

'^TffQe;ttnier  I  knowall.  that.  Bafeit't  for  a  good  tcMit  to 
find  bim  out,  and  track  him  through  all  bis  cbangpt«  Naw^ 
what.,bA«a  jnoa  ^ote-'in  jour  seareUI  ¥iu  have  8eeaa>7t>Qr 
enemy,  b«v«  jouinot I  ..Where  hanre  you  left  him  1  and*  abot« 
aUi  have- yon  aeen  that'  ibofy-— he  whom*  of  All»othan»  I  whnld 
have  you  see  ?    What  of  Mellicbampe  V* 

*'  I.taod  faimrDiqppiiU  faat.mightyifar  odB-M-i  know'd  hinrfrom 
what  you  tell'd  me — I  can't  be  mistaken." 

"Well!"  f        .  •      .  *      > 

**  Bat,  capping  there  <8  a  nighiy  heap  of  meb  with  IterioBH^ 
more  than  A:hnndred." 

"  Impottible  i  jron  dream !"  retponded  Ike  toiy  in  i 
taaftt 
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:  ^IV»  «  g^epel  truth,  sir,  and  they  looked  quite  sprigii ;  mod 
the  trumpet  blow.ed»  and  tb^e  waft  a  great  gatbertng.  They 
Jijad.  •fise  dhAitee  ^  herte%  too-— •  some  of  the  finert  I  ever 
Uid  ey^  on.*' 

1.  ^HtLf  kuleeai  Thiamin  be  work  te  Tariotow,  who  moat 
4iom  b^  at  hand*.  Eiam  Meiakfs  Oonier  to  Bmooi?9,  thkit^ 
4Bik8^**-theiB.bere^ — he  ahoiild  be  here  to-movrow  noon,  and  I 
iMBi  hiirry^  with  the  dawn^&r  Binkler'a — yea^^oitmoBfrbe  at 

The.feory  tbna  mnttered  ta  haraelf,  and  the  liatf-biteed  duly 
ireaaiHr^d  up  evexy  «>yUable.  The  sp^akes  proeeeded  aigain, 
aiddiattii^:biaaeiqpAniai'»^    * 

"TiBwell — you  have  managed  handsomely,  Blonay ;  but 
you  have  not  yet  said  where  the  gathering  took  place.  Tell 
me  the  route  you  took,  and  give  me  a  full  description  of  the 
spot  itself,  and  all  particulars  of  your  adventure." 

But  the  half-breed,  though  exhorted  thus,  was  in  no  haste 
to  yield  any  particulars  to  Barsfield.  The  casual  reference  to 
Tarleton's  approach,  which  had  fallen  from  the  tory's  lips  in 
his  brief  soliloquy,  had  determined  Blonay  to  keep  his  secret 
for  one  who  would  most  probably  pay  him  better ;  and,  though 
he  replied  to,  he  certainly  did  not  answer,  the  question  of  his 
present  employer. 

**  Well,  now,  cappin,  there's  no  telling  how  to  find  the  place 
I  went  to.  There's  so  many  crooks  and  turns — so  many  ins 
and  outs — so  many  ups  and  downs,  that  it*s  all  useless  to  talk 
about  it.  It's  only  nose  and  eye  that  can  track  it  out  for  you ; 
for,  besides  that  I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  places  in  these 
parts,  I  could  only  find  it  myself  by  putting  my  foot  along  the 
track,  and  taking  hold  of  the  bushes  which  I  broke  myself. 
I  could  tell  you  that  you  must  take  the  road  back  to  the  left, 
then  strike  across  the  old  field  to  the  right,  then  you  come  to 
a  little  bay,  and  you  go  round  that  till  you  fall  into  a  little 
path,  that  leads  you  into  the  thick  wood  ;  then  you  keep  a  lit> 
tie  to  the  left  agin,  and  you  go  on  in  this  way  a  full  quarter 
before  you  come  out  into  a  valley ;  then — " 

'<  Enough,  enough — such  a  direction  would  ba£Be  the  best 
seout  along  the  Santee.    We  most  even  trust  to  your  own  eyes 
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aud  feet  when  the  time  comes  to  hnnt  these  reptileSt  mid  I 
trast  thst  yomr  memory  will  not  fail  yon  then.^ 

**  Never  fear,  eappin,"  responded  the  other,  agreeaUy  satie- 
fied  to  he  let  off  so  easily  flrom  a  more  precise  description  of 
the  ronte  which  he  had  taken.  It  is  piohaUe  that,  with  a 
greater  force  than  that  which  he  commanded,  and  which  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  any  such  enteiprise»  BarsfieUU  sdicitrnm 
of  distinction,  and  seeking  after  his  fee,  would  have  conpelied 
the  guidance  of  Blonay,  and  gone  himself  after  the  **  swanqp- 
fox.''  As  mattem  stood,  however,  he  detennined  te  pnrme  his 
old  bent,  and,  seeking  his  tories  at  Sinlder's  meadow,  leave  te 
the  fierce  Tarleton  the  honor  of  hunting  onl  the  willy  ] 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SHARP    PASSAGES   AT  ARMS. 

BARsriKLD  retired  to  his  slambers  that  nigbt  with  pleasant 
anticipations.  Blouay  again  sought  the  woods,  and  sleeplessty 
sought,  by  the  doubtful  moonlight,  his  way  into  the  same 
Swamp  recesses  which  he  had  traversed  through  the  day.  His 
leading  passion  was  revenge,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  se- 
cure it  He  could  sleep  standing  against  a  tree;  aind  he 
seemed  not  even  to  need  repose  at  all.  He  was  gone  all 
night,  yet  appeared  at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Berkeley  ready  for 
his  breakfast,  and  seemingly  as  if  he  had  never  felt  fatigue. 

The  two  maidens  the  next  morning  stood  conversing  in  the 
piazza.  Barsfield,  with  his  corps,  baggage-wagons  and  all, 
had  just  departed.  Blonay,  too,  had  set  off,  but  in  a  different 
direction.  Piney  Grove  was  once  more  left  to  its  old,  sweet 
quiet;  and  a  painful  restraint  and  a  heavy  weight  seemed 
taken  tcom  the  heart  of  Janet  Berkeley  with  the  absence  of 
her  father's  guests. 

^  Well,  Janet,"  exclaimed  the  livelier  Rose  Duncan,  as  they 
looked  down  the  long  avenue,  and  surveyed  its  quiet,  "  I  am 
heartily  glad  our  military  visiters  are  gone.  I  am  sick  of  big 
swords,  big  whiskers,  and  big  feathers,  the  more  particularly 
indeed,  as,  with  many  of  this  sort  of  gentry,  these  endowments 
seem  amply  sufficient  to  atone  for  and  redeem  the  most  outra- 
geous stupidity,  mixed  with  much  more  monstrous  self-esteem 
There  was  not  one  of  these  creatures,  now,  that  could  fairly 
persuade  a  body,  even  in  the  most  trying  country  emergency, 
to  reihember  she  had  &  heart  at  all.  All  was  stuff  and  stiff- 
ness, buttons  and  buckram ;  and  when  the  creatures  did  make 

8» 
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a  move,  it  was  a  sort  of  wire  and  screw  exhibition — a  dread- 
ful operation  in  mechanics,  as  if  a  clumsy  inventor,  armed 
with  thumbs  rather  than  fingers,  and  mortally  apprehensive 
that  his  work  would  go  to  pieces  before  he  could  get  it  safelj 
out  of  his  hands,  had  wheeled  it  out,  and  was  wheeling  it  in, 
soured  and  sullen  from  a  consciousness  that,  in  so  wheeling  it» 
the  rickety  thing  had  not  shown  to  advantage.  And  these  are 
soldiers !  Well,  Heaven  save  us,  I  pray,  as  much  from  their 
love  as  from  their  anger.  The  latter  might  bayonet  one,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  should  as  surely  die  of  the  annoyance  and  ennni 
that  would  inevitably  come  with  the  other.  Look  up,  my  dear 
cousin,  and  tell  me  what  you  think." 

It  was  thus  that  the  lively  Hose  Duncan  discoursed  of  the 
tory  troop  to  her  cousin.  Janet  replied  quietly  —  a  pleasant 
but  subdued  smfle  touching  her  lips,  softly  and  sweet,  as  a 
faint  blush  of  sunlight  resting  upon  some  drooping  flower  by 
the  wayside. 

'*  And  yet,  my  dear  Bose,  you  have  no  reason  to  complain; 
you  certainly  made  a  conquest  of  the  young  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Clayton.  His  eyes  spoke  eloquently  enough  ;  and  his  mouth* 
whenever  it  was  opened,  was  full  of  the  prettiest  compliments. 
Ton  must  not  be  ungrafeful." 

**  Nor  am  I.  I  do  not  complain  of,  nor  yet  will  I  appropriate, 
the  '  goods  the  gods  provide  me.'  I  take  leave  to  congratulate 
myself  on  their  leaves-taking — all — not  to  omit  my  simper- 
ing, sweet,  slender  Adonis,  the  gentle  lieutenant  himself. 
Pshaw,  Janet,  how  can  you  suppose  that  I  should  endure  auch 
a  whipt-syllabub  sort  of  creature  ?  You  must  have  pitied  me, 
heariug,  with  no  hope  of  escape,  his  rhapsodies  about  music 
and  poetry — moonlight  and  bandana  handkerchiefs;  for  he 
mixed  matters  up  in  such  inextricable  confusion,  that  I  could 
have  laughed  in  his  face,  but  that  it  required  some  effort  to 
overcome  the  stupid  languor  with  which  he  possessed  me. 
Ton  needn't  smile,  Janet — he  did — he  was  a  most  delicate 
bore." 

**  And  yon  really  desire  me  to  believe,  Rose,  that  he  has 
made  no  interest  in  your  heart  1"  was  the  response  of  Janet  to 
•"^^  this  tirade.    The  graver  maiden  of  the  two  seemed  dia- 
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posed  to  adopt  some  of  tlie  light  liumor  of  her  companion,  and 
^nnoy  her  after  lier  own  fashion. 

"Interest !  heart !  —  how  can  you  talk  such  stuff, ^Tanet,  and 
look  so  serious  all  the  while  ?  You  should  be  pelted  with 
pine-burs,  and  I  will  undertake  yoiur  punishment  before  the 
day  is  well  over.  By-the-way,  talking  of  piiie-burs,  I  am 
reminded,  though  1  don't  see  why,  of  Uie  |ti-ange  blear-eyed 
countryman.  What  a  curious  creature,  with  that  stiff,  straight 
black  hair — so  glossy  black — and  tbpHc  eyes  that  seem  pop- 
ping from  his  head,  and  look  of  all  colors;  and  then  the  rigid, 
yet  loose  fixture  of  his  limbs,  that  seem  like  those  of  a  statue, 
drawn  asunder,  and  left  hanging  by  the  merest  ligatures. 
What  a  queer  creature!"  ' 

"  H<^  seems  poor  and  humble,"  replied  Janet,  "  and  is 
probably  affected  mentally.     He  seems  idiotic." 

*'  Not  he — not  he !  His  gaze  is  too  concentrative  and  too 
fixed,  to  indicate  a  wandering  intellect :  then,  why  his  fre- 
quent conversations  with  that  bull-necked  lover  of  yours,  Bars- 
field  ?  Did  he  not  take  him  into  the  woods  when  the  country- 
man came  back  yesterday  evening,  and  keep  him  there  a,  full 
hour?  I  tell  you  what,  Janet,  that  fellow's  a  spy  ;  he's  after 
no  good  here  :  and,  as  I  live,  here  he  is,  coming  back  full 
tilt  upon  his  crooked  pony,  that's  just  as  queer  and  ugly  as 
himself." 

As  she  said.  Bio  nay  reappeared  at  this  moment,  and  the 
dialoghe  ceased  accordingly  between  the  maidens.  The  half- 
breed  grinned  with  an  effort  at  pleasantness  as  he  bowed  to 
them,  and,  speaking  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  as  if  in 
explanation  of  his  return,  he  proceeded  to  loiter  about  the 
grounds.  The  eyes  of  Hose  watched  him  narrowly,  and  with 
no  favorable  import ;  but  Blonay  did  not  seem  to  heed  her 
observation.  He  now  sauntered  in  the  park,  and  now  he 
leaned  against  a  tree  in  the  pleasant  sunshine;  and,  by  his 
toi-]iid  habit  of  body,  seemed  to  justify  Janet  to  her  more  lively 
cousin  in  the  opinion  which  she  had  uttered  of  his  idiocy. 
But  the  scout  was  never  more  actively  employed  than  just 
mrhen  he  seemed  most  sluggish.  He  was  planning  the  sale  of 
Marion^8  camp  to  Tarleton.     He  was  loitering  about  Piney 
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M^rovei  witb  the  double  object  of  being  nigh  his  enemy's  hiding- 
plac^and  of  meeting  with  the  legionary. 

**  H^8  a  spy,  Janet.  He  has  been  put  here  as  a  watch 
over  us  au^  upon  Mellichampe.  Barsfield  knows  Mellichampe 
to  be  rasbt  as  he  has  shown  himself,  and  he  has  put  that 
fellow  here  p  look  out  for  and  shoot  him.** 

Janet  shudd^^ed,  and  her.  eyes  involuntaiily  turned  to  the 
spot  where,  at  a^lUtle  distance,  the  half-breed  stood  leaning 
against  a  tree.  Ho^  imploring  was  the  expression  of  her 
eye !  Gould  he  have  si^en  it,  if  such  were  his  purpose,  he  must 
have  relented.  Such  we&  the  thought  of  Bo^e— such  the 
hope  of  Janet.  The  scout  had  seen  that  look — he  had  felt 
its  expression. 

**  But  where  is  he  now,  Janet  1"  was  the  question  of  Bose  a 
few  moments  after.  He  was  gone,  and  so  stealthily,  they  had 
not  suspected  his  movement  The  half-breed  was  again  upon 
the  track  of  his  enemy. 

Barsfield,  meanwhile,  though  dispensing  with  the  attendance 
of  Blonay,  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself,  in  one  respect,  of  the 
information  which  the  latter  had  given  him.  The  proximity 
of  Marion  in  the  swamp,  with  a  hundred  men  or  more,  aroused 
the  tory  to  increased  exertion,  and  counselled  the  utmost  pru- 
dence in  his  mai'ch,  as  it  showed  the  neighborhood  of  so  supe- 
rior an  enemy.  The  aims,  baggage,  clothing,  and  ammuni- 
tion, intended  to  sifpply  a  large  body  of  tories»  and  which  were 
intrusted  to  his  charge,  were  of  far  more  importance  to  bis 
present  purposes  than  of  real  intrinsic  value^  Not  to  deliver 
them  safely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to  employ  them, 
and  whom  he  was  to  employ,  would  be  to  suffer  dreadfully  in 
the  estimation  of  his  British  superiors,  and  in  his  own  personal 
interests.  To  have  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
were  to  accumulate  evil  upon  evil,  as  no  acquisition  which  the 
latter  could  make  at  this  period  could  be  uf  greater  importance 
It  was  well  for  him  that  these  suggestions  filled  the  mind  of 
the  tory.  He  was  a  tolerable  soldier  on  a  small  scale,  and 
was  already  well  conversant  with  the  partisan  warfare.  He 
sent  forward  a  few  trusty  horsemen  to  reconnoitre  and  keep 
the  advance ;  and,  moving  cautiously  and  with  watchful  eyoi* 
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Jie  Wped  to  jnakerhis  w^iy  ^ithpnt  .HiterTraption.  ^^a1^tle  was 
net  fated  to  .do  bo»  aa  we  sball  see  anon*      ^^^--^^ 

Major  Singleton,  having  a  more  ejctf nded  line  of  country  to 
liraverse,  and  a  greater  varietj^^  duties  to  perform,  Ftarte^ 
from  the  aw.an^p  at  du$k,  and  ^me  time  before  tLe  rest.  Mar- 
ion set  forth  by  midnight  ^  (wd  Captain  Melton,  after  attend- 
iDg>  to  socpe  matters  of  mi(>or  importance,  led  off  his  little  coi*p0 
^n  hour  later.  Omv  ^[);^ution  will  chiefly  be  given  to  this  lat- 
it&r  bandi  of  wiiich  Ernest  Mellichampe  was  the  flrst4ieutenaiit, 
iUnd  Jaqk  Witherapoon  the  orderly.  By  the  dawn  they  found 
jthemselves  at  one  of  the  lower  crossing-places  upon  the  river* 
piTobably  that  at  which  it  would  be  the  aim  of  Barsfield  to 
cross ;  but,  as  this  was  uncertain,  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Mel- 
ton to  awaJLthim  tliere.  The  position  was  by  no  means  good, 
and  tbi9  ground  too  much  broken  for  the  free  use  of  oavaU»y. 

With  the  daw^,  therefore,  Melton  moved  bis  troop  slowly 
.up  the  road*  intending,  to  place  them  in  ambush  behind  a  thick 
wood  which  lay  in  their  route,  and  which  had  been  alraadgr 
design atedJbr  this  purpose.  The  road  ran  circuitoualy  through 
.this  wood*  forming  a  defile,  arouind  which  a  proper  dispositicn 
of  his  force  must  have  been  successful,  and  must  have  resulted 
in  the  destruction  or  f^pture  of  the  entire  force  of  the  tories. 
The  spot  was  well  known  to  the  partisans,  and  had  been  de- 
termuied  upon,  even  before  the  party  left  the  river,  as  well 
adapted,  bAyond  any  other  along  the  road,*for  the  eonteaipla- 
ted  encounter.  It  lay  but  seven  miles  off,  and  one  httmr's  quiok 
riding  would  have  enaUed  them  to  reach  and  leouie  it.  But 
Melton  fkursued  a  regular,  or  rather  a  cautious  gait»  mhtch, 
under  other  circumstances,  and  at  another  time,  would  have 
been  proper  enough.  But  now,  when  the  olject  was  the  at- 
tainment of  a  particular  station,  a  forced  movenaent  became 
essential,  in  most  part,  to  their  succeas ;  cei-tainly  to  that  plan 
of  surprise  which  they  had  in  view.  Mellichampe  more  than 
nn^e  ^suggested  this  to  his  superior  officer ;  but  the  latter  wao 
one  of  those  persons  who  have  solemn  and  inveterate  habitt^ 
from  which  they  never  depart.  His  horse  had  but  one  gaii, 
apd  to  that  he  was  aP^ustomed.  His  rider  had  luit  a  single 
tiine,  and  that  was  a  dead  march.     The  consequences  of  th^e 
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iiecnllaStSlj'^®  double  object  of  being  nigh  his  enemy's  hidinip- 
and  no  aipl^^^«  ^^^^  *J«  legionary. 

tbc  advance  more  bi^lh    ^^  ^*4  ^TJ^^  ^^"^"^  "  *  '^^^'^^ 
in  bis  lieart ;  and,  biting^fftE^"  ^  B^^fi^W  knows  Mellicbampe 

them,  he  predicted  to  hiinsel^™*^^^'  •f  ^  ^"^  ^*«  P«*  t^«* 

late.  '^^^^  ^^"• 

And  so  indeed  it  happened.  Bify^^'*^**'^^^  *^™«d  *«  the 
gence  brought  by  Blonay  had  prompt *5*P«*^  s^ood  leaning 
his  movements,  had  set  forth,  as  we  have  seen^ty  thi"  aa^ 
of  day,  and  was  upon  the  road  quite  as  soon  as  Melton,  who 
had  been  travelling  half  the  night.  Had  the  counsel  of  Melli- 
cbampe been  taken,  the  desired  position  would  have  been 
gained  easily  by  the  partisans ;  for,  as  it  lay  a  Httle  nearer  to 
"  Piney  Grove"  than  to  the  swamps,  and  as  Barsfield,  though 
urging  his  course  forward  with  all  due  rapidity,  was  unavoid- 
ably compelled  to  move  slowly,  burdened  as  he  was  with  his 
baggage-wagons,  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to 
have  attained  it  with  a  proper  effort. 

But  Melton  was  not  the  man  to  make  an  effort — he  had  no 
mind  for  an  occasion ;  and  the  force  of  habit,  with  him,  was 
far  more  conti-olling  than  any  impulse  from  necessity.  Such 
a  man  is  no  genius.  He  stopped  his  troop  here  and  there,  to 
scour  this  or  that  suspicious-looking  growth  of  underwood  — 
sent  out  his  scouts  of  observation,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  vague  and  various  duties  of  the  forager,  instead  of  push- 
ing forward  with  the  single  object-^  the,  performance  of  the  task 
which  he  had  in  hand.  The  consequence  of  this  blundering 
was  foreseen,  and  partially  foretold,  by  the  indignant  Melli- 
cbampe, who  could  scarcely  restrain  his  anger  within  terms 
of  courtesy.  Bitterly  aroused,  he  was  ready  almost  for  revolt ; 
and,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of 
turning  his  wrath  in  the  more  legitimate  direction  of  his  ene- 
mies, it  was  apparent  to  all,  that,  from  the  harsh  tones  and 
stern  looks  interchanged  by  the  two  officers,  an  outbreak  most 
soon  have  followed. 

But  the  thoughts  of  all  were  turned  to  other  objects,  as,  sud- 
denly, one  of  their  tix>opers  rode  up,  informing  Melton  of  the 
ap|voach  of  Barsfield,  close  at  hand.    He  had  only  time  to  mar> 
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he  b*>ped  to  make iis-w^y ^UIh^»  j^^^^^^^    ^^^        j^ 
wi  foted  to  ,do  flo,  MB  w»,akaU  see  a^^  .^  of  the  cavalry 

Major  SiiigleWn,  having  a  nMiro  eztfj-wagons  were  heard  at 
travenie,  ajid  a  greater  varujtjr  oton,  even  then,  though  com 
from£he8wmpatdu^k,and8/  yet  have  retrieved  the  error 
1011  set  forth  by  midnight  J. ae  troop  had  committed;  but  hie 
iflg  to  goope  matters  of  mi«,  hie  movements  uocertain,  and  he 
411  hour  later.^  Our,  »tiQnge  of  position,  imagining  that  a  bet- 
tlretil8d  presented  itself  a  little  distance  back. 

*«  This  must  net  be.  Captain  Melton !''  cried  Melliehampe* 
indignantly.  ''It  is  quite  too  late,  sir,  to  think  of  any- such 
change.  A  retrograde  movement  full  in  the  face  of  an  advan- 
cing enemy,  will  have  the  effect  of  a  retreat  upon  out  troop, 
and  give  the  enemy  all  the  advantage  of  our  panic  and  coo- 
fbsion,  together  "with  the  courage  and  conlGidence  which  our 
seeming  flight  must  inspire  in  them.  We  can  not  change  now* 
and  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  position*  Had  my  advice 
been  minded—'' 

He  was  interrupted  as  tlie  close  sounds  of  the  advancing 
lories  met  his  ears.  Melton  saw  the  impossibility  of  any  change 
now,  and  the  discovery,  on  his  part,  produced  in  his  mind  all 
the  feelings  of  surprise  and  discomfiture  which  he  had  planned 
for  the  reception  of  his  foe.  He  gave  his  orders,  it  Is  true ; 
but  he  did  not  look  the  officer  to  his  men,  and  they  did  not  ' 
feel  with  him.  Not  so  with  Mellichampe:  the  few  words 
which  had  passed  in  the  hearing  of  the  troop  between  him  and 
his  commander — the  air  of  fierce  decision  which  his  features  . 
wore — the  conscious  superiority  which  they  indicated— were 
all  80  many  powerful  spells  of  valor,  which  made  the  brave 
fellows  turn  their  eyes  upon  him  as  upon  their  true  leader. 

And  so  he  was.  The  imbecility  of  Melton  became  more 
conspicuous  as  the  moment  of  trial  approached.  He  halted, 
hung  back,  as  the  enemy  entered  upon  the  little  defile  in 
which  only  it  could  be  attacked ;  and  thus  exposed  his  men, 
when  the  attack  was  made,  to  all  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  a  suffered  surprise.  It  was  then  that  the  impatient  blood 
of  MeMichampe,  disdaining  all  the  restraints  of  disciplinei 
urged  him  forward  in  the  assault  with  a  fierce  shout  to  his 
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nMti,  and  *  seomftil  jeer  almost  in  tbe  ears  of  haM  comnanderi 
as,  driving  his  good  steed  before  him,  he  advatieed  to  the 
charge,  which  he  made  vith  so  much  force  and  impetmoalty  aa 
at  OTtoe  to  stagger  the  progress  of  the  tories. 

BimvAeld  was,  just  tfaei),  emerging  from  the  pass — a  little 
eomfleld,  with  its  worm^-feBce  eiieksure.  lay  on  one  haod^  and* 
on  tbe  otbeir,  the  woods  were  open  and  f:ree  from  undergrowth. 
It  was  here  that  Meltan'a  dmh  had  been  posted,  not  so  advan- 
tageously as  they  would  have  been  had  they  reached  the  spot 
which  M^rtdn  had  destgaated  for  them  $  bat  sufficiently  well 
to  have  rendered  the  attack  saccessfnl  under  a  spirited  chai^ 
sweh  as  tiiat  made  by  MelKchampe.  But  the  information 
whfch  Barsfield  had  received  item  Bioaay  had.  made  him  ex- 
tremely caations^  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  he  had  prop- 
erly prepared  himaelf  against,  aaid  was  oq  the  IxMk-out  for, 
assanlts  like  the  present.  With  the  firtft  appearance  of  the 
eoemy,  his  men  were  ordered  to  display  them«»elves  in  open 
order ;  the  wagons  were  suffered  to  fall  behind,  aad  were  car- 
ried bacik  under  the  eseort  of  a  single  dragoon,  to  the  spot 
from  which  they  had  started  in  the  medHing.  To  this  effect 
(fhe  instmctfons  of  Barsfiekl  luid  been  ahready  given«  Free 
aad  iHi^neainberediy  the  toty  met  his  enemy  b<ddly,  jwd  re- 
oeifvefd  him  with  a  disdiarge  6t  pistols*  The  steed  of  Melli- 
dhampe  was  at  tliis  aaomient  careering  within  a  few  paces  of 
him.  The  sabre-  of  the  youHi  waving  above  hts  head,  and. 
With  a  bitter  satile,  rising  in  his  stirraps,  he  cried  out,  as  he 
prepared  to^  cross  weapons  with  his  enemy  -^ 

**  Dog  of  a  tory,  we  have  a  clear  field  now  I  There  are 
wowe  tc  come  between  us.  Strike,  villain,  and  strike  well ; 
for,  by  my  father's  blood,  I  will  give  you  no  quarter  1'' 

Barsfield  calmly  seemed  to  await  his' approach,  and  exhib- 
ited' no  lack  of  courage :  yet  his  sabre  was  unlifted — his  bn- 
d'te  lay  slackened  in  his  hand  ;  and,  but  for  his  erect  postore 
and  firm  seat,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  a  mere  looker- 
on  in  the  aibiy.  He  replied  to  the  furious  language  of  hia 
/^ewthfbl  opponents  tones  and  language  as  fierce. 

''Yon  maiy  swear  by  your  own  blood  soon,  boy,  or  I  aanieh 
iistakeiyoor  chances." 
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Tiie  oabre  of  tiie  3'outli  glared  in  fail  face  at  this  roplj,  and 
the  moveraent  of  the  tory  waB  made  iu  another  instant  with 
ail  the  rapidity  of  thought.  His  horse,  under  the  quick  im- 
pulse of  a  licavy  bit,  was  broaght  round  in  a  moment :  in  an- 
other, a  huge  pistol  was  drawn  from  his  holsters,  and  tlie 
eaneeving  steed  of  Melliehampe  veceiTed  the  buUet  meant  for 
his  master  in  his  own  breast  He  fell  forward  upon  his  knees, 
made  an  imperfect  effort  to  rise,  and  tlie  next  moment  plunged 
desperately  and  straggled  almost  under  the  feet  of  Barsfield'a 
borne.  A  fbw  seconds  sufficed  for  Mellichampe's  extrication  ; 
and  he  waa»  barely  in  time  by  throwing  np  his  sabre,  to  arrest 
t^e  stroke  pf  his  enemy's.  On  ft>ot  he  now  pressed  forwanl 
upon  Barsfield,  and  sought  to  close  so  nearly  in  with  him  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  employ  his  sabre,  unless  by 
skoirtening  it  too  greatly  to  pomit  of  his  using  it  with  any  ad- 
Tautagei  Bnt  the  tory  saw  his  design,  and  immediat«»iy 
hacked  his  steed.  HeUichampe  pursued  him  with  his  accnis- 
tomed  rashness,  and  must  certainly  have  been  slam  by  tlie 
tory,  who  had  now  drawn  another  pistol  from  his  holster,  when 
Witiierspoon,  who  had  been  hotly  engaged,  but  had  neen  with 
anxiety  the  contest  between  the  two  enemies,  now  rushed  bo 
tween ;  and,  setting  the  huge  and  splendid  horse  which  he 
xode  directly  in  the  tooth  of  that  of  Barsliold,  the  shock  of 
their  meeting  threw  the  latter  completely  npon  his  haunches, 
and  nearly  unseated  his  rider. 

The  sabres  of  Barsfield  and  WUherspoon  then  clae^ed  hur- 
riedly, and,  though  chafed  to  be  robbed  of  his  prey  even  by 
his  friend^  Melliehampe  was  compelled  to  forbear  his  par 
ticular  game,  and  turn  his  attention  entirely  to  his  own  safety 
A  horse  plunged  by  him  riderless,  which  he  was  fortunatt 
enough  to  seize ;  and  he  was  mounted  opportunely  just  as  a 
fresh  diarge  of  the  tories  separated  Witherspoon  from  his  op 
pmnent,  whom  he  had  pressed  back  into  the  defile.   This  charge 
drave  the  Mrgeant,  in  his  turn,  down  upon  the  original  posi 
lion  of  the  attacking  party.     The  impulse  was  for  a  few  mo- 
ments irresiijtible,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men  fairly  turned 
Iheir  horses  and  fied  from  before  it.     Captain  Melton  seeing 
this,  gave  tLo  order  to  retreat,  and  the  trumpet  somuled  the 
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qiiiek  and  mortifying  lignal.  But  the  voice  of  the  joathfiil 
Melliehampe  soanded  even  above  the  shrill  alamm  of  the  in- 
strument, as,  with  a  desperate  blow  with  his  sabre,  he  struck 
the  recreant  trumpeter  to  the  earth. 

"Shame  to  jou,  men  of  Manor.  2 -*  shame!*- do  jon  fty 
from  the  tories  of  Waccamaw  1  Do  jon  give  back  before  the 
Winyah  mud-eaters  ?    Follow  me !" 

The  cry  of  Witherspoon  was  yet  more  charaeteristie,  and, 
perhaps,  far  .more  potential. 

"  You  forget,  boys,  sartalnly,  that  the  tories  find  it  nateral 
to  be  licked ;  and  if  they  was  to  lick  you  now,  that's  licked 
them  so  often,  they  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  for  joy.  Toni 
to,  and  let's  lick  'em  ag'in !" 

The  call  was  not  maile  in  vain.  True  valor  is  quite  as  con- 
^  tagions  as  fear,  since  it  is  always  quite  as  earnest  The  paiii« 
sans  heard  the  words  of  theu-  leaders  —  they  saw  the  headlong 
rush  of  their  steeds ;  and  they  rucked  forward  also  with  aa 
generous  an  emotion.  They  were  received  with  a  front  quite 
as  firm,  and  a  spirit  not  less  forward  than  their  own.  The 
tories,  too,  had  been  inspirited  by  their  success  in  the  first 
shock,  and,  with  loud  dieers,  they  prepared  for  the  second. 
The  encounter,  as  it  was  made  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile, 
a  circumHcribcd  position,  where  each  man  found  his  opponent, 
had  something  of  the  character  of  the  mixed  fight  of  the  mid- 
'  die  ages. 

The  rush  was  tremendous;  the  strife,  for  a  few  moments, 
terrible.  But  all  in  vain  did  tlie  eye  of  Melliehampe  distin- 
guish, and  his  spirit  bum  once  more  to  contend  witli  his  deadly 
enemy.  They  were  kept  asunder  by  the  tide  if  battle.  The 
ranks  were  broken;  the  fight  became  pell-mell;  and,  on  a 
sudden,  while  each  man  was  contending  with  his  enemy,  a 
fierce  cry  of  triumph  and  of  vengeance  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Barsfield  himself.  Melliehampe,  though  closely  engaged  with 
a  stout  dragoon,  suffered  his  eye  to  seek  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  arose,  and  once  beheld  its  occasion.  Barsfield  had  been 
contending  with  a  slenddr,  but  fine-looking  youth,  whom  he 

^  disarmed.     The  hand  of  his  conqueror  had  torn  liim  fror. 
orse  with  all  the  strength  of  a  giant.     The  youth  lay  hi 
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Lis  feet,  resting  upon  one  hand,  looking  partly  npon  his  foe 
and  partly  round,  as  if  imploring  succor  from  his  friends. 
Hellichampe  distiuguished  the  features  instantly,  though 
smeared  with  blood.  They  were  those  of  Gabriel  Marion,  the 
nephew  of  the  general,  a  youth  of  nineteen  only. 

*'He  shall  not  die,  by  Heaven  !"  cried  Mellichampe  aload ; 
in  the  same  moment,  with  a  daring  effort,  drawing  his  horse 
back  from  the  encounter  with  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was 
engaged,  as  if  in  flight — a  movement. which,  encouraging  the 
other  to  press  forward,  disordered  his  guard,  and  placed  him 
at  disadvantage.  Meeting  his  stroke,  Mellichampe  set  it  read- 
ily aside;  then,  striking  in  turn  at  the  head  of  his  oppo- 
nent, h3  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  without  looking  to  see  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  his  blow,  and,  passing  quickly  beyond 
him,  rushed  forward  to  meet  with  Barsfield.  But,  as  he  ap- 
proached, he  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  youth, 
whose  hand  was  uplifted — a  frail  defence — in  opposition  to 
his  conqueror's  weapon. 

"  Stay,  Barsfield — strike  him  not,  scoundrel,  or  look  for  the 
vengeance  —  " 

But,  ere  the  speech  was  finished,  the  youth  leaped  once  more 
to  his  feet,  and  the  weapon  meant  for  his  head  passed  over  it 
Young  Marion  then  grasped  the  sword-arm  of  his  enemy;  but, 
drawing  his  remaining  pistol  in  the  same  moment,  Barsfield 
shot  him  through  the  breast. 

The  ciy  of  giief  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  triumph  on  the 
other,  contributed  greatly  to  discourage  the  partisans.  That 
moment  was  fatal  to  several  more  in  their  ranks,  and  the 
disparity  of  force  was  now  in  favor  of  the  tories.  They  were 
soon  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  pressed  upon  their  enemies. 
8tung  with  shame,  Mellichampe  made  a  desperate  effort,  and, 
iiobly  seconded  by  a  few,  threw  himself  in  the  path  of  the 
enemy,  and  bravely  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  yielding 
it  only  under  the  pressure  of  numbers. 

"  1  can  not  fly.  With erspoon— speak  not  of  it,  I  tell  you.  I 
know  that  the  odds  are  against  us,  but  we  must  only  strike  the 
oftener." 
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•'Well,  Atrnest,  jist  as  you  say.  Ton  know  be§t,  if  jon 
like  it ;  and  so,  knock  a\¥ay'8  the  word/' 

Two  or  tliree  brief  sentences  between  tbc  friends  conveyed 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  scene  and  the  spirit  of  the 
combatants.  The  partisans  fought  well,  but  they  grew  weaker 
in  numbers  and  individual  strength  with  every  movement  of 
the  protracted  battle:  They  had  not  well  calculated  the  dif- 
ference of  personal  capacity  for  strife  and  endurance  of  fatigue 
between  drilled  men  and  volunteers;  and,  though  the  spirit 
of  the  latter  for  a  time,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  harden- 
ing practice  of  the  former,  yet  it  very  seldom  endures  so  well. 

"I  will  perish  on  this  field  —  I  will  not  leave  it,  and  show 
my  back  to  that  scoundrel !  Gome  on,  men !  —  come  on,  With- 
erspoon  ! — let  us  pluck  up  spirit  for  another — a  last — a  des- 
perate charge.  I  must  meet  with  Barsfleld,  now ;  there  are 
too  few  on  either  side  to  keep  us  long  apart.'' 

A  brief  pause  in  the  combat,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  enabled 
Mellichampe,  in  the  breathing  time  which  it  afforded,  to  con- 
vey this  saggestion  and  resolve  to  the  few  fierce  spirits  still 
gathering  around  him  —  driven  back,  but  not  yet  defeated — 
dispirited,  perhaps,  but  far  from  subdued.  They  freely  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  the  resolution,  and,  with  a  cheer,  as  if  they 
had'  been  going  to  a  banquet,  they  drove  the  rowels  into  their 
jaded  steeds,  and  joined  once  more  in  the  struggle.  But  tho 
weapons  had  scarcely  crossed,  and  the  close  strife  had  not  yet 
begun  when  the  shrill  notes  of  a  bugle  rang  through  the  wood 
to  the  left  of  the  eoiflbafants. 

"It  is  Singleton's  trumpet,"  cried  Mellichampe  aloud  to  hi-i 
men ;  and  a  cheer  of  encouragement  involuntaiily  went  up  from 
theh*  lips  as  they  listened  to  the  grateful  music.  In  the  next 
moment,  at  full  gallop,  the  reinforcement  of  Singleton  came 
plunging  forward  to  the  rescue  from  the  woods  on  every  side, 
while  the  full-toned  voice  of  their  gallant  leader  shouted  to 
the  fainting  combatants  to  strike  on  without  faltering.  Bars- 
field,  so  lately  confident  of  his  triumph  over  his  enemy,  and 
of  his  vengeance  upon  the  one  foe,  in  particular,  about  to  be 
realized,  was  compelled  to  forego  the  prey  almost  within  bia 
^asp. 
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*'Now,  may  the  hell  have  him  that  fights  for  him!"  cried 
the  disappointed  tory,  as,  with  the  first-  appearance  of  Single- 
ton's troop,  he  ordered  his  own  hugles  to  sound  the  retreat 
Clearing,  with  terrihle  blows,  the  few  enemies  thai  were  yet 
clinging  around  him,  Barsfield  wheeled  furiously  in  his  flight, 
while,  close  at  his  heels,  pursuing  to  the  very  gates  of  Piney 
Grove,  but  not  fast  enough  to  overtake  him.  Singleton  urged  for* 
ward  his  wearied  animals  in  the  fond  hope  of  annihilating  a 
foe  so  insolent,  and  who  promised  to  become  so  troublesome. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    maiden's   gift. 

Barsfield  liad  neither  ridden  so  far,  nor  in  sncb  haste,  as 
the  partisans  that  morning.  This  alone  saved  him.  His 
horses  were  inferior ;  and,  hut  for  the  fatigue  which  his  ene- 
mies had  undergone,  he  must  have  been  overtaken.  The  judi- 
cious disposition  which  the  tory  had  made  of  his  baggage- 
wagons,  in  sending  them  back  to  Piney  Grove  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  facility  of 
his  movements ;  and,  unimpeded  by  the  necessity  of  guarding 
them,  and  not  much  breathed  by  the  stirring  encounter  through 
which  they  had  passed,  the  stout  horses  his  men  bestrode, 
though  not  so  swiflt  as  those  of  the  Americans,  was  yet  better 
able  to  make  headway  in  the  flight.  The  pursuit  was  hotly 
urged,  though  unsuccessful.  The  horses  of  Singleton  were  too 
nnich  jaded  with  the  hard  ride  of  twenty  odd  miles  which 
they  had  taken,  and  could  not  be  made  to  keep  up  even  w^ith 
the  ffigged  animals  of  Mellichampe's  little  troop.  Barsfield 
escaped  them,  and  safely  passed  through  the  avenue  of  Piney 
Grove  before  the  pursuing  party  came  in  sight 

The  baggage- wagon 8  of  the  tory  had  just  arrived,  and,  with 
a  sngacious  disposition  of  his  force,  which  indicated  ability 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  proceeded  to  make  effective  ar- 
rangements for  the  reception  of  Singleton's  troop,  which  was 
quite  too  large  to  suffer  him  to  think  that  so  enterprising  a 
partisan  would  draw  them  off  withont  a  farther  attempt  upon 
him.  Dismounting  his  men  rapidly,  therefore,  he  threw  open 
^•he  doors  of  the  basement  story  of  the  mansion  ;  and,  withont 
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le«/e  asked  or  given -»tlie  exigency  was  too  pressing  for  mere 
courtesies — h^  made  his  dragoons  stable  their  steeds  in  the 
spacious  aparttnents.  Emptying  the  baggage-wagons  of  their 
contents,  he  armed  his  men  with  the  muskets,  of  which  there 
was  sufficient  provision ;  and,  having  secured  the  residue  of 
their  stores  within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling-house,  he  proceed- 
ed, to  the  great  disquiet  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  the  teiTor  of  the 
young  ladies,  to  close  the  doors  and  make  a  fortress  of  the 
family  mansion.  The  upper  rooms  were  barricaded  with  chairs 
and  tables ;  and,  watchful  at  all  the  windows,  the  troopers  stood 
ready  with  their  muskets  peering  fov'Ji  conspicuously  and  warn- 
ingly  in  all  directions  from  the  building. 

This  was  scarcely  done,  when  the  partisans  came  down  the 
avenue.  It  was  with  no  little  vexation  that  Singleton  sur- 
veyed  this  prospect.  His  eye  at  a  moment  beheld  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation,  and  the  danger  of  any  assault  upon  a  foe 
80  well  prepared.  To  rush  on  brick  walls,  and  be  met  by 
musket-bullets,  without  being  able  to  obtain  sight  of  the  de- 
fenders, was  not  the  part  of  a  discreet  valor ;  and  yet,  to  leave 
an  enemy  so  enfeebled  as  B:.rsfield  was,  without  further  efforts 
to  overcome  or  destroy  him,  was  still  more  irksome  to  a  brave 
spirit  Kke  that  of  the  officer  in  command.  The  rash  and  head- 
long Mellichampe,  however,  thinking  only  of  his  personal  hos- 
tility to  Barsiield,  could  hardly  be  restrained.  He  was  for 
immediately  charging,  and  trying  the  weight  of  an  axe  upon 
the  doors  of  the  dwelling. 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  but  how  to  got  there  V*  cried  the  more  sagacious 
Singleton,  "No,  no,  Mellichampe,  we  must  try  some  better 
plan — some  safer  enterprise.  To  cross  the  yard  in  the  teetli 
of  those  muskets  would  be  certain  death  to  nearly  every  man 
who  makes  the  effort,  and  we  are  but  too  poorly  provided  with 
soldiers  to  be  thus  profligate.  We  must  think  of  something 
else ;  and,  in  order  to  have  time  for  it,  let  us  aend  a  message 
to  the  tory.  Let  us  see  what  fair  words  will  do,  and  the  prem- 
ise of  good  quarter.  Besides,  we  must  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  getting  the  family  out  of  the  house  before  making 
any  assault.'^ 

Tbd  truth  of  these  suggestions  was  unquestionable ;  aniMel- 
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lichampe  volunteered  to  bear  the  deapatcbes,  but  Singletoo 
refiised  him. 

''  No,  no ;  the  risk  will  be  great  to  yon ;  and  the  tory  hatea 
you  too  well  to  stop  at  trifles.  He  might  be  tempt^ed  to  some 
desperate  act  if  you  are  to  be  the  niessenger.  I  prefer  With- 
erspoon. ' 

**  Jist  as  yon  say,  major ;  I'm  ready,  as  the  alligator  said  to 
the  duck.  I'm  ready ;  though  I  a'u't  a  great  speaker,  yet  I 
can  tell  Barsfield  what  he's  to  reckon  on  if  he  don't  come  to 
tarms.  If  so  be  all  I've  got  to  say  is  to  tell  him  he'll  be  licked 
if  he  don't  give  up  and  6*i.x*ender,  I  can  do  that  easy  enough*" 
was  the  prompt  speech  of  the  scout. 

"  You  know  there's  danger,  Witherspoon,"  said  Singleton. 
**  This  fellow  Barsfield  may  not  think  it  becoming  to  treat  with 
a  rebel ;  and  he  may  send  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  a  cou- 
rier, and  think  no  sin  of  it" 

"  Well,  he'd  be  a  mean  skunk  to  do  sich  a  thing,  migor ; 
that*8  agin  all  the  civilities  of  war.  I  knows  there's  dasgert 
but  I  can't  help  it.  '  Man  that  is  born  of  woman,'  says  the 
Scripture — I  don't  rightly  call  to  ipind  the  other  part — but  it 
means  that  we've  all  got  to  die  some  time  or  other,  and  'ta'n't 
the  part  of  a  brave  man  to  be  always  dodging  from  danger.  I 
must  take  my  chance,  major,  so  git  your  paper  ready." 

Singleton  pencilled  brief  but  honorable  proposals  to  the  tory, 
pledging  the  enlargement  of  himself  and  party  on  parole  if 
they  would  surrender;  and  denouncing  otherwise  the  well* 
known  horrors  of  a  storm.  A  permission,  in  the  event  of  hie 
refusal  to  surrender,  was  extended  to^  Mr.  Berkeley  and  bia 
family,  but  no  other  person,  to  leave  the  beleaguered  dwelling. 
T/itherspoon  received  the  paper,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"Mayn't  I  carry  my  rifle,  major? — I  don't  feel  altogether 
natural  when  I  don't  have  it,  partic'larly  when  I'm  to  go  seek 
my  enemy." 

"  No  arras,  Witherspoon ;  uotliing  but  the  flag." 

He  handed  the  weapon  to  Mellichampe  with  uo  small  roluo* 
tance. 

"  Take  care  of  her,  Airnest ;  she's  a  sweet  critter,  and  makc>4 
a  CTJifik  that's  born  music,  and  I  loves  her*" 
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With  no  more  words*  and  with  a  single  glance  toward  the 
youth,  that  spoke  vdlume^  of  affection  warmly  and  truly  felt, 
the  8cout>  without  any  hesitation,  turoed  away  from  the  park 
where  this  conference  was  carried  on ;  and,  waving  his  hand 
kerchief  aloft — the  substitute  for  a  flag — he  proceeded  on  his 
way  of  peril  to  the  dwelling. 

"  I  see  a  rebel  with  a  flag  1"  said  one  of  the  tories,  who  first 
discerned  the  despatch,  to  his  commander.  "  Shall  I  shoot 
him,  sir  V* 

The  hesitation  of  Barsfield  to  reply  was  almost  a  peimission, 
and  the  man  had  bis  gun  lifted  and  ready  ;  but  the  tory  cap- 
tain thought  it  more  proper  or  more  prudent  to  forbear. 

"  No ;  let  him  come :  and  you,  Clayton,  receive  him  at  the 
entrance.  But  see  that  no  other  approaches.  Fire  at  the  first 
man  who  appears  within  reach  of  your  muskets.'* 

In  an  inner  room,  in  the  preisence  of  the  family,  Barsfield 
received  the  messenger.  His  reply  to  the  message  was  one  of 
scornful  disdaifiL 

"  Well,  now,  cappin,"  said  Thumbscrew,  coolly,  "  youM  bet- 
ter not  send  any  sich  word  to  the  major,  for  he's  old  hell  with 
his  grinders,  and  it*U  be  pretty  bad  for  you  if  he  once  gits  them 
into  your  flesh.    They'll  meet»  now,  I  tell  you,  if  he  docs." 

**  You  are  answered,"  was  the  temperate  reply  of  tlie  tory, 
who  then  turned  to  Mr.  Berkeley. 

''  The  rebel  ffwiouBlj  accords  you  permission,  with  your 
family,  to  leave  the  dwelling,  Mr.  Berkeley.  You  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  do  so,  if  you  please ;  but,  if  you  will  rely  on  my 
defences,  there  is  no  danger :  the  place  is  perfectly  tenable." 

**  No,  no,  dear  father— let  us  go — let  us  fly.  There  is  dan- 
ger ;  and,  even  if  there  be  none,  it  is  no  place  for  us." 

''  But  where  shall  we  go,  my  daughter  ?"  said  the  old  man» 
utterly  bewildered: 

''  To  the  overseer's  bouse,  father.  It  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  danger,  and  there  is  room  enough  for  ua  all." 

They  came  forth  with  Witherspoon,  who  led  tliem  at  once 
into  tlie  park,  wbere  Mellichampe  received  and  escorted  them 
to  the  dwelliug-house  of  the  overseer,  a  rude  but  spacious 
building,  that  stood  in  a  field  running  along  at  a  little  distance 
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to  the  west  of  the  avenue,  within  sight  and  hearing  of  th^ 
mansion-house,  but  beyond  reach  of  fire-arms  from  that  quarter. 
It  was  a  moment  of  sweet  sorrow,  that  which  Hellichampe  and 
Janet  enjoyed  in  the  brief  interview  which  the  necessities  of 
flie  time  permitted  them.  The  cheerful  and  stimulating 
sounds  of  the  trumpet  recalled  him  to  his  duties,  and,  with  • 
word  of  encouragement  and  hope,  whicli  was  answered  by  her 
tears,  he  hurried  away  to  the  field  of  strife,  and  the  presence 
of  the  energetic  Singleton. 

"Lieutenant  Mcllichampe,  take  your  men,  throw  down  yon- 
der panels,  and  ci'okk  into  the  garden  ;  keep  them  under  cover 
where  the  shelter  is  sufficient  to  conceal  your  movement,  and 
have  your  horses  then  fastened  at  the  foot  of  tite  hill  rising  on 
the  right.  A  couple  of  sentries  will  guard  them  there.  This 
done,  return  to  the  post  assigned  you  in  the  garden,  covering 
the  dwelling  on  the  rear  with  your  rifles." 

Mellichampe  moved  promptly,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  securing  possession  of  the  garden. 
Dividing  his  command  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  a  similar 
body  of  men  in  watch  pver  each  quarter  of  the  b\iilding. 
Singleton  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  his  rifles  npon  such  of 
the  defenders  as  were  more  than  necessarily  exposed.  His 
men  wei'e  dismounted  for  this  purpose,  their  horses  secured  in 
safety,  and  each  man  was  put  in  possession  of  his  tree. 

To  the  rifles  of  Singleton  the  muskets  of  Barsfield's  party 
readily  responded,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the  din  and  uproar 
were  continued  with  no  little  spirit.  The  musketry  soon 
ceased,  however.  Barafield  discovered  that  it  was  not  his 
policy  to  risk  his  men,  two  of  whom  had  fallen  in  this  overtui^, 
in  any  such  unequal  conflict.  The  certainty  of  the  rifle,  ill 
such  hands  as  those  of  the  partisans,  was  too  great  a  danger 
to  be  wantonly  opposed  by  musket-men.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity  for  any  such  exposure  on  the  part  of  the  besieged :  all 
that  they  were  required  to  do  was  to  keep  watch  upon  tho 
area  below,  and  prevent  the  nearer  appi*oach  of  the  beleaguer- 
hig  party.  After  a  few  rounds,  therefore,  had  shown  what  re- 
sults must  follow  such  a  combat,  Barafield  forbade  the  firing  from 
tlie  house,  and  commanded  that  his  mon  should  lie  elofee,  ouly 
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watcliiug  for  an  occasional  exposure  of  tlie  persons  of  their 
enemies  witliiu  certain  reach  of  their  muskets. 

The  bugle  of  Singleton  called  up  his  officers.  They  assem- 
bled, As  at  a  central  and  safe  point,  at  the  overseer*s  dwelling, 
to  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Berkeley  had  retired.  A  small 
room  was  assigned  the  partisans,  and  there  they  carried  on 
their  hurried  deliberations. 

"  This  is  child's  play,  gentlemen,"  said  Singleton  ;  "  can  we 
find  no  better  mode  of  dislodging  these  rascals?  Our  shot  do 
little  good  now.  There  is  no  object  to  aim  at.  Bnrsfield  has 
discovered  the  difference  between  rifled  and  smooth  boro,  and 
keeps  too  snug  to  suffci-  niiy  harm  at  our  hands.  Wi)  must 
think  of  something,  gentlemen  ;  and  it  must  be  done  quickly, 
or  not  at  all,  for  Tarleton's  on  the  road,  and  we  must  beat 
Barsfield  by  noon,  or  leave  him.  What  do  you  say  t  I  should 
be  pleased,  gcntlemeu,  to  have  your  suggestions." 

"  Many  men,  inauy  minds."  It  would  be  needless  to  say, 
that  there  must  be  vnrions  counsels  when  there  are  many  coun- 
sellors. Each  had  his  notion  and  his  plan,  but  to  all  there 
were  objections.  Humphries,  at  length,  proposed  to  fire  the 
dwelling.  All  agreed  that  this  was  the  wisest  suggestion  — 
the  effective  plan,  if  it  could  only  be  made  available.  But 
who  was  to  carry  the  fire  to  the  fortress — who  was  to  cross 
the  yard,  in  the  teeth  of  thirty  muskets,  and  '*  bell  the  cat"  ? 
and  wli{it  would  bo  the  chances  of  his  life,  or  of  his  success,  in 
the  endeavor?  This  was  the  question,  to  which  there  was  no 
ready  answer.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  any  one  approach- 
ing the  building  with  such  a  purpose,  or  with  any  purpose,  as 
an  enemy,  must  be  shot  down  by  its  defenders.  A  silence  (»f 
several  minutes  followed  the  utterance  of  these  views  by  Sin- 
gleton. The  silence  was  broken  by  one — a  slender,  pale,  and 
trembling  youth,  who  emerged  from  behind  the  commander. 
His  lips  quivered  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  not  with  fear.  His 
eye  kindled  with  light,  even  while  its  long  dark  lashes  seemed 
suffused  with  the  dews  of  a  tender  heart. 

"  I  will  go,  major,"  were  his  quickly-uttered  words. 

"You,  Lance? — why,  boy,  you  will  be  shot  down  instantly. 
Impossible!  —  you  must  not  think  of  it !"  was  the  imperative 
reply. 
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"  But,  sir,  I  can  niD  fast :  I  can  first  get  to  the  fallen  tree, 
and  so  quicklj,  I  doiiH  think  they  can  hit  me  in  that  time; 
and  then  the  next  push  is  for  the  piazza.  Once  I  get  under 
the  piazza,  I  will  he  safe :"  and  the  lad  tremhied  with  his  own 
earnestness. 

'' Peril aps  you  might.  Lance,  hut  it  would  he  impossihle  to 
preserve  your  fire  in  such  a  race,  and  the  risk  is  too  great  to 
be  undertaken  with  such  a  prospect." 

Singleton  was  imperative,  but  the  youth  continued  to  urge 
his  plan.  At  that  moment  a  servant,  entering  the  apartment, 
beckoned  Mellichampe  away.  He  was  sent  for  by  Janet,  who 
received  him  in  the  adjoining  room. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  she,  "  some  of  your  deliberations  with- 
out intending  it:  but  your  voices  are  loud,  and  these  are  thin 
partitions.  The  youth  must  not  be  suffered  to  go  to  certain 
death.  I  understand  your  difficulty,  and  think  it  may  be 
overcome.     I  have  a  plan  for  you." 

"  You !"  exclaimed  Mellichampe,  with  a  smile. 

**  Yes :  look  at  this  bow  and  these  arrows,"  pointing  to  a 
noble  shafi;,  which  leaned  in  the  corner  of  the  room ;  **  they 
were  the  gift  of  a  Catawba  warrior  to  my  father  when  I  was 
but  a  child.  They  are  as  good  as  new.  They  will  convey 
combustibles  to  the  roof — they  will  do  what  you  desire." 

"  But  your  old  home — your  family  dwelling,  Janet  —  sacred 
I  to  you  as  your  birthplace,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  your 
mother-T-"  was  the  suggestion  of  her  lover. 

'*  Sacred  as  my  home,  as  my  own  and  my  mother's  birth- 
^  place,  it  is  yet  doubly  sacred  as  my  country's.  Place  your 
combustibles  upon  these  arrows,  and  send  them  to  the  aged 
roof  of  that  family  mansion ;  and  I  shall  not  joy  the  less  to  see 
it  burn  because  it  is  my  father's,  and  should  be  mine,  when  I 
know  that  in  its  ruin  the  people  and  the  cause  I  love  must 
triumph.  God  forbid  and  keep  me  from  the  mean  thought 
that  I  shall  lose  by  that  which  to  my  country  must  be  so  great 
a  gain." 

The  wondering  and  delighted  Mellichampe  could  only  look 
his  admiration.     She  stood  before  him,  with  her  dark  eye 

hing,  but  sufihsed,  and  her  lip  trembling  with  the  awfbl 
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patriotism  and  warm  feeling  in  lier  soul,  as  the  very  imbodi- 
ment  of  liberty  itself — that  divine  imbodiment  whose  sub- 
stance is  truth,  whose  light  is  life,  whose  aim  is  a-  perfect 
humanity. 

"Dearest  Janet — worthy  of  adoration  as  of  love — your 
self-sacrificing  spirit  is  a  rebuke  to  my  own  heart.  I  would 
have  saved  that  mansion  for  your  sake,  tliough  even  my  enemy 
—my  deadly  enemy — should  escape  his  just  punishment 
thereby." 

"Go,  Ernest,"  she  responded,  "go! — you  have  no  time  to 
lose.  Let  not  that  noble  youth  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 
Take  the  arrows,  and  do  not  let  the  hand  tremble  and  the  eye 
turn  aside  when  you  direct  them  to  that  sacred  roof;  it  is  now 
devoted  to  our  country." 

He  seized  the  bow  and  arrows,  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  rushed  back  to  the  place  of  conference.  Singleton  was 
oveijoyed  when  the  primitive  weapon  was  put  into  his  hands. 

"Happy  chancel — and  who  has  given  you  these,  Melll- 
champe  V* 

"  A  woman !" 

"  What,  Miss  Berkeley  t" 

"Yes." 

"And  with  a  knowledge  of  their  probable  uset" 

"With  the  avowed  pui-pose  of  destroying  by  them  her 
father's  dwelling  and  her  own." 

"  Noble  creature !"  was  the  only  exclamation  of  Singleton. 
The  thouglits  of  his  mind  wandering  away,  at  that  instant, 
without  his  power  to  control  thenf ;  and,  in  his  mind's  eye,  he 
surveyed  the  fonn  of  another  self-sacrificing  maiden  —  how 
different  from  Janet  Berkeley  in  form  and  character,  but  «>h  f 
how  very  like  in  soul. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 


CA PRICKS   OP    THE   CONFLICT. 


^  With  the  ovemiling  judgment  of  a  master-flpirit,  Singleton 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  liis  arrangements.  To  Melli- 
cliampo  he  gave  orders  to  remount  his  men,  andt  leading  them 
around  the  park,  once  morex  g^in  possession  of  the  avenue. 
Here  he  was  to  await  the  reHult  of  tlie  experiment,  and  to 
intercept  the  flight  of  the  tories  when  they  should  be  driven  out 
from  their  fortretts  by  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Humphries 
was  commanded  to  scatter  his  riflemen  around  the  mansion, 
keeping  close  watch  upon  every  movement  of  the  garrison 
within :  while  two  or  three  of  the  men,  more  experienced  in 
such  matters,  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  combustibles 
which  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  lighted  arrows.  Singleton 
himself  took  charge  of  the  bow ;  and,  laying  aside  his  sword 
and  every  weapon  which  was  calculated  to  encumber  his 
movement,  himself  prepared  to  discharge  the  more  arduous 
part  of  the  proposed  experiment.  His  commands  were  nearly 
all  instantly  and  simultaneously  executed.  A  lively  blast  of 
tlie  bugle,  from  various  quarters  of  the  grounds,  gave  token  of 
concerted  preparation.  Arming  himself  with  the  prepared 
arrows,  the  partisan  advanced. 

**  Lie  close,  men  !  lie  close  !"  he  cried,  as  he  saw  several  of 
them  emerging  from  shelter ;  "  Lie  close  and  watch  the  win- 
dows.    Go  back,  Lance,  and  have  your  rifle  in  readiness.'* 

With  these  words  he  advanced  quickly  but  stealthily,  and 
with  a  heedful  movement,  from  one  tree  to  another,  until» 
reaching  the  inner  limit  of  the  park,  he  looked  down  upon  the 
yard  immediately  around  the  dwelling,  and  saw  that  from  tliat 
'^^'^  he  could  certainly  send  his  arrows  to  the  roof. 
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Ooolly  preparing  himself,  therefore,  while  all  behind  hiari 
were  breathlessly  watching,  now  their  commander  and  now  the 
dwelling.  Singleton  fell  back  for  an  instant,  and  closely  ob- 
served the  probable  distance  and  height  of  the  roof;  then  ad- 
vancing to  the  tree,  and  planting  his  right  foot  firmly  behind 
him,  he  drew  the  long  an-ow  to  the  head,  until  the  missiles 
which  were  attached  to  it  grazed  again ttt  the  bended  back  of 
the  elastic  yew.  In  another  instant,  and  the  meteor-Uke  shaft 
went  whizzing  and  kindling  through  the  air,  darting  on  with  a 
true  aim  and  unvarying  flight,  until,  to  the  delight  of  the  watch- 
ing partisans,  it  buried  itself,  blazing  nil  the  while,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  shingled  roof.  A  long  redoubled  shout  of  ap- 
plause followed  the  achievement,  and  but  a  few  moments  had 
elapsed  when  Barsfield  became  conscious  of  the  new  danger 
which  awaited  him. 

***  Ha  !'*  he  cried,  as  he  beheld  the  position  which  Singleton 
had  taken  behind  the  tree,  which,  however,  only  in  part  con- 
cealed him.  **  Send  me  a  score  of  bullets  at  the  rebel,  or  he 
will  smoke  us  out  like  so  many  rats.  Shoot,  men  1  take  good 
aim,  and  stop  him  before  it  be  too  late." 

A  dozen  muskets  poured  forth  their  contents  in  the  direction 
of  the  daring  partisan.  The  bullets  flew  all  around  him  where 
he  stood,  but  he  stood  inihurt.  The  moment  after  their  fire 
was  favorable  to  another  effort;  and,  cool  and  thoughtful, 
Singleton  was  soon  ready  with  a  second  shaft.  Once  more  the 
whizzing  arrow  went  blazing  as  fiercely  and  furiously  as  the 
first,  and  aimed  with  equal  judgment  at  a  different  portion  of 
the  roof.  Another  and  another  followed  in  quick  succession, 
in  spite  of  the  successive  volleys  of  musketry  which  poured 
around  him  from  the  dwelling.  In  a  little  while  the  success 
of  the  experiment  was  no  longer  questionable. 

•*It  burns!  it  bums!"  was  the  cry  from  the  sun-ounding 
partisans,  and  the  surface  of  the  roof  was  now  sprinkled  with 
jets  of  flame,  that  flickered  along  the  dry  shingles,  gathering 
new  bulk  with  every  instant,  and  spreading  themselves  away 
in  thin  layers  of  light,  until  the  air,  agitated  into  currents  by 
tlie  progress  of  the  fire,  contributed  to  send  it  in  huge  volumes, 
rolling  rn  and  upward  into  the  sky.     Shout  upon  shout  from 
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the  lips  of  the  partiMns  attes^d  tbeir  joy,  and  congratulated 
their  succcsHful  captain,  through  whose  fearless  and  skiliul 
ageucy  the  design  had  heeu  efected.  Their  cheering  cries, 
more  than  anything  hesides*  announced  Xo  the  tories  the  new 
dangers  of  tlieir  situation,  and  the  desperate  position  in  which 
they  stood.  Singleton  well  conceived  what  might  be  their 
course,  and  gave  his  orders  accordingly. 

"  Riflemen !  stand  by  to  watch  the  scuttle.  Look  oat  for 
the  roof!     Mark  the  scuttle,  and  shoot  closely !" 

Ascending  to  the  garret,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  ladder  which 
always  stood  there  for  such  a  purpose,  Barsfield  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  open  the  scuttle,  when  he  was  warned  of  the 
watclifulness  of  the  besiegers  by  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle, 
and  the  instantaneous  passage  of  the  bullet  through  the  scut- 
tle door,  and  just  above  his  head. 

"  Too  jquick»  Lance !  too  quick  by  half!"  cried  Singleton  to 
the  precipitate  youth,  who  had  fired  before  the  tory's  head 
bad  made  its  appearance.  The  boy  sank  back  abashed  and 
mortified.  Barsfield,  meanwhile,  descended  with  much  greater 
rapidity  tlian  satisfaction,  and  the  dense  smoke  rushed  down 
tlie  aperture  after  him,  filling  tlie  chambers  with  its  suffocating 
and  increaMiiig  masses. 

**  It  burns  like  tinder,  and  wo  have  no  water,"  said  Clayton. 

"  And  if  we  had,"  cried  Barsfic^ld  fiercely,  "  who  in  tlie 
devil's  name  would  apply  it  under  tlie  fire  from  those  rifles?" 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  ?"  cried  one  of  the  subordinates, 
emboldened  by  the  near  approach  of  a  common  danger; 
**  Sball  we  stay  here  to  be  smoked  alive,  like  so  many  wild 
beasts  in  a  hole  1" 

"  Should  we  iiot  now  surrender,  Captain  Barsfield,  if  we  can 
get  fair  terms  of  quarter  ?"  was  the  suggestion  of  Clayton. 

"What!  beg  terms  of  that  youngster?  Never!"  fiercely 
responded  the  tory.     '*  I  will  perish  first  1" 

*'  Ay,  but  we  sliall  all  perish  with  you,  and  I  see  no  good 
reason  fojr.that,  Captain  Barsfield,"  was  the  calmer  speech  of 
Clayton.  "  We  should  apply  for  quarters  to  any  youngst^ry 
rather  than  be  smoked  alive." 

"  A.nd,  if  you  di«l  apply,  would  they  hear  us,  think  you? 
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Wonl<!  they  grant  us  tlie  terms  wliicli  we  Imre  alre«<Ty  TefnRefl 
with  insutt  and  disdain?  No,  no,  Lientenaiit  Clayton  ;  they 
wonhl  cry  *  Tarleton's  quartiers'  in  yonr  ears  in  answer  to  all 
your  applications,  and  taunt  you,  while  your  limbs  dangled 
up^n  yonder  oak,  with  our  own  goad  doings  of  the  sramo  Bort," 

"tVhat  then?  Are  we  to  stay  here  atid  perish  by  a  death 
so  horrid  ?     Shall  we  not  rather  sally  forth  and  fight  V* 

"  Yes,  fight  them  to  the  last,  of  course,"  was  the  response  of 
Barsfield.  "There  is  a  mode,  and  but  one  that  I  can  see, 
of  getting  ont  from  these  diflSculties.  I've  escaped  a  worse 
chance  than  this;  and,  with  a  good  sword  and  stout  heart,  I 
fear  not  to  escape  from  this." 

"Speak,  Barsfield  —  howf  cried  Clayton,  impatiently. 

"Mount  our  horses  and  cut  our  way  through  the  rebels. 
They  have  dismounted  and  put  their  horses  out  of  ready 
reach ;  and,  if  we  cut  our  wAy  through  them,  we  shall  get 
start  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  them  before  they  can  mount." 

"Ay,  ay  —  rt  good  enough  plan,  were  we  mounted  ;  but  the 
first  step  that  carries  us  beyond  these  walls  puts  us  in  the  eye 
of  their  rifles.  How  shall  we  get  to  our  horses,  unless  by  first 
exposing  ourselves  in  the  piazza  ?" 

"  You  are  but  young  as  a  soldier,  Lieuteuant  Clayton,"  was 
the  sarcastic  response  of  the  tory  captain,  "  and  have  much  to 
learn  irt  the  way  of  war  and  its  escapes.  I  will  show  you  how 
we  shall  reach  the  horses  without  exposing  ourselves,  until  we 
rush  forth,  armed  and  upon  their  backs,  prepared  for  fight  as 
well  as  our  enemies.  Every  man  will  then  be  required  to  rely 
upon  himself;  and  for  the  hindmost,  God  help  him !  foT  we 
may  not.  Where's  Fender f  he  concluded,  looking  I'onnd 
among  the  men,  whose  faces  the  crowding  smoke  was  already 
beginning  to  obscure. 

"  Here,  sir,*'  cried  the  man,  coming  forward, 

"  Unsling  your  axe  and  throw  off  your  jacket,**  cried  thu 
toiy,  coolly  :  "  shut  yonr  mouth,  if  you  please,  sir ;  you  can  do' 
nothing  so  long  as  you  keep  it  thus  ajar.     Is  your  axe  ready?" 

"It  is,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  and,  under  the  direction  of 
Barsfield,  the  soldiei  proceeded  to  tear  away  the  washboard 
which  fastened  down  the  edges  of  the  floor,  and  then  to  r\f  op 

9* 
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two  or  three  boards  of  the  floor  itself — a  duty  boon  performed 
by  the  vigorous  axeman.  By  this  tiiiio,  however,  tlie  smoke 
had  become  dense  and  nhnost  insupportable ;  and  the  moment 
the  aperture  was  made  in  the  floor,  admitting  tliem  to  the 
lower  or  basement  story,  where  the  horses  had  been  stabled, 
with  a  rapidity  that  defied  all  the  efforts  of  their  cooler  com- 
mander, the  tbries,  huddled  upon  one  another,  hurried  and 
tumbled  through,  glad  to  escape  from  tlieir  late  predicament, 
even  with  the  cliances  before  them  of  a  hopeless  and  desperate 
stniggle,  such  ns  Barsfield  had  painted  to  their  eyes. 

The  stern  calmness  of  their  leader,  during  all  this  proceed- 
ing, was  creditable  in  the  highest  degree.  He  exhibited  no 
hurry,  no  apprehension— none  of  that  precipitate  haste  which 
defeats  execution,  while  it  exhibits  deficient  character.  When 
he  got  below,  he  himself  saw  that  each  man  had  mounted  his 
pyopcr  steed  and  stovcl  in  readiness,  before  he  took  the  bridle 
of  his  own.  He  then  asked  if  all  were  ready :  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  advance,  gave  orders  to  one  of  the  men  to  turn  the 
latch,  but  not  to  uudose  the  door — a  duty  which  he  reserved 
to  himself— and  then  addressed  them  in  terms  of  the  most 
encouraging  composure. 

"  Have  no  fear,  men ;  but  each  man,  as  he  passes  through 
the  door,  will  at  once  strike  for  the  entrance  of  the  avenue. 
The  brick  foundations  of  the  piazza  and  the  smoke  will  con- 
ceal you  for  a  few  moments.  I  will  go  first  from  this  hole,  but 
I  will  be  the  last  to  move.  Lieutenant  Clayton  will  follow 
me  out,  but  he  will  lead  tlie  way  to  the  avenue.  Follow  him ; 
keep  cool — keep  straight  forward,  and  only  turn  when  you 
turn  to  strike  a  foe.     Are  all  ready  V* 

"  Ay,  sir,  all  ready  1"  was  the  reply.  With  the  words,  with 
his  own  steed  behind  him,  Barsfield,  on  foot,  led  him  forth,  and 
was  the  first  to  emerge  into  the  light.  He  was  not  instantly 
perceived  by  the  assailants,  such  was  the  cloud  of  smoke  hv.- 
tweeu  them  and  the  dwelling ;  but  when,  one  after  another, 
with  a  fearful  rush,  each  trooper  bounded  forth,  driving  for- 
ward with  relentless  spur  to  the  avenue  in  front,  then  did 
Singleton,  becrming  conscious  of  their  flight,  give  his  oi*deni 
'or  pursuit. 
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•*  Double  quick  step,  riflenicu  ;  liurrj  on  with  yon,  and  skirt 
tlie  fence.  Yonr  rifles  will  then  cover  them  as  they  fly,  and 
Meltichampe  will  answer  for  the  rest.  Quick  step,  men,  or 
you  lose  the  fire." 

The  partisnns  were  prompt  enough  in  oheying  these  orders, 
but  there  had  been  some  miscalculation  in  the  distance,  or  the 
speed  of  fear  had  not  been  taken  into  the  estimate  of  those 
advantages,  possessed  by  the  enetny,  for  which  Singleton  be- 
lieved himself  prepared.  The  tories  were  nlrendy  in  the  avenue 
Wfnre  the  riflemen  reached  the  skirts  of  the  park.  Barsfleld, 
bringing  up  the  rear,  his  huge  form  erect,  his  linnd  waving  de- 
fiance, wns  the  only  individual  at  whom  a  shot  was  obtained. 
At  him  several  bullets  were  sped;  but  there  is  a  something  in 
the  dnring  indifference  of  boldness  which  nf»t  unfrequently 
deranges  the  truest  aim  of  an  enemy.  The  tory  was  unhurt ; 
yet  some  of  the  rifles  pointed  at  hiB  back  were  held  by  the 
best  marksmen  of  the  lower  country. 

But  a  new  enemy  sprang  up  in  the  pathway  of  the  tory,  and 
tlie  sabre  of  the  impetuous  Mellichampe  once  more  clashed 
with  thnt  of  his  enemy. 

"Ha,  ha!"  cried  Mellichampe,  "you  were  long  in  coming, 
but  I  have  you  now.     Tou  are  mine  at  last!** 

'i'here  was  a  demoniac  delight  in  th(>  expression  of  the 
youth's  countenance,  as,  with  these  words,  he  confronted  his 
foe. 

"  Stand  aside,  boy !"  was  the  hoarse  reply  of  the  tory,  ns, 
wheeling  his  horse  to  the  opposite  hand  of  the  avenue,  he 
seemed  nither  disposed  to  pass  than  to  encounter  the  youth. 
Mellichnmpe  regarded  no  other  enemy,  and  the  troop  of  Bars- 
field  mingled  pell-mell  in  the  strife  with  the  partisans,  who 
were  scattered  before  them  up  the  avenue. 

With  the  sidling  movement  of  Barsfleld,  the  steed  of  Melli- 
champe, under  the  impetuous  direction  of  his  rider,  was  wheeled 
directly  across  his  path,  and  the  tory  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
encounter  could  not  be  avoided.  Preparing  for  it,  therefore, 
with  all  his  energies,  he  threw  aside  the  weapon  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  swords  recoiled  from  each  other  in  the  fierce  collision, 
•8  if  with  an  instinct  of  their  own.     Agnin  they  bounded  and 
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buckled  together;  and  then  there  was  a  momentary  pause  in 
the  combat,  as  the  weapons  crossed  in  air^in  which  the  eyes  of 
the  inveterate  foes  glared  upon  each  other  with  the  thirst fti I 
expression  of  demoniac  hate.  Like  lightning  tlien*  for  a  few 
moments,  the  opposing  blades  darted  around  each  combatant's 
head;  then  came  the  deadly  thrust  and  the  heavy  blow — the 
Yk.Mu\y  guard,  and  the  swift  stroke  in  return. 

Tliough  brave  enough  in  common  parlance,  there  was  yet 
that  in  tbe  face  of  Mellichampe  from  which  the  tory  seemed 
to  shrink.  The  youth  had  been  roused  by  repeated  wrongs, 
and  maddened  by  continued  disappointments,  which  defeated 
his  promised  hope  of  vengeance.  The  accumulated  venom  of 
a  fierce  and  injured  spirit  shot  forth  from  his  eye,  and  gave  a 
dreadful  earnestness  to  every  effort  of  his  aim,  so  that  the  ine- 
quality of  physical  sti-ength  between  himself  and  his  enemy 
did  not  at  first  seem  so  evident. 

The  consciousness  of  having  wronged  the  youth,  and  the 
'  moral  inferiority  which,  in  all  respects,  he  felt  to  him,  neutral- 
ized in  some  degree  the  natural  advantage  which  the  tory  pos- 
sessed of  greater  muscle,  and  the  acquired  advantage  of  great- 
er skill  and  experience.  How  else,  indeed,  could  one  so  slender 
as  Mellichampe — hie  bones  not  yet  hardened  to  manhood,  and 
he  yet  in  the  gristle  of  youth— contend  so  long  and  so  equally 
with  a  frame  so  huge  as  that  of  Barsfield  1  How  else,  if  the 
I  heart  were  not  conscious  of  right  in  the  one  and  of  wrong  in 
the  other,  cpuld  the  former  put  aside  the  weigbty  blow  of  his 
enemy  with  so  much  ease,  and  respond  to  it  with  so  much 
power  ?  Thrice,  in  the  deadliest  stroke,  had  he  foiled  the 
tory,  and  now  he  pressed  on  him  in  return. 

'*  It  is  now  for  me,  villain,"  cried  the  youth,  as  he  struck  the 
rowel  into  his  steed,  and  rose  upon  his  stirrups  a  moment  after, 
to  give  point  with  a  downward  stroke  at  the  breast  of  his  ene- 
my, whose  steed  had  sunk,  under  the  sudden  press  of  his 
rider's  curb,  backward  Upon  his  haunches — 

"  It  is  now  my  turn,  villain,  and  my  father's  blood  clamora 
for  that  of  his  murderer.     Have  at  your  heart.    Ha!" 

The  stroke  was  descending,  and  was  with  difficulty  paiTJed 
by  the  sabre  of  the  tory.     It  was  put  aside,  however,  at  tlie 
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utmost  stretch  of  Barsfield's  arm — his  hodj  heing  writhed 
ronnd  into  an  unnatural  position  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  danger 
was  only  delayed.  In  anotlier  moment  he  felt  assured  that  the 
stroke  of  Mellichampe — ^^a  backward  stroke  —  must  be  re- 
peated, and  that  be  could  not  recover  his  seat  in  time  to  ward 
it  aside  ;  but,  ere  tbe  youth  could  effect  bis  object —  to  which 
he  had  addressed  his  entire  energies,  conscious  that  he  now 
liad  the  tory  at  c  mplete  advantage  —  the  forefeet  of  bis  horse 
struck  upon  tbe  carcass  of  a  slain  soldier,  which  slipped  from 
under  him,  yet  caiTying  him  forward,  till  he  stumbled  irrecov- 
erably and  came  to  his  knees. 

The  moment  wns  lost ;  and,  in  the  next,  Barsfield  had  re- 
covered bis  seat,  from  which  the  force  of  Mellicliampe's  as- 
saults, and  tbe  efforts  necessary  for  his  own  defence,  bad  half 
uplifted  him.  It  was  his  turn  now  to  press  upon  bis  foe. 
Wheeling  bis  horse  suddenly  ronnd,  he  dealt  him  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  sword-arm,  wbich  precipitated  the 
youth  to  the  earth,  while  wounding  him  severely.  Tbe  tory 
would  have  paused  to  render  his  victory  more  complete ;  but, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  avenue  before  him,  he  saw  that  he  was 
isolated.  Gutting  their  way,  without  pausing  for  any  particu- 
lar encounter  such  as  bad  controlled  tbe  fligbt  of  their  leader, 
his  men  had  sped  onward  ;  and,  though  fighting  with  the  par- 
tisans at  every  step,  had  yet  succeeded  in  carryiug  tbe  fight 
forward  to  tbe  entrance. 

Tbe  tory  captain  saw  that  he  had  no  time  for  delay.  Witber- 
spoon,  who  had  been  busily  engaged,  was  now  pressing  toward 
him,  closely  followed  by  another ;  and,  though  casting  a  wist- 
ful look  upon  bis  prostrate  enemy,  as  if  be  longed  to  make 
certain  his  victory,  the  safety  of  his  own  life  depended  upon 
his  baste,  and  was  infinitely  more  important  to  bini  tban  even 
tbe  death  of  so  deadly  an  enemy  as  Mellichampe.  Even  now 
it  was  doubtful  what  success  would  attend  bis  endeavor  to  paxs 
the  scattered  partisans  who  lay  in  bis  path  ;  and  be  felt  tliat 
all  his  energies  were  required  to  meet  tbe  sbock  of  Witber- 
spoon,  who  WAR  fast  approaching. 

While  thus  he  prepared  himself,  the  shrill  clamor  of  a  fresh 
trumpet  broke  sud  lenly  upon  his  sense,  and  brought  him  re- 
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lief.  It  nniioiinceJ  the  coming  of  a  new  force,  and  tlie  proba- 
bility was  that  It  was  British.  Of  tliis  Barsfield,  in  another 
moment,  had  no  donht,  as  he  saw  Witherspoon,  no  longer  seek- 
ing the  conflict,  rush  past  him  in  the  direction  of  the  burning 
mansion.  The  woodman  had  beheld  the  steel  caps  and  the 
bine  uniforms  of  the  approaching  force,  and  at  once  recognised 
the  formidable  corps,  two  hundred  strong,  of  the  legionary 
Tarlcton.  Darsfield  rode  on  to  meet  his  superior,  and  explain 
the  situation  of  affairs  before  him.  Witherspoon,  meanwhile* 
leaping  from  his  horse,  which  he  let  go  free,  rushed  to  (he  spot 
where  Mellichampe  had  fallen. 

"  Airnest !  Airnest,  boy  !'^  he  cried,  as  he  stooped  dov/n 
to  the  insensible  body  t  **  Speak  to  me,  Airnest — speak  to  me, 
it's  me.  Jack  —  it's  Thumbscrew,  Airnest.  Only  say  some- 
thing— only  a  word  —  T  don't  care  what  you  says,  Airnest; 
but  say  something.  Ood  ha'  mercy  1  He  don't  hear! — he 
can't  talk.     Airnest !  Ainiest !" 

A  groan  met  his  ears  and  half  relieved  him. 

'* Thank  God,  it  'taint  so  bad.  He's  got  life  in  him  yet; 
and,  if  I  can  only  carry  him  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses, 
and  let  Miss  Janet  know  where  to  find  him — " 

Thus  speaking,  he  raised  the  insensible  body  in  his  arms, 
and  hurried  with  him  toward  the  ditch,  over  which  he 
sought  to  pass.  His  aim  was  to  carry  the  youth  into  the  thick 
copse  beyond,  where  he  could  place  him  out  of  sight  of  the 
approaching  enemy.  But  he  had  overtasked  his  own  strength, 
after  the  severe  fatigue  and  fighting  which  he  had  under- 
gone, and  the  labor  called  for  more  time  than  the  circum- 
stances of  the  field  would  allow.  The  advance  of  Tarleton 
was  too  rapid  to  permit  of  his  performing  the  affectionate 
service  which  he  contemplated  for  his  friend  ;  and,  before 
he  reached  the  ditch,  the  swords  of  the  legion  were  flash- 
ing before  his  eyes,  as  the  troop  wheeled  round  a  bend  in 
the  avenue  which  hitherto  had  concealed  him  from  their 
sight. 

<*Giniini!  I  must  leave  him,  I  must  put  you  down,  Ait* 
nest !     I  cant't  help  it,  boy  !     I  did  the  best!" 

He  spoke  to  the    insensible   youth    as  if  he  could  hear 
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and,  witli  A  groan  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  his 
8oii],  he  hud  the  body  down  in  the  ditch,  where  it  was  partially 
concealed  from  sight  in  the  hoIh>w  and  by  the  tufts  and  bushes 
which  grew  along  its  margin.  Then,  with  a  gi*im  look  of  de- 
spair cast  behind  him  as  he  fled,  he  leaped  across  the  ditch, 
passed  hurriedly  through  the  copse  and  bordering  foliage, 
and  soon  gained  the  station  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  which 
had  been  assigned  by  Singleton  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fray  as  the  place  of  general  rendezvous. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    TIIREATENISD    8ACR1FICB. 

CuAFEO  with  the  excitement  of  battle,  and  mortified  with 
the  humiliation  of  defeat,  Barsfield  dashed  forward  to  meet 
witli  Tarletou,  to  whom  he  conveyed  the  particulars  of  the  af- 
fray. It  needed  but  few  words  to  do  this  at  such  a  moment 
— the  scene  was  in  progress  even  then  before  the  eyes  of 
the  legionary.  The  wild  shouts  of  the  partisans,  scattered 
along  the  fields,  and  flying  from  the  greater  force  approach- 
ing them  —  the  occasional  sounds  of  the  rltle — the  lurid  glare 
of  the  flames,  ascending  in  gigantic  columns  from  the  burning 
mansion,  sufficiently  informed  the  ready  senses  of  a  leader  so 
intelligent  and  sagacious  as  the  practised  Tarleton.  Ho  was  a 
man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words,  and  a  few  brief,  quick 
questions  drew  from  Barsfield  all  that  he  sought  to  know. 

*'  What  number  of  rifles,  Captain  Barsfield,  has  Major  Sin- 
gleton r* 

"  Some  thirty,  sir,  or  more." 

"  What  other  force  ?" 

"  Ten  or  twenty  horse,  wh:cb  ^e  had  first  broken  through, 
sir,  on  your  approach." 

"  And  from  which  our  approach  saved  you  ?" 

Barsfield  bowed.  Tarleton  waved  his  hand,  and  gave  his 
troop  their  orders  with  coolness  and  decision.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment he  led  them  forward  with  a  fleet  pace  down  the  avenue, 
toward  the  burning  dwelling  and  the  park.  He  thought  to 
find  liis  enemy  scattered  and  unprepared,  as  he  now  and  then 
beheld  in  the  distance,  by  the  light  of  the  flames,  an  occasional 
figure  darting  by,  seemingly  in  flight,  and  the  shouts  of  the  par* 
Ibaus  rose  here  and  there  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  area. 
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The  sight  of  these  figures  and  the  insttUing  shouts  stimulated 
his  advance,  and  aroused  his  natural  appetite  for  strife^  With 
habitual  impetvosity,  he  hurried  fobward  is  a  quick  troti  maUng 
fw  the  point  which  most  immediatelj  promiised  hin  an  ene^im* 
tttv  with  his  foe. 

.  He  fonnd  them  much  sootier  thaa  he  had  expected.  His 
eoemy  was  prepared  for  him.  Singleton  was  appiised  of  the 
approach  of  Tatleton  quite  as  soon  as  Barsfield  in  the  avenue, 
andfhe  now  prepared  to  wecote  the  erders  of  Marion^  f^  which 
the  present  condition  of  thiitgs  gave  him  a  favorable  opporta- 
nitjr,  He  threw  hie  men  without  the  park.  The  fences  lay  be- 
tweeit  the  two  parties.  One  half  of  his  force  he  immediately 
seat  down  the  hill  to  prepare  the  horses,  putting  them  in  read- 
inesn  for  instant  flight.  His  riflemen,  who  had  been  too  late 
tOk  check,  the  rptreAt  of  Barsfield,  were  neveitheless  just  in  time 
OK  th6  outer  edge  of  the  park,  and  skirting  one  side  of  the 
avenue,  with  its  thick  copse  interposing  sufficiently  to  protect 
theoi  from  a  chaif^  of  cavahy,  to.  gall  the  advance  of  Tarle* 
toku  They  received  their  orders,:  and  stood  prepared  to  exe- 
cute then.  Covered  by  the  trees>  each  man  stood  iti  silence, 
pjtepared  to  single  out  his  eaemy,  and  immediately  after  scud 
off  along  the  fsocear  sdMl  join  his  comrades  at  the  foot  ef  the 
hill.  Godl  aod  watebful,  Singleton  remained  at  hand  to  watch 
the  progress  of  both  parties.  He  himself  had  prepared  to  'do 
a.  like  duty  with  hit  men.  He  had  thrown  asidrf  the  sabre,  and 
ai||kv<HE3te.  rifle  ijn  his  hands  was  quite  as  deadly  a  weapon  as 
in  that  ef  any  other  of  his  troop.  The  legion  came  bounding 
foffwaifdi.aaad  th»  signal  for  their  hostile  reception  came  from 
the  rifle  of  the  partisan  commander.  It  had  its  echoes-^each 
aR  echo  of  death— aad  thd  advancing  column  of  Tarleton  in 
thet  narrow  Bvenue>  reeled  and  recoiled  under  the  fatal  dis- 
chavge.  A  doiea  trooperi  fell  from  their  saddles  with  the  fire, 
stifiiening  in  the  fast  embrace  of  death,  and  scarce  conscious 
of  their  wounds.  But  in  another  instant,  the  fierce  voice  of 
Tadeton,  damorous  and  shrill,  rose  like  that  of  a  tnimpet 
abeye  all  other  sounds  -*-  '  ' 

^  Sconodarels;  fl>rwai>«(i  •  Wherefore  do  ye  pau^  ?    Thro»i);ft     . 
the  bush  to  the  right— charge,  rascals,  ere  1  cleave  ye  down 
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to  tlio  earth  !  Charge  the  <1  d  rebels — charge— and  giv« 
no  quarter !" 

The  ditch,  was  cleared  «-^e  obedient  troopers,  aeeustomed 
hitherto,  only  to  vietoiy  under  the  lead  of  Tarleton,  went 
over  the  bank  and  scrambled  through  the  cope^  with  more 
dating  than  soecess.  The  overhanging  branches  were  hewn 
away  in  an  instant— *  a  path  was  cleared  for  the  advance 
through  the  close  foliage,  and,  like  bold  cavaliers,  a  score  of 
the  troopers  made  their  way  throngh  the  obstruction.  But 
where  was  the  enemy?  TVlaere  were  they  whose  fatal  rifles 
had  dealt  them  so  much  loss  t  They  had  melted  awAy  like 
so  many  shadows  "^i-they  were  gone.  Fiercely  the  dragoons 
dealt  idle  blows  upon  the  surrounding  bushes,  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  shelter  a  lurking  rifleman,  but  their 
sabres  dashed  together  and  found  no  foe.  The  partisans  had 
vanished  from  their  sight,  but  they  had  not  yet  gone.  While 
yet  the  dragoons  gased  bewildered  and  in  wonderment,  the  re- 
peated shot  from  the  some  select  and  deadly  marksmen  singled 
them  out,  one  by  one,  from  another  sheltered  damp  of  wood* 
not  more  thitn  fifty  yards  in  advance  ;  and  the  remaining  few 
who  had  passed  into  the  open  ground  and  were  still  exposed* 
could  hear  the  distinct  commands  of  Singleton ^^ 

"  Another  roiund,  men— -one  more.    Each  his  man/' 

The  partisan  had  managed  admirably,  but  he  was  now  con- 
pdled  to  fly.  The  advantage  of  ground  was  no  longer  with 
him.  Tarleton,  with  his  Ontire  foroe,  had  now  passed  through 
the  avenue,  and  had  appeared  in  the  open  court  in  fisont.  The 
necessity  of  rapid  flight  now  became  apparest  to  Singleton, 
and  the  wild  lively  notes  of  his  trumpet  wepre  accordingly 
heard  stirring  the  air  at  not  more  than  rifle  distance  from  the 
gathering  troop  of  Tarieton.  Bitterly  aroused  by  this  seeming 
audacity*^ an  audacity  to  which  Tarieton,  waging  a  war 
hitherto  of  continual  successes,  had  never  been  accustomed, 
his  ire  grew  into  fury  — 

'<  What,  men  I  shall  these  rebels  carry  it  so  V*  he  cried 
aloud.  *'  Advance,  Oaptain  Barsfield — advance  to  the  right 
of  the  fence  with   twenty  men,  «id  stop  not  to  mark  your 
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Steps.  '  Advatee,  sin  9hsti  ehafrgiB  forward.    Ton  should  know 
the  ground  fc J  this' time.    Away  I" 

To  another  he  cried — striking  the  neck  of  his  steed  impa« 
tiently  with  the  broad  side  of  his  sabre — . 

^*  Captain  Kearney,  to  yon  wood  !  Sweep  it,  sir,  with  yonr 
sabres;  and  ineet  mef  in  the  rear  of  tlie  garden  !" 

The  officers  thus  coihinanded  moved  to  the  execution  of  their 
charges  with  sufficient  celerity.  The  commands  and  move- 
ments o^  Hajdr  Singleton  were  much  more  cool  and  not  lesa( 
profnpt  'He  hufried  along  by  his 'scattered  men,  as  they  lay 
here  and  there,  covered  by  this  or  that  bush  or  tree. 

"Carry  off  no  bullets  that  you  can  spare  them,  men — fire 
as  soon  as  they  risach  the  garden,  and,  when  your  pieces  are 
clear,  take  ilownthd  hill' and  ihounf 

Three  minutes  did  not  elapse  before  the  rifles  had  each 
poured  forth  its  treasured  death  ;  and,  without  pausing  to  be- 
hold the  effects  of  their  discharge,  each  partisan,  duly  obe- 
dient, was  on  his  way,  leaping  off  horn  cover  to  cover  through 
the  thick  woods  to  the  hollow  where  their  horses  had  been 
fastened.    '  ■ 

The  furious  Tarleton  meanwhile  led  the  way  through 'Ae 
giuideii,  the  pafib|^  bf  which  were  tdim  away  to  give  his  cav- 
alry free  passage.  With  a  soldier's  rage,  and  the  impatieVice 
ef  one  not  often  baffled,  he  hurried  forward  the  pursuit,  in  a 
line  tolerably  direct,  alter  the  flying  partisans.  But  SingTeton 
imB  too  goofd  a  soldier,  and  too  familiar  with  the  ground',  to 
keep  his  men  in  mass  in  a  wild  flight  through  woods  be- 
eoning  denser  at  every  step.  When  they  had  reached  a  knoll 
at  some  little  distance  beyond  the  place  where  his  horses  had 
been  fits^ene3,'he  addressed  his  troop  as  follows: — 

"We  must  break  here,  my  men.  Each  man  will  take  his 
own  pa^h,  and  tre  will  all  scatter  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
Make  your  way,  afll  of  you,  for  the  swamp,  heweTer ;  whei'e, 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  you  may  all  be  safe.  Lance  Frampton, 
you  will  fide  with  me.*' 

Saeh  trooper  kne#  the  country,  and,  accustomed  to  inditid-    , 
ual    enterprise    and   the  duties    of  the    scmit,  tliere  was  no 
b^fdsh^  to  the  men  of  Marion  in  such  a  separation.  On  all 
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hands  they  gliiSed  off,  «nd  at ,«  £w^  freer  .p««e  than  ipbtc 
they  rode  together  in  a  hody.  *A  thoiufand . tracks  they  foabd 
ID  the  w3oda  nbont  them,  in  pavBuing  whieh  there  wae  DOVr  no 
obstruction  —  no  justlingof  brother  horsemeii  pressing  «fMin 
the  fpi^e  route.  Singleton  and  hi^.youthfulpDmpaiuon  dart- 
ed away  at  an  easy  pace  into  Ae  woods,  in  whioh  Ifasiy 
had  scarcely  shrouded  theniaelvea  helBorie  .they  heard  the  tush- 
ing  and  fierce  cries  of  Tarleton's  di;«^goo«B»  .   . 

'*  Do  yon  remember,  Li^nce,'^  said  Sin^toB  (df  the  hoy  -^ 
"  do  you  remember,  the  chgse  we  had  from  the!  Oaksi  wb^n 
Proctor  pursued  us  V* 

''Yes,  sir -'— and  a  narrow  chance  it  was  when  yoor^horse 
tumbled.  I  thought  they  would  have,  caught  and  killed  yon 
then,  sir;  but  I  didn't  know  any  tiding  of.  figbtiag  m  Ae 
woods  then."  ; 

**  Keep  cool,  and  there's  little  danger  apy where,'-  responded 
.  8u)gleton.  **  Hen  in  a  hurry  are  always  in  danger»  To  be  safe* 
be  steady.  But — ha  I  do  you  not  hear  them  f  ow  t  Somef  of 
them  have  got  upon  our  ttack." 

^  I  do  hear  a  noise,  sir — there  was  a  dry  bush  that  oraekdd 
then." 

"  And  a  voice — that  was. a  shout'  L^t  ns  stop  fof  a  Bio«ie|i( 
aixd  reload.    A  shot  may  he  wanted."  , 

Coolly  dismounting,  8mgleton  proeee4ed  to  charge  bis 
riflf,  which  had  been  slung  i^ci^ss  his  shoalder.  Hif  earn- 
panlon  did  the  same.  While  loading,  .the  Conner  felt  a  digjlit 
paiui  and  sti&ess  in  his  left  a|3n^,      ; 

**  I. am  hurt,  Lance,  I  do  beKeve.  .  Look.  herf»  Mi.  my  shoid* 
der."'  .•.'..'. 

"  There's  blood,  sir—  and  &e  coat's  cut  wi^h  «. bullet.  Tks 
bpUet's  in  yoiir  arm,  sir."  .     , 

''No — not  now.  It  has  been  there»  IybelieT^,.lhoiigb  the 
i^ound  is  slighL  There,  now  -^  ipount— ^we  hi^re  no  timei  tr 
see  it  now." 

'*  That's  true,  sir,  for  I  hear  the  horses  j  nvii  look  aii>w»  ma- 
jor, there's  two  of  the  dragoons  cpming  Ihrough  the  llbsh 
and  straight  toward  us."  i 

"Two  onlyl"  said  Singleton,  agiain  nnsUngijig  k^  riLt. 
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'  The  boy  readily  imderaiood  the  moremeiitf  and  proceeded:  to 
do  HkewMe»  bilt  he  wae  too  late«  The  shot  of  Sitigletoii  wm 
'immduite*  and  the  fofeoiost  arooper  fell  forwaMl  firom  Idfl 
h^dftdl    Hie  covipMilon  fled^ 

^  Dea't  light,  Laaee---*keep  on.  There'if  only  one  A#«r»  ud 
he  wowH  tronble*  df.  The  otheif  -**pooT  •  denril  1  -  his  horee  liM 
too  fleet  for  Im  maeter'e  saiely.    Away*  sir«"  r    r 

It  iHlb  tiiMito  ^eed.  The  import  of  the  ehot  and  the  fall 
ef 'the  Tragoon  gate  a  dir^etion  to  the  whiole  fofoe  ef  the  pHr- 
tders,  whose,  shonte  and  eriee  mighl  now  be  beard  ria^^lig  in 
all  direetiODS  of  the  forest  behind  them. 

^  They  ean't  reach  ns,  Lance.  We  shall  ronnd  that  bay  in 
a  few  seconds*  and  they  will  be  snre  to  boggle  into  it  On, 
boy»  and  waste  no  eyesight  ia  looking  behind  yoik  We  are 
safe.  I  only  hope  that  all  onr  boys  are  as  mnoh  8o«  Bat  I  lear  . 
that  we  have  lost  soitae  fine  lellowft.  Poor  HelUchampe  I  bnt 
it  is  too  late  now.    Push  on — the  bay  is  before  ns.'' 

Tlini^  speakings  gniding  aiid  encouraging  the  boy,  the  fear- 
less partisan  kept  oa«  In  a  few  aiinntes  th^  had  roaadedrthe 
thick  bay,  and  were  deeply  sheltered  in  a  dense  .wood,  w4ll 
known  at*ibat  perM  Uy  a  remiintie  title>  which  doohtless'had 
its  story. 

*•  My  Lady's  Fiiney.  We  are  safe  now,  Limce,  and  a  Kttle 
rest  i^ill  4o  no  barm." 

The  paitiean,  as  he  spoke^  drew  tip  his  horse,  thfew  himself 
•  from  bis  back»  fastened  hitn  to  a  hanging  hiUnchy  and,  passing 
down  to  a  hollow  where  a  little  brooklet  ran  trickling  aloag 
with  a  geatte  milnAur,  drajik  deeply  ef  IjIs  twoet  and  qniet 
#atersy  which  hd  scoi^d  np  with  a  talabMh'fthat  h«Ag  on  a 
beiigh,  wil^iiig  in  tbe  breeae  akote.  Then.lhtowing  himself 
down  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  he  lay  as  .qeiietlysa  if 
there  had  beei»  no  danger  tracing  his  footsteps,  and  no  deadly 
enemy  stiU  prewiing  in  die  ndghborhood  and  huigeriagtfor 
bis  blood.  ( 

The-  chase  was  given  over,  and  the  lively  tones  of  the  bugle 
recalled  the  pursuers.  The  legionai^r  -colonel  stood  upon  a 
hillock,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  men,  who  came  in  slcrwly 
and  half  exhausted   from  the  profitless  pursuit    He  wipiid 
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tbe  inst  and  sweat  from  bis  brow,  bnt  a  rigici  and  deep  bliie 
vein  lay  like  a  cord  across  bis  forebead.  A  gloomy,  elond 
bnng  about  bie  eyes,  and  yet  bis  Kps,  pale,  and  aeeaingly 
passionless,  were  parted  witb  a  smile.  Tbey  ^ivered  sli^tly , 
•  and 'tbe  tips  oif  bis  wbite  teetb  rested  npoii  tbe  lower  lip  for 
^  a  'moment,  as  if  to  control  ki«  speeoib,  when  be  bebeld  the 

person  of  tbe  tory  captain  among  those  approaching  Um. 
I      "« And  now,  what  of  this  ailkir,  Oaptain  Barafiel^  t  We  bare 
time  now  to  speak  of  It,''  was  the  salutation  of  Tarleton; 
and  h«  alighted  fifom  his  steed  as  be  spoke,  and  the  point 
of  his    sabre  was  made   to   revolve  qnibkly,  while  be  lis- 
tened npbn  tbe  np-cnrling  peak  of  bis  thick  military  boot 
Barsileld  briefly   narrated    the   events  which  we   have  wit 
'  ttess^rd,  and,  saving  some  little  nataral  exaggeration  of  the 
"  nnmbers  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  partisans,  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness.   Tbe  ni&rrative,  as  be  listened,  did  not  seem  to  diminiah 
the  disquiet  of  bis  bearer. 

'^'Bnt  6f)7  men,  yom  say?  the  entire  force  <>f  the  rebels 
bni  fifty  men!  and  your  force,  if  I  err  not,  thirty  at  the 
least.    Bnt  My  men!" 

'**  There  may 'have  bc<dn ;  indeed,  sir,  thinre;  must  have  he^n 
— more;  and — " 

'^  A  bad  bnsinless,  sir;  a  very  bad  bnsiness,  Oiqptain'  Bare- 
field,"  said  tbe  other  interrupting  him.  **  Tbe  afair  has  not 
been  rightly  managed,  tbengh  where  tbe  defect  lay,  may  not 
now  be  Mtid.  What  force  was  it  yon  enconntered  in  the 
morning?" 

**  A  sqiiad  of  thirty,  sir,  and  more.    I  had  defeated  them, 
and  the;^  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  but  for  tbe  sudden 
'appeak*an<de^of  ^e  troop  of  Major  Singleton^  which  yon  have 
just  dis^rsed." 

*'  No  more,  sir;  no  more.  Take  your  men,  and  examine  the 
^nnd  awd  tlie  avenue.  See  to  the  wcfun^ed  priiK>ner8,  Oap- 
tain Barsfield ;  have  tbem  well  secured,  and  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  your  own  loss.  There  must  be  an  inquiry  into  tbia 
business  quickly.    Move,  sir — we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

Tbe  blood  mounted  into  tbe  tory*s  cheek  ns  be  listened  to 
^  these  orders ;  tbe  fire  of  intense  satisfaction  glared  and  gath- 
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ered  in  his  eye,  and,  fearfdl  that  his  feeling  would  be  seen 
by  the  piercing  glance  of  Tarleton,  he  turned  away  instantly 
in  the  execution  of  his  orders.  A  fierce  hope  of  vengeance, 
yet  to  be  satisfied,  was  at  his  heart.  He  had  not  forgotten  that 
his  mortal  enemy  lay  wounded  on  that  field.  He  knew  that 
although  wounded,  Mellichampe  was  yet  alive.  The  command 
to  scour  the  scene  of  conflict  was  precisely  the  command  which 
he  most  desired ;  afFording  him,  as  it  did,  an  opportunity  of 
making  certain  the  stroke  which  even  in  the  hurry  of  battle,  he 
had  considered  incomplete.  A  fierce  emotion  of  delight,  under 
whieb  he  trembled,  Seized  upon  his  frame  as  be  h^ard  the  com- 
mand ;  and,  bowing  with  ill-com^ealed  satisfaction  to  bis  sfipe- 
rior,  he  hurried  away  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  newly-stimu* 
lated  passion,  not  merely  to  the  execution  of  bis  orders,  but 
to  the  final  consummation  of  his  own  bloody  scheme  of  ven- 
geance—the death  of  that  hated  rival,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  had  been  so  often  baffled  when  most  sanguine  of  Bue- 
oess.  The  knife  was  now  in  his  hand,  however,  aad  the  devoted 
vietiu  lay  befove  him. 
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OHAPTBE  XXIV. 

8KBTCU£S   OP  THE   STRIFE. 

LvT  118  retrace  our  steps;  let  us  go  back  in'  oiur  nnrathre, 
and  reriew  th^  feelings  and  the  fortunes  of  other  parties  to  oitr 
story,  not  less  important  in  its  details*  and  ignite  as  dear  In  our 
regards.  Let  ns  seek  the  temporary  dwelling  of  the  Berkeley 
family,  and  contemplate  the  condition  and  the  empleynient  of 
its  inmates  during  the  progress  of  the  serere  strtfe'of  whfiek 
w»  have  given  a  partial  history.  Its  terrors  were  net  less 
imposing  to  tkeni  than  they  were  to  Ikose  who  had  keen  actors 
in  the  conflict.  To  the  young  maidensy  infleedi  it  eeirtttilily 
was  far  more  terrible  than  to  the  brave  men,  warmed  with  the 
provocation  and  reckless  from  the  impulses  of  strife.  And 
yet,  how  differently  did  the  events  of  the  day  affect  the  two 
maidens — how  forcibly  did  they  bring  out  and  illustrate  their 
very  different  characters !  To  the  casual  observer,  there  was 
very  little  change  in  the  demeanor  of  Janet  Berkeley,  She 
seemed  the  same  subdued,  sad,  yet  enduring  and  uncomplain- 
ing creature,  looking  for  affliction  because  she  had  been  so 
often  subjected  to  its  pressure;  yet,  from  that  very  cause, 
looking  for  it  without  apprehension,  and  in  all  the  strength  of 
religious  resignation. 

Not  so  with  her  more  volatile  companion.  The  terrors  of 
the  fight,  so  near  at  hand,  so  novel  in  its  forms,  and  so  fearful 
to  one  who  never,  till  now,  had  associated  it  in  her  thought 
[  with  any  other  features  than  those  of  old  romance — where 
the  gorgeousness  and  the  glitter,  the  cheering  music  and  the 
proud  array,  were  contrived  to  conceal  the  danger,  if  not  to 
salve  the  hurts — brought  to  her  other  and  more  paralysing  sen- 
^Mons.    AH  her  levity  departed  with  the  approach  and  pres- 
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«DQe  of  the  fealHj*  of  which,  hitherto,  she  hed  hnt  dfeamed, 
and  the  images  of  which,  seen  throogh  the  medium  of  Imf 
imagfBation  and  not  her  hearty  had  onrtil  now  presented  heir 
with  no  ether  forms  than  tiiose  of  lordiness  or  power.  The 
Srst  d:.*ead  sounds  of  battle,  the  first  crash  and  commotion  of 
the  conflict,  tanght  her  other  feelings ;  and,  with  each  reiter- 
ilted  shent  or  groan,  her  emotion  ioeteased  to  a- passion  of  lear 
that  became  painful  even  to  her  companion— -herself  inUiof 
the  wannest  appr^ensions  for  her  lo^^^'S  sflifetj,  and  laboring 
nnder  a  tme  sense  of  the. growing  and  gathering  miseries 
around  h^r.  Bat  it  is  at  such  a  moment  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  mind-^^he  tme  strength  of  the  heart*-* the  spirit,  and 
the  soul,  and  the  affections,  rise  into  imj^essire  and  eomtrol- 
ling  action.  It  was  then  that  the  majestj  of  a  devoted  woman, 
conscious  of  all  the  danger,  yet  not  unprOpsred  to  meet  it  with 
him  to  whom  her  heart  was  grf«n,  shone  fordi  in  the  bearing 
of  Janet  BeHkelej. 

The  light,  thoughtless  heart  of  Bose  Duncan,  nntntosed  and 
nnimpressed  as  yet  by  any  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  had  lew 
moods  but  what  were  hurrying  and  of  a  transient  natuie.  She 
was  unprepared  for  any  but  passing  in^ressions.  Her  fancy 
had  been  acttre  always,  and  her  hearty  in  consequence,  had 
grown  subordinate.  Affliction,  the  subdner,  Ac  modifier — 
she  who  checks  passion  in  its  tumidts,  and  tompevs  to  sedate- 
ness  the  warm  feelings  which  would  sometimes  mount  into 
madness— *  had  brought  her  no  s^ier  connsds*  Small  but  ae* 
eunnilating  cares,  which  benefit  by  their  frequent  warnings, 
had  never  taught  her  to  meditate  much  or  often  upon  the 
varions  sorrows  and  the  many  changes,  bs  iirequent  tn  the 
moral  atmosphere  as  in  the  natural,  which  belong  to  ^fo. 
That  girave  tale-bearer  Time,  whose  legends  ace  never  want- 
ing in  their  moral  to  those  who  read,  had  token  no  heed  of 
her  education.  That  stem  strengthener  and  impellfAg  ois- 
trfssy  Necessity,  hadnever,  in  order  to' bring  6ut  itsfeiouiehs, 
subjectod  each  feeling  of  her  heart  to  bondage,' phtting  >a  cM} 
upon  the  capricious  emotion  and  the  buoyant  fancy.  She 
heard  of  care  li^om  books,  which  seldom  describe  it  in  ito  tme 
features,  but  il  was  only  to  regard  it  as  a  something  whi4k  4s 
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to  giT«  a  mtai  to  pteasnire  bj  sometimes  changing  its  aspeet; 
as  in  conserves  we  employ  a  slight  bitter,  in  order  to  relieve 
pleasantly  the  cloying  insipidity  of  their  sweet  *  She  had 
never  yet  seen  in  Sorrow  the  twin-sister  of  Hamanity,  bom 
with  it  at  its  birth,  keeping  due  pace  with  it,  though  perbapn 
unseen,  in  its  progress  throngh  the  flowery  places  as  well  a« 
through  the  tangled  wilderness;  clinging. to  it>  inseparably, 
through  all  its  fortunes ;  clouding,  at  times,  its  most  pleasant 
tnnshitaie  with  a  look  of  reproof ;  chiding  its  sweetest  anticipa- 
tions with  the  language  of  homily ;  and  pressing  it  downward, 
at  last,  to  the  embrace  of  their  common  mother  Earth,  until 
even  Hope  takes  its  flight,  yielding  the  strdggle  for  the  prea- 
ent,  and  possibly  withholding  its  assurance  from  the  future. 

Thus,  utterly  uneducated  by  the  heart's  best  tutors,  the 
novel  terrors  now  before  her  eyes  left  her  entirely  without 
support  in  reflection.  Bhe  was  convulsed  with  apprehension ; 
the  fierce  oaths  of  the  hurrying  troops  grated  with  a  new  form 
iji  danger  upon  her  fkncy ;  every  wild  shout  smote  painfully 
upon  her  senses;  and  the  sharp  shot,  directed,  as  she  now 
knew  it  to  be,  against  the  bosom  of  a  feeling  and  a  living  man 
while  teaching  her  properly  to  realiae  the  trutii,  totally  un- 
nerved and  left  her  powerlessl  Bhe  shrank  upon  the  floor  in 
her  terrors,  as  the  dreadful  din  came  to  her  ears,  and  crawled 
to  the  window,  where  her  cousin  sat  in  speechless  apprehen- 
sion. There,  like  a  frightened  child,  she  sat  clinging  to  the 
drapery  of  Janet,  while  continaed  sobs  and  momentary  ezola- 
laations  betrayed  her  new  consciousness  of  danger,  and  her  own 
inadequacy  of  strength  to  contend  with  it. 

How  different  was  the  deportment  of  Janet !    How  subdued 

V  her  grief— how  unobtrusive  her  emotions— 'how  sustained  her 
spirit— 4iow  governing  hw  reason !  She  shrunk  not  fiom  the 
contemplation  of  that  danger  whose  terrors  her  mind  had  long 
aiace  h^  taught  to  contemplate  at  a.diatatice.  Drawing  her 
ehair  beside  aUttlfi  window*  which  looked  forth  dii^ectly  upon 
Ike  scene,  of ; battle,  and.  seareely  in  perfect  selcority  from  its 
random  shot,  she  gaeed  upon  the  progi^ess  of  iBvents,  and  exhib- 
ited in  comparison  with  Rose,  who  sat  upon  the  floor  and  saw 

Hiothing,  but  little  consciousness,  and  certainly  no  fears,  of  its 
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trntol  terrors.  Yet  ber  emotioDs  were  not  lets  active,  her  feel- 
ings tiot  teas  susceptible  and  warm,  tban  tbose-of  bet  com- 
panion. It-  wasi  indeed,  beeaose  ber  oonscioosneiBS  was  ao^ 
deep,  ber  lore  so  abicKng,  ber  fears  so  thick  and  overflowing;, 
that  she  had  no  andible  emotions.  The  waters  of  ber  beast 
were  too  far  down  for  display ;  it  is  only  in  the  shallows  that 
the  breakers  leap  up,  and  chafe,  and  murmur.  They  speak 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  overfall  and  hearag  ocean  that 
gittbers  and  settles^  gloomily  and  great,  in  the  distanca  The 
damor  of  her  cousin's  fear  bad  qpoken  fer  hers;  and  yet  bow 
fall  of  voice,  how  touching  the  language  of  silence,  when  we 
know  that  the  full  heart  is  running  over.  How  thrilling' is^  the 
brief,  grasping,  sudden  exclamation,  which  utters  all,  because 
we  feel  that  it  has  uttered  nothing  i 

She  sat  with  ber  bands  ela«|ped ;  her.  soul  sad  and  sick,  but 
stretig ;  her  eyes  intently  gating,  as  if  they  would  burst  from 
theii^  sod^ets,  upoii  the  wild  scene  of  confasion  going  on  around 
het.  And  when  the  strife  began  warinly  in  the  first  stage,} 
and  before  the  house  was  fired «^ when  she  knew  ndtUiig  of- 
the  progress  of  events,  atad  heard  nothing  but  the  skarp  and 
frequent  shot,  without  knowing  what  had  been  its  efifbot ;  when 
the  shriek  of  agony  reached  her  ears  faintly  fraih  s2far,/and 
there  came  no  word  to  ber  tp  say  that  th^  wounded  victim  iwas 
not  the  pile,  of  aU  inrtbat  controversy,  to  whom  hlBrtb^gbt 
and  her  prayer  ^ere  most  entirely  given  ^t-it  "was  then^  that 
she  felt  the  agony  which  yet  she  did  not  speaki  In.  ber  mind 
she  strove  to  tbmk  a  prayer  for  his  success  aiid: for  bis.  s^etyr 
and  sometimes  the  words  of  aspiration  w«re  muttered  brokenly 
from  her  lips ;  buithe  prayer  died  away  in  hisr  hrnkt,  and  the 
dreadfal  incifieets  of  earth  going  on  around  her.  kept  back  her 
thoughts  from  Ood. 

A  terrible  cry:  of  satisfaction  was  utlerad  by  tbexpaitisaas, 
as  in  the  conflict  they  beheld  one  of  the.dafendiera.o£;th0 
hcrase  distinetiy  fall  .back  from  tho  window  at  khicb.ibB  had 
exposed  himself.  The"  rifle  bad  been;tOQ  qmck  and  fatal  foi^ 
his  escape.  The  sound  smote  upon  the  senses  of  Janet  withiA. 
na#.  fear;  and-  Bose, id  her  ehildish  terror,  neady  dragged.' hei 
from  the  seat.  .     :  \ 
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*']*ather  of  mercies,  spare  him  I  spare  them  all!  floftan 
their  hearts— let  them  not  Kpill  Ueod!"  waa  theiatolmitaij 
prayer  of  Janet.  **  Bosei  do  aet  go  ob  so ;  do  not-fear;  70a 
are  not  in  danger,  dear  Rose:!  bat  Itfeqp  e*  the  floor;  the  s|fcot 
ean  not  reach  jom  these  J* 

'*Bmt  jon,  Janet«<-yen  are  in  dii^genr  at  the  window :  cosie 
dew%  dear  Janet,  aaML.  sit.wijth  me. .  The.buUets  jrUI.be  sore 
tehityon*    Oonedowa.    I'msoafraid.^ 

'^PqU  menot  down;  &oce;  thereis  no  danger.h6De»  fbv  .the 
shot  do  not  fly  in  this  direotion.  .They  fly  all  tDvsard  tb^ 
garden*  wherei  our  people. are»  under  tbb.tr^oB.'/. 

"  Where  T  do  yoti  see  them,  Janet  T  cried  !l(4>8o>>hatf  vising, 

<<Tes;  fa«8h««* there r  But  aery  and  a  shot  at  that  ma< 
ment  frightened  the  other  to  hte*  plaos  i^»en  the  fitM>r»  ^nd 
she  sank  down  with  renewed  tr^idation. 

'*  I  see  them,  now,  all  of  them :  some  stand  behind,  the  waters 
oakc ;  and  I  see  two  crawling  along  imder  the  boshes..  Qod 
preserve  them  t  Shdold  Barsfield  know  .they  are  tbore,  be 
conU  kill  them,  /or  there  aie  ne  trees,  betweet  them  aad  the 
hevse-N^nothing  but  the  bnahea.    Oh  Godi" 

The  exclamation  startled  Bose  with  a;  new  terror. 

"^  What,  Janet  r 

'*I  aee  him)  Bash  MeUicbampei  I  see  him»  and  he  is 
monnted.  Thetories  most  see  him  too.  Why -!  oh,.why  will  he 
expose  himself!  why  does  he  not  keep  behind  die  trees  I  He 
stands*— he  does  iMi|fc  move.  Barsfield  ttmet  sooirjBee  him  now. 
Fly,  fly,  Ernest  )'f  and,  her  emotion  assuming  the  asoenden^« 
she  arose  from  her  ehair*  and  motioned  with  her  hand,  and 
oried  with  her  voice,  now  feeble  and  hiaBky.frt>ih  afifighi,  as  if 
be  to  whom  it  was  addressed  eonld  hear  it  ^  sach  a  distaaoe. 

**  He  hears  me — he  moves  away.  Oh,  de«0  Ernest  I  be  is 
new  hehiiid  <tbe  trees.  Thank  God,  he  ir  safe  V  and  she  sank 
again  into  berseat,-  and  fondly  believed,  at  that  moment,  thai 
he  had  heisrd  her  warnings  and  complied  With  her  entreaties^ 
These  was  a  paese  in  the  coaiAict.'  IMfher  diet  nor  ehoel 
came  to  their  senses. 

«"  Is  it  ever,  Janet  t"  cried  Bose.  **  Bbave  they  doow  flglil*' 
Hgt    I  hear  nothing.    There  is  no  danger  now."  '•:  i* 
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**  Would  it  were  over,  Base ;  Imt  I  fbar  H  is  not.  I  see  tbe 
men  watching  behind  the  trees.  Some  are  riding  away,,  and 
some  are  creeping  still  around  the  fence.  It  blinds  nle  to 
look ;  it  maddens  liie  to  think,  Rose,  that  he  is  there,  exposed 
to  Vhe  mnrderons  aim  of  those  merciless  tories,  in  the  danger 
n^i^h  I  may  not  keep  him  firom,  ^hich  I  do  not  share  with 
hvt/i';  Pray,  Rose-** pray,  dearestj  for  the  safety  of  onr  men. 
Pray,  for  I  can  not.    I  can  only  look." 

••Wor  I.  BdHw#  cin  yon  look!  The  very  thonght  of  it 
is  too  horrible." 

''^The  thonght  oi^  it  to  me  i^  more  dreadful  than  the  sight," 
was  the  answer  of  Janet.  *'  Months  have  gone  by,  Rose,  since 
I  first  began  to  think  of  battle  and  of  Mellichampe's  hourly 
diing^;  and  when  I  thought  of  it  then,  it  wa«  far  more  t(Brrible 
than  now,  when  I  look  upon  it  before  ine.  But  oh,  ^^earest 
Rose,  how  iiwfif}  is  that  silence  f  There  is  no  shouting ;  there 
are  no  erf es  of  blood  and  deadi,  and  yet  they  are  planning 
dtrath.  They  are  meditating  how  best  to  succeed  in  slaughter-  / 
ing -their  felfow-oreatures.** 

*"Do  you  «ee  diem  now,  Janet  f ' 

^Tes,  diere,  behind  the  trees.  Look  now,  Rose.  There  is 
now^  no  danger,  I  think.*' 

'  The  more  timid  girl  rose  to  survey  the  distant  array,  W^ich 
she  did  with  k\l  the  eftg^r  curiosity  of  childhood.  Tbe  bugle, 
Branded. 

''!Ah',  Rose,  thej  are  in  council.  See  them  under  the  great 
oak, yonder,  to  the  left — there,  close  by  the  stunted  cedar?** 

'  **{  see,  I  see.  H6w  their  swords  glitter,  Janet.  How 
beantiflil^  how  'Stratige !  And  thaiUrumpet,  how  shrilly  sweet, 
hoi^  strong  and  wild  its  unites,  seeming  like  the  cry  of  some 
mighty  bird  as  it  rushes  through  the  ^toim.  .jOh,  Janet,  ,tfhat 
a'beautiftiltihingis  war!"  ;     r   ,. 

'  **^So  is  death,  sometimes.  Beautiful,  but  terrible.  Alas  that 
man  should  seek, to  make  criipe  lovely!  Alas  that  wopan 
should  so  admire  power  and  courage  as  to  forget  t^ie  crue^ies 
in  iheir' frequent  employ.  '  God  keep  us!  they  are  going  to 
ftJShi  agalA."  , 

'Wuh  a  scteAm  Rose  sank  again  to  the  floor,  grasping  the 
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dress  of  ber  compauion*  i^nd  clinging  to  it  with  all  the  tre(id» 
tion  of  childhood. 

"  Ah !  they  lift  theii;  rifle&  I  see  three  of  them  that  kneel 
behind  the  trees;,  and  they  have  their  aim  upon  something,  but 
what  I  can  not  see.  What  b  it  thej  would  shoot  I  They  are 
pointed  to  the  house,  too.  I  see  now :  ,two  oi  the  tories  are  at 
ine  window.  God  help  them,,  why  do  they  pot  hide  them- 
selves f  '  I 

''  Are  they  gone  now,  Janet  t"  asked  Rose  ia  the  momentary 
silence  of  her  companion. 

"I  know  not;  T  can  not  look  again.  Ha!  the  shot!  the 
shot !  the  rifles !     They  are  slain !" 

The  sharp,  sudden  sound  of  the  rifles  followed  almost  in- 
stantly the  inqniry  of  Rose  Duncan,  and  the  eyes  of  Janet 
instantly  turned,  as  under  some  fascination,, tow.ar^  the  win- 
dow. The  troopers  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Shuddering 
as  with  convulsion,  she  turned  from  the  window  and  sank 
down  beside  her  more  timid  companion.  But  her.  heart  was 
too  full  of  anxiety  to  suffer  her  to  remain  long,  where  she  had 
fallen.  The  sounds  again  ceased,  and  she  ventured  to  rise 
once  more  and  look  forth  upon  the  prospect  She  now  saw  the 
scene  more  distinctly.  The  partisans  had  sonpewhat  changed 
their  position,  and  were  now  nearer  the, cottage.  Singleton 
stood  beneath  a  tree,  with  several  of  his  officers  about  him* 
The  quick  eye  of  Janet  readily  distinguished  her  lover  among, 
them.  He  stood  erect,  gracef^,  and  firm  as  ever,  and  she  for- 
got her  fears,  her  sorrows :  he  was  unhurt.  While  she  looked^ 
they .  moved  away  from  the  spot,  and  she  now  beheld  them 
making  a  circuit  round  the  park  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  to  the  fory  bullets,  and  approaching  the  little  cottage 
in  which  the  family  found  shelter. 

"Heavens!  Rose,  they  are  coming  here — the  officers. 
What  can  they  want  t  There  npay  be  some  onc^^  hurt  Yet 
no,  it  does  not  look  so." 

'*  Then  the  fighting  is  over,  Janet." 

"No,  no,  I  fear  not,  for  I  seethe  riflemen  all  around  the 
house,  and  watching*  it  closely  from  beneath  the  trees,  But 
here  they  come,  the  officei^s,  and  he  is  amoiy  th^m.    Go,  Bofe. 
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il«ar68t,  and  send  my  father  to  meet  them.    I  can  not.    I  will 
rather  sit  here  and  wait  until  they  are  gone." 

The  partisans  sought  the  house  the  better  to  cany  on 
their  deliberations.  They  obtained  some  refreshments  from 
Mr.  Berkeley,  and  then  proceeded  to  confer  on  the  subject  of 
the  leaguer.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
in  the  gift  which  Janet  had  made  to  her  lover  of  the  bow  and 
arrows.  It  will  not  neea  that  we  dwe)i  louger  upon  the  event 
Let  nB  proceed  to  others,  in  which  she  also  had  a  share* 
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Thbouobout  tbe  conflict,  a  close  and  deeply  interested 
observer,  Janet  Berkeley  had  never  once  departed  from  her 
post  of  watch.  She  had  felt  all  the  sickness — the  dreadful 
sickness — of  suspense.  She  suffered  all  the  terrors  of  one 
anxious  in  the  last  degree  about  the  result  of  the  battle,  yet 
perfectly  conscious  of  its  thousand  uncertainties.  The  wild 
and  various  cries  of  the  warriors — now  of  triumph  and  now  of 
defeat,  or  physical  agony — went  chillingly  to  her  heart;  yet, 
the  sentinel  of  love,  jealous  of  her  watch,  and  solicitous  of  the 
safety  of  that  over  which  it  was  held,  she  kept  her  place,  in 
spite  of  all  the  solicitations  of  Bose  and  of  her  equally  appre* 
hensive  father.  She  did  not  seem  conscious  of  her  own  danger 
while  she  continued  to  think  of  that  of  Hellichampe ;  and,  so 
long  as  the  battle  lasted,  could  she  think  of  anything  elset 
She  did  not 

We  have  seen  the  patriotic  resolution  with  which  she  de- 
voted the  family  mansion  to  destruction.  She  had  beheld  the 
application  of  the  torch — she  had  seen  the  arrow  winged  with 
flame  smiting  the  sacred  roof  which  had  sheltered  so  many 
generations,  and  with  that  glorious  spirit  which  so  elevated 
the  maidens  of  Carolina  during  the  long  struggle  of  the  revo- 
lution— making  them  rather  objects  of  national  than  of  social 
contemplation — she  had  fell  a  triumphant  glow  of  self-gratu- 
lation  that  it  had  been  with  her  to  contribute  to  a  cause  doubly 
sacred,  as  it  involved  the  life  of  her  country  not  less  than  tliat 
of  her  lover.     With  hands  clasped  and  tearful  eyWp  she  had 

^ved  as  fervently  for  the  conflagration  of  the  dwelling  as,  at 
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•aotber  time  and  other  more  Davorable  aaipiees,  sbe  would 
bmV^  {NTAjed  end  lebered  for  it»  prefervstion  and  safety. 

With  an  intensitj  of  feelieg  not  aorpassed  by  that  of  any 
one  of  the  brave  men  eommingiliag  in  the  strife,  she  hiad  be- 
held the  progresa  of  the  flaane.  How  her  heart  beat  when, 
move  remote  from  the  smoky  cloud  which  hung  all  aronnd  the 
dwelliBg,  she  had  seen,  sooner  than  the  partisans,  the  impet- 
veus  msh-<**«ftoanted  all,  and  with  biasing  weapons — of  Bars- 
field  and  hie  party  I  But  when  ahe  heard  the  dash  of  sabres 
in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  the  narrow  avenue  which  led 
to  it,  when  she  listened  to  the  sounds  of  that  bonfiiet  which  she 
could  no  longer  see,  it  was  then  that  her  spirit  sickened  most. 
ImaginatioB-^tbe  feverish  fancy — grew  active  and  impatient. 
Orowding  fears  came  gathering  about  her  heart,  which  grew 
oold  nnder  their  influence.  Her  head  swam  dissily,  until  at 
length,  in  utter  exhaustion,  she  sank  from  ihe  seat  at  the 
window,  and  strove  feebly,  on  bjMiided  kneeiS,  by  the  side  of 
the  trembling  Bose,  once  m<Mrel»  j^ray.  But  she  eould  not: 
the  words  refused  to  come  to  her  lips;  the  thoughts  of  her 
mind  were  too  wild,  too  foreign,  and  not  to  be  coerced ;  they 
were  in  the  field  of  battle— striving  in  its  8tvife-*~in  the  cruel 
strife  of  man  with  man.  How  could  she  bring  her  rnind^  thus 
employed,  and  at  such  a  moment,  with  all  its  horrid  and  un- 
holy associations  of  crime  and  terror,  even  for  the  purposes  of 
supplication^  into  the  presence  of  her  God  1    She  dared  not. 

ffiie  started  from  her  knees  as  she  heard  the  tread  of  hurry* 
ing  feet  around  the  dwelling.  Bhe  reached  the  window  in 
time  to  see  that  four  of  the  partisans  were  employed  in  bearing 
one  in  their  arms,  who  seemed  dead  or  fatally  wounded. 
They  laid  him  down  under  the  shelter  of  some  trees  behind 
the  house,  and  the  moment  after  she  saw  them  hurrying  back 
to  the  avenue.  She  tried  to  call  to  them,  she  sought  to  know 
who  was  the  wounded  man ;  but  the  words  died  away  in  inar- 
lieulkite  sounda  She  could  not  speak  ^  and,  in  au  instant, 
Aey  firere  out. of  sight.  Her  agony  became  insupportaUe. 
Who  was  the  victim  1  Her  fears,  her  imagination,  answered. 
She  watched  her  ttme^  during  Ae  morhentary  inattention  of 
her  father,  and,  without  declaring  her  intention  to  Boscshf 

10» 
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0tole  out  of  the  apartment.  She  hnrriecl  from  die  hoofe  m 
teoD.  She  reached  the  tree  nnjler  whieh  the  dead  bedj  bad 
been  laid.  It  was  covered  with  a  cloak,  which  was  staitied 
with  blood,  apparently  still  flowing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
wonnded  man.  She  dared  not  lift  the  garment.  Her  hand 
was  extended,  bat  trembled  feebly  abore  it.  Bat  she  heard 
approaching  voices,  and  was  nerved  for  the  occasion.  She 
hastily  threw  the  cloak  from  the  face,  and  once  mere  she 
breathed  freely:  the  featores  were  unknown -—happily  un^ 
known.  There  was  none  to  feel  the  loss  while  bending  over 
^  him  ;  and  she  rejoiced,  with  a  sad  pleasore,  that  the  loss  was 
not  hers. 

She  hmrried  back  with  a  new  lifc  to  the  apartment,  and  ha4 
scarcely  reached  it  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  borne 
upon  the  winds  from  a  direction  opposite,  and  beyond,  that  in 
which  the  combatants  had  been  Migaged.  A  new  enemy  was 
at  hand.  The  shrHl  and 'inspiriting,  notes  approached  rapidly, 
swelling  more  and  more  loudly  until  the  avenue  was  gained, 
and  then  there  was  a  pause-** a  dreadful  silence — among 
those  who  had  lately  been  so  fearfully  at  strife.  In  a  few 
moments  after,  and  she  saw  Major  Singleton  rush  toward  her, 
followed  by  several  of  his  men.  She  heard  his  orders  dis- 
tinctly, and  they  brought  a  new  terror  to  her  soul. 

**  Forward,  John  Davis,  with  a  dosen  rifles,  and  bring  off 
Hellichampe :  that  bugle  is  Tarleton's,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mounted  men  of  the  legion  are  upon  him.  Give  the  advafice 
a  close  Are,  and  that  will  relieve  him  ;  then  fall  back  behind 
those  bays  ^-reload,  and  renew  your  fire.  That  done,  take  to 
the  branch,  and  stand  prepared  to  mount     Away  l^ 

They  obeyed  him  promptly,  stole  up  behind  the  copse,  and 
received  the  advance  of  Tarleton  with  a  Are  as  of  one  man. 
We  have  seen  the  result :  the  enemy  leaped  the  ditch,  broke 
through  the  copse,  and  found  no  foe.  But  the  purposed  relief 
of  Melliohampe  oame  too  |ate  to  bring  off  the  brave  youtfl  fbf 
whose  succor  it  had  been  intended.  The  personal  eibrt  eiif 
Witherspoon  had  failed  also.  That  faithful  attendant  had 
barely  crossed  the  ditch  when  the  riflemen  came  forward 
▼ing  no  rifle,  he  could  not  contribute  to  their  strengdi ;  aadt 
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forward  with  all  despatch  to  the.  place  of  rendezvous,  ^ut,  - 
though  he  strove  to  avoid  Iteing  seen  by  any  ,of  the  household 
while  passing,  as  he  was  compelled  to  do,  the  little  cottage  in 
which  the  Berkeley  family  were  collected,  he  of  uld  not  escape ' 
the  quick*  apprehensive  eye  of  Janets  Qbe  iiaw  him  approedi- 
ing»  she  saw  that  he  was  seeding  safety  in  flight,  ajcid,  wliat 
was  of  more  appalling  concern  to  her,  knowing  his  attachment j 
to  Helliohampe,  Aid  saw  that  he  fled  alone.  How  quick,  how 
far-darting,  is  the  eye  of  appreliension  i  She  could  read  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  as  he  approached,  even  a^  a 
book.  .  She  saw  the  question  answered  in  his  face  which  her 
lips  had  yet  not  asked.  How  slowly  did  he  approach :  she 
rose— her  baud  was  lifted  aud  waved  to  him ;  but,  when  he 
looked  toward  her,  be  increased  his  speed.  She  cried  aloud 
to  him  in.  her  desperation  :^- 

"  Oome  to  m#,  John  Witherspoon— -come  to  me,  if  you  have 
pity— hut  for  one  moment  1"  i  . 

Did  he  hear  her  }  .  He  did  not  answer ;  but,  as  if  he  gne^., 
ed  her  meaning  from  her  actipn,  he  flung  up  his  anus  iMair^af); 
if  to  say,  "  Despair,  despair  1— all's  ^ost  T— ifor  $o  hex  heart 
interpreted  his  action — and  in  another  instant  he  was  oi^t  of 
sight     The  riflemen  followed  soon  behind  hyn,  stejalingj^om 
eover  to  cover  in  .tbe  neighboring  foliage,  and  had  scarcely  • 
been  hidden  from  her  gaae  before  the  fierce  troopers  ot  Tarle- 
too  cADxe. bounding  after  theoL    Vainly  did  her.eyes  strain  jjm 
the  examination  of  the  forms  of  those  n^ho  fled ;  she  saw  not . 
the  one  of  all^-be  whom.aloue.sbe  fought  for;  and  the  fear 
of  his  fate  grew  into  absolute  certainty  when  the  blue  uniforms 
of  the  terrible  legion  eaqie  out  on  every  hand  before  her.  She 
taw  them  hnnyiog  faat  and  far  after  the  4y.ing  partisans,  and . 
•veij  blast  of  the  trumpet,  as  it  died  away,  in  the,  distance, ' 
bfonght  a  new  pang  into  her  mind»  autil  the  agony  .became  in- , 
supportable.    She  determined  to  snffepr  no  longer  uud^r  the  . 
gnawing  suspense  which  clamored  at  her  heart. ,     . , 

'*  J  will  know  the  worst :   I  cannot  bear  this  agony,  |ind 
liirter 

Thus  mormndng,  she  started  from  her  place  by  the.windo.w 
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Acd  turned  to  the  feeble  Rose,  who  still  Uy  upon  the  flaor  at 
her  feet,  in  a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  prostration  full  as 
great,  even  now,  as  at  the  first  moment  in  whicb  the  battle 
joined. 

•*  Rose,  dear  Rose,  will  you  go  with  me  f ** 

**  Where,  go  where,  Janet  ?    You  frighten  me  t** 

**  There  is  no  danger  now.  60  with  me,  Roee«  dear  eousiti, 
let  me  not  go  alone.*' 

**  But  tell  me  where,  dearest  Janet  ?  Where  woald  yo« 
gd  t  and  yon  look  so  strange  and  wild ;  put  up  your  bair» 
Janet" 

''No — no — no  matter.  It  is  no  time.  I  must  go,  I  mot 
seek  him,  Rose,  and  I  would  not  go  alone.  Oome  widi  m«, 
dearest,  my  sister,  come  with  me.  Believe  me,  there  ean 
be  no  danger  —  only  to  the  avenue.'^ 

"  What,  where  they've  been  fighting,  and  in  all  that  herrid 
blood  ?'*  cried  the  other,  in  a  voice  that  wai  a  shriek. 

"Even  there — where  there  is  bleod-^where— eh,  Ood  be 
with  me !  where  there  must  be  .death.  I  go  to  seek  for*  Itt 
Rose,  though,  I  would  not  find  it  if  I  could,"  sdemnljr,  and 
with  clasped  and  uplifted  hands,  respotided  the  devoted  maiden. 

"  Never,  never,"  cried  the  other. 

'*  Rose,  dear  Rose,  will  you  let  me  go  alone  t  I  beg  y^m. 
Rose,  on  my  knees,  tiiere  is  no  danger  new." 

**  There  is  danger,  Janet,  and  they  will  murder  us.  S  beard 
them  crying  and  shouting  only  a  minute  ag»;  and,  Ihero, 
there  is  that  dreadful  trumpet  now,  whose  sounds  ge  like  a 
sword-stab  to  my  heart  I  can  not,  Janet  —  I  dare  not :  there 
is  danger.*^ 

''None:  on  my  life.  Rose,  there  Is  no* danger  now;  Our 
people  have  retreated,  and  the  dragoons  have  all  gotte^>ff  m 
pursuit  They  are  now  a  great  way  off,  and  we  ^n  gist  back 
to  the  house  long  before  they  return.  Do  nottfear,  Ros^  bot 
go  with  me,  only  for  a  little  while." 

''  I  can  not,  I  will  not  go  among  the  dead'bodiea  Yo»  weald 
not  have  me  go  there,  Janet ;  you  surely  will  not  go^yoerscAf  1" 

'*Ay,  there.  Rose,  even  there,  among  the  dying  and  the 
"  Vad,  if  'it  must  be  Mk    I  may  serve  the  ona^  I  hav^  ne  oaaae 
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to  fear  the  other.  It  vmlj  be  —  it  miiBt  be  —  dreadful  to  look 
upon,  but  mj  heart  holds  it  to  be  a  diitj  that  I  should  go  there 
now,  and,  if  not  a  dnt7,  it  is  a  desire  that  I  can  not  control. 
I  must  go*  Bose,  and  I  would  not  go  alone/' 

"  I  will  not ;  forgive  me»  Janet,  but  I  should  go  mad  to  see 
the  blood  and  the  dead  bodies.     I  can  not  go." 

"Ood  be  with  m^t  I  Klilit  flP[ifl|o99.:f)  fipd,  as  she  replied 
thus,  giving  her  solemn  determinatiou,  her  eyes  were  uplifted 
in  a  holy  appeal  to  Ahe«  Almight^r  fBei»g,  whose  presence, 
in  the  absence  of  all  others,  she  had  invoked  for  her  adventure. 
'^  Hold  me  no^,  ttose^  t  am  ^resoVed.-  I'nmst  gb,  thonghll 
gO^aloDne;  Yet,  I  sWould  notv  Rosd^  if  yow  woiild  hut' reflect. 
HAiere'  are  no  noises  now,  there  ai>e  no  alarms ;  the  troepahare 
gene;  tha^B'isno  sort  of  ^an^r."  -   •     ij  » 

She  lobked  appealingly  it^  het  ebn^panion  while  she  spoloB, 
bttt*  her  eye  m^t  we  answering  sympathies  in  that  of  Boee 
Dnnoan'.    Itio' terrors  of -t^e  )a(ttor:^eiie  iiniEtbated.:   There 
WW  a  vital  difference  ef  ehatfaeler  betw-eien  the 'two.    The 
ekislio  spirit' of  the  monsf  fitdjr  i^aiden  w<4s  ene  merely  of 
theijilhysieal  and  external  ivbrld.'   fihe^wasthe  8uinmer*bird» 
athieg  of  glitter  and' of  sonshine.    SHie  e^oki   not  *Uve  in' 
the  stormy  weather;  she   could  not  bido  tUe  tuvbulenee  of i 
stt4le.'  It wair  ati  sneh  a-  time  thai  the  spirii  ef :  Janet  Berkeley 
came  Hbtth  in  strength^  \t  not  in  bneyaaee ;  even  aslhe  eagile, 
whe  Iskee  that  season  to  sear  forth  fipota  his  mOnntain  dwelUagi' 
wlien  the  black  masses.  9f  thl^  tempest  gnowl  aad  gather  mi»sl< 
gloomily  avoYiiid  it.  •  I 

**Yoa  win  not,  Bose  •» 

'^  Ko,  da  not  ask  me,  Janet.'' 

The  fim  and )  determined  maide«9  ^nthont  aaietbev  word, 
aiiiiply raised  her  finger,  and  peiatefi  to  tke adjoiningapart- 
ment,  where  her  father  was.  The  uplifted  finger  then  pressed 
her  lips  for  *  mement,  and  in  the  next  'die  sms^ne  fiienl'  sight. 
Boee  did  net  believe  diat  she  woold  ge  forth,  after  her  refiisal: 
to  aceompany  her,  and  she  now  earnestly  called  heir  back. 
Bat  she  was  already  ant  of  hearing:  she  had  goiie> forth  to 
the  field  of  Ueod  and  battle;  and,  strong  in  love,  and  fe«rleM(: 
ia  abeorbitigand  eonoenttativeaffeetiens^  she  had.  gone  aloa^. 
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LovB  is  the  vital  prineiple  of  religion— « it  is  religion:    It 
I   is  the  devotion  that  fears  not  death — which  is  not  won  by  life 
— whioh  can  not  be  seduced  from  doty — which  is  patient  and 
nncomplaining  amid  privatioor.  .  Its  existence  becomes  merged 
in  that  of  the  object  whi<^h  it  worships,  and  its  first  gift  is  the 
sacrifice  of — sel£   There  is  no  love  if  the  heart  will  not  make 
this  sacrifice,  and  the  heart  never  truly  loves  nntil  this  sacrifie«  i 
be  made.    Belf  is  that  life  whieh  we  surrender  when  we  gain,- 
the  happiness  of  the  bles6ed4    AeMom  made  in  this  life,  it  i«  . 
yet  the  only  eondition  upon  which. we  are  secure  of  the  ftttura,' • 
Ah  !  happy  the  spirit  which  is  soonest  ready  for  the  eaorifiee.  • 
To  such  a  spirit,  Heaven  and  Immortality  axe  one  I   • 

The  destiny  of  such  a  creature  as  Janet  Berkeley  mighfe*^ 
even  now  be  written.    She  is  secure^    There  can  be  no  change  ^ 
in  sueh  a  character.    Time,  and  fortune,  sickness,  the.  defeat  • 
I    of  hope,  and  the  coaeeiousneas  o£  approaching  death,  could  / 
never  alter  one  lofty  mood,  one  self-devoting  impulse  of  h%t 
soul.    Surely,  though  she  seeks  the  field  of  terror  ^aceom* 
panied  by  human  form,  she  will  not  necessarily  be.  alone.  The 
Ood  whose  worship  calle  only  for  love,  will  not  be  heedlesii  of 
the  safety  of  her  who  toQs  for  the  beloved  one.    Be  is  ynA 
her. 

Aesolttte  as  she  was  to  seek  the  field  of  strife*  and  feadess 
as  her  conduct  approved  her  spirit,  she  was  yet  aufficiently:! 
maiden  in  her  reserve,  to  desire  as  much  as  poesible,  to  eonceal  t 
firom  stranger  eyes  the  ol^ect  of  her  adventure.    With  aicaa-rf 
tiouB  ibotstep,  therefore,  she  stole  from  cover  to  estven  until  ishe 
•eaehed  the  artifictal  bank, clustering andcrowded- with  ahr4d>f* 
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and  vines,  which  rapported  the  trees  on  one  side  of  the  spft- 
eious  avenne.  With  a  trembling  hand  she  parted  the  shrtth- 
beiy  before  her,  and  her  eyes  took  in  for  an  insUnt  the  field 
of  battle,  and  then,  immediately  after,  shutting  ont  its  objeets, 
closed,  as  if  with  a  moral  comprehension  of  their  own.  She 
cenld  not  be  mistaken  in  the  dreadfbl  objects  in  her  sight 
The  awfbl  testimonies  of  the  desperate  fight  were  strewed 
around  her.  Her  uplifted  foot,  in  the  very  first  step  which  she 
had  been  about  to  take  from  the  bank,  hung  suspended  over 
the  lifeless  body  of  one  of  its  victims^  She  turned  suddenly 
and  sickeningly  away.  She  strove,  but  she  could  liot  pass  into 
the  avenue  at  that  point,  and  she  receded  through  the  thicket, 
and  made  her  way  round  to  another  quarter,  in  which  she  hoped 
to  find  an  unobstructed  passage.  There  was  but  little  time  for 
delay,  and  with  this  thought  a  new  resolution  brought  strength 
to  her  frame.  Again  her  hand  parted  the  copse,  making  a  pas- 
sage for  her  person.  This  time  she  dared  not  look.  She  did 
sot  again  permit  herself  either  to  think  or  to  look,  but  Te- 
solutely  leaping  across  the  ditch,  she  stood  for  a  moment, 
awed  and  trembling,  but  still  firm,  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
She  was  motionless  for  several  seconds ;  but  her  mind  neil- 
tralised,  in  its  noble  strength  of  purpose,  the  otherwise  truly  / 
feminine  feebleness  of  her  person.  She  was  about  to  mov'e 
forward  in  her  determined  task ;  but  when  she  strove  to  lift 
her  foot,  it  seemed  half-fastened  to  the  ground.  She  looked 
down,  and  her  shoe  was  oovered  with  clotted  blood.  She 
stood  in  a  fast-freeaing  puddle  of  what,  but  an  hour  before, 
had  been  warm  life  and  feeling.  .  But  she  did  not  now  give 
heed  to  the  obstruction ;  she  was  unconscious  of  this  thought. 
Her  mind  was  elsewhere,  and  her  eyes  sought  for  another 
object.  The  anxiety  of  her  heart  was  too  intense  to  make  her 
heedful  of  those  minor  infiuences,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  shocked  the  sensibilities  and  overthrown  all  the  strength 
of  her  sex.  She  hurried  forward,  and  her  (dyes  wei^  busy  all 
around  her.  The  whole  length  of  the  avenue  seemed  marked 
by  the  suifering  victims,  or  those  who  had  ceased  to  suffer. 
.  ]>eath  had  been  busy  in  this  quarter,  and  tory  and  rebel  had 
equally  paid  tribute  to  the  destroyer.    A  deep  moaning,  foehly 
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sttered  but  it(ll  of.  pain,  eaine  to  her  aarai  It  guided  h$x  flteps. 
She  followed  the  ^e  Bovnd  oiilj.  A  veniwled  m»  Uj  lialf 
kk  thd  dkeh,  to  whieh  be  had  orawbdil  ea  if  t»  be  dqH  of  the 
wey  of  Ihe  horses*  His  hetd  a&d  ahoold^rs  were  on  ihe 
bank,  the  rest  of  his  body  was  coaoealed.  A  M^tfnl  gash 
disfigured  his  H^e,  and  llie  blood-smeared  features  were  yet 
pale  with  the  sickness  ^f  death*  He  stcetdhed  0flHt'4i  fedble 
arm  as  she  approached*    He  muitered  a  ungle  .word*— 

"  Water." 
.  At  another  time,  she  would  have  run  with,  the. speed  of 
eharitj  to  bring  him  the  blessed  draught  for  which  be  prayed ; 
but  now  ehe  gave  him  n»'  heed.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
Case  which  spoke  to  her  heart ;  and  that  rooanuig  sound  yet 
reached  her  ears  at  intervals.  She  hurried  onward,  and  the 
pleading  wretch  sank  back  and  perished,  even  as  he  prayed. 
Bhe  heard  his  last  gasping  grosn,  bat  it.  had  no  effiact  upon  her 
feeling.  Her'  mind  was .  sensible  only  of  the  one  sound  which 
had  so  far  guided  hi^r  footsteps.  It  seemed*  through  the  «a- 
dium  of  some  strange  instinct,  at  once  to  convey  .itself  to  her 
seal.  Bhe  reached  the  bend  in  the  avenue  whence  it  came. 
On  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  half-buried  in  the  water  and-  the 
long  grass,  lay  the  woonded  msn.  A  single  glance  informed 
her.    She  cotdd  not  mistake  the  uniform. 

"  Mellichampe  T'  she  cried,  in  a  thrilling  voice  of  terror,  as 
with  one  desperate  bound  she  rushed  forward  to  the  spot,  and, 
heedless  of  the  thick  blood  which  had  dyed  thn  grass  all 
around  where  he  lay,  sank  on  her  knees  beside  him,  while  her 
enfolding  arms  were  wrapped  about  hie  bo0om. 

"  Ernest — dear  Ernest  1  speak  to  me ;  tell  me  that  you  live ; 
say  that  you  are  mine  still — that  I  dp  not  lose  you.  Look  at 
me,  Ernest-*- speak  to  me— -speak  to  me  only  once." 

He  waa  in  her  arms — be  breathed^— be  felt;  but  he  spoke 
not,  and  did  not  seem  oonsdouB.  Her  heart  was  strong,  though 
suffeiibg;  and  her  feoUo  strength  of  pcfsson,  under  its  pi«mpt 
ings,  was  employed  with  an.  energy  of  which  she  had  never 
before  conjectured  one  half  tlie  possession,,  to  drag  him  forth 
"^-ntn  the  vines  and  brambles  wbicb  lay  thick  around  bin 
•the  concealing  cover  in  which  he  had  been  studi^uslif 
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placed  by  the  trusty  Witberapoou  the  mbment  before  kia  CMrn 
iltglit.  From  thig  cover  she  now  strove  to  lift  the  fbnn  of  her 
lover ;  and,  though  vronnding  her  delicate  fingers  At  eVeiry 
e£GMrt  with  the  ihonis»  the  devoted  Janet  Mit  nothing  (^  tkeitf 
injuries  as  she  labored  with  tUs  obje^  With  great  effovt  she 
succeeded  hi  drawisg  him  upon  the  bank,  and  his  head  now ' 
rested  upon  her  arms.  A  writhing  of  his  person,  a  choking 
half*suppcessed  groan;  attested  the  •returning  consciousness, 
with  the  inereased  pain  followiag  this  movemAnt^  and  mixed 
moans  and  menaces  fell  incoherently  from  his  lips.  Even 
these  si  jpiB,  though  signs  of  pain  to  him,  and  holding  forth  no 
encouragement  of  hope  to  her,  were  yet  more  grateful  than  the 
nneonseiousness  in  which  he«lay  before*  She  spoke  to  him*- 
the  words  bursting  forth  in  an  intensity  of  natdral  eloquance. 
from  her  tongue,  which  could  scarce  have  failed  to  arouse  him, 
even  from  the  stupor  of  ovMooning  death  itself* 

^  Speak  to  me,  Mellichampe  2  dear  Eiruest,  speak  to  aie. 
tell  me  that  you  live— that  you -are  not  hurt  to  death.  It  is 
Janetft  your  own  Janet,  that  calls  upon  you.  Look  up  and 
see ;  look  up  and  hear  me. .  It  ia  my  arms,  dear  Ernest,  that 
held  you  now;  the  bloody  man  are^all  gone."  i    .^'.  • 

And  his  dim  eyes  did  unclose,  and  thifty.did  Isokiip^lwilb 
a  sweet  moumfnlness  of  expression,  vacant  and  wild,  that 
grew  into  a  smile,  almost  of  pleasure,  when  they  met  the 
earnest,  commiserating  glance  of  hers.  They  closed  again 
almost  instantly*  however;  but  he  murmured  her  name  at  the 
moment. 

"Janet— you!" 

"Your  own,  in  life  and  death,  Ernest — ever  your  own." 

And  she  clung  to  him  with  a  tenacious  hold,  at  that  instant, 
as  if  determined  that  death  should  take  no  separate  victim. 
He  was  again  conscious,  and  spoke,  though  feebly :  — 

"  I  fear  me  it  is  death,  Janet.  I  feel  it ;  this  pain  can  not 
long  be  endured,  and  my  limbs  are  useless." 

"Speak  not  thus,  Ernest;  I  know  it  is  not  so.  Stay^- 
move  not    I  will  lift  you  to  the  house — I  will — " 

"You I"  and  he  smiled  feebly  and  fondly,  as  he  arrested 
Hm  idle  speech. 
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"  QoA  of  heaven !  have  mercy  I  what  ghall  I  do  t  I  may 
not  help  him :"  and  the  exclamation  hnrst  spontaneonslj 
from  her  Kps,  as  she  found,  after  repeated  efforts,  that  her  fee- 
hie  arms  were  inadequate  to  the  task  even  of  lilting  him  from 
his  present  paiofhl  position  to  a  drier  spot  upon  the  hank. 
In  her  hewilderment  and  anguish,  she  could  onlj  call  hia 
name  in  a  hitter  fondness.  He  heard  her  complaints,  and 
seemed  to  comprehend  their  occasion.  His  lips  parted,  and, 
though  with  pain  and  a  sensible  effint,  he  strove  to  speak  to 
her.  .The  words  were  fkint  and  inaudible.  She  bent  down 
her  eArs,  and  at  length  distinguished  what  he  said.  He  but 
named  to  her  the  faithfbl  negro  who  had  once  before  stood  so 
opportunely  between  him  and  his  enismy,  and  had  nearly  suf- 
fered a  dreadfbl  and  ignonrinions  death  in  consequence  of  his 
fidelity. 

"  Scip — Scipio — he  will  «ome-— Scip." 

His  eyes  closed  with  the  effort,  but  her  face  brighiened  as 
she  listened  to  the  words,  She  immediately  laid  his  head 
tenderly  upon  the  bank,  pressed  the  pale,  unconscious  forehead 
with  her  lips,  and,  bounding  away  through  the  thicket,  hurried 
with  all  the  fleetness  of  a  sealous  and  devoted  spirit  to  the 

npletionofhertask. 
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lotb's  baerier. 

Bhe  was  not  long  in  finding  tbe  faHblbl  Bcipio.  He  sprang 
with  all  tbe  alaeritj  of  a  genuine  zeal  in  obeclienee  to  her 
eomtiiands.  When  he  heard  ih>ni  her  faltering  lips  the  melan- 
cholj  oecasion  which  called  for  his  attendance,  his  own  emo* ' 
tion  was  nnrestrainable,  though  he  affected  to  doubt  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  information. 

**  Who — who  da  hurt.  Missis  t  Tou  no  saj^  da  Mass  Amest ! 
I  no  blieb  it.  Mass  Amest,  he  too  strong,  and  he  too  quidk 
for  let  deni  dam  tory  hurt  a  bone  in  be  body.  He  somebody 
else,  missis.  Tou  no  'casion  for  scare ;  be  somebody  else  hab 
Itnock  oii  he  head :  no  Mass  Amest,  I  berry  sartin.  Bht  I  go 
long  wid  you  all  de  same,  dough  I  no  gnine  tink  da  Mass 
Amest  git  hurt  He  hab  much  hurt,  I  turn  soger  mysef.  I 
run  way  from  ole  maussa,  and  take  de  bush  after  dem  tory.  I 
sway  to  Ood  nothing  guine  Hop  me  I  once  in  de  woods.  But, 
come,  young  missis,  show  me  de  place,  whay  de  person  hurt, 
dough  I  know  berry  well  taint  Mass  Amest.'* 

Denying  her  assertion,  yet  fearing  at  every  step  that  he 
took-^aind,  indeed,  only  denying  that  he  might  the  moro 
readily  impose  upon  himself  with  the  unbelief  which  he  ex- 
pressed, but  with  which  he  was  yet  not  satisfied — the  sturdy 
Scipio  fi>llowed  his  young  mistress  toward  the  avenue.  They 
bad  not  reached  the  little  copse,  however,  by  which  it  was 
girdled,  before  they  heard  the  rush  of  horses,  and  the  shrill 
blast'of  the  bugle. 

^^Top  in  dis  bush,  young  missis ;  squat  down  here  undet 
dis  persimmon,  whay  day  can't  see  you.** 
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''No,  Scipio,  let  as  go  forward.  I  think  we  can  get  to  the 
avenue  before  they  come  ap,  and  I  would  have  you  lift  him 
into  the  bushes  out  of  the  waj  of  the  horsemen,  before  they 
have  passed  by.  Do  not  fear,  Scipio;  we  shall  hare  time» 
but  you  must  go  forward  quickly.'* 

The  black  looked  into  her  face  with  astonishment,  as  well 
he  might.  Her  words  were  unbroken,  and  her  tones  quick 
and  unaffected,  equable,  even  musical ;  while  his  own,  accus- 
tomed as  he  had  b^ii  «lF'lii^  life  ta  t[ttUr  knd  complete  subor- 
dination, were  tremulous  with  timidity  and  fear. 

'*  Gor-a-mity,  Miss  Janet,  you  no  scare )  You  no  frighten, 
and.yon  only  young  gal  I  •  JEkip  member  wb#n  yoi|  be^n^nly 
so  highland  here  you,  tall-*- you  ^tan  up  traight*<-y ou f lo^k 
all  round — you  no* troi^l^lfB,, dough  youiiear  de/hom  blaw4i9d 
de  BogpiB  coming.     Wha'  fopr  you  Jnq  scafe  Ukc  ScipiQ  V* 

8he  could  not  smile -i^t  that  moment,  as  at  another  she  coi^d 
scarcely  have  refrained  from  doing;  but  her  eye  was  turned 
upon  4he  l^lf^upperved  ifegro,  and  her  taper  finger  tested  on 
bis  sable  wrist,  as  she  said  in  tones  which  strengthened  ]^i|n» 
as  he  felt  t^y  came  from,  oDe  who  was  herself  spiperm^nraHy 
strengthened  — 

^'Fe^r  uothipg,  but  {  coxpe. /on  qiiicl()y. ;.  I  ^need  all  yofir 
strength,  Bqpio ;  and*  if  you  will  mind,  w^at  J.  fixy  to  yon, 
there  will  be  no  danger^    Come  on/'        ;        .  ,  .     / 

He  opposed  notbii^  farther  *to  her  progres^^  bn|t.  foUoifed  in 
silence.  They  had  reaohed  aa  eu^r  fence,  the  rail^  of  which 
had  been  let  down- in  order  to  the  freepi^agf)  of  ^^  cavalty 
before,  when  theincre^ing  olamor  of  .tJ|ie,appro»c)iin(  deta<A- 
ipept .  jinder  Qarafield  a^u  impelled  Scipio  U>\  other  sugges- 
tions of  caution  to  Jiis  youthful. ipistress.  But. she  iheededf  bim 
not,  and  continued,  her; progress..  Nor  didr  he  shrink,  l^e 
could  perish  for  her  as  readily  as  fbr  Midlichampef  aifd*  to  do 
th^  faithful  slave,  all  jasticei  his  exliortattqcs  were  prompted 
not  so  much  by  his  own  dagger  or  fliers,  as.  by  a  natural  sense 
of  the  .delicecy  of  that  position  in  w}iicl^  .she  might  inrolye 
herself,  under  that  strong  and  passionate  fervor  of  devoted 
Atiye  which  blinded  her  to  all  feeling  of  danger,  and  placed 

'  '^fintely  beyond  the  fear  of  death.     Otlier.  fears  she  kibd 
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not  Her  maiden  innoeenoe  bad  never  yet  dreained  of.  a 
wJTODg  to  that  purity  ^  soul  an4  penMm,  df  which  her  whtikHfe 
JDigfat  well  haye  been  consid erred. the  embodied  j^epr^entntite. 

But  the  fovbearanee  {^  the  negcoj,  and  iii«:  ready  eoni|^^aaiBe 
hitherto,. all  disappeared  when,  on  reaiching  ihet00p6(|»  be  1^- 
Imid  Ihe  bright  sabres  flashing  in  this  eyesHnmediately  It  the 
eox|rtyard»  as»  rounding  the  yet  biasing  fabric,  the  troopers  of 
Barsfeld  were  evea  then  making  with  all  tspeed  toward  Ihe 
avenne.  He  oaught  the  wrist  ef  his  mistress,  and  pointed  ont 
the  advancing  ^emy»  She  saw  at  a  glance  that,  in  another 
movienlv  they  would  make  their  appeavanee  in  tbe  avetrae 
^te  aa  soon  as  herself*-  But  Ji  few  paces  divided  her  firam 
Hellichampe  {  Jind,  as  she  hesitat4d  whether  to  pause  or  pno- 
seed,  she  tresnbkd  now,  for  the  fiiet  timd  in  her  movenrant. 
In  that  moment  of  doubt,  the  more  ready  phyaieal  energy  of 
the  negro  ebtauied  the  ase^idency*  Wil^  something  like  fear 
he  drew  her  to  a  pajrt  of  the  copse  which  was  ditcher  ihail  the 
jpesty  and  here  she  partially  orooehed  fhnn  sight,  he  taking  a 
place  bmnbly  enough  immediately  behind  her.  What  were 
her  fe^i^gs  then»  in  that  position  r— what  her  fears  I  She  bore 
them  not  long.  The  anxiety,  and  the  suspense  were  infinitely 
beyond  all  estimation  of  thd  danger  in  her  mind-;  asd»  with 
.fearless  bands,  after  a  few  moments  of  dreadfiil  pauae^Mid 
apprehension,  she  divided  the  crowding  bushes  from  beA>re 
her,,  and  looked  down  into  the  ditch  which  separated  hec  fcosn 
the  avenue-  i 

At  that  moment,  leading  bis  squad  and  moving  rapidly  at 
their  bead,  Barsfield  rbde  into  the  enclosure.  InsUnetively ,  as 
she  beheld  bis  huge  form  and  fiercely^xcited,  harsh  features, 
her  bandft  lunk  down  at  her  side,  and  the>  slender  branches 
wjiieb  she  had  opened  in  the  copse  before  her,  with  their 
crowding  foliage,  resumed  in  part  their  old  position,  and  would 
most  completely  have  concealed  iher;  but  tdien,  in  the  next 
.  instant,  she  beheld  the  fierce  tory  ride  directly  to  the  spot 
.  where  Mellichainpe  ls(y,  when  she  saw  him  rein  up  his  steed 
and  leap  with  onward  haste  to  the  ground,  when  her  < eye 
roanned  the  intense  malignity  and  •  mingled  exultation-  and 
hatred  of  his  glance,  and  she  saw  that  hiti  bloody  sabre  wss 
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even  then  uplifted — she  had  no  farther  fears-^she  had  no 
further  thoughts  of  henelf.  She  tore  the  Hranchefl  away  from 
bofbre  hen  tod;  in  defiance  of  a1!  the  efforts  of  the  faithld) 
9e$pk>  to  restrain  her,  she  leitpcfd  for^nralrd  directly  into  the 
path  of  the  torj,  and  in  the  face'of  hift  uplifted  weapon. 
'  Her  appearance  was  in  the  iMt  degree  opportune.  Another 
moment  might  have  ended  all  her  cares  for  her  lover.  Bars 
field  was  standing  above  him,  and  Mellichampe  had  exhibited 
just  Hfe  enough  to  give  the  tory  an  excuse  mifl}<^ient  to  drive 
the  sword  which  he  held  into  the  bosom  of  that  enemy  whoBh 
of  all  the  world,  he  was  most  desirous  to  destroy.  The  toiedi- 
tated  blow  was  almost  descending,  and  the  feeble  youth  stim. 
ulated  by  the  presence  of  his  foe,  was  vainly  struggling  to  riee 
from  the  eartSi,  which  was  all  diftcbkured  with  hid  blodd.  His 
dim  eyes  were  opening  in  momentary  flashes,  while  his  sinew- 
less arm  was  feebly  striving  to  lift  the  sabre,  which  he  had 
still  retained  tenaciously  in  his  grasp,  in  oppoiiition  to  that  of 
Barsfield.  The  instinct  rather  than  the  reason  of  love  pre- 
vailed. Indeed,  the  instinct  of  love  is  woman's  best  reason. 
With  a  shriek  that  rose  more  shrilly  upon  the  air  than  the 
bugle  of  the  enemy,  she  threw  herself  ittnder  the  weapon— she 
<lay  prostrate  upon  the  extended  And  fainting  foftn  Of  h^  lover 
•^she  clasped  his  head  with  her  arms,  and  her  boAom  formed 
the  sweet  and  alUpowerftil  barrier  which,  in  that  perilous 
moment,  protected  his.  The  weapon  of  the  tory  was  arretted. 
He  had  heard  her  cry — he  had  seen  the  movement^ — and  he 
did  not,  he  could  not  then,  strike. 

''Save  him,  spare  hhn,  Barsfi^ld  1«— he  is  dying — you  have 
alieady  slain  him  I  Strike  no  other  blow ;  have  mercy,  I  pray 
yiou-*^if  not  upon  him,  have  merby  upon  me.  I  haVe  never 
wronged  you— I  will  not— let  us  go  free.  Why  will  you 
hate  us  «o — why — why  t " 

''F^r  not,  Miss  Berkeley— you  mistake  my  purpose:  I 
mean  not  to  destroy  him.  Leave  him  now— let  one  of  my 
men  attend  you  to  the  house ;  and  Mr.  Mellichamp^  shall  be 
taken  care  of." 

*•  I  will  not  leave  him,"  she  exclaimed ;  **  I  dare  not  trust 
you,  Barsfield  *-I  can  take  care  of  him  myself." 
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The  fierce  brow  of  the  tory  blackened  ae  this  reproachful 
speech  met  hig  ears. 

•<  What  I  not  trust  me.  Miss  Berkeley  V 

*'  Why  should  1 1  Did  I  not  behold  yon,  even  now,  about 
to  strike  his  unguarded  bosom  ?" 

**  He  strove  to  fight — he  offered  resistance,"  was  the  some 
what  hasty  reply  of  the  tory. 

<'He  strove  to  fight! — he  offered  resistance! — oh,  shame, - 
Captain  Barsfield — sfcame.  to  manhood  —  that  you  should 
speak  such  language !  What  resistance  could  he  offer?  how 
could  he  figl^t,  and  the  blood  tiiat  could  only  have  given  him 
strength  for  such  a  conflict  soaking  up  the  earth  about  him  ? 
If  that  blood  were  now  in.  his  heart,  Mr.  Barsfield,  you  would 
not  now  speak  thus,  nor  would  I  have  occasion,  sir,  to  plead 
for  his  life  at  any  hands,  and,  least  of  all,  at  yours." 

She  had  raised  herself  from  the  body,  over  which  she  still 
continued  to  bend,  under  the  indignation  of  her  spirit  at  the 
unmanly  speech  uf  the  tory.  Her  eyes  flashed  forth  a  fire  as 
she  spoke,  'neath  which  his  own  grew  humbled  aad  ashamed. 
His  muscles  quivered  with  rage  and  vexation,  and  his  only 
resort  for  relief  was  to  that  natural  suggesti^Mi  of  the  lowly 
mind  which  seeks  to  conceal  or  fortify  one  base  action  by  the 
commission  of  another. 

''Take  her  away,  Beacham,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  troopers; 
** carry  her  to  the  house — tenderly,  Beaeham — tenderly;  hurt 
h^  not    Be  careful,  as  jou  value. my  favor." 

"Touch  me  not,"  she  cried  aloud,  <' touch  me, not:  put  no 
hand  upon  me.  This  is  my  home,  Oaptain  Barsfield— -I  am 
here  of 'right,  while  you  are  but  the  guest  of  our  hospitality 
Do  not  suffer  these  men  to  lay  hands  upon  me." 

*'  But  you  are  here  in  danger.  Miss  Berkeley." 

"Only  from  you,  sir — only  firom  you  and  yours.  I  am  in 
no  danger,  sir,  from  him— none— none.  I  will  cling  to  him 
for  safety  to  the  last,  though  he  hear  me  not — though  he  never 
hear  me  again.  He  is  mine,  sir  and  I  am  his ;  but  yoa  knew 
this  before.  He  is  mine — you  shall  not  tear  me.  from  my 
hnsbfnd,'' 
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**  Husband  !'^  cried  Banfield,  in  onmitigated  Burprise  and 
anconcealed  vexation. 

"  Yes,  husband,  before  Ood,  if  not  in  the  eye  of  man !  lAr- 
ing  or  dead,  Ernest,  I  am  still  yours— yours  only.  I  swear  it 
by  this  unconscious  form — I  swear  it  by  all  that  is  good  and 
holy— all  that  can  hallow  an  innocent  lota,  and  make  sacred 
and  strong  so  solemn  and  so  dear  a  pledge  I  Ton  can  not  now 
-separate  us— you  dare  not  I" 

**  Ton  know  not,  Miss  Berkeley,  how  much  I  eaa  dare  in  Uie 
performance  of  my  duty/' 

''This  is  no  duty  of  yours ^- 1  need  none  of  your  guardian- 
ship/* 

**  Ay,  Miss  Berkeley,  you  do  not,  perhaps,  but  ke  does.  K« 
is  my  prisoner,  under  charge  of  a  heavy  crime — of  treason  te 
his  sovereign,  and  of  being  a  spy  upon  my  camp." 

*"  What  1  he— Mellichampe !  Oh,  false,  false— foolish  and 
Mse  r*  was  her  almost  fierce  exclamaHon. 

"  True  as  gospel.  Miss  Berkeley,  as  I  shall  prove  to  bis  con- 
viction, tf  not  yours.  But  this  is  trififng,  surely.  Beacham, 
remove  the  lady ;  treat  her  tenderly,  but  remove  her  firom  the 
body  of  the  prisoner:  we  must  secure  him  at  all  hasards— • 
living  or  dead.'' 

The  rugged  soldier,  in  obedience  to  these  commands,  ap- 
proached the  maiden,  who  now  clung  moire  firmly  than  ever  to 
the  half  conscious  form  €it  her  lover.  Her  arms  were  wound 
about  his  neck,  and,  with  convulsive  shrieks  at  intervals,  she 
spoke  ahemately  to  Barsfield  and  her  lover.  In  the  mean- 
time, beholding  the  approach  of  the  soldier  who  had  been 
instructed  to  bear  her  away,  the  faithful  Bcipio,  though  entirely 
unarmed,  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  leap  forward  to  her  assist- 
ance. He  made  his  way  between  her  and  the  soldier  Beacham« 
and,  though  his  arms  hung  without  movement  at  his  side,  there 
was  yet  enough  in  his  manner  to  show  to  the  tory  that  he 
meditated  all  the  resistance  of  which,  under  the  circumstances^ 
he  could  be  considered  capable.  His  teeth  were  set  firmly ; 
hb  eyes  sought  those  of  the  soldier,  and  were  there  fixed  )  atad 
his  head  rested  upon  one  shoulder  with  an  air  of  dogged' dMti^ 
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mination  which,  even  Lefore  lie  spoke,  conveyed  all  the  elo- 
qaence  of  his  sabsequeut  words. 

'*  Say  de  wud,  missis — only  say  de  wud,  and  I  hammer  dig 
poor  buckrah  till  he  hab  noting  leff  but  de  white  ob  de  eye. 
He  hab  sword  for  stick,  and  Seip  only  hab  he  hand  and  teet'; 
but  I  no  'fraid  ob  um ;  only  you  say  de  wud — dat*s  all !" 

But  poor  Seipio,  as  was  natural  enough  at  such  a  moment, 
in  iho  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  his  blood  mounting  high 
at  seeing  the  condition  of  Ernest  Mellichampe,  had  grievousl;'' 
miscalculated  his  own  strength.  He  had  scarcely  spoken 
when  a  stroke  from  the  back  of  a  sabre  across  the  head  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  like  a  stunned  ox,  and  taught  Janet  how 
little  commiseration  she  was  to  expect  from  the  fierce  man 
who  stood  before  her,  wielding,  at  that  instant,  her  entire  des- 
tiny. The  soldier  advanced,  though  with  some  evident  reluc- 
tance, and  he  laid  his  band  upon  her.  She  started,  on  the 
instant,  and  rose  immediately  to  her  feet. 

"If  you  are  resolved  upon  violence  toward  me,  Captain 
Barsfield,  I  will  spare  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pain 
of  suffering  it.  You  have,  sir,  all  the  shame  of  having  com- 
manded it.  I  know  that  you  have  the  strength  to  tear  me 
away  from  him ;  you  are  wise,  perhaps,  as  you  seem  only  to 
employ  it  when  the  difiPerence  is  so  manifest.  But  I  will  not 
be  separated  from  him,  though  you  declare  him  your  prisoner : 
I  will  be  a  prisoner  also;  I  will  cling  to  him  wherever  you 
may  decree  that  he  shall  be  can-ied ;  for  know,  sir,  that  I  trust 
jou  not.  The  man  who  will  employ  violence  to  a  woman 
would  murder  his  sleeping  enemy  !" 

"  Hemove  her  to  the  house,  Beacham,"  MUts  all  that  the  tory 
said ;  but  his  words  were  uttered  with  teeth  closely  clinched 
together,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  quiver  with  indigna- 
tion. At  that  moment  the  sound  of  Tarleton's  returning  bugle 
smote  suddenly  upon  the  ears  of  all ;  and  the  quick  sense  of 
Janet  immediately  saw,  in  the  features  of  Barsfield,  that  the 
iutelligonce  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mind.  He  hun-ied  his 
commands  for  the  removal  of  Mellichampe's  body,  and  was  now 
doubly  anxious  to  convey  her  to  the  house.    Without  a  defi- 

11  -     . 
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nite  motive  for  refusing  now  to  do  that  to  wbich»b«t  a  nomeiit 
before,  she  had  consented,  she  sprang  again  to  the  person  of 
her  lover,  again  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and  refoaed  to  be 
separated.  While  thus  situated,  the  tones  of  another  voice 
were  heard  immediately  behind  the  group.  The  deep,  sub- 
dued, but  stern  accents  of  Tarleton  himself  were  not  to  be 
mistaken;  and  Barsfield  started  in  obvious  agitation,  as  he 
hoard  the  question  which  first  annoimeed  to  him  the  | 
9f  his  superior. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


TAKLETON    IN    TIME. 


The  group,  at  that  moment  in  tlie  avenue,,  fonne()  a  striking 
picture.  Tiie  voice  of  Tarleton  seemed  to  have  tlie  effect  of 
paralyzing  anil  fixing  to  his  place  each  of  the  parties.  Janet, 
on  bended  knee,  witli  her  person  half  strctclicd  over  the  insen- 
sible body  of  her  lover,  her  face  turned  and  her  hand  uplifted 
to  the  legionary  colonel,  looked,  at  the  same  moment,  relieved 
and  apprehensive.  Slie  fett  that  the  ]n(^sence  of  Tarleton  was 
a  restraint  upon  the -vindictive  personal  hostility  of  Barsfleld  ; 
but  did  she  not  also  know  that  the  name  of  the  legionary  was 
synonymous  in  Carolina  with  everything  that  was  bloody  and 
revengeful  ?  She  hoped  and  trembled,  yet  she  was  better 
pleased  that  the  destinies  of  her  lover  should  rest  with  the 
latter  than  the  former.  Tarleton  could  have  no  individual 
hatred  to  Mellichampe ;  she  well  conceived  the  viperous  and 
unforgiving  hate  which  rankled  against  him  in  the  bosom  of 
the  tory. 

The  quiet  inquiry,  the  even  and  subdued  tones,  of  Tar- 
leton, had  the  effect  of  a  like  paralysis  upon  the  limbs  of 
Barsfield.  His  mood  was  rebuked  —  his  violent  proceedings 
at  once  arrested,  as  he  beard  them ;  yet  th^y  were  words  of 
simple  inquiry. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Captain  Barsfield  ?  why  is  this 
lady  here  ?" 

The  tory  explained,  or  sought  to  explain,  but  he  performed 
the  task  imperfectly. 

"  A  wounded  enemy  —  a  prisoner,  sir.  t  would  have  con- 
veyed him  where  he  could  procure  tendeuce,  bat  Misd  Berkeley 
reaisted.* 
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The  maiden  rose.  She  approached  Tarleton,  and  said  to 
him,  in  low,  but  still  audible  tones, 

"Because  I  would  not  trust  him.  He  would  have  killed 
him — he  would  have  murdered  him  with  his  bloody  sword,  if 
I  had  not  come  between." 

"  But  who  is  he,  young  lady,  what  is  the  youth  in  whom 
you  take  such  interest?" 

Her  lips  quivered,  and  a  faint  flush  spread  itself  over  ber 
cheeks,  but  she  did  not  reply. 

"  Who  is  the  prisoner,  Captain  Barsfield  V* 

"  A  rebel,  sir — one  Mellichampe." 

"  Son  of  Max  Mellichampe  ?"  demanded  Tarleton,  inter- 
rupting him. 

"  The  same,  sir;  as  malignant  a  rebel  as  his  father;  and 
one  not  only  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  such,  but  one  whom  I 
would  secure  for  trial  as  a  spy." 

At  these  words  she  spoke.  The  accusation  against  her  lover 
aroused  her.  Her  eye  flashed  indigpiant  fires  upon  the  tory 
as  she  spoke  fearlessly  in  reply. 

'  "  It  is  false,  sir — a  wilful  falsehood,  believe  me.  Ernest 
Mellichampe  was  no  spy ;  he  could  not  be.  This  man  con- 
ceives his  enemy's  character  from  his  own.  Mellichampe  is 
incapable,  sir,  of  so  base  an  employment ;  and  Captain  Bars- 
field  knows  him  sufficiently  well  to  know  it.  Ernest  did  bat 
come  to  the  house  to  see  us,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  come  ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  Captain  Barsfield,  with  his  troop, 
came  that  very  day  also.  My  father  always  extended  to  Er 
nest  Mellichampe  the  same  hospitality  which  he  extended  to 
Captain  Barsfield  ;  and  so,  sir,  you  see  that  Ernest  was  onr 
visiter,  our  guest,  like  Captain  Barsfield,  and  one  of  them 
could  no  more  be  a  spy  than  the  other.  Captain  Barsfield 
knows  all  this;  and,  if  he  did  not  hate  Ernest,  I  should  not 
have  to  tell  it  you.  But  I  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  as  I  am  a 
woman :  Ernest  was  no  spy,  and  the  charge  against  him  is 
false  and  sinful." 

She  paused,  breathless  and  agitated.  Tarleton  smiled 
faintly  as  he  heard  her  through,  and  his  eyes  rested  with 
a  gentle  and   mos^    unwonted   expression  upon  the  glowing 
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face  of  Uie  fair  pleader.  Her  eye  shrunk  from,  while  her 
whole  frame  trembled  beneath,  his  gaze. 

"  Bat  why  is  he  here,  my  good  young  lady  1  why,  if  he  i$ 
our  friend,  why  is  he  here?'*  inquired  Tarleton,  in  the  gentlest 
language. 

"I  said  not  that,  sir;  I  said  not  that  he  was  a  loyalist; 
li/riiest  Mellichampe*  sir,  is  one  of  Marion's  men/* 

'*  Ha  r'  was  the  quick  exclamation  of  Tarleton,  and  his  brow 
was  farrowed  with  a  heavy  frown  as  he  uttered  it. 

''  But  not  a  spy-— oh  no,  sir,  not  a  spy  !-— an  open,  avowed, 
honorable  enemy,  but  no  spy.  He  fought  against  this  man,  sir 
^-this  man  Barsfield  *-* who  hates  him,  sir,  and  came  here 
only  just  now,  sir — I  saw  it  myself-— and  would  have  killed 
Ernest  with  his  sword,  sir,  and  he  senseless,  if  I  had  not  come 
between  him  and  the  weapon.'' 

*'  Is  this  so.  Captain  Barsfield  V  inquired  Tarleton,  gravely 

"  The  rebel's  weapon  was  uplifted,  Golonel  Tarleton,  and  he 
opposed  me  when  I  sought  to  make  him  my  prisoner." 

"Oh!  false-— false,  sir— and  foolish  as  it  is  false T'  was 
her  reply ;  "  for  how  could  he  fight,  sir,  when  he  was  so  hurt, 
and  lying  almost  senseless  on  the  grass  V* 

**  He  could  offer  but  little  resistance,  indeed.  Captain  Bars- 
field  1"  remarked  Tarleton,  sternly  and  coolly;  "and  this 
reminds  me  that  he  will  the  more  speedily  need  tlie  assist- 
ance of  our  surgeon.  Here,  Decker  — Wilson— Broome — 
go  one  of  you  and  request  Mr.  Haddows  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  wounded  man  —  sabre-cut,  head  and  shoulder — away! 
— and  you— a  score  of  yon,  lift  the  body  and  bear  it  to  Ute 
house.  Tenderly,  men-* tenderly  :  if  you  move  so  roughly 
again,  Corporal  Wilson,  I'll  cleave  you  to  the  chine  with  my 
sabre.  Ha !  he  shows  his  teeth  again  !  — a  fierce  rebel,  doubt- 
less, young  lady,  and  a  troublesome  one,  too,  though  you  speak 
so  earnestly  in  his  behalf." 

The  latter  remark  of  Tarleton  was  elicited  by  the  feverish 
resistance  which  the  partly-aroused  Mellichampe  now  offered 
to  his  own  removal.  The  soldiers  had  sought  to  wrest  lis 
sabre  from  his  grasp,  and  this  again,  with  the  pain  of  the 
movement,  had    provoked   his    consciousness.     He  struggbd 
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despevAtely  for  an  itistant,  gnashed  his  teeth,  threi^  his  oyee 
upon  the  gronp  with  an  air  of  defiance  even  in  their  vAcabcy« 
them  closed  them  again,  as  he  fainted  awa^  in  a  deathlike 
'  sickness  in  the  arms  which  now  uplifted  him. 

Janet  wouhl  have  clung  still  to  her  lover  as  they  bore  him 
toward  the  dwelling,  but  Tatleton  interposed.  He  approached 
her  with  a  smile  of  gentleness*  which  was  always  beautiful 
and  imposing  when  it  made  its  appearance  upon  his  habitually 
sombre  features. 

*'  Gome,  Miss  Berkeley,  let  us  go  forward  together.  Tou 
will  not  fear  to  take  the  arm  df  one  whom  you  doubtiess  consid- 
er in  tlie  character  of  an  enemy  — *-one,  probably,  of  the  very 
worst  sort.  Your  rebel  tltere,  in  whom  you  have  taken  sneh 
a  sweet  interest,  has  no  doubt  taught  yon  to  believe  me  so  : 
a;nd  you  have  readily  believed  all  that  he  has  taught  you.  I 
see  how  matters  stand  between  yOu,  nay,  blush  not,  you  have 
nothing  to  blush  for.  You  have  only  done  your  duty  — the 
duty  of  a  woman,  always  a  more  delieate,  often  a  more  holy, 
and  sometimes  a  far  more  arduons  dnty  than  any  of  those  which 
Ai^  particularly  the  performance  of  man.  I  admire  you  for 
what  you  have  done,  and  you  will  regard  me  as  a  friend  here- 
after, though  I  am  at  war  now  with  some  of  those  whom  yon 
love  most  dearly.  This  niatters  nothk)^  with  me  :  nor  am  I 
Always  the  stern  monster  which  I  appear  to  so  many.  I  am, 
they  say,  fbnd  of  blood-spiUing,  and  I  feftr  me  that  mneh  of 
what  tliey  say  is  true ;  But  Bannister  Tarleton  was  not  always 
What  he  now  appears.  8ome  of  his  boy  feelings  have  worked 
in  your  favor;  and,  86  lon^  as  €liey  last — and  Heaven  gtant 
that  they  may  last  for  ever— I  Will  admire  your  virtues,  and 
freely  die  t6  preserve  and  promote  them.  G-o  now  and  attend 
upon  this  yonth  :  and,  hear  me,  young  lady,  persuade  him  back 
to  his  true  allegiance.  Yoii  Will  do  him  as  good  a  iaei-vice  by 
doing  that,  as  you  have  done  him  now.  He  will  be  well  At- 
tended by  my  own  surgeon,  and  shall  want  for  nothing;  but 
he  must  remain  a  prisoner.  The  charged  of  Captain  Barsfield 
must  be  examined  into,  but  he  shall  have  justice.*^ 

"Oh,  sir,  do  not  believe  those  charges — do  not  believe 
that  n.au.    He  is  a  bad  i^Hn,  who  personally  hates  Ernea^ 
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Itpcl  9)^ill  do  all  lie  can  to  destnoy  hira,  at  he  deBiroyed  hifl 
fathor." 

"  HiB  father  I  Yes,  yes,  I  rem^nber.  Max  MeUaeliainpe» 
His  plantation  was  called-^" 

"  Kaddipali." 

"  I  aee-^I  see^'  responded  Tarleton,  miieinglj,  and  his  eyes 
were  on  the  ground ;  while  the  sabre  which  be  had  carried  in 
his  hand,  still  in  its  sheath^  came  heavily  to  the  earth  with 
a  clatter  that  made  the  maiden  start.  A  few  moments'  pause 
ensued,  when  Tarleton  proceeded  :-*- 

''  Fear  nothing  for  the  safety  of  the  youth.  He  shall  be 
l^*''ed  impartially  and  treated  honorably,  though  we  must  now 
^eop  him  a  prisoner,  and  Barsfield  must  have  his  keeping/' 

"  Oh,  sir,  not  Barsfield  —  anybody  else." 

•'  It  can  not  be,"  was  the  response ;  "  but  there  is  no  danger, 
I  shall  say  but  a  few  words  to  Barsfield,  and  Mr.  Mellichampe 
will  be  much  safer  in  his  custody  than  in  that  of  any  others 
Take  my  word  that  it  will  be  so.  You  have  some  prejudices, 
I  perceive,  against  Barsfield,  which  do  him  injustice.  You 
will  discover,  in  the  end,  that  you  have  wronged  him." 

"  Never,  sir,  never.  You  know  him  not.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
you  know  him  not." 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  dear  young  lady ;  but  I  know  that  Mr. 
Mellichampe  will  be  safer  after  I  have  given  my  orders.  All 
I  request  of  you  is  to  be  patient.  Encourage  the  prisoner ; 
tell  him  to  fear  nothing ;  and  fear  nothing  yourself." 

She  hesitated :  she  would  have  urged  something  fni-ther  in 
objecting  to  Barsfield  as  the  keeper  of  her  lover;  but  a  sudden 
change  came  over  the  countenance  of  the  legionary,  even  as 
an  unlooked-for  cloud  enlarges  from  a  scarce  perceptible  9peck, 
and  obscures  the  hitherto  untroubled  heavens.  His  figure 
suddenly  grew  erect,  and  his  air  was  coldly  polite,  as  he 
checked  her  in  the  half-uttered  suggestion. 

*'  No  more.  Miss  Berkeley,  I  have  determined.  The  arrange- 
ments most  proper  for  all  parties  shall  be  made,  and  all  justice 
shall  be  done  the  prisoner.  Have  no  doubts ;  rely  on  me,  I 
pray  you,  and  be  calm ;  be  confident  in  the  assurances  I  give 
you.    For  once,  believe  that  Bannister  Tarleton  can  be  ho 
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mane ;  that  tenderness  and  jnstice  mnj  botli  be  fonnd  at  hit 
hands.  G^  now  to  your  dwelling.  You  have  duties  there; 
and  oblif^e  me,  if  you  please,  by  saying  to  your  father  that,  if 
agreeable  to  him,  I  will  take  dinner  with  him  to-day." 

He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  was  about  to  leave  her,  with  a 
grave,  manly  gallantry,  that  seemed  to  take  ^he  privilege  as  a 
matter  of  coarse ;  and  she  did  not  resist  him.  Mnrmnring  her 
acknowledgments,  she  hnn-ied  away  to  the  dwellings  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Tarleton  stood  for  a  few  moments  watching 
her  progress,  with  a  painful  sort  of  pleasure  evident  upon  his 
pale  countenance,  as  if  some  old  and  sacred  memories,  sud- 
denly aroused  from  a  long  slumber,  were  busy  stirring  at  his 
heart 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  HALF-BREED  AND  TUt   TORY. 

TARtBToN,  however,  wbaterer  maj  bave  been  his  feelings  or 
his  thoughts,  gave  but  little  time  to  their  present  indulgence. 
As  soou  as  Janet  Berkeley  was  out  of  sight,  he  again  sought 
out  Barsfield,  whom  he  found  in  no  very  excellent  humor. 
The  torj  was  mortified  on  many  accounts.  He  was  irritated 
at  the  escape  of  Mellichampe,  a  second  time,  from  tlie  fate 
which  he  had  prepared  for  him,,  and  which  at  one  moment  he 
had  considered  certain.  He  was  annoyed  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  his  superior,  and  that  superior  Tarleton,  just  when 
his  controversies  with  a  woman  placed  him  in  an  attitude  so 
humiliating  to  a  man  and  a  soldier.  His  brow  was  clouded, 
therefore,  as  these  thoughts  filled  his  mind,  and  the  scowl  had 
not  left  his  features  when  Tarleton  again  made  his  appearance. 
The  fierce  legionary  was  a  man  of  promptitude,  quick  decision, 
and  few  words:— 

"  80,  Captain  Barsfield^  this  prisoner  of  yours  is  the  son  of 
Max  Mellichampe !" 

"  The  same,  sir ;  a  malignant  I  had  thought  quite  too  noto- 
rious to  have  escaped  your  recollection." 

*'  It  had  not ;  though,  at  the  moment  when  I  first  heard  it,  I 
was  confounding  one  name  with  another  in  my  memory.^' 

**}  thought  it  strange,  sir." 

"  You  must  have  done  so,"  was  the  cool  reply  of  Tarleton ; 
"for  the  fine  estate  and  former  possessions  of  Mellichampe, 
now  yours  through  our  sovereign's  favor,  are  too  closely  at  hand 
not  to  have  kept  the  old  proprietor  in  recollection.  Bat  our 
speech  is  now  of  the  son  :  what  of  him,  Captain  Barsfield  V* 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  this  speech  to  annoy  the  tory ; 
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but  lie  strove  sncceMiiilly  to  preserve  his  composure  as  ha 
replied  to  the  latter  part  of  it 

"  He,  sir,  is  not  less  malignant,  not  less  hostile  to  onr  cause 
and  sovereign,  than  bis  father.  He  is  an  exceedingly  active 
officer  among  the  men  of  Marion ;  and,  like  his  father,  en- 
dowed with  many  of  the  qualities  which  would  make  him 
troublesome  as  an  enemy.  He  is  brave,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable skill ;  quite  too  much  not  toi  retrder  it  highly  advan- 
tageous to  us  to  have  him  a  prisoner,  and  liable  to  certain 
penalties  as  a  criminal.  It  was  my  surprise,  Colonel  Tarle- 
toti— *'  and  A  little  hesitation  iMure*  in  the  words  and  maimer 
of  the  tory,  seemed  to  denote  his  own  apprehensions  of  en- 
croaclring  upon  deHcate  ground  quite  too  far — *'it  was  mjr 
surprise,  sir,  that,  knowing  his  name  and  character,  yon  skoold 
have  proceeded  toward  him  with  so  much  teHderness." 

The*  legionary  did  not  seen  to  feel  tlie  ft>rt6  of  the  rebttke 
which  this  language  conveyed.  His  (dioughto  were  elsewhere* 
evidently,  as  he  replied',  with  an  inquiring  exelatoiation  :— 

•*Ehr 

"Toti  knew  him>  str^-^a  rebel-^a  spy  ;  for  sttoh  I  asserted 
and  can  prove  him  to  he;  yet  yon  spared  him." 

**  I  did,"  said  Tarleton  ;  **  you  wonder  that  I  did  so.  Does 
your  surprise  oome  from  the  belief  that  I  did  him  or  myself 
injustice  ?  To  what  do  yon  ascribe  my  forbearance  ?  or  would 
you  rather  have  had  me  truss  him  up  to  a  tred,  because  he 
nierited  such  a  doom*  or  sabre  him  updn  the  grdund,  in  order 
to  preserve  my  consistency?" 

The  tory  looked  astounded,  as  well  he  might.  There  was 
a  strange  tone  of  irony  iu  the  language  of  Tarleton,  and  the 
words  themselves  had  a  sig^fieation  quite  foreign  to  the 
wonted  habit  of  the  latter.  He  knew  not  how  to  construe  the 
object  or  the  precise  nature  of  the  question.  The  wholipi  tem- 
per of  the  fierce  legionary  seemed  to  have  undergo  a  cliabge, 
and  was  now  a  mystery  to  Barsfield,  as  it  had  been  a  Wonder 
to  the  men  around  them.  There  was  a  sarcastic  smile  on  the 
lips  of  the  speaker,  accompanying  his  words^  which  warned  the 
tory  to  be  heedful  of  th(?  sort  of  reply  to  which  he  should  give 
ritterancg.    He  paused,  herefore,  for  a  few  raomeots*  in  order 
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80  tQ  ilig6(»t  his  answer  as  io  gnaril  it  bom  every  oVjectionftble 
exprcR8i<>n  ;  yet  he  spoke  witU  sufEcieiit  {xroroptitude.  to  avoid 
Uie  appearance  of  premeditating  what  lie  said. 

**  Surely,  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  rebel  who  resists  should  die 
in  his  resistance — " 

*'Btit  when  wounded.  Barsfield — when  wouaded  and  at 
your  feet"—*-  was  the  abrupt  intemiption  of  Tarleton,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  diminish  the  surprise  of  Barsfield  while  thus  ma- 
king a  suggestion  of  mercy  to  ^e  conqueror.  The  tory  could 
not  furbear  a  sarcasm  :  with  a  smile,  therefore,  he  proceeded  ;  — 

"  And  yet.  Colonel  Tarleton,  it  has  seldom  been  the  case 
that  you  have  left  to  his  miajesly's  enemies,  even  when  you 
have  overthrown  them,  a  second  opportunity  of  lifting  arms 
j^ainst  him." 

The  bitter  smile  passed  from  the  lips  of  tjie  leg/bonary,  wed 
his  eye  rested  sternly  upon  Uie  face  of  the  toiy.  The  sarcasm 
was  evidently  fell,  and,  for  a  few  moments*  there  was  in  Tarle- 
tonV  bosom  something  of  that  fierce  fire  Hrhicb  at  one  period 
would  have  replied  to  the  sharp  word  with  tl^e  sharper  swoid, 
and  to  the  idle  sneer  with  a  busy  weapon.  But  the  stemnesa 
of  his  brow,  a  moment  after,  became  subdued  to  mere  serious- 
ness, as  he  replied  :*-* 

**  It  ie  true,  Captain  Barsfield,  my  sabre  has  perliaps  hieeu 
sufficiently  unsparing.  I  have  been  a  man  o(^  blood;  and 
heretofore,  I  have  thought,  with  sufficient  propriety.  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  leave  my  king  as  few  enemies  as  possi- 
ble, aud  I  have  net  often  paused  to  consider  of  the  mode  by 
which  to  get  rid  of  them ;  but—" 

He  did  not  conclude  the  seuieuce.  His  face  was  turned 
away  from  the  listener.  Tlumght  seemed  to  gather,  like  a 
cloud,  upon  liis  mind ;  and  a  gloomy  aud  dark  hue  obsemed 
his  otherwise  pale  features.  The  tory  regarded  him  with 
increased  surprise  as  he  again  addressed  him;  he  could  no 
longer  coueeal  his  astonishment  at  the  change  in  the  mood 
and  habits  of  Uie  speaker. 

"  May  I  ask,"  he  continued,  "  what  has  wrought  the  alterat 
tiou  which  I  can  not  but  see  now  in  your  deportfldent,  Coloufi) 
Tarleton  V 
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"  III  it  Wit  enoQg^li,'*  wtm  the  quick  response  of  the  legionarjr. 
**  that  Coniwallis  haa  grown  mereifal  of  latef" 

"It  has  been  of  late  that  he  has  beeome  so,"  said . Barsfiel^ 
with  a  smile ;  ^  onlj  since  the  battle  of  Gam  Swamp,  maj  wc 
reckon  V* 

**  He,  at  least,  requires  that  I  shall  be  so,"  said  Tarleton^ 
ealmly,  "  though  the  indulgence  of  a  different  temper  lie  sdll 
appears  to  keep  in  reserve  for  himself.  He  wonld  monopolixe 
the  pleasnre  of  the  punishment,  and  perhaps  the  odium  of  it 
also.     That,  at  least,  I  do  not  envy  him." 

"  And  in  that  respect  your  own  mood  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  change  which  could  not  have  been  produced  bj  any 
command  of  his  V* 

Barsfield  was  venturing  upon  dangerous  ground  in  thin 
remark ;  but  he  presumed  thus  freely  as  he  listened  to  the 
tacit  censure  which  Taiieton  had  expressed  in  refereuoe  to  the 
conduct  of  his  superior. 

**  It  has,  Oaptain  Barsfield,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  d/iy.  Under  your  representations  I 
should  at  another  time,  with  the  full  sanction  of  Oomwallia, 
have  strung  up  this  rebel  Melltcliampe  to  the  nearest  tree» 
though  but  a  few  moments  of  life  were  left  him  by  the  doubt- 
ful mercies  of  your  sabre  or  mine.  I  have  not  done  so ;  and 
my  own  mood  is  accountable  for  the  change,  rather  than  the 
orderM  of  my  superior.  The  truth  is,  I  am  sick  of  blood  after 
the  stnfe  is  over;  and  I  relieve  myself  of  the  duties  of  the 
executioner  by  the  alteration  of  my  feelings  in  this  respect. 
Mellicbampe  will  perhaps  complain  of  my  mercy.  He  must 
remain  your  prisoner,  to  be  carefully  kept  by  you,  for  trial  iu 
Charleston,  as  soon  as  his  wounds  will  permit  of  his  removal 
to  the  city.  Au  execution  is  wanted  there,  for  example,  in 
that  unruly  city ;  and  this  youth,  coming  of  good  family,  and 
an  active  insurgent,  is  well  chosen  as  the  proper  victim.  I  am 
instructed  to  secure  another  for  this  -purpose,  and  my  pursuit 
now  is  partly  for  this  object.  Two  such  subjects  as  Walton 
and  Mellicbampe  carted  to  an  ignominious  death  through  the 
'tUreets  of  Charleston,  will  have  the  pi-oper  effect  upon  theee 
isolent  citizeuH,  who  growl  where  they  dare  not  bite,  and 
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•iieer  at  the  authoritj  which  yet  tramples  them  into  the  dnst 
You  must  keep  this  joiith  safely  for  this  purpose,  Gaptain 
Barsfield ;  I  shall  look  to  yon  that  he  escape  not,  and  that 
every  attendance  and  all  care  be  given  him,  so  that  he  may 
as  soon  as  possible  prepare  for  his  formal  trial,  and,  as  I  think- 
for  his  iinal  execution.  My  own  surgeon  shall  remain  with 
Liro,  the  better  to  facilitate  these  ends,  which,  as  you  value 
your  own  loyalty,  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  promote." 

"  Am  I  to  remain  here,  then.  Colonel  Tarleton  1  SLall  I 
not  proceed  to  Sinkler's  Meadow,  agreeably  to  the  original 
plan,  and  afterward  establish  myself  in  post  at  Kaddipah  j" 

"No!  you  must  establish  yourself  here.  The  position  is 
safer  and  better  suited  to  our  purposes  than  Kaddipah.  Sur- 
round yourself  with  stockades,  and  summon  the  suiTOunding 
inhabitants.  TLe  probability  is,  that  you  are  too  late  for  the 
gathering  at  Sinkler's  Meadow.  I  fear  me  that  Marion  is 
there  now.  You  should  have  crossed  the  river  yesterday  ;  the 
delay  is  perhaps  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  it  was  unad- 
vised and  injudicious.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  think  upon. 
To-morrow  I  will  move  to  Sinkler's  Meadow,  if  I  do  not  first 
find  Marion  in  the  Swamp.*' 

The  conference  was  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  thf»  ap- 
proach of  Blonay.  His  features  suddenly  caught  the  eye  of 
the  legionary,  who  called  him  forward.  The  half-breed  with 
his  ancient  habit,  stood  leaning  against  a  neighboring  tree, 
seeming  not  to  observe  anything,  yet  observing  all  th'ngs : 
and,  with  a  skill  which  might  not  readily  be  augured  from  his 
dull,  inexpressive  eye  and  visage,  searching  closely  int^  the 
bosoms  of  those  whom  he  surveyed,  through  the  mediv«n  of 
those  occasional  expressions  of  countenance,  which  usually  ruu 
along  with  feeliqg  and  indicate  its  presence. 

•*  Ah  1  you  are  the  scout,"  said  Tarleton.     "  Come  forward 
I  would  speak  with  you." 

The  half-breed  stood  before  him. 

"  And  you  promise  that  you  can  guide  me  directly  to  th* 
camp  of  the  rebel  Marion  V 

"Yes,  colonel,  I  can." 
''* You  liftve  seen  it  yourself?" 
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"  I  have,  colonel." 

**  Unseen  by  any  of  the  rebel  force  t" 

"  Yes,  colonel/' 

"  Can  you  guide  us  there,  too,  undiscovered  t" 

*•  Adrat  it — yes — if  the  scouts  a'n't  out  When  I  went  th« 
scouts  were  all  in,  since  there  was  no  alarm,  and  Marion  waa 
gnine  upon  an  expedition.'* 

"  What  expedition  V 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  colonel— somewhere  to  the  north,  I 
reckon  —  down  nbout  Waccamaw." 

"And  supppse  his  scouts  are  out  now — will  they  see  na— 
can  we  not  make  our  way  undiscovered  ?" 

"  'Taint  so  easy,  colonel ;  there's  no  better  scouts  in  natur 
than  the  '  swamp  fox'  keeps.  They  will  dodge  all  day  long 
in  one  thicket  from  the  best  ten  men  of  the  legion." 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  misleading  tlie  scouts?" 

**None,  colonel,  that  I  knows.  If  you  could  send  out  a 
strong  party  of  tbe  horse  in  a  different  direction,  as  if  you  waa 
tryinj^  to  get  round  them,  you  might  trick  the  old  fox  into 
helieviug  it;  but  that's  not  so  easy  to  do.  He's  mighty  shy, 
and  a'n't  to  be  caught  with  chaff." 

"  Nor  will  I  try  any  such  expenment.  Hark'ee,  fellow ;  if 
I  find  that  you  deceive  me,  I  shall  not  stop  a  moment  to  give 
your  throat  the  surety  of  a  tttrong  cord.  Your  counsels  to 
l»reak  my  force,  to  be  cut  up  when  apart,  are  those  of  one  who 
iH  drawing  both  right  and  left,  a>^nl  argues  but  little  respect  for 
my  common  sense.  But  I  will  trust  you  so  far  as  you  promise. 
You  shall  guide  me  to  the  hole  of  the  fox,  and  I  will  do  the 
rest.  Guide  me  faithfully,  and  stick  close  to  your  promise, 
and  I  will  reward  you;  betray  me,  deceive  me,  or  even  look 
doubtfully  in  our  progress,  and,  so  sure  as  I  value  the  great 
trust  in  my  hai^ds,  your  doom  is  written.  Away  now,  and  be 
ready  with  the  dawn." 

The  scout  bowed  and  retired.  The  moment  that  liis  back 
had  beeu  turned  upon  the  speaker,  Tai'leton  motioned  two  Sol 
diers,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance,  and  who  kept  their  eyes 
ever  watchfully  upon  Blonay.     They  tunied  away  at  the  sig- 

-V  and  followed  the  ecout  at  a  respectful  distance,  but  ou* 
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not  too  great  to  render  tlie  escape  of  the  suspected  person  at 
All  easy,  tlyevy  precaution  w&S  taken  to  prevent  the  scout 
A-om  noticing  this  sui^vefllanc^ ;  but  tlie  half-obliqUe  eye  whicli 
he  cast  over  his  shoulder  at  intervals  upon  the  two,  must  have 
taught  any  one  at  all  fatnitiar  witli  the  character  of  the  half- 
breed,  that  hd  was  not  unconscious  of  the  close  attention  thus 
bestowed  upon  hiin.  He  walked  away  unconcernedly,  hoV- 
ever,  and  it  was  not  long  before,  upon  the  edge  of  the  forest 
he  had  gained  a  faVorfte  tree,  against  the  sunny  side  of  which 
he  leaned  himself  quietly,  as  if  all  the  cares  and  even  the  con- 
gciousness  of  exTsteuce  had  long  sinco  departed  from  his  mind. 

It  was  in  this  spot,  an  hour  after,  that  he  Iras  sought  out  by 
Barsfield.  Thci  toiy  captain  had  some  cnus^d  of  displeasuriei 
with  the  scout,  who  had  evaded  his  expressed  Wishi  to  gain  thci 
clew  to  the  retreat  Of  Marion.  He  had  other  causes  of  dts^ 
pleasure,  which  the  dialogue  betWeeu  them  subsequently  un- 
folded. 

"  Where  did  you  meet  with  Colonel  Tarleton  to-day,  Mi^. 
Blonay  1    You  had  no  knowledge  of  his  approach  V* 

"None,  cappin — I  heard  his  trumpet  a  Httle  way  off,  when 
I  was  making  a  roundabout  for  the  swamp  thicket,  and  h6 
came  upon  tire  with  a;  few  dragoons!  afore  I  seed  him." 

"  It  is  strange,  Mr.  Blonay,  that  a  good  scout,  duch  as  you 
are,  should  be  so  easily  found  when  not  desiring  it  Ar6  yon 
sure  thai  you  tried  to  keep  out  of  his  way  V 

'*  No,  cappin — there  was  no  reason  for  me  to  try,  for  I  saw 
first  that  tliey  wete  friends  and  not  rebels :  and  so  I  didn't 
push  to  hide,  as  I  might  have  done,  easy  enough.'* 

**  And  by  what  means  did  Colonel  Tarleton  discover  that 
you  could  lead  him  to  the  camp  of  Marion,  unless  you  atudi* 
ously  furnished  him  with  your  intelligence?'^ 

*'I  did  tell  him,  cappin,  when  he  axed  me.  He  axed  m^  if 
I  knowed,  and  I  said  I  did,  jist  the  same  as  I  said  to  you ;  aiid 
he  then  axed  me  to  show  him,  and  I  said  I  could." 

"  But  why,  when  I  asked  you,  did  you  deny  your  ability  to 
show  me  the  way  1  Was  it  because  you  looked  for  better  pa/ 
at  the  haiids  of  Tarleton  V 

^No,  cappiu :  but  you  didn't  ax  me  to  show  you — you  only 
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axed  me  to  describe  It,  and  tliat  I  couldn't  do.  I  can  go  ovi;r 
the  ground,  cappin,  jist  like  a  dog ;  but  I  can't  tell  tlie  name 
of  tlie  tree  that  I  goes  by,  or  this  bush,  or  that  branch,  and  I 
ha'n't  any  name  for  the  thicket  I  creeps  through.  I  knows 
them  all  when  I  sees  them,  and  I  can't  miss  them  any  more 
than  the  good  hound  when  he's  once  upon  trail ;  but,  if  you 
was  to  hang  me,  I  couldn't  say  it  to  you  in  talking,  so  that 
you  could  find  it  out  for  yourself." 

Blonay  was  right  in  a  portion  of  his  statement,  but  his  cor- 
rectness was  only  partial.  He  could  not,  indeed,  have  de- 
scribed his  course ;  but  he  had  been  really  averse'  to  unfolding 
it  to  Barsfield,  and  he  had,  with  the  view  to  a  greater  reward* 
thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  Tarleton,  of  whose  approach  he 
had  been  apprized.  He  was  true  in  all  respects,  to  the  simple 
and  selfish  principle  upon  which  his  education  had  been 
grounded  by  his  miserable  mother.  Barsfij&ld  had  no  farther 
objection  to  urge  on  the  subject.  He  was  entirely  deceived 
by  the  manner  of  the  scout.  But  there  was  yet  another  topie 
of  interest  between  them,  and  to  this  he  called  his  attention. 

"  You  have  not  yet  been  successful  with  this  boy  2 — he  Jivea 
yet—" 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  him  now,  and  he  can't  help  himselfl 
He  is  under  your  knife." 

"Ay!"  exclaimed  the  tory,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance the  most  awfully  stern,  and  with  a  tone  of  concentrated 
bitterness,  **  ay  !  but  I  am  as  far  off,  farther  off,  indeed,  than 
ever.  My  hands  are  tied ;  he  is  intrusted  to  my  charge  in 
particular,  and  my  own  fidelity  is  interested  in  preserving 
him." 

"  Eh  ]"  was  the  simple  and  interrogative  monosyllable  with 
which  the  scout  replied  to  what  was  too  nice  a  subtilty  in 
morals  to  be  easily  resolvable  by  a  mind  so  unconventional  as 
his  own.     Barsficld  saw  the  dij£cu1ty,  and  tried  to  explain. 

**  I  can  not  violate  a  ti*u8t  which  is  confided  to  me.  I  mu^ 
preserve  and  protect,  and  even  fight  against  his  enemies,. so 
long  as  he  remains  in  my  custody." 

*'  He  is  your  enemy  ?"  said  Blonay,  still  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  the  remark  of  Barsfield. 
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'  Yes,  be  is  still  my  enemy." 

"  And  you  his  1" 
Yes." 

*'  He  is  aneath  your  knife  V* 

*•  Yes,  entirely." 

The  savage  simply  replied  by  taking  his  knife  from  its 
sheath  and  drawing  its  back  across  his  own  neck,  while  his 
«*ountenance  expressed  all  the  fierce  emotions  of  one  engaged 
in  the  commission  of  a  murder.  The  face  of  Barsfield  took  no 
small  portion  of  the  same  fierce  expression  :  catching  the  hand 
of  the  speaker  firmly  in  his  own,  he  replied  — 

^  Ay,  and  no  stroke  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  that. 
It  would  be  life  to  me — his  death — and  why  may  it  not  be 
done  ?  It  may  be  done !  Blonay,  we  will  speak  again  of  this; 
but  be  silent  now,  keep  close,  and  tell  me  where  I  may  look 
for  you  to-night  ?" 

''  There  !"  and  he  pointed  to  a  little  swamp  or  bay,  in  which 
he  had  slept  before.  It  lay  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  more  or 
less,  from  the  camp,  which  had  been  already  formed  in  the 
park,  and  near  the  yet  consuming  mansion. 

'*  There — I  keep  in  the  bay  at  night;  for,  tliougli  it  taint 
got  no  cypresses,  sich  as  I  used  to  love  down  upon  the  Ashley, 
and  about  Dorchester,  yet  it's  a  close  place,  and  the  tupolas 
and  gums  is  mighty  thick.  You'll  find  me  there  any  time 
afore  cockcrow.  You  have  only  to  blow  in  your  hands  three 
times — so — "  producing  a  singular  and  shrill  whistle  at  the 
same  time,  by  an  application  of  his  mouth  to  an  apertui-e  left 
between  his  otherwise  closed  palms,  "  only  blow  so  three  times, 
and  I'll  be  with  you." 

The  tory  captain  tried  to  produce  the  desired  sounds,  in  the 
suggested  manner,  which  he  at  length  succeeded  in  doing. 
Satisfied,  therefore,  with  the  arrangement,  he  left  his  accom- 
plice to  the  contemplation  of  his  own  loneliness,  and  hurri^ 
away  to  his  duties  in  the  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XXZ. 

THE   WOLF   IN   NEW   COLOB^. 

Meanwhile  the  hurts  of  Mellicliampe  had  all  heen  caiefully 
attended  to.  Tarleton,  so  far,  had  kept  his  pledged  word  to 
the  maiden.  He  was  removed  to  a  chamher  in  the  house  which 
gave  temporary  shelter  to  the  family,  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
legionary  colonel  had  himself  attended  to  his  injiuries.  They 
were  found  to  he  rather  exhausting  than  dangerous.  A  slight' 
sahre-stroke  upon  his  head  h&d  stunned  him  for  the  time*  but 
afforded  no  mattet  for  very  serious  consideration.  The  severest 
wound  was  the  cut  over  the  left  shoulder,  which  had  bled  pro- 
fusely ;  but  even  this  required  little  more  than  cloise  attend ancei 
and  occasional  dressing.  A  good  nurse  was  more  important 
than  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  no  idle  and  feeble  scruples  of  the 
inferior  mind  stood  in  the  way  to  prevent  Janet  Berkeley  from 
devoting  herself  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  to  her  be- 
trothed. 

The  intelligence  of  Mellichampe's  true  situation  was  con- 
veyed by  Tarleton  himself  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  the  presence  of 
his  daughter.  It  seemed  intended  to,  and  did,  reassure  the 
maiden,  whose  warm  interest  in  the  captive  was  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all ;  as  her  tearful  and  deep  apprehensions  on  his 
account,  and  for  liis  safety,  had  been  entirely  beyond  her 
power  of  concealment. 

Tarleton  dined  that  day  with  the  Berkeley  family.  His  man- 
ners were  grave,  but  gentle — somewhat  reserved,  perhaps,  hut 
always  easy,  and  sometimes  elegant.  He  spoke  bat  little,  yet 
what  he  said  contributed,  in  no  small  degi-ee,  to  elevate  him 
'•^  the  respect  of  all  around.  His  air  was  subdued,  when  he 
to  a  woman-mildness  :  and  his  words  were  itsiially  ut- 
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t^red  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  little  above  a  common  wbisper,  jet 
iHifficieutly  mea<$ured  and  slow  in  tlieir  utterance  to  be  beard 
witbout  difficulty  by  those  to  wbom  tbey  were  addressed. 
Wluit  A  dt£EereDce  was  there  between  the  same  man  sitting  at 
the  hospitable  board,  and,  when  leading  forward  his  army  but 
a  few  hours  before,  he  rushed  headlong,  with  kindled  and  ra- 
ging spirit,  upon  the  tracks  of  his  flying  foe  I  Thei-e  was 
nothing  now  in  his  look  or  language  which  could  indicate  the 
savage  soldier.  Was  he»  indeed,  the  same  bloodthirsty  war- 
rior, whose  renown,  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  had  been 
acquired  by  the  most  wanton  butcheries  in  the  fields  of  Caro- 
lina? This  waa  the  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  all  tliose  who 
now  looked  upon  him.  Certainly  a  roost  remarkable  alteration 
seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  before  had  known  him,  in  a 
little  time  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  fierce  warrior ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  sitigulai*  and  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  he 
gained  no  distinction,  and  won  no  successes  of  any  moment, 
after  this  period.  His  achieveioents  were  few  and  ipiimpor- 
tant;  and  two  repulses  which  he  received  at  the.  hands  of 
Sumter,  followed  up,  aa  they  were,  by  tlio  terrible  defeat  which 
he  sustained  at  the  Gowpens,  finished  his  career  as  a  favorite 
of  fortune  in  the  partisan  warfare  of  the  South.  His  name 
lost  its  terrors  soon  after  this  among  those  witli  whom  it  had 
previously  been  so  potent ;  and,  though  his  valor  was  at  all 
periods  above  suspicion,  yet,  in  his  reverses,  it  became  the 
ftuhion  to  disparage  hisaoldievly  skill,  even  among  those  whom 
he  commanded.  It  was  then  diacovered  tbat  he  had  only  con- 
tended, hitherto,  with  raw  militiamen,  whom  it  required  but 
little  merit,  beyond  that  of  mere  brute  courage,  to  overthrow ; 
and  that  kis  successes  entirely  ceased  from  the  moment  when 
that  same  militia,  taught  by  severe  and  repeated  experience 
of  defeat,  had  acquired,  in  time,  some  little  of  the  address  of 
regular  and  practised  warfare.  There  was,  no  doubt,  much 
tliat  was  sound  in  this  opinion. 

But — the  dinner  was  fairly  over,  and  Taileton  withdrew, 
after  a  few  moments  devoted  to  pleasant  conversation  with  the 
BOW  eomposed  Rose  Duncan,  from  whose  mind  all  the  terrors 
gf  the  previous  combat,   in  which   she  had   shared  so  much. 
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ffeemec)  entirely  to  liare  gone.  Slie  was^onlj  n  ere*tnre  of' 
passing  impressions.  To  Janet  lie  said  but  little ;  bat  his  ejee 
sometimes  rested  npon  her  with  an  air  of  melancholj*  abstrac- 
tion, which  gave  to  his  otherwise  pale  features  an  expression 
of  feeling  and  nice  sensibilities,  which  his  profession  might 
seem  to  belie.  Bnt,  before  he  took  his  departure,  he  led  her 
aside  to  a  window  in  the  cottage,  and  thus  addressed  her,  in 
the  style  of  one  sufficiently  her  friend  and  senior  to  speak 
fii-mly  and  directly,  even  on  a  topic  the  most  difficult  and  de- 
licate in  the  estimation  of  a  maiden. 

*'  I  have  given  Captain  Barsfield  his  orders  touching  our  pris- 
oner. Miss  Berkeley ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  onpleasing  to 
you  to  know  what  those  orders  are  V 

Bhe  looked  down,  and  her  desire  to  hear  was  sufficiently 
shown  in  her  unwillingness  to  speak.*  He  proceeded,  after  a 
brief  pause,  in  the  course  of  which  bis  lips  put  on  the  same 
sweet  smile  of  gracionsness  which  had  won  the  heart  of  the 
maiden  before  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  commanded  a  some' 
thing  more  in  the  way  of  return  than  a  mere  corresponding 
deference  of  manner.  So  foreign  to  his  lips  was  that  ezpres- 
'  sion,  so  adverse  to  his  general  character  was  that  smile  of 
gentleness,  that  even  while  it  gratified  her  to  heboid  it,  she 
looked  up  to  the  wearer  of  it  with  a  feeling  little  short  of 
awe. 

"  Mr.  Mellichampe  is  in  no  danger — no  present  danger— 
as  my  surgeon  informs 'me;  but  he  must  be  kept  quiet  and 
without  interruption  until  well,  as  he  appears  feverish,  and 
his  mind  seems  disposed  to  M'ander.  lite  better  to  effect 
this  object,  I  have  ordered,  that  except  my  surgeon  and  hia 
assistant,  none  but  your  father  and  yourself  sliall  ba  ad- 
mitted to  his  chamber.  I  have  made  this  exception  in  your 
favor,  Miss  Berkeley,  as  my  surgeon  at  the  same  time  informs 
me  that  he  will  need  the  offices  of  a  cai*eful  nurse — '* 

"  Oh,  sir — "  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  Janet,  ae 
she  heard  this  language ;  but  Tarleton  did  not  allow  her  to 
proceed. 

"^^o  idle  objections,  my  dear  young  lady,  no  false  notions 
iriety  xni  a  misplaced    delicacy  at   this  moment     I 
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know  BVifiieientlj  yotir  secret;  which  is  no  secret  now  to 
any  in  onr  troop.  Yonr  dntj  commands  that  yon  attend  tliis 
yoting  man,  and  none  but  the  feeble  mind  will  find  any  fault 
with  yon  for  its  performance.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  your 
own  heart  is  the  best  judge,  and  to  that  I  leave  it,  whether 
yon  will  avail  yourself  of  the  privilege  which  I  have  granted 
yon  or  not.  The  youth  is  in  no  danger,  says  my  surgeon,  but 
he  may  be  if  he  is  not  carefully  nursed.  Pardon  me  for  so 
long  detaining  you,  I  shall  do  so  no  longer.  My  ot^ders  are 
given  to  secure  you  at  all  tivnes  admission  to  the  chamber  of 
Mr.  Melliehampe,  should  you  desire  it." 

"  But,  ohi  sir,  what  of  Captain  Barsiield  1  These  charges—" 

"Are  slight,  no  doubt,  bnt  must  be  inquired  into.  Mr. Mollis 
champe  is  the  prisoner  of  Captain  Barsfield,  and  must  await 
his  trial.  I  can  do  nothing  further,  unless  it  he  to  promise  tliat 
all  justice  shall  be  done  him." 

"  But  may  he  not  be  put  in  other  hands,  Colonel  Tarleton, 
than  those  of  Captain  Barsfield  ?  Oh  I  sir-^I  dread  that  man. 
He  will  do  Melliehampe  some  harm." 

''Fear  not,  Captain  Barsfield  dare  not  harm  him,  he  has 
quite  too  much  at  venture.  It  is  for  this  very  reason,  with  tlie 
view  to  the  perfect  security  of  the  prisoner,  that  I  have  made 
Barsfield  his  keeper.  His  fidelity  is  pledged  for  the  security 
of  his  charge,'  and  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  responsibility  to  him 
in  such  language  as  will  make  him  doubly  careful.  But  you 
do  Captain  Barsfield  wrong ;  he  has  no  such  design  as  that 
you  speak  of;  his  hostility  to  Mr.  Melliehampe  is  simply  that 
of  the  soldier  toward  his  enemy.  Unless  in  fair  fight,  I  am 
sure  he  would  never  do  him  harm." 

Janet  shook  her  head  doubtflilly,  as  she  replied,  "  I  know 
him  better,  sir,  I  know  that  he  hates  Mellichsimpe  for  many 
reasons,  but  I  may  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  your  arrange- 
ments. I  will,  sir,  take  advantage  of  the  permission  made  in 
my  favor,  and  will  myself  become  the  nurse  of  Mr  Melli- 
ehampe. Why  should  I  be  afraid  or  ashamed,  sir  ?  Am  I  not 
his  betrothed  —  his  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  1  I  will  be 
his  nurse — why  should  I  be  ashamed  1" 

"  Ay ;  why'should  you,  Miss  Berkeley  ?     Truth  a»d  viitua 
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may  well  be  fisArless,  at  all  tiiDen,  of  hnman  ipinioft ;  asd  they 
ceaKe  to  be  truth  and  virtue  wbeii  tbe  fear  of  wUat  meo  may 
tliink,  or  say,  indaeea  a  disregard  of  that  wbicb  they  conceive 
to  be  their  duty.  With  me  yon  lose  nothing  by  the  declara- 
tion you  have  just  made.  It  is  one  I  looked  for  from  yon. 
The  confidence  of  virtue  is  never  unworthy  of  the  source  from 
which  it  springs,  and  it  doubly  confirms  and  strengthens  virtue 
itseIC  when  it  allows  the  possessor  to  be  resolute  after  right, 

\  without  regard  to  human  arrangements,  or  tlie  petty  and  pas- 
sing circumstances  of  society.  It  is  the  child's  love  that  is 
driven  from   its  ground  by  the  dread  of  social  scandal.     The 

y  only  love  tliat  man  esteems  valuable  is  that  whidi  can  dare  all 
thingH,  but  wrong,  in  behalf  of  the  valued  object.  This  is 
your  love  now,  and  yon  have  my  prayer — if  tlie  prayer  of  a 
rough  soldier  like  myself  be  not  a  wrong  to  so  pMre  a  spirit 
— that  it  be  always  hallowed  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  suc- 
cessful beyond  the  control  of  earth." 

He  took  a  respectful  parting,  and  on  leaving  lier  to  rejoin 
the  pnrty,  his  manner  changed  to  that  of  the  proud  man  he 
commonly  appeared.  An  inflexible  sternness  sat  upon  his  pale 
and  stonelike  countenance— the  lips  were  set  rigidly -^the 
eye  was  shrouded  by  tbe  overhanging  brow,  that  gathered 
above  it  like  some  heavy  cloud  over  some  fiamiiig  and  ixialig^ 
naut  planet.  He  spoke  but  few  words  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  A  cold  word  of  acknowledgment  ta  Mr.  Berkeley,  a 
courteous  bow  and  farewell  to  Rose  Duncan,  whose  confidence 
WAS  now  half  restored,  tbe  din  of  battle  being  over,  and  a 
single  look  and  partiaf  smile  to  Janet,  precedod  bis  immediAte 
departure  to  the  edge  of  the  fo.rest»  where*  during  the  dinner 
repast,  his  temporary  camp  had  been  formed.  From  this  point 
he  threw  out  his  sentinels  and  sent  forth  hia  scouting  parties. 
Tliese  latter  traversed  the  neighboring  huiB^mocks,  and  ran^ 
sacked  every  contiguous  cover,  in  which  a  lurking  squad  of 
rebels  might  have  taken  up  a  hiding-place,  in  waiting  for  tLe 
moment  when  a  fancied  security  on  the  part  of  the  foe  should 
invite  to  the  work  of  annoyance  or  assault.  Such  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  Indian  warfare  which  the  '*  swamp  fox,"  with  so 
^neral  success,  had  adopted  as  his  own,    Tarleton 
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knew  too  well  the  danger  of  surprise,  with  a  foe  so  wary  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  Accordingly  spared  none  of  those  pre- 
cautions  to  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  hitherto,  he  had  been 
rather  indifferent.  He  cited  Blonay  before  him  on  reaching 
his  camp,  examined  him  closely  as  to  the  route  they  were  next 
day  to  pursue,  and  concluded  by  warning  him  to  be  in  readi- 
ness with  the  dawn,  of  day. 

"You  shall  be  well  rewarded  if*  we  sncceed,"  were  his  con- 
cluding words  to  the  scout, "  well  rewarded  if  you  are  faithful, 
evon  though  we  do  not  succeed  ;  but  if  you  fail  me,  sirrah,  if 
I  cateli  you  plmyiiig  falsey  the  firit  tree  and  a  short  cOrd  are 
your  ^ettaln  dooitt/' 

Tii«  bal#*breed  toiieh««[  his  cap,  and,  without  showing  any 
emotion  ait  this  languagev  retired  from  the  presence  of  th« 
legtmsarf* 
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(5HAPTER  XXXI. 

SCOUTING. 

That  iisglit,  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  prudent,  Banfield* 
punctual  to  bis  engagement  with  the  half-breed,  left  the 
camp,  acd,  without  obaervation,  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
meeting  which,  had  been  determined  upon  between  them.  He 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  person  he  sought.  Blonajr  was  uo 
less  punctual  than  his  employer,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
latter,  thrice  repeated  through  his  folded  hands,  soon  brought 
him  from  his  cover.  Tlie  lialf-breed  answered  the  signal 
readily,  and  in  a  few  momentH  after  emerged  from  the  ham- 
mock in  which,  with  a  taste  of  his  own,  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode.  A  dim  light  was  shining  from  the  sky,  only  sufficient 
to  enable  the  tory  to  recognise  the  outline,  but  not  the  sev- 
eral  features,  of  his  companion's  person.  Blonay  freely  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  the  fieshless,  bony  fingers  took  in  their 
gras|  those  of  Barsfield,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  his 
guidance,  though  he  somewhat  Icathod  the  gi'ipe  of  his  con- 
ductor. 

"Why  go  further — why  not  remain  and  talk  here!"  was 
his  demand. 

''  There 's  no  telling,  cappin,  who 's  a  listening.  Singleton's 
men's  watching  me  now;  and  Colonel  Tarleton,  he  doesn't 
trust  me,  and  there's  two  of  the  dragoons  that's  kept  close  on 
my  heels  ever  since  I  seed  him  last.  It's  true  I  dodged  'em 
when  the  sun  went  down,  but  they  're  on  the  look-out  yet,  I 
reckon." 

"And  why  did  you  do'Ige  them — you  did  n't  mean  to  run?" 
demanded  the  other. 

"No,  but  I'd  rather  a  man  shoot  me  than  peep  over  my 
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sLoulJer ;  it's  like  a  log  r^nnd  tbe  neck,  to  be  always  looked 
after.*' 

"  And  why  do  jou  think  that  Singleton's  men  are  also  look- 
ing out  for  you  f 

"'Cause  one  of  them  knows  I'm  in  these  parts,  and  he 
knows  I  'm  dangerous." 

"But  can  he  find  youT 

"  He 's  a  born  swamp-sucker  like  myself,  and  he*s  dangerous 
too.  He  knows  I'm  hereabouts,  and  I  reckon  he  can't  sleep 
easy  till  he  finds  me — or  I  find  him." 

Barsfield  no  longer  objected,  and  together  they  penetrated 
the  covert  until  they  reached  a  dry  spot,  where,  with  a  fancy 
as  natural  as  it  was  peculiar,  the  half-breed  had  chosen  his 
temporary  dwelling,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  camp  or  plan- 
tation. A  few  brands  of  the  resinous  pine,  in  which  commodity 
the  country  around  was  abundantly  supplied,  were  huddled 
together  and  in  a  blaze,  which,  though  bright  enough  to  illu- 
mine all  objects  around  them,  was  imperceptible  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  hummock,  from  the  exceeding  density  of  its  foliage. 
A  huge  gum-tree,  that  stood  upon  the  bank,  sent  up  bulgingly 
above  the  surface  a  monstrous  series  of  roots,  which,  covered 
with  fresh  moss,  had  made  the  pillow  of  the  inhabitant.  A 
thick  coat  of  clustering  oak-leaves,  the  tribute  of  a  tree  that 
had  made  such  a  deposite  probably  for  a  hundred  winters, 
composed  the  sylvan  couch  of  the  outlier,  while  tbe  folding 
and  thickly-leaved  branches  overliead  afforded  him  quite  as 
gracious  a  cover  from  the  unfriendly  dews  as  it  was  in  the 
nature,  of  a  foi-m  so  callous  to  need  or  to  desire.  But  the  place 
seemed  cheerless  to  Barsfield,  in  spite  of  the  genial  tempera- 
ture of  the  season,  and  the  bright  flame  burning  before  him. 

"  And  you  sleep  here,  Mr.  Blonay  1"  was  his  involuntary 
question. 

"  Yes,  cappin,  Jiere  or  further  in  the  bush.  If  I  hear  strange 
noises  that  I  don 't  like,  I  slips  down  further  into  the  bay,  and 
then  I'm  sure  to  be  safe,  for  it's  a  mighty  troublesome  way  to 
take,  and  very  few  people  like  to  hunt  in  such  bottoms ;  it's  all 
Floppy,  and  full  of  holes,  and  the  water's  as  black  as  pitch." 

"What  noise  is  thatT  said  Barsfield. 

12 
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"Oh,  thati  that '3  unljr  my  big  alligator:  I  can  tell  hi^ 
voice  from  all  the  rest,  for  it  sounds  hoarse,  as  if  he  had 
cotched  a  cold  from  coming  out  too  soon  last  Ha^.  He's  a 
mighty  big  fellow,  and  keeps  in  a  deep,  dirty  pond,  jist  to  the 
back  of  you.  I.phoiuld.B't  be  supprised  to  see  him  crawling  out 
this  way  directly  ;  he  sometimes  does  when  I'  m  lying  Jiere  in 
the  daytime." 

Bai'sfield  started  and  looked  round  hip,  as  an  evident  rust- 
ling in  the  rea^:  seemed  to  confirm  the  promise  of  Blonay. 
The  latter  smiled  as  he  proceeded  :- — 

"  Don't  be  searecl,  cappin,  for  if  a  body  aint  scared  he  can't 
do  no  harm  with  'em^  When  he  comes  out  and  looks  at  me,  I 
jist  laughs  at  hm,  and  plaps  my  hands,  i\nd  he  takes  to  his 
heels  directly.  They  won't  trouble  you  much  only  when 
they're  mighty  hungry,  and  aint  seed  hog-meat  for  a  long 
tiipe,  and  then  they  wo  n't  trouble  yon  if  you  make  a  great 
noise  and  splash  the  water  at  'em." 

"  Why  dop't  you  shoot  him  V* 

**  AAfhX  H !  X  did  n't  load  for  him ;  it's  no  use :  if  I  had  been 
to  shoot  iiUigators,  I  need  n't  h^ve  come  up  from  Ooose  creek. 
I  could  have  h^ad  my  pic^  there,  ^t  any  time,  pf  a  doeen,  jist 
2US  big  and  not  so  hoarse  lis  this  fellow  *  J  picked  my  bullet 
for  quite  apother  sort  of  varmint." 

"  And  wh^t  of  him?    Have  you  seen  htmV^ 

"  Ye^,"  yiM  the  single  f^nd  ^tlmo^t  stern  reply. 

"Within  irifle  shot r 

"  Not  twenty  yards  off,"  was  the  immediate  anawer. 

"And  why  did  you  spare  hipa  ?" 

"Other  people  was  with. him:  I  WOxM  have  shoj  him  hj 
himself." 

"I  see;  you  had  no  w}^h  to  be  cut  up  immediately  9^fter 
Your  hatred  to  your  enemy,  Blonay,  does  not  blind  you  ^o  the 
wisdom  of  escaping  after  you  have  m^rd^red  him>" 

The  half'^breed  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  Barsfield 
said ;  but  his  own  meaning  wa9  so  obvious  to  himself,  thfit  he 
did  not  appear  to  think  it  nepessitry  to  rep^^t  \\\»  words,  or 
undertake  more  cjfectually   to  explain  them-     His,   indeed* 

-  ^he  true  Indian  warfare,  as,  in  great  part,  hl^  waf  tb# 
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Indian  bloovl  and  tein]>er.  To  win  evorj  advantage,  to  ddcuro 
succesH  and  trimnpli  without  risk  and  with  impunity,  are  the 
principles  of  the  savage  nature  alwajB ;  and  to  obtiain  revenge 
without  corresponding  disadvantage,  makes  the  viitne  of  such 
an  achievement.  These,  indeed,  may  be  held  the  principles 
of  every  people  conscious  of  inferiority  to  those  whom  they 
oppose  and  hate. 

So  far  the  dialogue  between  Barsfield  and  his  comrade  had 
been  carried  on  without  any  reference  to  the  particniar  subject 
of  interest  whidi  filled  the  bosom  of  the  former.  He  seemed 
reluctant  to  speak  further  upon  this  topic;  and,  when  he  did 
speak,  his  reluctance,  still  preserved,  produced  a  halting  lind 
partial  utterance  only  of  his  fbelings  and  desires,  as  if  lid 
somewhat  repented  of  the  degree  of  confidence  wliich  he  had . 
already  reposed  in  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke.  But  the 
desire  to  avail  himself  of  tbe  services  of  this  man,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  already  gone  so  far  as  to  make  any  future 
risk  of  this  sort  comparatively  unimportant,  at  length  impelled 
bim  to  a  full  expression  of  hisxlesire  to  get  Mellichampe  out 
of  his  way,  and,  with  this  object,  to  hear  fi^om  Blonay,  and  to 
suggest  himself,  sundry  plans  for  this  purpose.  The  gi*eAt 
difficulty  consisted  in  the  position  of  Barsfield  himself  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prisoner  so  particularly  intrusted  to  his  charge  by 
Tarletoii,  and  with  orders  so  imperative  and  especial.  This 
/was  the  grand  difficulty,  which  it  required  nil  the  ingenuity 
of  Barsfield  to  surmount.  Had  Mellichainpe  been  the  prisoner 
of  Tarleton,  or  of  any  other  person  than  Bai'sfield  himself,  the 
murder  of  the  youth  would  most  probably  have  be^n  effeeied 
that  very  liigltt,  such  was  the  unscrupulous  hatred  of  the  tory, 
if  not  of  Blonay.  For  the  present,  we  may  say  that  the  half- 
breed  might  not  so  readily  have  fallen  into  any  plan  of  Bars- 
field  which  would  have  made  him  the  agent  in  the  commission 
of  the  deed. 

'*You  go  with  Tarleton  to-morrow:  you  will  not  keep  with 
him,  for  he  goes  down  to  Sinkler's  Meadow.  When  do  you 
return  V 

*^  Well,  now,  there's  no  telling,  eappin,  seeing  as  how  ih<6 
te>l#nel  may  want  me  to  go  'long  witit  him." 
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"  He  will  not,  when  you  have  shown  him  to  the  camp  of 
Marion." 

"  Well,  if  80  be  he  don't,  I'll  be  back  miglitj  soon  after  I 
leaves  him.  I  don't  want  to  go  with  him,  'cause  I  knows 
there's  no  finding  a  man's  enemy  in  pertic'lar,  when  there's  a 
big  company  'long." 

'*  It  is  well.  Yon  will  be  back,  then,  by  to-morrow  night, 
and  I  will  then  put  you  upon  a  plan  which  will  enable  you  to 
get  this  boy  out  of  the  way  fur  me." 

"  Well,  but,  cappin,  ha'u't  you  got  him  now  ?  It's  mighty 
easy  now,  as  I  tell'd  you  before,  to  do  for  him  yourself." 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  understand,  Blonay.  I  am  prevented 
from  doing  anything,  as  Tarleton  has  made  me  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner." 

^  Adrat  it,  who's  to  know  when  the  colonel's  gone  I  The 
chap's  hurt  and  sick.     Reckon  he  can  die  by  nator." 

Barsfield  understood  him,  and  replied  — 

"Yes,  and  nature  might  be  helped  in  his  case,  but  that 
Tarleton's  own  surgeon  and  assistants  remain,  and  none  but 
tlie  Berkeley  family  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  prisoner.  If  I 
could  report  at  my  pleasure  on  his  condition,  it  might  easily  be 
done ;  but  I  can  not.  It  must  be  done  by  another,  if  done  at 
all,  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  show  that  I  could  have  had  no 
hand  in  it.  I  have  a  plan  in  my  mind  for  this  purpose,  which 
you  shall  execute  on  your  return,  by  which  means  I  shall 
avoid  these  difficulties.     You  are  willing)" 

"  Weir,  yes,  I  reckon.  It  don't  take  much  to  finish  a  cliap 
that's  half  dead  already ;  but— I  say,  cappin — does  you 
really  think  now  that  that  'ere  gal  has  a  notion  for  him  ?" 

The  question  seemed  to  Barsfield  exceedingly  impertinent* 
and  he  replied  with  a  manner  sufficiently  haughty  : — 

"What  matters  it  to  you,  sin*ah,  whether  she  has  such  a 
notion  or  not  1  How  does  it  concern  you  7  and  what  should 
you  know  of  love  ?" 

"No  harm,  cappin — I  doesn't  mean  any  harm;   it  don*t 

consai-n  me,  that's  true.     But,  adrat  it,  cnppin,  she's  a  mighty 

fi^A  ^al :  and  she  does  look  so  sweet  and  so  sorry  all  the  time, 

^  she  wouldn't  hurt  a  mean  crawling  black  spider  th«t 

the  wall." 
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Barsfield  looked  with  »oine  surprise  at  the  speaker,  as  lie 
heard  him  utter  a  language  so  like  that  of  genuine  feeling,  and 
in  tones  that  seemed  to  saj  that  he  felt  it ;  and  he  was  about  to 
make  some  remark  when  Blonay,  who  had  stood  during  tliis 
dialogue  leaning  with  his  shoulder  against  a  tree,  and  his  head 
down  in  a  listless  manner  upon  his  bosom,  now  started  into  an 
attitude  and  expression  of  the  most  watchful  consciousness. 
A  pause  of  a  few  moments  ensued,  when,  hearing  nothing, 
Barsfield  was  about  to  go  on  with  the  speech  which  the  man- 
ner of  his  companion  had  interrupted,  when  the  lialf-breed 
again  stopped  him  with  a  whisper,  while  his  finger  rested  upon 
the  arm  of  tlie  tory  in  cautious  warning. 

"Hist;  I  hear  them — there  are  no  less  than  tliroe  feet  in 
that  swamp — dou't  joa  hear  them  walking  in  the  water? 
There,  now.  You  hear  when  the  flat  of  the  foot  comes  down 
upon  the  water." 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  said  Barsfield. 

Without  a  word,  the  half-breed  stooped  to  &e  single  brand 
that  was  now  blazing  near  them,  and  gathering  a  double  hand- 
fal  of  dirt  from  the  hillock,  he  threw  it  upon  the  flame  and 
extuiguished  it  in  an  instant.  The  next  moment  they  heard 
the  distant  crackling  of  dry  sticks  and  a  rustling  among  tlie 
leaves. 

**  It  may  be  your  great  alligator,"  said  Barsfield. 

"No — it's  men — Marion's  men,  I  reckon  —  and  there's  three 
of  them,  at  least.     They  are  spying  on  the  camp.    Lie  close.** 

Barsfield  did  not  immediately  stoop,  and  the  half-breed  did 
not  scruple  to  grasp  his  arm  with  an  urgency  and  force  which 
brought  the  tory  captain  forward.  He  trod  heavily  as  he  did 
so  upon  a  cluster  of  the  dried  leaves  which  had  formed  the 
couch  of  Blonay,  and  a  slight  whistle  reached  their  ears  a 
moment  after,  and  then  all  was  silence.  The  tory  and  his 
companion  crouched  together  behind  the  linge  gum  under 
which  the  latter  had  been  accustomed  to  Bleep,  and  thus  they 
remained  without  a  word  for  several  minutes.  No  sound  in  all 
that  time  came  to  their  senses;  and  Barsfield,  rather  more 
adventurous  than  Blonay,  or  less  taught  in  the  subtleties  of 
swamp  warfare,  tired  of  his  position,  arose  slowly  from  the 
ground  and  thrust  his  head  from  beb'nd  the  tree,  endeavoring. 
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ill  tho  dim  liglit  timt  occasionally  stole  from  the  beltvens  iiitci 
those  deep  recesses,  to  gather  what  he  could  of  the  nome^ 
which  had  distiirhed  them.  The  hand  of  the  half  breed, 
grasping  the  skh-ts  of  his  coat,  had  scarcely  drawn  htm  back 
into  the  sheltei*  of  the  tree,  when  the  whizsing  of  the  bnllet 
throngh  the  leaves,  ^nd  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  wameil 
him  of  his  own  narrow  escape,  and  of  the  dlose  proximity  of 
danger. 

**  I  knows  where  they  Are  iiow,"  said  Blonay,  in  a  whisper, 
changing  his  position ;  *'  we  are  safd  enongli  if  yon  can  stick 
close  to  me,  cappin/* 

"Lead  on — I'll  folio w,*'  was  the  i-6ply,  iti  the  same  low 
whisper  which  conveyed  the  words  of  Blonay.  The  half- 
breed  instantly  hurled  A  huge  half-burnt  ^hunk  of  wo<hI 
throngh  the  bushes  before  him,  the  noise  of  which  he  neces- 
sarily knew  would  call  the  eyes  of  the  scouts  in  that  direction; 
then,  iu  the  next  instant,  bounding  to  the  opposite  side,  he 
took  his  way  between  two  clumps  of  bays  whicfi  grew  in  the 
miry  places  along  the  edge  of  the  tussock  on  which  they  had 
been  standing.  Barsfield  followed  closely  and  without  hesiita- 
tion,  though  far  from  escaping  so  well  the  assaults  of  the  brtem 
and  bushes  upon  his  cheeks.  His  guide,  with  a  sort  of  instinct, 
escaped  all  these  smaller  assailants,  and,  though  he  heard  the 
footsteps  behind  of  his  pursuers,  he  did  not  now  apprehend  diiy 
danger,  either  for  himself  or  his  companion,  having  thrown  the 
thick  growth  of  bays  between  them. 

The  party  which  so  nearly  effected  the  surprise  of  the  two 
conspirators  came  out  of  their  lurking-place  an  instant  after 
their  flight.  The  conjecture  of  the  half-breed  had  been  cor- 
rect.    They  were  the  men  of  Marion. 

"  You  fired  too  soon,  Lance,"  were  the  words  of  Humphries, 
"  and  the  skunk  is  off.  Had  yon  waited  but  a  little  longer  we 
should  have  had  him  safe  enough.  Now  there's  no  getting 
him,  for  he  has  too  greatly  the  start  of  us." 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  Mr.  Humphries.  I  saw  the  shiny  but- 
tons, and  I  thought  I  had  dead  aim  upon  him.*' 

"But  how  comes  he  with  shiny  buttons,  John  Davis!"  said 
'  -ics,  quickly.     "  When  you  saw  him  to-day  he  had  on 
lespur   did  he  OQt?" 
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'•  Yes — I  seed  liim  plain  enougb,"  said  Davis,  "and  I  could 
swear  to  tlie  liomespnn — but  didn't  yon  hear  as  if  two  was 
walking  together  ?" 

"  No." 

"Well,  I  did;  and  'twas  reasonable  I  should  hear  before 
you,  seeing  I  was  ahead.  I  heard  them  clear  enongh,  first  one 
and  then  t'other,  and  on»  walked  in  the  water  while  t'other 
was  on  the  brush." 

"D — n  the  skunk,  tliat  I  should  lose  him;  it's  all  your 
fault,  Lance.  You're  too  quick  and  hot-headed,  now-a-days; 
and  it  '11  be  a  long  time  befcMre  you  can  be  a  good  swamp-/ox, 
unless  you  go  more  slowly,  and  learn  to  love  less  the  sound  of 
your  rifle.  But  it's  useless  to  stay  here  now,  and  we've  got 
other  work  to  do.  Our  sport's  spoiled  for  this  time,  and  all 
wc  can  do  is  to  take  off  as  quick  as  we  can  ;  for  it  won 't  be 
long  before  the  scouts  of  Tarletou  will  be  poking  here  after 
us.  That  shot  must  bring  tbem  in  this  direction,  so  we'll  push 
round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  where  the  rest  of  the 
red-ooats  are  in  camp." 

"  But,  Mr.  Humphries,  can 't  I  go  now  and  pick  off  that  sen- 
try we  passed  by  the  avenue  T"  demanded  Lance  Framptou, 
with  much  earnestness. 

"  No,  d — ^n  the  sentry ;  if  you  had  picked  off  this  skunk  of  a 
half-breed,  it  would  have  been  something  now  I  should  have 
thanked  yon  for;  that's  what  I  mostly  come  afte;*.  As  for 
the  other,  there 's  too  much  risk  now.  We  m^ist  take  a  cross* 
track,  and  get  round  to  the  river  by  the  gun-flats.  Gome, 
push— away." 

They  had  scarcely  moved  off  when  a  stir  and  hum  in  the 
direction  of  Tarleton's  camp  announced  to  them  that  the  alnnn 
bad  been  given,  and  hurried  the  pi-eparations  of  Humphries 
for  their  departure.  The  scouts  of  Barsfield,  led  by  the  tory 
bimself  and  guided  by  Blonay,  after  a  while  scoured  narrowly 
the  recesses  of  the  bay :  but  the  men  of  Marion  had  melted 
away  like  spectres  in  the  distant  woods;  and,  chafed  and  cha- 
grined, the  tory  went  back  to  his  quarters,  fatigued  with  the 
unprofitable  pursuit,  and  irritated  into  sleeplessness,  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  a  foe  so  wary  and 
to  venturesome. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   BIRO    FLOWN. 

At  day-dawn  the  next  morning,  the  trumpet  of  the  legion 
sounded  shrillj  over  the  gronnde  where  Tarleton,  during  the 
night,  had  made  his  encampment.  With  the  signal  each 
tr<»oper  was  at  his  post.  Tarleton  himself  was  ah-eady  dressed* 
and  about  to  buckle  the  heavy  sabre  at  his  side  which  his  ano 
hnd  ever  been  so  proverbially  ready  to  wield.  The  fire,  the 
stern  enthusiasm,  which  grew  out  of  his  impatience  for  the 
strifot  ah-eady  glowed  balefnlly  and  bright  upon  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  joined  at  this  moment  by  another — an  officer; 
a  man  something  his  senior,  and,  like  him,  accustomed  seem- 
ingly to  command. 

'*Your  trumpets  sound  unseasonably,  Tarleton,  and  de- 
stroyed as  pleasant  a  vision  as  ever  came  from  the  land  of 
dreams.  I  fancied  the  wars  were  over — that  I  was  once  again 
in  old  England,  witli  all  the  little  ones  and  their  sweet  dam 
about  me ;  and  your  heartless  trumpet  took  them  all  from  my 
embrace — all  at  one  fell  swoop." 

Tarleton  smiled,  but  smiled  in  such  a  sort  that  the  speaker 
almost  blushed  to  have  made  his  confession  of  domestic  ten- 
derness to  such  uncongenial  ears.     He  continued  : — 

"  But  you  care  nothing  for  tiiese  scenes,  and  scruple  not  to 
break  into  such  pleasures  to  destroy.  You  have  no  such  sweet 
cares  troubling  you  at  home." 

''None,  Moucrie£f-— none,  or  few.    Perhaps  I  might  please 

DO  less  than  surprise  you,  were  I  to  say  that  I  wish  I  had ; 

but  I  will  not  yield  you  so  much  sympathy ;    particularly, 

iudeed,  as  there  is  no  time  for  these  matters  or  such  talk  when 

*Te  on  the  eve  of  grnppling  with  an  enemy." 
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{"Enemy?  wbat  enemy  V  4em»aded  the  other. 

"Ont  o^d  eneitiy,  the  *  swiun^p-foz/ "  responded  Tarleton» 
c<ftQlIy. 

"  What,  Vwtui ,!  fwh jr,  ;v}im^  ia  he  1"      : 
.,.  <<But  aibw-miles  off.    'I  hope  to  hbt^e  late  bteiikfeat^wHIi 
kin— -tinoie  serving,  God  wiUipg,  a^tid  otur  appetite  for  .fight  as 
good  aa  that  for  breakfast." 

>  ><' Bui  know  yo«  where  be  is,  and  how?  Will  he  sIhikI  for 
yoiwr  fcomiog?  Will  he  not  fly,  as  usual — double' hiitiself 
round  a  eypr^fls  while  you.  are.,  piercing  your  way  tibrough  its 
bowels?" 

.  "  J^y,.doubde8».  if  he  can ;; !  W  must  try  to  present  that,  and 
I  have  hopes  that  ^e  can  do.lt.  Hiaseoutshave  be^:airopnd 
US,  like^o  many  vultures,  all  nigbt;  and  JBarsfield  reportii  that 
one  has  had  the.  audacity  to  fire  ^pop  a  sentinel.  This  shows 
hjm^to  be  at  band,  and  in. sufficient  force  to  warrant  the  iiilief 
ihat  he  will  stand  a  brttsV   ' 

.  "  But  how  find  bim,  Tarleion  ? ,;  jBis  0W9  men  ean  not  easily 
do  that,  and  you  bave  never,  yot  been  allowed  to  see  bia 
feathers."  .  •  ::..:.!/.• 
M  :*'  I.  ahall  now,  however,  I  thinik^  for  I  perceive  our  .guidv 
standjB  in  readiness,  ,  liOOik  at  bim,iHonOrieff:  did  you  erer 
see. such  a  ci^atiiire ?  t  lioek alibis  eyes;  ,do  tliey  not  gjv»  jsta 
paiQ»  p9sMve  pain,:to  suifvey  them?  They  seem  only  to  be 
kept  in  his  head  by  desperate  effort;  and  yet,  beh6ld  hie 
form.  He  doe^.  xiot':appei|r  capable  of .  effort—- scarcely,  in- 
deed, of  moviement. .  His  limbs  seem  hung  on  hinges,  and  one 
1^.  aa.yx>a  perceive^  i^ppi^s  aLwaySi  aa  now,  to. have  threwil 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  other." 

'*A  strange  monster,  indeed!:  .and  is  that  the  creature  ta 
•erve  you  ?    Oan  he  put  yi»  oa  the  trail  ?" 

'<He  pledges  himself  .to  (dp  so.  He  has  seen  the'»wailip^ 
fox'  and  his  men,  all  at  ease,  in  their  camp^  and  promises  that 
I  shall  see  them  too,  under  his  guidance."  >    t   .  >.       I 

"  And  you  will  trust  him  ?" 

"  I  will " 

''What  security  have  you  that  he  does  not  eanry  .yon  uM 
tap?".  .. 

12* 
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*'  His  own  neck ;  for,  as  sure  As  he  mAkes  a  falae  move,  he 
Bwmgs  Arom  the  nearest  aapling.     He  akall  be  watebed.** 

'*If  this  be  the  caae,  Tarleton,  how  can  you  go  forward  t 
Will  it  not  be  for  me  then  to  execute  t^y  missioit  t^ 

'«Not  till  I  fail.  If  I  can  dynb  Ifarfcrn,  and  either  pat  him 
to  death  or  make  n  prisoner  of  him,  y<mr  miasion-nril!  he  aiilL 
There  will  be  no  use  in  baying  one  whom  we  ean  beat^  But 
if  he  now  eieapes  me,  t  give  it  op.  Ho  would  escape  the 
diBvil.  Ton  maj  then  seek  him  out  with  your  most  paeifit 
aspect;  offer  him  his  pension  and  eonnnftnd  nmong  as,  aa  out 
sagacious  commander-in-chief  has  already  devised,  and  mak^ 
the  best  use  afterward  of  his  skill  in  bafltng  Oreen,  as  he  so 
long  has  baffled  us.  If  he  does  half  so  well  fbr  his  majesty  aa 
for  his  continental  prog-princes,  he  will  be  worth  quite  mm 
much  as  you  offer  for  him,  and  something  more/* 

**  True ;  but,  Tarleton,  this  chance  may  never  offer  again. 
We  may  never  get  a  guide  who  will  be  ablo  to  pilot  m% 
through  those  d---^  impervious  and  pestilential  morasses— 
C^rtainly  lew  to  show  me  Wh<Sre  to  ^nd  him  out" 

<<We  must  risk  that,  Moncrieff.  I  will  not  give  up  my 
present  chance  of  striking  him,  Aioiigh  you  never  have  the 
opportunity  you  seek.  He  has  baAed'  me  too  long  already, 
and  my  pride  is  something  interested  to  punish  him.  Tfa« 
prospect  is  a  good  one,  and  I  will  not  lose  it  Bark  you* 
fellow!" 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Blonay,  who,  in  sight 
of  the  speaker  all  the  while,  now  approached  at  the  order. 
Th6  storn,  stony  eye  of  the  fierce  legionary  rested  upon  him 
searchingly,  with  a  penetratiug  glance  scarcely  to  he  with- 
stood by  any  gUzo,  atid  certainly  not  by  that  of  the  half  breed, 
who  never  looked  any  one  in  the  fS;c6.'  Some  seconds  elapsed 
hefere  Tarleton  spoke;  and  when  he  did, his  words  were  cold. 
4ow,  brief,  and  to  the  purpose. 

**  You  are  ready,  sirt" 

The  reply  was  affirmative. 

*'  You  hold  to  your  assertion  that  you  can  lead  me  to  wbere 
Harioo  eamps! ' 

**  1  can  lead  you.  sir,  to  his  camp,  but  I  can't  say  for  Mto 


htmg  ia  it  He  naj  get  wind  of  you,  if  his  sconts  liAppeii  'to 
hfoiH.^ 

^'I  know,  I  knew,  j^m  said  this  before,  and  proposed,  if  1 
remember  rigbtly,  that  I  should  divide  mj  foree  in  order  tm 
miftlesd.  Bit  I  know  better  ihmm  to  do  tliat.  I  risk  notiiing: 
now  when  I  knowjaothing  of  his  foree,  and  I  am  not  so  sore,  siiv 
that  yon  are  altogether  the  man  to  be  relied  on.  I  shiall  watch 
yen,  sirrah ;  and  renembar,  it  is  easier,  fellow,  to  hang  you  np 
to  a  hough  than  to  threaten  it.  Go <— prepare.  Hoi  there, 
Hodgson,  put  lialf  a  doi^en  of  your  best  dragoons  in  charge  oi 
this  guide,  and  keep  him  safe,  as^yfu  value  your  bones.' • 

"  I  will  not  ruu^  sir,"  said  Blonay^  looking  up  for  the  first 
time  into  the  face  of.  Tarieton. 

**  I  know  that,  sir  *«— you  shall  not,'*  respbnded  ike  other  coolly* 

The  signal  to  move  was  given'  in  a  few  moments  after,  and 
Barsfield  saw  the  departure  of  Tarletbn  in  pursuit  of  Marion 
with  a  singular  feeling  of  satislaetion  abd  relief. 

It  is  not  OUT'  present  purpose,  however,  to  pursue  the  rdnte 
takea  by  Golonsr  Taiieton  in  search  of  his  lamons  adfV^csary. 
ftneh  a  eomose  doea  not  faU  withiH'  the  purpose  of  our  present 
narrative.  It  may  ke  well,  however^  as  it  must  be  sufficient; 
to  say,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Blonay,  he  penetrated 
the  spacious  swamp  of  the  Santee,  and  was  led  faithfully  into 
and  through  its  intricacies — but  he  penetrated  them  in  vain. 
Step  by  step,  as  the  dense  body  pressed  its  way  through  brake, 
bog,  and  brier,  did  they  hear  the  mysterious  signals  of  the 
watchful  partisans,  duly  communicating  to  one  another  the  ap- 
proach of  the  impending  danger. 

Vainly  did  Tarleton  press  forward  his  advance  in  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  the  camp  before  these  signals  could  possibly  reach 
it;  but  such  a  pathway  to  his  heavily-mounted  men  was  very 
different  in  its  facilities  to  those  who  were  accustomed  daily 
to  glide  through  it ;  and  the  scouts  of  Marion  hung  about  Tarle- 
ton's  advance  in  front,  sometimes  venturiug  in  sight,  and  con- 
tinually within  hearing,  to  the  utter  defiance  of  the  infuriated 
legionary,  who  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  diminish  the 
distance  between  them.  At  length  they  reached  the  island 
where  the  "  swamp-fox"  made  his  home,  but  the  bird  had  flown. 
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tendance  !  The  pain  of  his  wounds  and  bruises  grew  into  a 
positive  pleasure,  as  it  brought  her  nigh  to  him — and  so  nigh  t 
—  as  it  disclosed  to  his  imagination  such  a  long  train  of  enjoy- 
ments in  the  future,  coming  from  the  constant  association  witb 
her.  Love  no  longer  wore  her  garb  of  holjdaj,  but,  in  the 
rustic  and  unostentatious  dress  of  home,  she  looked  more 
lovely  to  his  sight,  ajs.sUe  se^mi^d  UMire.niufcufal.  Hitherto,  he 
had  sought  her  only  for  sweet  smiles  and  blessing  words  ;  now 
she  gave  him  those  p«c^  of  the  true  affection  which  manifested 
its  sincerity,  which  met  the  demand  for  them  unshrinkingly 
and  with  pLeasure,  and  wbicli  bore  their  sany  tests,  nol  eiily 
without  complaint  or  change,  but  with  a  positive  delight  It 
was  thus  that  her  heart  proved  its  distnterestedness  and  deve- 
lion ;  and  though  Melliebampe  had  never  doubted  her  readi- 
aesate  bestow  so  mneh,  he  yet  never  befbre  had  imagpioed  th# 
extent  of  her  possessioA,  and  of  the  alveet  liberafity  wbieh 
kept  full  pace  with  her  affluenee.  Until  now,  he  had  nevei^ 
realized,  in  his  most  reaching  thought,  how  completely  be 
■hould  become  a  dependant  upon  hat  regards  for  those  sweet 
lympathieS)  wicbout  which  life'  is  a  barren  waste»  heviag  the 
doom  of  Adam— that  of  a  stern  labor— -without  yielding  hmi 
aiiy  of  the  flowers  of  Eden,  and  certainly  withhoUing  all»  if 
denying  that  most  cherished  of  all  its  flowiars  which  he  brooght 
wil»h  him  from  its  garden— *  the  flower  of  unselfish  leve^ 

To  be  able  to  confide  is  to  be  happy  in  all  oondttions»  how* 
ever  severe ;  and  this  present  feeling  in  his  hearts—  Ae  perfect 
Keliaace  upon  her  affection -^assured  and  strengthened  the 
warm  passion  in  his  own,  until  etery  doubt  and  fear,  selfish* 
wtM  and  suspicioui  were  discarded  firom  diat  region,  leaving 
nothialp  in  their  pleee  but  ihat  devotedness  to  the  one  worthy 
object  which,  as  it  is  holy  in  the  sight  of  HieajieB,  most  he  the 
dearest  of  all  human  possessions  in  thecontemplatioii  of  oiaii. 

With  returning  consciousaAss,  when  he  discovefired  how  she 
had  been  employed  he  carried  her* hand  to  lis  lips  and  kissed 
it  fervently.  He  felt  too  much  for  several  minutes  to  speak  to 
her.  When  he  did,  his  words  were  little  else  than  exelatna- 
tions. 

'Ah,  Janel — my  own-^my  all  !-^ ever  ni^h  to  me.eis'^ou 
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Art  ever  diear,  "how  can  i  repay,  bow  respond  to  such  sweet 
lore!  I  now  feel  how  very  poor,  how  very  dependent,  how 
very  destitute  I  am  f* 

The0e  were  aliooffl  the  first  words  which  he  titt€(red  after 
awakeninf^  frotn  a  loiig,  deep,  and  refreshing  sleeps  into  whieh 
he  had  heen  th^wh  by  an  opiate  jndiciotisly  administered  fbr 
that  oljeet.  Bbe  bad  no  reply,  bat,  bending^  down  to  his  pilTow» 
her  lips  were  pi«ssed  up^  his  forehead  lightly,  while  her  up* 
lifted  finger  warned  hiih  iftto  silenoe.  He  felt  a  tear,  but  a 
vivgle'tear,  npon  his  cheek,  while  her  bead  hnng  above  htm  ; 
and  so  fttr  from  being  destitute,  as  be  had  avowed  himself 
before,  he  now  felt  hbw  tmly  ricb  be  was  in  the  possessioti  of 
Bttcii  delir  regards. 

'*  Heaven  bless  yon»  my  angel,*'  he  continaed,  <' but  I  must 
talk  to  you,  unless  you  will  to  me.  Speak  to  me,  tell  me 
all,  let  me  know  what  has  passed.  What  of  M^jor  Single- 
ton and  our  men  1^ 

*«  They  are  gone  *^srffe.** 

"  Ab  !  this  is  good.  But  Witherspoon — what  of  bim  t  be 
was  fighting,  when  I  saw  him  last,  with  two :  they  were  pres- 
sing hitn  hard,  and  I — I  bould  give  him  no  aid.  What  of  him ; 
is  be  safe  ?  Tell  me ;  but  do  not  say  that  harm  has  befallen 
him.^'      '  '• 

"  He,  too,  is  safe,  dear  Ernest ;  I  saw  him  as  he  flecl." 

^  Ha !  did  be  lea^e  me,  then ;  and  where  f  I  looked  not 
for  that ^ from  him.  Perhaps,  it  is  so,  he  brought  me  to  yod, 
did  he  not  i" 

"  He  did  not,  but  then  he  could  not,  dearest.  He  was  eoMh 
polled  to  fiy  in  haste.  I  saw  him  while  he  fled^  and  the  dra- 
goons came  fstst  sher  bin^.*' 

He  would  have  put  a  thousand  other  questions,  and  vainly 
s^e  exhorted  hitil  to  silence.  She  Was  compelled  to  narrate 
all  she  knew,  in  order  to  do  that  which  her  entreaties,  yb  the 
great  anxiety  and  impatience  of  his  mind  failed  to  effeet.  She 
iold  bim  of  the  continued  fight  in  the  avenue,  of  the  approach 
tK  Tkrleton,'and  how,  when  the  ent^my  had  gone  in  purmit  of 
the  flying  partisans,  she  had  sought  and  found  him.'.  Of  these 
events  he  bad  no  recollection.    Qfae  soppretsed,  however,  all 
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of  thoite  matters  which  reUted  to  the  fteeond  attempt  of  Ban- 
field  upon  his  life  while  he  lay  proBtrate,  and  of  her  own  inter* 
position,  which  had  saved  him ;  and  took  especial  care  to  avoid 
every  topk  which  conld  stimulaite  hU  anger,  or  .increase  his 
anxiety.  Of  the  oondnct  of  Taxleton,  ^o  unnsaal  and  generonsi 
the  gave  a  full  aecount ;  an  account  which  gave  the  hearer 
quite  as  much  astonishment  as  pleasure.  It  certainly  present 
ed  to  his  mind's  eye  a  new  and  much  mere  agreeable  feature 
in  the  character  of  that  famous*  orTather  infamous*  soldier. 

So  8w.eet  was  it  thus  for  him  to  hear,  and  so  grateful  to  her  to 
have  sach  a  pleased  auditor,  that  the  hours  flew  by  impercep- 
tibly, and  their  mutual  dream  of  love  Fould.  not  soon  have 
been  disturbed  but  for  the  sounds  of  Barsfield's  voice,  which 
came  from  the  passage-way,  while  he  spoke  in  harsh  dictation 
to  the  sentinels  who  watched  the  chamber  of  the  wounded 
Helliehampe. 

The  youth  started  as  the  well-known  and  hated  accents  met 
his  ears.  His  brow  gathered  into  a  eloud,.and  he  half  raised 
himself  from  his  pillow,  while  his  eye  flashed,  the  fire  of  bat- 
tle, and  his  fingers  almost  violently  grasped  the  wrist  of  the 
maiden,  under  the  convulsive  spasm  of  fuiy  which  seized  upon 
and  shook  his  enfeebled  frame. 

"  That  voice  is  Barsfield's.  Said  you  not,  Janet,  that  I  was 
Oolonel  Tarleton's  prisoner  V* 

She  answered  him  quickly,  and  with  an  air  of  timid  appre 
hension  — 

**  I  did,  dear  Ernest ;  but  Colonel  Tarleton  has  gone  in 
pursuit  of  Cknwal  Marion/' 

"  And  I  am  here  at  the  mercy  of  this  bloody  wretch,  this 
scoundrel  without  soul  or  character ;  at  his  mercy,  without 
strength,  unable  to  lift  arm  or  weapon,  and  the  victim  of  hia 
will.    Ha !  this  is  to  be  weak,  this  is  to  be  a  prisoner*  indeed  1" 

Bitterly  and  fiercely  did  he  exclaim,  as  he  fdt  the  true  dee- 
titution  of  his  present  condition. 

**  Not  at  his  will,  not  at  his  mercy,  dear  Ernest.  Oolonel 
Tarleton  has  promised  me  that  you  shall  be  saffi,  that  he  dare 
not  hajrm  you." 

She  spoke  rapidly  in  striving  to  reassure  her  lover.    He^ 
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ami  encircled  hh  neck,  Iter  tears  flowed  freelj  upon  his  cheeks, 
while  her  roice,  even  while  it  uttered  clearly  the  very  words 
of  asi^arance  which  Tarletoh  had  expressed,  tremhled  as  much 
with  the  force  of  her  own  secret  fears  as  at  the  open  expression 
of  his.  Bat  her  lover  remained  unsatisfied.  He  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  those  securities  which  Barsfield  tacitly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  his  superior. 

"  Alas,  Janet,  I  know  this  monster  but  too  well  not  to  appre- 
faeiid  f^e  worst  at  his  hands.  He  is  capable  of  the  vilest  and 
the  darkest  wrongs  where  he  hates  and  fears.  But  why  should 
I  fear  1  The  power  of  the  base  and  the  tyrannical,  thank 
Heaven  !  has  its  limits,  and  he  can  but-^'* 

"  Say  not,  Ernest,  say  not.  He  dare  not,  be  will  not  I 
believe  in  Oolonel  Tarleton." 

'*  So  do  not  I ;  but  I  fear  not,  my  beloved.  I  have  dared 
death  too  often  already ;  I  have  seen  him  in  too  many  shapes, 
to  tremble  at  him  now.  I  fear  him  not :  but  to  die  Hke  a 
caged  rat,  cooped  ih  a  narrow  dungeon,  and  only  preparing 
mjrself  for  the  knife  of  the  murderer,  is  to  die  doubly ;  and 
this,  most  probably,  is  the  doom  reserved  for  me.** 

•'Think  not  so,  think  not  so,  Ernest,  I  pray  you,  think 
not  so.  Grod  keep  me  from  the  horrible  thought !  It  can 
not  be  that  Tarleton  will  sufPer  it ;  it  can  not  be  that  Ood 
will  suffer  it.  I  would  not  that  you  should  speak  so,  Ernest ; 
and  I  can  not  think  that  this  bad  man,  bad  enough,  though 
I  believe  him  to  be,  for  anyt&ing,  will  yet  dare  so  far  to 
incur  the  danger  of  offending  his  superior  as  to  abuse  his 
trust  and  gratify  his  malignity  in  the  present  instance.  Oh; 
no !  he  greatly  fears  Oolonel  Tarleton ;  and,  could  you  but 
have  seen  the  look  that  Tarleton  gave  him,  as  he  ordered 
him  to  take  all  care  of  yon,  had  you  but  heard  his  words 
to  me  and  to  him  both,  you  would  not  feel  so  apprehensive; 
and  then,  you  know,  Oolonel  Tarle ton's  own  surgeon  is  left 
with  you,  and  none  are  to  be  permitted  to  see  you  but  my- 
Belf  and  such  persons  as  he  thinks  proper. 

"  I  fear  nothing,  Jailet,  but  distrust  everything  that  belongs 
to  this  man  BarsfieTd.  Oolonel  Tarleton,  I  doubt  not,  has 
taken  every  precaution  in  my  favor,  though  why  he  should  do 
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89  Iii^m  At  a  lo«s  to  dftenpine ;  but  4^  pi^ecaotions  will  be  un- 
Availing  where  a  mau  like  Barsfield  la  bent  upon  crHae. 
and  wjiere*  in  addition  to  his  criminal  propenaitj,  he  fa^ 
the  habitual  cunning  of  a  man  accustomed  to  its  indulgence. 
He  will  contrivB  some  means  to  shift  the  responaiibilitj  of 
Ithe  charge*,  in  some  moment  or  otberi  to  other  shoulders* 
and  will  avail  himself  of  that  moment  to  rid  rhimself  of*  me, 
if  he  possibly  can.  We  most  only  be  heeidfiil  of  all  change 
of  circumstances,  and  seek  to  apprise  Witiierspoon  4>i  my  sit^ 
nation.  He  will  not  be  far  off,  I  well  know ;  for  he  must  be 
miserable  in  my  absence." 

<<  Oh,  trust  me,  Ernesto  I  shall  watch  you  more  closely  tha? 
those  sentinels.    Love,  surely,  cau  watch  as  weU  as. bate*'' 

"Better — better,  my  Janet.  May  I  deserve  your  care— • 
your  love     May  I  always  do  ^cnt  justice,  living  or  dyings" 

Her  cheek  rested  upon,  his,  an4  qbe  wept  freely  to  hear  his 
words.'   He  continued —  ;    t 

"  I  know  that  you  will  watch  over  me,  and  I  chafe  not  more 
at  my  own  weakness  than  at  the  charge  .aojd  care  that  this 
dreary  watch  must  impose  upon  you." 

'  "A  sweet  care-— a  dean  n^t  a  dreary,  watck  Oh  I  Ernest 
—it  is  the  sweetest  of  all  cares  to  watch  for  the  good  of  those 
we  love."  . 

.  "I  feel  it  sweet  to  be  thus  watched,  dearest;  so  sweet  that, 
under  other  ciccuipBtancesK  I  feel  thM  I  shooed  not  be  willing 
to  relieve  you  of  the  duty.  But  you  have  little  strength -« 
Jittle  ability,  in  corresponding  even  witl^  y^Mir  will  to  serve 
me.  This  villajn  w^U  eludfi  yvur  vigilai)if<i-^be  will  practise 
in  some  way  upon  you;  and  oh,  my  Janets  what  if  he  succeed 
fn  his  murderpua  wish — what  if — "  -  , 
,  '**"With  a  convulsive  sob,  that  spoke  the  fiiHuesB  of  her  heart 
and  its  perfect  devotion,  she  threw  herself  i:Q>on  his  bosom, 
and  her  lips  responded  to  bis  gloomy  anticipations  while  inter- 
rupting them. 

"  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  Have'  you*  Ernest,  and  to  con- 
tend with  your  murderer,  if  such  he  should  become ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  auv strong  enough  for.'' 
...•*  l^hat  is  that,  dearest?" 
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"To  die  for  you  at  any  moment." 

And,  for  an  hour  after,  a  tearful  silence,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  word,  which  spoke,  like  a  long  gathering  tear,  the 
overcrowding  emotions  to  which  it  brought  relief,  was  all  the 
language  of  those  two  loving  hearts,  thus  mingling  sweetly 
together  amid  the  strife  and  the  storm — the  present  evil,  the 
impending  danger,  upd  the  ever-threatenipg  dread.  The  strife 
and  the  hate  without  Ibrought  neither  strife  nor  hate  to  them  , 
and,  like  twin  forms,  mutually  devoted  to  the  last,  amid  the 
raging  seas  and  on  a  single  spar,  they  clung  to  each  other 
satisfied,  though  the  letBtpest  raged  and  the  leaves  thveat^ned, 
to  perishi  if  they  might  perish  together. .  They  wero  not*  Jtt 
those  «ad  moments,  less  confident  and  conscious  of  the  sweets 
ef  a  mutlnal  love»  though  filled  with  aniieipations  of  eyi],.aud' 
though  they  well  knew  that  a  malignant  and  unfocgivlug 
Hate  stood  watching  at  the  door.  Atid,  the  affeoliou  wal»  iiot 
less  swfiet  and  sacred  that  it  was  followed  by  the  thousajii 
doubts  and  apprehensions  which  ^t  no  moment  utterly  leave 
the  truly  devoted^  and  which,  in  the  present  instanoe,  came 
amwding  upon  thein  with  a  tho«$and  auxillaK  terrors  t^  exag- 
gerate th^  fonn  of  the  ianger»  and  to  multiply  the  acenmula- 
titig  stints  of  fear. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

LOVE    PAflSAGfeS. 

**  How  sweet  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by  !**  Mellichampe, 
fvndei'  8«ch  attendance,  soon  grew  insensible  to  all  his  suffer- 
ings. The  braises  quickly  disappeared— ^ the  wounds  were 
healing  rapidly.  The  care  of  the  nurse  sorpassed  in  its  happy 
eff&cts  the  anticipations  of  the  physicians,  and  the  youth  was 
getting  welL  The  spirits  of  the  two  became  strong  and  ooq- 
fident  with  the  improvement  of  the  patient  >:  and  their  hearts 
grew  happier,  and  their  h^pes  more  buoyanft,  with  each  day's 
continued  association.  The  world  around  them  was  gradually 
excluded  from  their  contemplation ;  and»  blessed  with  the  pres- 
ence of  each  o^er,  the  chamber  of  Mellichampie^ — his  prison* 
as  it  was — closely  watched  by  hostile  eye^and  guarded  by 
deadly  weapons — was  large  enough  for  the  desires  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  two  within  it.  The  relation  existing  between 
Janet  Berkeley  and  Ernest  Mellichampe  appeared  now  to  be 
uiiderttood  by  all  parties.  Her  father  had  nothing  to  oppose 
—  the  maiden  herself  in  the  perilous  moment,  as  it  was  thought, 
to  the  safety  of  her  lover,  had  fearlessly  and  proudly  pro- 
claimed the  ties  existing  between  them;  and,  if  the  prude 
Decorum  could  suggest  nothing  against  the  frequent  and  unob- 
"structed  meeting  of  the  two.  Virtue  herself  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend ;  for,  surely,  never  yet  did  young  hearts  so  closely 
and  fervently  cling  to  one  another — yet  so  completely  main- 
tain the  purity  and  the  ascendency  of  their  souls.  Love,  built 
upon  esteem,  is  always  secure  from  abasement — it  is  that  pas- 
sion, falsely  named  love  which  grows  out  of  a  warm  ima«i  ar 
tion  and  wild  blood  only,  which  may  not  be  trusted  by  0'i;aer8» 
as  it  is  seldom  entirely  able  to  trust  or  to  control  itself. 
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Rose'  Duncan  coniplaiii«d,  however,  as  sho  suffered  mneb  by 
tbe-  deyotion  of  Janet  Berkeley  to  her  lover.  Tbis  young  girl 
was  one  of  thosq,  tbonsandg  of  wbom  are  to  be  siet  witb  bourly, 
wbo  derive  all  their  ebaraeteristios  from  the  color  df  <  erieota 
and  tbings  around  them..  8|ke  bad  little  of  tbat'  quality,  or 
eombtnation  of  qualities  rather,  wbicli  we  call  cbaraoter.  She 
was  of  a'flei:ible  and  susceptible  temperament.  The  bues-of 
her  mind  came  from  the  passing  cepbyr,  or  die  oveifanfing 
cloud.  She  lacked  those  sterner  possessions  of  intriask  \ 
thought  wbish-  usually  niake  their  proprietor  in^epiendeiKt  of 
ekcumstantes,  and  immovable  under  the  operation  of  illegiti* 
mate  influence.  Unlike  b^r  graver  bompanion,  she  bad' no 
sorrows,  simply  because  she  bad  little  eamestsees  of  ohaiiadlen 
She  was  usually  lively  and  elastic  in  the  extreme ;  and  he 
who  only  casually  observed  might  have  imagined  tbat  a^  spirit 
so  cheerful  as  hers  usually  appeared  would  not  readily  'be 
operated  upon  or  kept  down  by  the  ocoavrende  of  uatowata 
events.  But,  if  she  lacked  all  of  those  features  of <  sadness 
Whidi  mellowed  and  madis  the  loveliness  of  Janet's  ebaricter, 
and  softened  the  quicker  emotions  of  her  soul,  she  iras,  a!t  the 
MUne  time,  entirely  wanting  in  that  concentration  of  metal 
ebjeet  which  enables  the  possessor  to  adirelss  himfselfi  firmly 
knA  without' scruple  to  the  contest  of  these  evils,  whetboriin 
]^roip6Ct  or  in  presence^  wliiob,  nevertheless^  even*  when  ever- 
come,  make  the  eye  to  weep  and  the  soul  to  tremble.  Booe 
Duncan  would  laugh  at  the  prediction  of  evil,  simply  becKOse 
she  could  never  concentrate  hfir  tbc(ughts  sufficient!^  uppn  its 
i^sideration ;  and  thus,  when  ii  came  upon  her,  she  would  .bt 
utterly  unprepared  to  encounter  iu  Not  so  wiA  Janet  BerkO' 
ley.  Her  heart,  gentle  and  eenrnest  in  all  its  embtioas,  neces- 
ssnly  inclined  ber  understaildinrg  and  inaginatiou  to  ihink 
iipon  and  to  estimate  all  those  .sources  of  evil,  not  less  than  of 
good, 'which  belong  to,  aibd  make  up,  the  entire  whole  of  hu^ 
iBiftn^life.  Its  sorrows  dhfi  had  prepared  herself  to  endure  from 
the  eariieet  hours  of  thought;  a*d  i|  was  thus  that,  whan 
•onroir  4Mune  to*  her  in  reality*  it  was  the  foregone  conolnskitt 
to  which  her  reflections  had  made  her  fitmiliary  and  for  wbidi 
Mr-iierv^s  W#re^  abeady  preparedi     The  tale. of  ^nttring 
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brought  forth  no  less  grief  thiui  the  actual  experience  of  it,  4no 
far  leM  of  thai  actire  spirit  of  reMitanoe  and  lAat  teaacious  aoili 
c{  endnranee  wttk  whieh  she  was  at  all  times  prepared  to  eon- 
tend  with  its  positire  inflictioiMi.  It  waa  thna  thatshe  Iras  ena^ 
bled,  when  her  more  volatile  cos^nion  lajf  umenredjuid  tenri- 
fied  at  her  feet,  to  go  forth  fearlessly  amid  all  the  danger  aiid  tha 
dread,  traverse  the  field  of  strafe  unshaken  bj  its  horrors,  and, 
from  aaiong  the  dying  and  the  dend,  seek  out  the  one  object 
to  whom,  when  she  had  once  pledged  her.  heart,  slie  had  ako 
pledged  the  performance,  ctcu  of  a  duty  so  tryiiig  and  so  sad; 
aad«  thoagh  she  had  sickened  at  the  loathsome  aspect  of  war 
aaoottd  her,  she  had  felt  fer  less  of  terror  ia  that  one  acieiM  of 
real  hoirors  than  she  had  a  thousand  times  before  ia  the 
dileams  begotten  by  an  active  imagination*  and  a  soul  eameit» 
devoted,  and  susceptible  in  the  extreme. 

Often  did  Bose  Dnuean  chide  the  maiden  for  her  exclusive 
devotitttt  to  her  lover,  as  she  herself  suffered  privation  fipon  her 
devoteditess. 

''There  is  .^ite  too  much  of  it,  Janet ;  he  will  be  sick  te 
diftadk  of  yoal^efore  yoU  are  mlurried,  i&  indeed,  you  ever  are 
laarried  to  him,  which  ought  to  be  another  subject  of  considera^ 
tion  irilh  yo^  It  Would  be  very  awkward  if,  after  all  these 
atteatinns  on  your  part -^  this  perfeet  devotion,  I  may  caH  it 
-*^he  should  never  marry  you.  .  I  should  never  tinst  any  maa 
sefcr." 

.  «'Not  to  tnist  is  not  to  love.  When  I  confide  less  ia  Melli- 
diampe*  I  shall  love  him  less,  Bose,  and  I  would  not  willing^ 
think  of  sucih  a  possibility.  In  loving  him  I  give  up  all  selfiali 
theughts :  I  jmnst.  love  entirely*  or  not  at  all." 

M  Ah,  but  bow  ^uok  do  you  risk  by  this  t" 
'  ^  It  is  woiaaa^s  risk  alwiiys,  Bose,  >  and  Iwduld  not^deiira 
one  privilege  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  my  sex-  I 
have  no  qnalificiRtiena  iu  my  regard  &r.  MelUcfaaiDQpe;  To  m j 
mind,  his  honor  is  as  lofty  as,  tao  oiy.  heart,  his  afectioas  aia 
deAr<  I  should  weep-^I  should  j^fibr  dreediuUy-^if  l 
diought,  for  an  ifictant,  that  be  believed  me  touched  widi  a 
iingle  doubt  of  his  fidelity."  i 

^^Vei^  right,  perhaps,  Jaaet,>aiid  )re«.  are  ^saly  4b^  h^^^ 


gurl  ft>r thinking  m  you  do;  Imt  msniag^  and-  hrve  »e  lot^ 
itttieBt  they  My,  and  it  ia  no  wisdom  to  staka  oaa's  all  in  a 
lottary^  A  Httle'vantdte  may  do  wellrerioagb,  Uit  piudant 
people  wtU  ke  welUniridod,  and  keep  something  in  reserve.  1 
like  that  Bootehman's  advice  of  all  things-^ 

".*  Ajre  fre^  aff  han*  jour  ittuy  teUL 
When  wi*  a  boson^i  crony, 
m         But  Still  keep  something  to  fourteL, 
Yon  seldom  teD  to  ony         '       ' 

"  *  Conc^  yooiself,  m.f^'*  T^  can 
Fra'  critical  dissection, 
But  keek  through  eveiy  other  man 
Wi' sharpenecf  sly  Inspection.*** 

*<  And  I  think  it  detestable  doctrine,  Bose  Dnnean,"  Janet 
sespended,  with  something  like  indignatiRMi  ererspreading  her 
beaalMiilt  sad  eoiantenanoe  fdr  Ae  instant,'  aa  a  flash  fsi  parting 
smlight  seat  through  the  dbep  forests  in  the  last  moment  of 
hia  setting— ' 

"  I  think  it  detestable  doetrine^  oaly  becoming  in  a  nanow- 
minded  wretch>  who,  knavish  himself,  sospeets  all  mankind  of 
a  similar  cbaaaeter.  Buofa  doctrines  are  C|deulated  to  make 
monsters  of  one  half  of  the  world'  and  victims  of  the  other. 
This  one  verae  I  regaiid  as  the  blot  in  a  performance  otherwise 
of  great  beanty,  and  wisely  trae  in  all  other  vespectSi  No,  tie^ 
Base-*~I  may  be  wrong***!  may  be  weak ^^ I  may  gi^e  my 
heart  fondly  and  fooUAly-^I  may  train  my  affections  nn- 
prefitably «— bnt^  oh»  iet  me  eonfide  sdil,  though  I  suffer  for  It ! 
Let  me  never  distrust  where  I  love*-** where  I  have*  set  my 
heart— where  I  have  staked  all  that  I  live  for/' 

Bose  was  rebnkedt  and  here,  for  a  fow>  moments^  the  conver- 
sation ended*  Bat  there  was  something  still  in  the  bosom  of 
Janet  which  needed,  and  at  length  forced,  its  ntteralice : — 

**  And  yet,  Bose,  there  is  one  thing  which  you  have  said 
which  pains  me  greatly.  It  may  be  true,  that  though,  in 
seeking  liellicbampe  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  I  only 
feel  myself  more  truly  demoted  to  him ;  it  may  be  thnf  sflf h 
will  not  be  the  feeling  with  htm ;  it  may  foe  that  he  willy  as 
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to^Uis  bofM>in^-^'<  woiidetf  not  tli«t  I'ebafo  at  4hi»  restrMiil,  trett 
though  blessed  vitli  .^^lir  sympathy  and  preseace.  Hara,  I 
<»  not  less  eonsetoQs  of  tke  tenute  b)r  wbfch  I  bold  your  pres- 
cmee  and  my  own  life,  than  of  tbe  thousand  pleasnnes  wbieb 
your  presence' bHnffl^  me.  I  lave  not  Ibe  lees  beoavse  I  pfaie 
to  love  in  seenrily ;  atid  fiee)  not  the  leai  'happy  by  your  side 
because  I  liHig  ibr  tbe  nooielit  to  arrive  wben  no  power  ean 
separate  ii6«  Now,  are  we  not  at  the  merey  of  a  wretch,  whom 
we  know  to  pojwess  no  aemples  ^'  tmrntiSAt^^  nnd  w^  ibels 
few,  if  any,  of  the  restraints  of  power  ?  In  bis  mood,  at  his 
oapriee*  wer  may  be  torn  eMuider.  aAd-««-bul  let.  ns  speak  of 
other  things." 

And  tb^  eonversation  Inmed:  upon  brighter  topiea*  Tbe 
uttered  hopes  and  tbe  wishes  of .  HelU^ampe  cheered  the 
heart  of  the  maiden,  until,  even  while  tbe  leatv  of  k  deliclons 
sensibility  wei:«  streaiaiing  firotn  her  eyes,  abe  Ibngot  that  hepe 
had  Hta sorrows;  she  forgot  that  love'^triftibphainl'<aad  impa« 
rial  love — has  still  been  ever  kneiTn  as  the  honsTiotiai  ef 
▼ieieeitiuies. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV- 

OUILTT   SCHEMES. 

'         •  •  '.  f 

Three  days  elapsed  from  the  departure -df  Bloaiiy  w»ib 
Oolonel  Tarleton  before  he  retamed  to  Piney  €hrove.  Barsfield 
grew  impatiefil  fieliiid  aiatiired  liis  plau  in  his  miad;  he 
bttd  devised  the  viiviobs  processes  for  the  aeebmpIiskEieftit  of 
h^  porposet  and  he  ^as  fonrerish  and  restless  until  hm  oonJd 
eOHlctt  with  his  chief  ageat  in  the  business.  He  eane-at  -Ihs4i, 
and  first  brought  intelligence  to  the  lory  of  the  fitilnre  of  the 
legionary  colonel  to  swrprise  ibe  wary  Marion.  ( 

'« And  Wbsre  now  is  Oolonel  Tarleton  I*"!  demanded  Barlffield. 

'«0<me  tip  after  the  '  glane  coclu'  "* 
'    *<  I'm  glad  ef  it/  said  the  toiy,  itiTohintarily.    '^He  might 
have  been  in  our  way.     When  did  you  separate  from  him  ?" 

'*Day  before  yesterdiiy :  he  Went  up  tie  riirer.  I'  went 
Wck  into  ibe  swamp." 

«« AAld  why  f  Had  not  the  rebels  l%h  it  f  Did  yen  tidt  say 
that  they  croBsed  the  river  on  the  approach  of  TVirleton  ?** 

M Yes-^bat,  adrat  it!  they  orosBed  baek  migh^  soon  after 
TarletoiD  had  gone  out  of  sight.** 

**  And  they  are  ^evtsn  now  in  the  swamp  again  V* 

•<  Jist  as  they  was  at^rst" 

^fhe' devil}  An^i  yen  hsrrer  ^en  them  thefe  since  the 
departare  of  Tarleton  9'*  -  i 

^Beckmlhas.^' 

*'  They  are  audacious,  but  we  shall  rout  them  sckyfi.  Ky 
Myaftists  ate  coning  in  rapidly,  and  I  shall  soon  Hbe  abl6, 1 

*  Oolonel  Sumter — po  styled  by  Tarleton  himself.  This  was  no  l^is  tho 
n&mme  de  ^gwirH  of  Sumter  ttoin  Was  "  the  swamp-fox**  duft  of  Marion.  Both 
BMD6II  are  sinfularly  characteristic 
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tni8t,  to  employ  you  again,  and  I  hope  with  more  sacceM,  in 
ferreting  them  out  But  why  did  you  delay  so  long  to  retamt 
Have  yon  seen  your  enemy  f 

*'  Adrat  it,  yes,**  replied  th^  other,  coldly,  though  with  some 
show  of  mortification. 

"Where — in  the  swamp t" 

"No;  on  the  road  here,^iBt  afore  dark  last  night;  a  leetle 
more  than  long  rifle  shot  frOm' the  front  6f  l!he  avenue." 

"Welir 

"  'Twom't  well.  I  tracked  him  over  half  a  mile  afore  I 
eoold  git  a  sh6t— "  ..n  i 

The  half-breed  paused.  ..,  ,.     ..».,./(  j..;,  ;. 

"  What  then  1"  demanded  Baisfield,  imj^fctievtlr.       • 

"  Adrat  it  1  jist  as  I  was  guine  to  pall  lfigger»  a. pain,. some* 
ilung  j«8t  like  a  hammer«strike,  went  into,  tn)r. elbow,  n»i  tM 
Imllet-— 'twas  a  chawed  one,  t<io  ^r-  BMi^t  havft  gone  (at  eooiigh 
from  the  skull 'twas  aimed  Ian" 

"  Tou  missed  bim  ?**  inquired  Bartfif^d* 

"  BecJkonl  did.  He  mtatk  to  Useritter  jiat  asl  if  nibbing 
bad  happened  strange  to  him»  and  nsdf  <)ff  ina  mighty  hvny^* 

"And: bow  cane  ymi  to  iiiiss«liam}  Toti  bold  yoore^lf  a 
good  shot" 

"  'TainH  ofteni  mias ;  but  I  felt.all  Dyar»  afone  I  pulled  Upon 
him,  that  I  was  guine  to  miss.  Sometbiog  seemed  to  teU  no 
to.  I  was  quite  too  quiokv  .yo«.  see,  wkI  dMn>  Uke  tbne  to 
think  where  I  should  lay  my  bullet." 

"  Tet  you  may  have  hit  bim.  .These  men  of. Karion  tome- 
times  stick  on  for  hours  after  tliey^ttbe  death  iroand— loni? 
enough,  certikinly»  to  get  away  into  acme'  d  -*-d.  swaa^i  or  ^.tber, 
where  there's  no  getting  at  the  cAjoaaas.''       .    .   .  ]    <.  .. .  i. 

"  Adrat  it—I'm  feai^d  I  k«in!t  teonUed  bimimuek .  [  felt 
as  if  I  shouldn't  hit  him.  I  was  so  consarned  U>  hitliioi»  joti 
see,  that  my  eye  trimbled.  But  there's  no  b^puigifetaow. 
lucre's  mono  oKanoet  yet."    ».'  .;  I   • 

"  Tou  seek  him  every  day  ?**  inquired^ BarsfieM*  euittafrU 
learn  the  habits  of  a  wretch  so  peculiar  in  bis  nature, 

",  And  nighty  a^'most  every  day  and  night,  when  I  reckoQ 
there's  a  chance  to  find  bim.'* 
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*'  But  how  do  you  calculate  these  chancei  V 

*'  IVe  got  amofit  all  his  tracks.  He's  a  master  of  the  .scouts* 
and  as  I  knows  pretty  much  where  they  all  ke^ps,  I  foUdws 
him' when  he  goes  the  rounds/' ' 

*''Why,  liheii,  have  yon  not  snoceeded  better  beferCif  •  Have 
you  not  frequently  seen  him  before  last  night  ? — did  you  never 
get  a  shot  till  then  V 

**  Tes,  three  times ;  but  then  he  had  other  sodgevs  with  hint 
good  shots,  too,,  and  rail  swamp-suckers,  sich  as  John.  Davis* 
who's  from  Groose  Greek,  and  can  track  a  swamptsucker  jist 
as  keen  as  myself.  A  single  shot  must  be  a  sure  ehot,  or  'taint 
a  safSs  one.  So  we  always  says  at  Dorchester,  and  its  yei^son^ 
too.  It  wouldn't  be  no  use  to  shoot  one,  and  be  shot  by  tripo 
jist  after.    There  wouldn't  be  no  sense  in  that." 

"  No,  but  little ;  and  yet  I  shall  probably  have  to  take  senke 
risk  of  that  sort  with  my  enemy.  Do  you  know  Blonay»  thai 
I'm  thinking  to  let  MelUohampeTUB  t"  • 

**  You  ain't,  s&rtin  now,  cappin  I     Don't  you  hate  him  ^'f 

*'  Tes  1  as  bitterly  as  ever.  Ton  wonder  that  I  should  so 
determine  toward  my  euemy.  He  is  still  such,  and. I  am 
his,  not  less  now  than  ever.  But  I  have  been  thinking 
differentiy  of  the  matter.  I  wdll  meet  him  only  like  a  man, 
and  a  man  of  honor.  His  life  is  in  my  hands;  I  could  kai^e 
him  murdered  in  his  bed,  but  I  will  not  Moire  than  this, 
my  w6rd,  as  you  know;  will  convict  him  as  a  spy  upon  my 
camp,  ftnd  this  would  hang  him  upon  a  public  gallows  in 
the  streets  of  Charleston.  I  will  even  save  him  from,  this 
doom.  I  wHl  save  him,  that  we  may  meet  when  neither  shail 
have  ally  advantage  other  than  that  which  hds  own-  skill» 
strength,  and  courage,  shall  impart.  Tou  shall  help  me^  or 
tftther  help  him,  in  this." 

^  Howl"  was  the  very  natural  response  of  die  half-beeed. 

"Assist  him  to  escapcw  Hear  me, if  he  does  not  escape 
hefore  the  Week  is  out,  I  am  commanded  to  cehduct  him  to 
Charleston,  to  stand  his  trial  as  a  spy,  under  charges  whieli 
I  myself  must  bring  forward.  He  must  be  eonvicted,  aal 
must  perish  as  I  have  said,  unless  he  escapes  ieom  my  oos- 
tody  before.    He  is  too  young,  and,  I  may  add,  too  noble. 
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to  die  in  so  disgraeo^  a  manner.  Beudes,  tl^at  viU  be 
robbing  me  of  mj  own  reTongOi  wkieh  I  now  deaire  to  take 
wHh  my  own  baada." 

The  last  suggestion  was  better  muderatood  bjr  tbe  lodiaa 
gptnt'  of  BkMiajr  than  all  the  rest.  The  tory  captain  pro^oeed- 
ed~ 

**  There  are  yet  other  reasons  which  prompt  me  to  deaire  his 
escape,  reasons  which,  thoogh  itroajger  than  any  of  those  gpren, 
it  is  not  neoeaeary,  nor*  indeed*  would  H  be  adviaable,  fbf  me 
ti»  disoloae  now;  It  is  enough  that  I  aa^e  him  firom  a  fate  no 
less  certain  than  degrading.  Ton  can  u^t  object  to  give  your 
cooperation  in  saving  the  life  which  yov  were  employed  to 
tate." 

The  half-breed  did  not  refuse  tbe  new  employment  thus 
oiered  to  his  hands;  but  his  words  were  so  reluctantly 
hvoaght  iorih  as  clearly  to  imply  a  doubt  aa  to  whether  the 
one  service  would  be  equally  ;grateiiil  with  the  other. ..  * 

"  How  f  exclaimed  fiarsflold  ;  "  would  you  rather  deptcoy 
than  save?'' 

**  Adrat  it^  oappin,  it's  eoaier  to  shoot  a  mim  than  take  n 
jommey." 

The  tory  captain  paused  for  a  moment»  and  snrvey'od 
oloeely  the  fbatwes  of  the  savage*  His  own  glance  denot^4 
no  less  of  the  fieroe  spirit  which  had  dict/»ted  the  an^^Vj^ 
of  rthe  latter,  and  gladly,  at  that  mom0nt»  would  he  have 
sent  the  assassin  forward  to  the  chamber  of  his  enemy,  in 
order  to  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  contemplate  crim|^ 
Bat  a  more  prudent,  if  not  a  better  thonght»  detajnifined  him 
dtherwise<  He  subdued,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  rising  ^mo»- 
ttou.  He  strove  to  speak  ofdmly,  and  we  may  t^d,  bep^yp- 
lently,  and  a  less  close  obsei-ver  of  bad  passionafind  I>p4-'f9f¥ 
than  Blona/  might  have,  beeta  deceived  by  tb9  assum^  and 
iiypeeritioal  demeanor  .of  BarsfiiBld,       . 

<^Ko,  ne,  Mr.  Bionay,  itmust  not  he.  Hii  itfmy  c^m^tlmt 
kh  is  honorably. such;  and  as  an  honoreble  enQn|y«:)ir.|np 
Wand  to  nseet  him.  I  must  take  no  advautage^.iof  cifop^* 
alanoea.  iELo  must  have  fair  play,  and  I  niust  titist  ,fchea  tP 
good  limbs,  and  what  little  akiU  I  may-haiio  io  my  we^i». 
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fo  revenge  me  in  mj  wrongs  upon-  limi  Ton,  perhapt,  dD  not 
comprehend  this  sort  of  generosity.  Tonr  way  is  to  kill  ycnw 
enemy  wben  yo«  can,  and  in  the  most  ready  manbfii;  aiMh 
perhaps,  if  the  mere  fetoling  of  hostility  were  aloiw  to  fce 
considered,  yonxs  would  be  as  proper  a  mode  as  any  btkisr. 
But  men  who  rank  high  in  society  mnst  be  regulated  by  Hs  ( 
fiotiops.  To  gratify  a  feeUng  ia  not  so  important  As  to  gratify 
it  after  a  particular  fashion.  We  kill  an  enemy  for  our  own 
satisfaction ;  but  our  seconds  have  a  taste  to  be  eonsulted,  and 
they  provide  die  weapons,  and  .  say  when  and  how  we  shall 
strike,  and  stand  by  to  share  the  aport" 

"  Adrat  it,  but  there's  no  need  of  diem;  A  dark  wood,  dose 
on  the  e^ge  of  ihe  swainp,  where  yon  can  roll  the  carrion  in 
the  bog,  and  that'is  all  one  wantti  for  his  enemy  after  the  bnl- 
L&jt's  once  gone  through  his  head.** 

"So  you  think,  and  so,  perhapir,  yba  may  think  rightly ; 
but  J  move  in  a  different  wovld  tfrom  j6nl  tend  anr  compelled 
to  think  differently.  I  can  not  revenge  myeelf  after  yene 
fashion.  I  must  giro  my  enemy  a  chance  for  a  faii^  fight.  I 
DMist  devise  a  plan  for  his  escape  from  the  guards,  and  in  that, 
Blonay,  I  require  your  assistance." 

"Adrat  it»  oappin,  if  so  be  all  yon  want  is  to  let  the  fellow 
off,  why  don't  you  let  him  run  without  any  fnss.  You  don't 
want  my  help  for  l^at.  He'll  promise  to  meet  you,  I  redron, 
in  any  .o)d« field*  and  then  you  caa  settle  your  concern  without 
more  trouble." 

"What!  and  be  tmssed  up  by  Gomwallis  or'Tarleton  a 
moment  after,  as  a  traitor,  upon  the  highest  tree !  You  seeni 
to  forget»  Mr.  Blonay,  that,  in  doing  as  yon  now  advise,  I  must 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  dieiobedience  of  orderSt 
which  a«e  remarkably  positive  and  strict  Your  counsel  is 
scarcely  agreeable,  Blontty,  and  anything  but-  wise." 

"r Adrat  it,  cappin,  won't  it  be  a  breadh  ef  Imst,  any  how 
supposing  the  chap  gits  off  horn  j^ison  by  my  help  V* 

"  Not  if  I  can  show  to  my  supeHor  that  I  maintained  a 
proper  guard  over  him,  and  us^  every  effort  for  his  recapture." 

"  But  h^w  can  he  git  off  if  you  does  thAt  ?"  inquired  tlie 
•eemingly  dull  Bilonay. 
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**  I  will  not  do  to.  I  will  not  maintain  a  proper  gnard.  I 
will  gire  yon  certain  opportQnities»  which  shall  be  known  only 
to  yonrsehP,  and,  at  the  flame  time,  I  shall  keep  np  an  appear- 
ance of  the  ntmoBt  watchfnlneBS ;  so  that  whatever  blame  may 
attach  to  the  proceedings  will  fiall  foil,  not  upon  my  head,  bnt 
the  eentiners/' 

**  Adrat  it,  oappin,  I  rappose  ifto  all  right,  ae  you  say.  I 
can't  say  myself.  I  don't  see,  but  should  like  to  hear,  cappin, 
what  all's  to  be  done.'* 

"Hear  me:,  the  prisoner  must  be  ttiught  that  yon  are  his 
friend,  willing,  for  certain  reasons,  and  f6r  good  rewards,  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  his  predicament." 

"  Tes,  but  how  is  he  to  know  that  t  You  wouldn't  let  any 
body  to  see  him,  nobody  but  the  doctor  and  the  young  lady.** 

"  True ;  but  it  is  through  the  young  lady  herself  that  the 
matter  is  to  be  executed^'' 

"  I  won't  do  nothin'  to  huft  the  ga),  eappin."  exclaimed  Bio- 
nay,  quickly  and  decisively. 

"  Fool !  I  ask  no  serriee  from  you  which  can  possibly  do 
her  hann.  Be  not  so  hasty  in  your  opinions,  but  hear  me  ont. 
It  is  through  her  that  you  are  to  act  on  him.  She  has  distin- 
guished you  widi  some  indulgences —  she  sent  you  your  break- 
ftuit  this  morning-—" 

*'  She's  a  mighty  good  gal  1"  said  the  other,  meditatively, 
and  interrupting  the  now  deeply -excited  and  powerMly-inter- 
ested  Barsfield. 

**  She  is,"  said  the  tory,  in  a  tone  artfblly  conciliatory ;  **  she 
ist  and  it  will  both  serve  and  pleese  her  to  extricate  this  youth 
from  the  difficulties  which  surround  him.  He  is  an  object  of 
no  small  importance  in  her  sight." 

**  The  gal  loves  him,"  still  meditatively  said  flie  other. 

**  Tes,  and  you  now  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  offer 
her  your  servioe  without  being  suspected  of  any  wrong.  You 
are  to  seek  her,  apd  tell  her.  what  you  have  heard  respecting 
the  prisoner.  Say  that  he  is  to  be  sent  to  town  to  stand  Lis 
trial;  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  he^will  be  convicted  If  he 
goes,  and  that  his  execution  will  follow  as  certainly  as  soon. 
You  can  then  pledge  yourself  to  save  hiv-^to  |fef  hnta  out  H^- 
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the  camp — to  place  him  safely  iu  the  ueigh  boring  woods,  be- 
yond mj  reach  and  mj  pursuit.  She  will,  no  doubt,  close  with 
your  offer  and  by  this  act  you  will  serve  me  quite  as  much  as 
the  •prisoner  and  herself." 

To  this  plan  Blonay  started  sundry  little  objections,  for  all 
of  which  the  tory  had  duly  provided  himself  with  overruling 
answers.  The  half-breed,  simply  enough,  demanded  why 
Barsfield,  proposing,  as  he  did,  to  I'ender  so  great  a  service  to 
the  prisoner,  should  scruple  to  say  to  him  and  to  the  young 
lady  who  watched — both  sufficiently  interested  to  keep  his 
Mcret— what  he  now  so  freely  said  to  him  ?  This  was  Boon 
answered. 

"  They  will  suspect  me  of  a  design  to  involve  the  prisoner 
in  some  new  difficulty,  as  they  have  no  reason  to  suppose  me 
desirous  of  serving  either.  I  have  no  motive  to  befriend  him 
— -  none.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  know  me  as  his  enemy, 
and  believe  the  worst  of  me  accordingly.  You  only  knew  why 
I  propose  this  seheme.'' 

The  half-breed  was  silenced,  thcHigh  not  convinced.  Suspi- 
cious by  nature  and  education,  he  began  to  conjecture  other 
purposes  as  prevailii^  in  the  mind  of  his  employer^  but,. for 
the  time,  he  promised  to  prepare  himself,  and  to  comply  wifli 
his  various  requisitions.  It  was  not  until  he  reached  the  woods, 
and  resumied  his  position  against  his  tree,  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  tory  captain  came  o«ft  befeve  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    SUBTLETY   OF   THE   TORT. 

What  were  the  designs  of  tbe  tory  ?  *•  What  hloody  seeae 
had  RoBcius  now  to  act?"  Gould  it  be  that  Barsfield  was 
really  prompted  by  a  new  emotion  of  generoue  hostility? 
H^d  his  feelings  nndergone  a  change,  and  did  he  really  fed 
an  honorable  desire,  and  meditate  to  save  his  riral  Melli- 
ehampe  from  an  ignominicnis  death,  only  Ibr  the  sdf-satasfyiiig 
vengeance  which  he  promised  to  himself  from  the  employment 
of  his  own  weapon  ?  No :  these  were  not  tlie  tbonghts,  not 
the  purposes,  of  the  roaligiiaiit  tory. 

The  half-breed  was  not  d«eeived  by  the  graciovo  and  strange 
shows  of  new-bom  benevolence  which  appeared  to  prompt  him. 
Had  the  death  of  Mellichampe  been  certain,  as  the  result  of  his 
threatened  trial,  Barsfield  would  have  been  content  to  have 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  to  carry  the  viclim  to  Ghatrleston  for 
trial  and  execution.  BiU  that  fate  was  aot  oe^in.  He  fait 
assured,  too,  that  it  was  nt^ieven  probable.  Goniwallis  and 
Tarleton,  both,  had  shed  more  blood  wantonly  already  than 
they  could  well  account  or  atone  for  to  public  indignation. 
The  British  house  of  commons  already  began  to  declaim  upon 
the  wanton  and  brutal  excesses  which  popular  indignation  had 
ascribed  to  the  British  commanders  in  America ;  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  southern  invading  armies  now  half  repented  of  the 
crimes  which,  in  the  moment  of  exasperation,  they  had  been 
tempted  to  commit  upon  those  who,  as  they  were  familiarly 
styled  rebels,  seemed  consequently  to  have  been  excluded 
hitherto  from  the  consideration  due  to  men.  There  was  a 
pause  in  that  sanguinary  mood  which  had  heretofore  stimu- 
lated Gomwallis,  Ravdon,  Tarleton,  Balfour,  and  a.  dozen 
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Q4iber  petty  tymnCs  of  the  time  and  oonntry,  to  fbe  most  stro* 
oiovs  ofieneea  agdinBt  jastiee  and  humanity.  They  began  to 
feeU  if  not  thp  salutary  rebokinga  of  leoascienee,  the  more 
obvioM  sa^estioiis -of  feav;  fbrv  exasperated  to  knaddess  \jff 
tiie  nekless  want  of  eeiraiderBtioa  shoim  to  their  brethren^ia^ 
arms  when  beeommg  oaptivea  to  the  foe,  the  officers  of  the 
B6uthem  Amerieab  feroes*  handed  ondseatteved,  pledged  them- 
selves solemnly  in  writing  to  retaliate  in  like  manner,  man  foi 
m«n,  npon  such  Britirii  officers  as  should  fall  into  their  hands ; 
thus  Toluntarily  ojBfering  thensolTes  to  a  liability,  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  which  sufficiently  guarantied  their  sincerity. 
To  die  adoption  of  this  cdmrsothey  also  required  a  like  pledge 
from  the  commander-in-^ieV;  and  General  Oreene  was  eom-> 
pelled  td  acquiesce  in  theit  requisition.  Tiie  earnest  obariu^ 
teir  of  these  proceedings,  known  as  diey  were  to  the  enemy,  hiMl 
its  effBct ;  and  the  rebukes  of  conscience  were  mere  respected 
when  coupled  with  the  suggestions  of  fsar. 

Barsfield  knew  that  the  present  temper  of  his  superiors  was 
not  favorable  to  the  execution  of  Mellichampe.  He  also  felt 
that' his  own  testimony  against  the  youA  must  be  unsatisftie* 
to#y,'  if  met  by  that  of  Mr.  Berkeley  and  his  daughter.  He 
dreaded  that  Melllehampe  should  reach  Oharieaton,  though  as 
a  prlsotter,  and  become  known  in  person  to  any  of  the  existing 
powers,  as  he  well  knew  the  uncertain  tenure  by  whieh  the 
possessions  were  secured  which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  In  a 
moment  of  especial  favor,  by  the  capricious  generosity  of  the 
British  commander.  Ghiilt,  in  this  w«y,  for  ever  anticipates 
and  fears  the  thousand  influences  which  it  raises  up  against 
itself;'  and  never  ceases  to  labor  in  providing  against  events, 
which  for  a  long  time  it  may  baffle,  but  which,  in  the  moment 
of  greatest  security,  must  eoncenfrate  themMlves  against  all 
its'feeble  barriers,  and  overthrow  them  with  a  breath. 

Barsiidd  had  also  his' personal  hostility  to  gratify,  and  cf 
this  he  might  be  deprived  if  his  prisoner  reached  the  city 
in  safety.  His  present  design  was  deeply  laid,  therefore,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  defrauded.  Janet  Berkeley  was 
to  be  the  instrument  by  which  Mellichampe  was  to  be  taught 
to  apprehend  for  his  life,  as  a  convicted  spy  under  a  nvilitai^ 
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flentonee.  The  ignominious  natnrci  of  eoefa  a  doom  would,  be 
was  well  aware,  prompt  the  youth  to  toise  upon  any  and 
every  ohanee  to  eseape  fram  emtody.  This  opportunity  was 
to  t>e  given  him,  in  part  The  gnaids  were  to  he  so  plaeed  as, 
at  the  given  moment,  to  liMive  tbe  passage  from  hie  chamber 
free.  Tbe  road  was  to  be  deared  for  him  at  a  designated 
pointt  and  this  road,  nader  the  goidanee  ef  Blonay,  the  youth 
was  to  purtae. 

But  it  was  no  pact  of  Barsfield's  design  to  suffer  his  escape. 
An  ambwh  was  to  be  laid  for  tbe  reception  of  the  fugitive, 
and  here  the  escaping  prisoner  was  to  bo  shot  down  without  a 
qaestion :  and*  as  he  was  an  escaping  prisoner,  such  a  fate* 
Barafield  well  knew,  might  be  inlicted  with  the  most  perfect 
impunSty  •  The  creel  scheme  was  closel  j  treasured  in  his  mind, 
end  only  such  portions  of  his  plan  as  might  seem  noble  with- 
eot  the  rest  were  permitted  to  appear  to  the  obtuse  sense  of 
the  half-breed,  who  was  destined  to  perish  at  Uie  same  mo- 
meat  with  tbe  prisoner  he  was  employed  to  set  free. 

Long  aed  closely  did  the  two  debate  together  on  the  par- 
tieulUr  steps  to  be  taken  for  carrying  the  scheme  of  the  lory 
into  execution ;  and  it  was  arranged  that,  while  he,  BarsfieM, 
should*  iu  the  progress  of  tbe  eame  day,  apprise  Janet  of  the 
contemplated  removal  of  MelUehampe  to  the  city  for  his  tiial» 
Blonay  chould  mature  his  plan  for  approaching  the  maiden  on 
a  subject  in  whicb,  to  succeed  at  alU  it  was  necessary  that  the 
utmost  delicuacy  of  address  should  be  observed.  Tbe  half- 
breed  was  to  assume  e  new  cbiiracier.  He  was  to  eppMV 
before  her  with,  an  avo\i(al  of  sympathy  which  seemed  rather 
a  mockery,  coming  fh»m  one  so  incapable  and  low*  He  was 
to  make  a  {H-ofession  of  regard  for  her,  end  for  him  whom  she 
regacdedt  and  thus  obtain  her  coafidenoe,  without  which  be 
could  do  nothing,  Barsfield  did  not  believe  it  possible  for 
such  a  creature  to  fioeU  and  his  only  fbar  was  that  the  task 
would  be  tcK^  novel  and  too  difBcult  for  him  to  perform  de 
cently  and  with  success.  But  tlie  tory  was  roidtaken  in  hie 
man.  He  did  not  sufficiently  dive  into  the  nature  of  tbe  seem- 
ingly obdurate  wretch  before  him ;  and  he  had  not  tbe  most 
distaai  idea  of  the.  occult  and  mysterious  causes  of  sympad»y 
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t&t  tke  lAlaidei)  which  werd  At  work  in  the  brsMt  of  the  savnge, 
whom  he  loathed  even  ^khWe  eihplo]r1iig,  and '  for  irhotn  he 
meditated  the  Bame  doom  of  deaith,  at  the  same  tfane,-  which 
hoahaadawereprepariiigtfoi'Melliehampe;    '     'i 

Bnt  Blonay  saw  through  his  intentions ;  and,  confideni  that 
ftlie  plab  waa  deaipied  for  this*  iMurder  of  Mellieliampe;  he 
suspected,  at  the  same  time,  the  design  upon  himself. 

"He  we»'iiW«ntase  aftet  that,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
seen  air  he  got  into  the  wood^;  sind  he  chuckled  .strangely  And 
bitterly  mat  he  ihought  over  t^e  affair.  In  the  woods  he  oould 
think  'fremiji  dMid  he  soon  ceneeiTed  ^e  entire  plan  of  his 
employer.  He  determined  accordingly.  He  was  a'  tactician, 
asd  knew  h>o^  n«.eh  twiae^  to  be  inade  out  of  the  ot>inien  enter- 
tiLiaed  by^arsfieM  of  ^liia  stolidity.  He  was  aa  adept  at  Hvat 
art  which  governs  men  by  sometimes  adopting,  seiBmiDgly, 
their  own  atalnFilrda  of  judgment 

Hew^ent  ifistanriybi^ck  to  die  tory»  and,  dfkwing  from  his 
paHie  the 'sum  ^liive  guineas  rwhich  the  other  had  given  while 
engaging  him,'  he>  spoke  thus,  While  returnixig  it  :«-«• 
t  ■  <<I  reckoiV'te|»pid,  ybu'd  better  git  soihebody  elsie  to  do 
yiOQr%msiii68oiar  you  i«  this  ^ere  matter.    I  can't. 

**  Oan't  \"  ifhy  f^  >fespoMM  'Barsfield,  in  astonishmeiit. 

^'  Well,  you  sei,  cappin-^^^^I've been  thinking  over  the  busi- 
ness, and,  you  see,  I  can't  see  it  to  die'  bottomi  I  don't 
nderttandk."'  I  ' 

^And  whattkefit  Wby  sboidd  you  understand  itt  Ton 
ktnre  only  to^do  wka*  is  liold  yon.  I  understand  it,  and  that's 
«iio«gh,  I  imagine."  * 

"  I  reckon  not,  cappin*— axing  yovr  parddn.-  I  never  med- 
dles'whh  bttslness  I  don't  nnderstaadk  If  so  be  yon  say^,  'Go 
to  the  ehap's  ftein,'and  put  yonr  knife  in  him,-'  I'll  do  that  for 
die  money ;  but  I  ean't  think  of  the  other  business.  I  don't 
see  to  the  bottom-^ it's  all  np  and  down,  and  <}«te  aioonfusicm 
io  we.*' 

Tlie  pitoposal  to  murder  liellichampe  ofl^hand  for  the  five 
guineas  would  hlaVe  been  accepted  instantly,  were  it  the  pblicy 
of  Barsfi^ld  to>  hAve  It  done  after  that  fii^ion ;  but-  he  dared 
not  close  with  the  tempting  offer.    The  willingneas  of  Blonayi 
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bowev^n  to  comnit  the  ad*  kad  the  effbel  upon  B«ni^M% 
mind.  Itrfaieh  tbe  half-brwd  desiredi  It  indtiied  a  degfee  of 
^OOfidonee  in  Um  which  €k»  toiy  was  previooslj  diapesed  to 
withhold.  He  now  aonghX  t^  teat  faia  agent  a  Iktfe  movb 
eldtely. 

"  Aaid  yoa  vSll  go  now- to  bia  room  and  p«t  him  to  Au4h  fer 
the  same  money  1" 

'*  Bay  tbe- word,  capping*  wall  the  ready  reap6aae»  uttered 
with  th^  oompoBtire  of  one  w^oae mind -ii  made* op  to  the  per- 
formanoe  of  the  deed.    The  tory  i^aneed  -^  he  dn-ed  net  eomply . 

"  And  why  not  help  in  getting  him  cleaal  Whetv'e  the  dil- 
fertoncel" 

'^'Caode  I  ean't  see  what  yoa  want  to;  char  him  for,  whes 
y<m  want  to  hill  him,  and  when  fod  IcnoWB  Wm  gnine  to  be 
bilng.    I  can't  see^^' 

"Never  mind:  it  is  my  deM(re-«-»is  not  that  anonghl  I 
chooae  it-*- it  is  my  notiom  I  wall  pay  yon  for  my  nation. 
Do  what  I  have  said  *«hep6  are  -five  goineas  morcL  G»  to  Mm 
Berkeley,  and  fell  her  what  I  liaveHaught  jon.'' 

The  hhlf-breed  hesitated,  ot  seetDod  to  hesitete.  The  bright 
gold  glittered  in  his  eye,  and  h^  wis  not' accnitomad  to  witlh 
stand  temptation.  His  habit  ahnost^vercaifeie.  his  i^efleotion, 
and  the  detemuned  oonyietSoii  Of  hiamind ;  b«t  be  reilated  the 
suggestion  rand  adheired  to  hi»resa1ve.> 

"  I'd  rather  not,  cappin ;  I  reckon  I  can't.  If  yon  says  how 
that  yon  waaatt  to  kill  him,  I'll  help  your  'eastse  than  I  imder- 
stands  yon ;  bat  to  git  him  ont,  and  let  hlsn  von  free,  jist  when 
there's  no  need  for  it,  and  when  you  hated  him  all -oven  ie  toa 
strange  to  nle— *I  can't  see  to  the  bottom." 

^'And  yevwill  not  do  as  yon  ha^e  said?"  demaiided  tba 
other,  with  S(Mne  resiation  in  bis  tone  sind-conntenimc^ 

*' Well,  now,  cappin,  why  not  speak  oat  the  i^lain  thing  Aa 
it  is,"  said  the  half-breed,  baldly;  <'doft't  I  aee  how  'liat 
When  yon  gits  him  out,  you'll  put  it  to  him — that's  whut  I 
anderstands.  If  it's  so,  say  so,  and  PIL  go  di^idaatklor  2fiOu , 
but  I  a'n't  gaine  to  sanre  a  man  that  won't  l4t  me  know  th« 
business  I'm  guine  upon.  Let  me  see  your  hand,  and  I'll'  say 
if  I  baok  yea." 
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Tills  was  brtnging  the  mailer  home,  and  Barsfield  at  once 
saw  thai  there  was  wo  Lope  for  the  aid  of  the  balf-breed  bal  in 
fiill  eosfidenoe.    He  made  a  merit  of  necessity. 

''  I  have  onljr  sought  to  try  yoiu  I  wished  to  Imov  hiow  £ur 
ywi  wiere  willing  and  sagacious  <mo«igb  to  serre  me»  I  am  sai- 
isfilsd.  T^u  are  nght«  The  bey  aball '  not  Mnpe  me,  though 
I  let  him  run.     You  hear  me — can  I  now  depend  on  yon?" 

**  It*s  a  bMrgtamt  oappin/'  and  thesavage  reoeived  the  guineas, 
which  were  toon  put  out  of  sight,  '^it's  a  bargaia  c  say  bow, 
when,  and  wiiere>  and  there's  no  more  foss/' 

They  elbsed  hands  upon  the  oentvael>  and  Barsfield  now 
imfolded  bis^desigue  with  more  confidence*  It  was  alrrangied 
tbat  Blonay  should  carry  out  the  original  plan,  so  Cur  as  to 
communicating  wkb  Janet.  Hkr  acquiescent  following,  Mel- 
Ikhampe  was  to  be  led,  at  a  particnlar  hour,  on  a  ^>ecified 
sight,  thvouf^  a  path  in  -which  the  myrmidotta  of  the  tory  were 
to  stand  prepared  ;  and  nothing  now  remained — so  Barsfitsld 
thought «*^  in  the  way  of  liis  saccessibl  ^hfi  al  revenge,  bat  to 
obtain  the  miaistry  of  the  devoted  maiden  in  •  promoting  the 
aefaome  whidi  was  to* terminate  in  iha.flDurdi^  of  her  lover..  . . 

Barsfield^  in  the  part  profBceutien  of  his  desig«,.that  very 
evening  sought  a  private  conference  with  Janet  Berkeley 
whieb  was  not  denied  bim^-  > 

"  What!"  exolaimed  Rose  Duncan,  as  she  hieard  of  the  ap- 
plieatiion  and  of.  her  eonain^s  icompliance*  "  what  t  you  consent 
— you  will  see  him  aloaei    Burely,  Janet,  yoa  will  noil" 

**  Why  not,  Rose  ?"  was  Ihe  .quiet  answer.   : 

"  Why  not  I — and  you  hate  him  :so,.  Ja»et  T'i   .  .  ■     •  i 

''Ton  mistake  m6»  Rose^  I  fear  Mr.  Barsfield— I  dread 
what  he  may  do;  but,  believe  me,  I  do  not  Irate  him.  I 
should  not  feair  him  even,  did  I  not  know  that  be  hatea  those 
wbom  I  love/* 

*^  But,  whether  yon  bate  or  fear^  why  should  yoa  s^  bimi? 
What  can  bb  seek  you  for  but  to  make  bis  sickening  prottfsta- 
tions  and  professions  over  and  over  again  7  and  I  don't  see 
ikat  eivility  zefoifes  Ibat.yon  ahonid  Bear  him  ^i^er.aadi  over 
again,  iq»n  such  a  nlyeoti  irkene^et  he  takes  it  into  bis  bead 
<to  address  yoa."  ^ 
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**  It  will  be  titne  enougli  to  clcclare  my  .aversion,  Rose,  w^en 
I  know  that  suoh  is  bis  subject.  To  Atitieipate  noHr  would  be 
not  only  prematfore,  but  in  very  doubtful  pMpriety«.and«0utelj 
ia  a  tasle  s^mewbat  indelijeat^.  /  8ueb,  .indeed,  can  «oareely 
be  the  subject  on  wbieb  be  would  speak  wdtb  m^  £<Ht  I  bare 
already  aaswered  him  bo  Ideeiaively  thait  be  nrast  kikow  it  to 
be  idle."  ,  . 

''  Ah«  but  these  men  never  take  an  apswer^  ihey  aK  perti- 
nacious to  the  last  degree ;  and  they  all  assume,  with  a  mon- 
strous self-complaisanee^  that  a  woman  doea  aot  mean  'no' 
when  she  sa^s  it.  Beas8w*ed  Barafield  will  have  little  else  to 
say.  His  speech  will  be  all  about  hearts  and  darta^and  hopes 
and  fears,  and  aU  suoh  silly  stufF  as  your  sentimentalists  deal 
in.  He  will  tell  you  about  Kkddipah,  and  ptomise  to  make 
you  its  queen,  and  you  will  tire  to  death  of  the  stivggles  ef 
the  great  bear  m  an  element  so  foreign  to  his  nttave  as  that 
of  love.'' 

And,  while  ehe  spoke,  the  lively  girl  p»t  herself  In  postuse, 
and  adopted  the  grin  and  the  grimace^  the^  desperate  action 
and  affected  enthusiasm,  which  might  be  suppotod  to  belong 
to  tlie  address  of  Bareiield  in  the  pai^  of  a  lover.  Janet  smiled 
sorrowAilly  as  khe' replied -«• 

"  Ah,  Bose,  I  would  the  matter  upod  whi^  •  Barsfieid  seeks 
me  were  not  more  serious  thani  yieur  thoughts  assume  itifo  be 
But  I  can  not  think  with  you»     I  am  troublitd.witha  pvesenti 
ment  of  evil ;  I  fear  me  that  some  nenv  misehsef^  is  designed." 

*'  Oh,  you  are  alwaya  aniicipatmg  evil ;  yott  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  ckNidfl  and  stohn^"  :  .  .. 

<'  I  do  not  shrink  from  them,  Bese«  n^en  ihsy  come,*  said 
the  other,  gently.  <     '      i       ; 

'^No,  noj  you  are  brave  dneughit  >  wodUl  I  were  half  ao 
valiant,  sweet  cousin  of  mine  1  But,  Janet,  if  yon  dr^ad  that 
Barsfieid  has  some  neV  mischief  afootl  that  is  another  reason 
why  yon  should  not  see  him.  Be  JMbdsed,  diear  Janet,  and  Ao 
not  go." 

'  "  I  mnst^  fiose,  and  I  wlll>  for  thattvdsy  ffeai|ni«  I  will  look 
the  dangerin  the  face  ;•  I  iwill  ^dot  bliaid  myself -to  itp'coming. 
No!   let  the  bolt'  be  shot — let  the  wo  come-^let  the  ivortft 
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liappent  rather  tlian  that  I  sbould  for  ever  drenm,  aud  fbr  ever 
<iread,.the  worst.  Suffering  is  one  part  of  life-— it  may  be  the 
greatest  part  of  mine.  I  must  not  shrink  from  what  I  was 
designed  to  meet ;  and  God  give  me  strength  to  meet  it  as  I 
should,  and  cheer  me  to  hear  up  against  it  with  a  ealm  fortt 
tude.  I  feel  that  this  mau  is  the  bringer  of  evil  tidings :  I  am 
impressed  with  a  fear  which  almost  persnades  me  to  refute 
him  this  meeting.  But,  as  I  know  tliir  feeling  to  be  a  fear, 
and  at  variance  with  my  duty  to  myself  not  less  than  to  Melli- 
champe,  I  will  not  refuse  him,  I  will  go ;  I  will  hear  what  he 
would  B&y.** 

And  here  I  must  remain,  stuck  up  like  a  painted  image,  to 
listen  to  Lieutenant  Clayton's  rose-water  compliments.  The 
man  is  so  band  boxy,  so  excruciatingly  tidy  and  trim  in  every- 
thing he  says,  so  measured  and  musical,  and  laughs  with  sueh 
continual  desperation,  that  he  sickens  me  to  death  to  enter- 
tain him." 

**  Yet  yon  do  entertain  him,  Rose." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  1  You  will  not ;  and  the  man  looks  as 
if  he  came  for  an  entertainment." 

"  And  yon  never  disappoint  him,  Rose." 

'"Twould  be  too  cniel,  that,  Janet;  for  you  neither  lo<4c 
nor  say  anything  toward  it.  You  might  as  well  be  the  old 
Dutch  Venus,  stuck  up  in  the  corner,  whose  fat  cheeks  and 
small  eyes  used  to  give  your  grandfather  such  an  extensive 
subject  for  eulogy.  You  leave  all  the  task  of  keeping  up  the 
racket,  and  should  not  wonder  if  I  seek,  as  well  as  in  me  lies, 
to  maintain  your  guests  in  good  humor  with  themselves,  at 
least." 

"  And  with  you.  You  certainly  succeed.  Rose,  in  both  ob- 
jects. Task  or  not,  you  are  not  displeased  with  the  labor  of 
entertaining  Lieutenant  Clayton,  if  I  judge  not  very  erro- 
neously of  your  eyes  and  features  generally.  And  then  your 
laugh,  too,  Rose — don't  speak  of  the  lieutenant's— ^y our  laugh 
is,  of  all  laughs,  the  most  truly  natural  when  you  hearken  to 
his  good  sayings." 

"Janet,  you  are  getting  to  be  quite  censorious.  I  am 
shocked  at  you.     Really,  you  ought  to  know,  that  to  entertain 
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a  body,  ii'  you  vet  out  with  tli«t  intention,  you  «  e  not  to  allow 
•it  to  be  seen  that  you  iire  inaliiDg  an  effort.     To  please  others, 
Uie  first  rule  is  always  to  seem  pleased  yourself." 
-     *'  True ;  you  not  only  seem  pleased  yourself,  but.  Rose,  do 
you  know  I  really  think  you  are  so?     You  laugh  as — " 

*•  Pshaw  I  Janet — pshaw  1  I  laugh  at  the  man,  and  not 
with  him." 

"  I  fear  me,  now  I  thiuk  of  it,  Rose,  that  he  has  discovered 
that  Methiuks  he  laughs  much  less  of  late  than  ever:  he 
looks  very  seriovs'  at  times." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Jauet  1" 

"I  do,  really." 

**  What  can  be  the  cause,  I  wonder  V 

« Perhaps  he  has  been  ordered  to  join  Gomwallis.  He 
spoke  of  some  such  matter,  you  remember,  but  a  week  ago." 

*'  Yes,  I  remember ;  and  at  the  time,  if  you  recollect,  Janet, 
he  looked  rather  grave  while  statiug  it,  though  he  laughed 
afterward;'  and  yet  the  laugh  did  not  seem  altogether  so 
natural:  there  was  something  exceedingly  constrained  and 
artificial  in  it." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  replied  Janet,  as  it  were  abstractedly. 
The  momentary  humor  which  had  prompted  her  to  annoy  her 
thoughtless  companion  had  passed  away,  iu  the  sterner  consid- 
eration which  belonged  to  her  own^  difficulties.  She  turned 
away  to  a  neighboring  window,  and  looked  forth  upon  the 
grove,  and  a  little  beyond,  where,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
lay  the  encampment  of  Barsfield,  a  glance  at  which  involun- 
tarily drove  her  away  from  the  window.  When  her  eyes  were 
again  turned  upon  Rose  Duncan,  she  saw  that  the  usually 
liglit-hearted  girl  was  still  seated,  in  unwonted  silence,  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  The  whole  air  of  the  damsel 
was  full  of  unusual  thought  and  abstraction,  and  Janet  might 
have  seen  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream 
also,  but  that  her  fancy  was  saddened  by  the  strong  and 
besetting  fears  which  promised  her  a  new  form  of  trial  in  the 
meeting  with  the  tory. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIl. 

PICTURE    OP    LYNCII-LAW. 

That  oveuing,  as  slie  had  promised,  Janet  Berkeley  in* 
dnlged  Captain  Barsfield  with  the  interview  which  he  desired  ; 
and  while  Rose  Duncan  was  left  to  the  task,  pleasant  or  other- 
wise, of  entertaining  the  sentimental  yet  langhter-loviog  lien- 
tenant,  the  graver  maiden,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  was 
held  to  the  severer  trial  of  maintaining  the  uniform  complai' 
sance  of  the  lady  and  the  courteous  consideration  of  the  hostess, 
while  listening  to  one  whose  every  movement  she  distrusted, 
and  whose  whole  bearing  toward  her  and  hers  liad  been  posi- 
tively injurious,  if  not  always  hostile.  Barsfield,  too,  though 
moved  by  contradictoiy  feelings,  was  compelled  to  subject 
them  all  beneath  the  easy  deportment  and  conciliatory  de- 
meanor of  a  gentleman  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  other  sex. 
He  rose  to  meet  her  upon  her  entrance,  and  conducted  her  to 
a  chair.  A  few  moments  elapsed  before  he  spoke,  and  his 
words  were  then  brought  forth  with  the  difficulty  of  one  who  is 
somewhat  at  a  loss  where  to  begin.  At  length,  as  if  ashamed 
of  his  weakness,  he  commenced  without  preliminaries  upon 
the  immediate  subject  which  had  prompted  the  desire  for  the 
interview. 

"  My  surgeon  tells  me,  Miss  Berkeley,  that  his  patient — 
yoiu's,  I  should  rather  say — Mr.  MelHchampe,  will  soon  be 
able  to  undergo  removal." 

'*  Removal,  sir  I"  was  the  momentary  exclamation  of  Janet, 
with  a  show  of  pain,  not  less  than  of  surprise,  in  her  ingenuous 
countenance. 

"  My  orders  are  to  remove  him  to  the  city,  as  soon  as  the 
mirgeon  shall  pronounce  him  in  a  fit  condition  to  bear' with  th<» 
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fatigue.  He  tells  me  tliat  such  will  soon  be  the  case.  Mr. 
Mellichampe  now  walks  his  chamber,  I  understand,  and  is  in 
every  respect,  rapidly  recovering  from  his  hurts." 

"  He  is  certainly  better  than  he  was,  Captain  Barsfield  ;  bnt 
he  is  yet  very,  very  feeble — too  feeble  quite  to  bear  with  the 
fatigues  of  such  a  journey." 

"You  undeiTate  the  strength  of  the  young  gentleman,  Mi.««« 
Berkeley.  He  is  a  well-knit,  hardy  soldier  for  one  so  youth- 
ful, and  will  suffer  less  than  yon  imagine.  *  I  trust  that  my 
surgeon  does  not  report  incorrectly,  when  he  states  that  in  all 
pfobability  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  remove  him  at  the  com- 
Biencemeot  of  the  ensuing  week." 

"  So  soon !"  was  the  unaffected,  the  almost  unconscious 
exclamation. 

"  It  is  painful  to  me  to  deprive  yon,  Miss  Berkeley,  of  any 
pleasure — of  one,  too,  the  loss  of  which,  even  in  anticipation, 
seems  to  convey  so  much  anxiety  and  sorrow ;  but  the  dntiest 
of  the  soldier  are  imperative." 

"  I  would  not  wish,  sir,  to  interfere  with  yours,  whatever  my 
own  wishes  may  be,  Captain  Barsfield,"  replied  the  maiden, 
with  a  degree  of  dignity  which  seemed  provoked  into  loftiness 
by  the  air  of  sarca&m  pervading  the  previous  speech  of  the 
tory. 

**  It  is  for  you,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  to  do  your  duty,  if  yon 
so  esteem  it,  without  reference  to  the  weaknesses  of  a  woman, 
and,  least  of  all,  of  mine." 

"You  mistake,   Miss  Berkeley — you    mistake   your  own 
worth,  not  less  than  my  feelings  and  present  objects.     Youi* 
weaknesses,  if  it  so  pleanes  you  to  call  them,  are  sacred  in  mj 
sight;  and,  though  my  duty  as  a  soldier  prompts  me  to  take 
the  course  with   the  prisoner  which  I   have  already  made 
known  to  you,  such  is  my  regard  to  your  wishes,  and  for  you« 
that  I  am  not  unwilling,  in  some  particulars,  to  depart  from 
that  course  with  the  desire  to  oblige  you." 
The  maiden  looked  np  inquiringly. 
"  How  am  I  to  understand  this,  Captain  Barsfield  V* 
"  Oh,  Miss  Berkeley,  thei*e  needs  no  long  explanation.     If 
Mellichampe  has  loved  you,  you  have  been  no  less  beloved  by 
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me.  I  can  not  now  deceive  niTself  on  the  subject  of  your  i%- 
gards.  I  am  not  so  self-blinded  as  to  mistake  your  feelings 
for  bim." 

"  Nor  I  to  deny  them»  Mr.  Barsfield.  Tbere  was  a  time,  sir, 
wben  I  should  have  shrunk,  as  from  death,  from  sucb  an  avowal 
as  this.  It  is  now  my  pride,  my  boast— now  that  he  is  desert- 
ed by  friends,  and  iu  the  bands  of  enemies — *' 

*'  In  your  hands,  Miss  Berkeley,"  he  said,  lutenmpting  her. 

"  How,  sir  1" 

*'  In  no  other  hands  than  yours.  Let  me  show  you  thii4. 
He  is  not  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  only  as  you  so  decree  it/' 

*'  Proceed,  sir,  proceed,"  she  said,  impatiently,  seeing  that 
he  paused  iu  his  utterance* 

"  A  few  words  from  you.  Miss  Berkeley,  and,  such  is  your 
power  over  me,  such  my  regard  for  you,  that,  though  Melli- 
champe  be  my  deadly  enemy  —  one  who  has  sought  my  life, 
and  one  whose  life  my  own  sense  of  self-preservation  prompts 
me  with  like  perseverance  equally  to  seek,  I  am  yet  willing, 
in  the  face  of  my  pledges,  my  interest,  my  duty,  to  connive  at 
his  release  from  this  most  unpleasant  custody.  I  am  willing 
to  plnce  the  key  of  his  prison-door  in  your  bauds,  and  to  give 
the  signal  myself  when  he  shall  fly  in  safety." 

*•  You  speak  fairly,  sir,  very  fairly,  very  nobly,  indeed,  if 
you  have  spoken  all  that  you  design:,  all  that  yo«  Mean*  Bnt^ 
is  it  your  regard  for  me  alone  that  prompts  tliese  seutimenta 
—  are  there  no  conditions  which  you  deem  of  value  to  your- 
self 1  Let  me  bear  all — all  that  you  have  in  resei-ve,  Oaptain- 
Barsfield,  for  you  will  pardon  me  if,  hitherto,  I  haTO  not  es* 
teemed  you  one  to  forfeit  your  pledges,  your  interests,  your 
duty,  to  serve,  yrithout  conditions»  a  poor  maiden  like  myself." 

The  cheek  of  the  tory  grew  to  a  deep  crimson  as  be  spoke, 
and  his  words  were  crowded  and  uttered  chokingly  when  he 
replied: — 

'*  I  am  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time,  that,  influenced 
as  she  has  been  by  the  speech  of  others,  unfriendly  and  ma- 
lignant, the  opinions  of  Miss  Berkeley  have  done  me  at  all 
times  less  than  justice.  The  words  of  old  Max  Melliehani^H^ 
t!ie  father  of  this  boy,  were  thus  hostile  over:  and  they  havA 
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>iot  lieen  poured  into  nnwilling  ears,  having  jon  for  an  aadiinr, 
MiHS  Borkeley.     And  jet  I  had  thought  thnt  one  8b  gentle  as 
yourself  would  have  shrunk  from  the  language  of  hatred  and  . 
deuunciationK  and  heeu  the  last  so  keenly  to  treasure  up  its 
remembrance." 

**  Oan  Captain  Barsfield  wonder  that  I  should  remember  the 
opinions  of  Colonel  Mellicharope  with  reference  to  himself, 
when  after^circumstanccs  have  so  completely  confirmed  their 
justice?  Is  not  Captain  Barsfield  an  active  and  bloody  enemy 
to  the  people  of  his  own  land — fighting  against  them  under 
the  banner  of  the  invader — and  proving  himself  most  bloody 
and  hostile  to  those  with  whom  he  once  dwelt,  and  by  whose 
indulgence,  as  I  have  heard,  his  own  infancy  was  nurtured  f 
Can  I  forgot,  too,  that  by  his  own  hands  the  brave  old  colonel 
perished  in  a  most  unequal  fight?*' 

*'  But  still  a  fair  one,  Miss  Berkeley — still  a  fair  fight,  and 
one  of  his  own  seeking.  But  what  you  have  just  said.  Miss 
Berkeley,  gives  me  a  good  occasion  to  set  you  riglit  on  some 
matters,  and  to  unfold  to  yon  the  truth  in  all.  The  taking 
arms  under  the  fiag  of  England,  which  yon  style  that  of  the 
invader,  and  the  death  of  Colonel  Max  Mcllichampe,  form  but 
a  single  page  of  the  same  drama.  They  are  as  closely  related. 
Miss  Berkeley,  as  cause  and  effect,  since  it  was  Max  Mclli- 
champe tliat  made  me — why  should  I  blush  to  say  it  1 — a  tory, 
in  arms  against  my  eountrymen :  and  to  that  enrolment — 
fatal  enrolment !  for  even  now  I  curse  the  day  on  which  it  was 
recorded,  and  him  no  less  that  moved  it — he  owes,  and  justly 
owes,  his  own  defeat  and  death." 

"  I  believe  it  not,  sin  Colonel  Mellichampe  move  you  to 
become  a  tory -^-to  lift  the  sword  against  your  people  ?  Never 
—  never  I" 

"  Hear  me  out,  and  you  will  believe — you  can  not  else.  Ho 
did  not  move  me — did  not  argue  with  me  to  become  a  tory, 
oh,  no  I     He  forced  me  to  become  one.     Would  you  hear  t" 

"  Speak  on." 
t     *'  When  this  cruel  and  unnatural  war  commenced  in  South 
Carolina,  I  had  taken  no  part  on  either  side.     The  violence 
of  tlie  whigs  around  me,  Colonel  Mellichampe  among  thotn. 
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mud  the  most  active  among  them,  toward  all  those  not  tliiuk- 
^  ing  with  themselveB,  revolted  my  feelings  and  my  pridet  if  it 
did  not  offend  my  principles.  I  wjis  indignant  that,  while  in- 
fiisting  Tipon  all  the  rights  of  free  judgment  for  thenseivee, 
they  should  at  the  same  time  deny  a  like  liberty  to  othsrs.  < 
And  yet  they  raved  constantly  of  liberty.  It  was,  in  their 
montlis,  a  perpetual  word,  and  with  tliem  it  signified  everything 
and  nothing.  It  was  to  give  them  a  free  charter  for  any  und 
every  practice,  and  it  was  to  deprive  all  others  of  every  right, 
statural  and  acquired.  I  dared  to  disagree — I  dared  to  think 
differently,  and  to  speak  my  opinions  aloud,  though  I  lifted  no 
weapon,  as  yet,  to  sustain  them.  Was  I  then  a  criminal.  Miss 
Berkeley  1  Was  it  toryism  to  think  according  to  my  under-  *> 
standing,  and  to  speak  the  opinions  which  I  honestly  enter- 
tained 1  Do  me  justice  and  say,  so  fai- 1  had  transgressed  iio 
law,  either  of  morals  or  of  the  land." 

**  Do  not  appeal  to  me,  Oaptain  Barsfield  ;  I  am  bnt  a  poor 
judge  of  such  matters." 

"  If  yon  have  not  judged,  Miss  Berkeley,  you,  at  least,  have 
sentenced  upon  the  authority  of  others;  and  it  is  your  sentence, 
and  their  authority,  that  I  seek  now  to  overthrow." 

<'Go  on,  sir;  I  would  not  do  you  injustice,  and  I  would  re- 
joice to  think  that  yon  could  relieve  yourself  fi-om  the  unfa- 
vorable opinions  even  of  one  so  humble  as  myself.  Bnt  I  fear 
me  yon  will  fail,  sir." 

''  I  hope  not,  at  leilst,  Miss  Berkeley ;  and  the  fear  that  you 
have  uttered  enoonrages  and  strengthens  my  hope.  I  iiow 
proceed  with  my  narrative.  I  had,  as  I  have  told  ymi,  my 
own  opinions,  and  this  was  premmiption  in  the  eyes  of  a  dicta- 
torial, proud  man,  like  Max  Mellichampe.  I  uttered  them,  and 
loudly  too,  and  this  was  the  error  of  one  so  weak,  so  wanting 
in  public  influence  and  wealth  as  myself.  Would  yon  hear 
liow  this  monstrous  error  was  punished  1  this  part  of  the  story, 
perhaps,  has  never  reached  your  ears." 

"Punished,  sir!"  replied  the  maiden,  with  some  show  of  as- 
tonishment in  her  coinitenance,  ''what  punishment?  I  had 
not  heard  of  any  punishment." 

"  I  thought  not,  the  punishment  was  too  light-*- too  trivial—- 
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too  Utterly  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  to  make  a  part  of 
the  narrative.  Bnt  I  was  punished,  Miss  Berkeley,  and,  for  a 
crime  so  raonstrou^  as  that  of  thinking  differently  from  my 
neighbor,  even  you  will  doubtlessly  conceive  the  penalty  a 
slight  one." 

He  paused ;  bitter  emotions  seemed  to  gather  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  turned  away  hastily,  and  strode  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room.     In  another  moment  he  returned. 

*<  You  have  heard  of  my  offsnce — you  should  know  how  it 
was  dealt  with — not  by  strangers,  not  by  enemies— *  but  by 
those  with  whom  I  had  lived — by  whose  indulgence  I. had 
been  nurtured.    Would  you  hear.  Miss  Berkeley  V* 

"  Go  on,  sir." 

"  Hear  me  then.  My  neiglibors  came  to  me  at  midnight— 
tiot  as  neighbors,  but  armed,  and  painted,  and  howling — at 
midnight.  They  broke  into  my  dwelling— a  small  exercise 
of  their  newly-gotten  liberty  ;  they  tore  me  from  the  bed  where 
I  was  sleeping ;  they  dragged  me  into  the  higJiway,  ainid  a 
crowd  of  my  brethren  —  my  country  men — all  cheering,  and 
most  of  them  assisting  in  the  work  of  punishment." 

**  They  surely  did  not  this  V*  was  her  exclamation. 

"  They  surely  did  1  but  this  was  not  all.  Au  offence  so  hor- 
I  rible  as  mine,  free  thinking  ii*  n  free  country,  was  yet  to  have 
its  punishment.  What  wab  ttiat  punishment,  do  you  Utink, 
Miss  Berkeley  V 

His  eyes  glared  upon  her  with  a  ghastly  stare  as  he  put  this 
question,  from  which  her  own  shrank  involuntarily  aa  she  i  eplied, 

"  I  can  not  think— I  know  not." 

"They  bound  me  to  a  tree— fast— immovable.  1  could 
only  see  their  proceedings,  I  could  only  enduce  their  tortures 
— I  could  stir  neither  hand  not  foot  to  resist  them—-" 

He  shivered,  as  with  a  convulsion,  while  recalling  these 
memories,  though  the  sympathissing  and  pitying  exprebsiou  of 
her  face  brought,  a  moment  after,  a  smile  into  his  own.  He 
continued- 

"  There,  bound  hand  and  foot,  a  victim,  at  their  mercy,  and 
hopeless  of  any  plea,  and  incapable  of  any  effort  to  avoid 
tlieir  jodgment,  I  bore  its  tortures.  You  will  ask,  what  more  !*• 
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He  paused,  biit  slie  spoke  not»  and  he  went  ou  almost  in- 
stantly, 

"  The  lash,  the  sconrge,  rods  from  the  neighboring  woods 
were  bro«igiit,  and  I  suffered  nutil  I  fainted  under  their 
blows.'* 

She  clasped  her  bamds,  and  e)oeed  her  ejes,  as  if  the  honri* 
hie  spectaele  were  before  her. 

"  I  eame  to  life  to  suffer  new  tortures.  Thegr  poured  the 
seething  tar  over  me-—*' 

"Horrible!  horrible!" 

"Then,  hurrying  me  to  the  neighboring  river,  your  own 
Bantee,  thej  plunged  me  into  its  bosom,  and  more  than  once, 
more  merciful  than  the  waters,  which  did  not  ingulf  me,  they 
thrust  me  back  into  their  depths,  when  with  feeble  struggles  T 
bad  gained  the  banks.  I  was  saved  by  one,  one  more  tender 
than  the  rest,  and  left  at  mid  nigh  t>  exhausted,  by  the  river's 
side,  despairing  of  life  and  imploring  death,  which  yet  came 
not  to  my  reMef." 

"  Dreadful,  dreadful !"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  with  emotions 
of  uncontrolled  horror,  while  her  ghastly  cheeks  and  streaming 
eyes  attested  the  deep  paiu  which  the  cruel  narrative  had  im- 
parted to  her  soul. 

Quivering  in  every  limb  with  the  agonizing  recollection 
which  his  own  horrible  narrative  had  awakened  in  his  mind, 
Barsfield  strode  the  floor  to  and  fro,  his  hands  clinched  in  his 
hair,  and  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets. 

In  anoth^  moment  Janet,  recovering  herself,  with  something 
of  desperation  in  her  manner,  hurried  and  breathless,  thus  ad* 
dressed  him  — 

"  But  the  father  of  Ernest  Mellichampe,  he  was  not  one  of 
these  men  ?  he  had  no  part  in  this  dreadful  crime  ?  You  have 
not  said  that,  Mr.  Barsfield  ?" 

"  Ko !"  was  his  bitter  and  alntost  fierce  exclamation. 

''Thank  God!  thank  God!"  she  exclaimed,  breathlessly. 
He  rapidly  crossed  the  floor,  he  approached  her,  and  his  flnger 
rested  upon  her  arm — 

"  Stay !"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  not  too  fast.  The  father  of 
your — of  Ernest  Mellichampe,  did,  indeed,  lift  no  hand— »be 
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was  not  even  present  on  tlie  occawon,  but  lie  was  not  tlie  less 
guilty,  the  deed  was  not  the  less  executed  hy  him." 

"Howl  speak  1" 

**  He  was  the  most  guilty.  The  mere  instruments  of  tlie 
crime — the  miserable,  and  howling,  and  servile  wretches,  who 
would  have  maimed  and  mangled  a  creature  formed  in  tlieir 
own,  not  less  than  in  the  image  of  God»  were  not  the  criminals; 
but  be  who  set  tliem  on,  he  whose  daily  language  was  that  of 
malignant  scorn  and  hostility,  he  was  its  author,  be  was  the 
doer  of  the  deed,  and  to  him  I  looked  for  vengeance." 

But  how  kuow  you  tliat  be  set  them  on  ?     Did  you  hear  ?" 

"  Ohy  Miss  Berkeley,  I  say  not  that  be  told  them,  '  Go,  now, 
and  do  this  deed  ;'  I  know  not  that  he  did  ;  but  had  not  Hax 
Helllchampe  pronounced  me  deserving  of  Lynching,  bad  he 
not  said  that  I  was  a  tory»  and  that  tar  and  feathers  were  tbe 
proper  desert  of  the  tory,  bad  lie  not  approved  of  those  tor- 
tures, and  of  others  which  degrade  humanity,  the  torture  of 
the  rail,  the  suffocation  of  the  horse-pond,  would  tbeae 
wretches,  think  you«  who  take  their  .color  and  their  thoughts 
always  from  the  superior,  would  they  have  been  prompted,  by 
their  own  thoughts,  to  such  a  crime  ?  No !  they  were  prompted 
by  him.  He  approved  the  deed,  \ie  smiled  upon  its  atrocities* 
and  be  perished  in  consequence.  Hence  my  hate  to  bim  and 
bis,  and  it  is  the  hatred  of  justice  which  pui-sues  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations;  for  crimes  and  their  penalticui, 
like  diseases,  ai'e  entailed  to  son  and  to  son's  son,  all  guilty, 
and  all  doomed,  alike.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  am  a  tory.  Hence 
it  is,  that  I  lift  the  sword,  unsparingly  to  the  last,  against  the 
wretches  who  taught  me  in  that  night  of  terror,  of  blistering 
agony,  of  manhood's  shame,  aird  a  suffering  worse  infinitely 
than  death,  of  what;  nature  was  that  boon  of  liberty  which 
they  promised,  and  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  such  monsters 
to  bestow.  Can  j'ou  wonder  now.  Miss  Berkeley,  not  that  I  am 
what  I  am,  but  that  I  am  not  worse  ?  You  can  not  I  wore 
either  more  or  less  than  human  to  be  other  f  ban  I  am.  Whe- 
ther these  things  may  excuse  my  conduct,  I  do  n6t  now  ask  ; 
all  that  I  may  claim  from  you  is,  that  you  will,  at  least,  spare 
your  sarcasms  in  future. upon  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  tlie 
unnatural  warfnro  which  T  wnsre  aj^ninst  my  countrymen." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


VlfFROFITABLB   IMTXRTIEW. 


Thb  maiden  was  indeed  silenced.  If  she  did  not  sympa- 
thise entirely  with  Barsfield,  she  at  least  saw  what  a  natural 
eoorse  had  been  his>  under  the  dreadful  indignities  which  he 
had  been  made  to  suffer.  She  now  looked  on  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  and  mortification  as  he  paced  the  apartment  to  and 
fro;  and  her ^ eyes  more  than  once  filled  with  tears,  as  she 
thought  how  far  guilty  in  this  transaction  had  been  the  father 
of  her  lover.  At  length  the  tory  captain  turned  to  her  once 
more.  His  countenance  had  recovered  something  of  its  seren- 
ity, though  the  cheek  was  yet  unusually  flushed,  and  when  he 
spoke  there  was  a  convulsive  unovenness  in  his  accent,  which 
denoted  the  yet  unsubdued  emotions  of  his  heart  Still,  with 
a  moral  power  which  he  certainly  possessed,  however  erringly 
applied,  he  subdued  the  feverish  impulse  ;  and,  after  the  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  which  the  excited  and  wounded  feelings  of 
Janet  did  not  suffer  her  to  interrupt,  he  proceeded  to  a  more 
full  development  of  his  purpose  and  his  desire. 

"  I  have  said  to  you,  Miss  Berkeley,  that  I  am  commanded, 
so  soon  as  the  condition  of  my  prisoner  will  permit,  to  convey 
him  to  the  city.  Are  you  aware  with  what  purpose?  have  you 
Any  notion  of  his  probable  destiny  V\ 

The  manner  of  the  question  alarmed  the  maiden  much  more 
thap  the  question  itself.  It  was  grave  and  mysteriously  em- 
phatic. His  face  wore  all  the  expression  of  one  conscious  of 
the  possession  of  a  secret,  the  utterance  of  which  is  to  produce 
the  most  trying  emotions  in  the  hearer,  and  which  the  posses- 
sor, at  the  same  time,  however,  does  not  yet  dare  to  with- 
hold. Janet  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds  while  gazing  into 
the  oouutcBAnce  of  the   speaker,  as  if  seeking  to  gather  from 
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liis  glance  ivlmt  slie  yet  trembled  to  demand  from  his  lips 
but  remembering  tlie  solemn  decision  of  her  thougbis  wbeii 
sbe  granted  tbe  interview,  to  seek  to  know  tbe  worst  that  her 
enemy  could  inflict,  she  recovered  and  controlled  her  energies. 
With  a  fiitn  voice,  therefore,  nnfaltering  in  a  single  accent,  she 
requested  him  to  proceed. 

'*I  am  not  strong — not  wise,  Captain  Barsfield,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  say  what  thy  thoughts  are  now,  or  what  my  feelinga 
may  be  when  I  hear  what  you  have  to  unfold,  But  God,  I 
trust,  will  give  me  strength  to  endure  well,  if  I  may  not  achieve 
much.  Your  looks  and  manner,  more  than  your  words,  would 
seem  to  imply  something  which  is  dangerous  to  me  and  mine. 
Speak  it  out  boldly,  Gaptain  Barsfield— better  to  hear  the 
worst  than  to  imagine  en-or,  and  find  worse  in  wrong  imagi- 
nings. I  am  willing  to  hear  all  that  you*  would  say,  and  I  beg 
that  you  would  say  it  freely,  without  hesitation." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  thus  strong-*- thus  prepared,  Miss 
Berkeley  ;  for  it  pains  me  to  think  how  deeply  must  be  your 
sorrow  and  suffering  when  you  learn  the  truth." 

He  pnused,  and  with  a  hypocritical  expression  of  sympa- 
thetic wo  in  his  countenance,  approached  her  when  he  had 
done  speaking.  His  hand  was  even  extended  with  «  con- 
doling  manner,  as  if  to  possess  itself  of  hers ;  but  she  drew 
herself  up  reservedly  in  her  chair,  and  lie  halted  before  her. 
Her  words  promptly  followed  the  action  — 

"  I  am  neither  strong  to  endure  tnuch,  nor  prepared  to  hear 
any  particular  cause  of  sorrow,  as  I  ean  think  of  none  in  par- 
ticular. Speak  it,  however,  Gaptain  Barsfield,  since,  whether 
strong  or  prepared,  I  am  at  least  desirous  to  know  all  which 
may  concern  my  feelings  in  the  matter  which  you  have  to 
communicate." 

"  You  will  think  me  precipitate  in  my  communication  when 
you  have  heard  it;  and  that  you  have  not  thought  of  it  hith- 
erto, leads  me  to  apprehend  that  you  will  even  feel  it  more 
forcibly  than  I  had  imagined.  I  deem  it  doubly  important, 
then,  to  bid  you  prepare  for  a  sei-ious  e\nl." 

These  preparatoi*y  suggestions,  as  they  were  designed  to  de» 
pecessarfly  stimulated  still  further  the  anxieties  aud  appre- 
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LenBions  of  the  hearer,  thongh  she  strove  nobly,  and  well  suc- 
ceeded, in  masteriDg  her  emotions. 

"Speak— speak — I  pray  you,  sir,"  she  cried,  almost  breath- 


"  Do  yon  know,  then,  Miss  Berkeley,  with  what  object  I  am 
required  to  convey  Mr.  Mellichanipe  to  the  city  ?" 

**No,  sir — object— what  object — none  in  particular.  He 
is  your  prisoner — yon  convey  him  to  prison,"  was  the  hurried 
reply. 

"I  do— I  carry  him  to  prison,  indeed — but  I  also  carry 
him  to  trial." 

"To  trial!" 

"  To  trial  as  a  spy." 

"  A  spy  ! — and  what  then  I" 

"  He  will  be  convicted." 

"Impossible!  he  is  no  spy  —  who  will  dare  to  utter  such  a 
falsehood  ?" 

''I  will  dare  to  utter  such  a  truth.  I  will  accuse — I  have 
accused  him.  I  will  prove  my  accusation;  and  you,  Miss 
Berkeley,  can  assist  me  in  establishing  the  proof.  I  could  te%f 
the  entire  proof  upon  your  testimony." 

"Never — never!  God  help  me,  what  audacity  is  thisi  I 
scorn  your  assertion  —  I  despise — I  fear  nothing  of  your 
threats.  I  know  better,  and  am  not  to  be  terrified  by  a  tale 
so  idle  as  this.*' 

"  It  is  no  idle  tale,  Miss  Berkeley,  and  you  are  terrified,  an 
you  must  feel  conscious  of  its  truth.     Ton  know  it  to  be  true." 

"I  know  it  to  be  false! — false  as — Heaven  forgive  me,  but 
this  insolence  also  makes  me  mad.  But  I  have  done  now,  and 
you  too,  sir,  have  doiie,  I  trust.  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  by 
such  stories  as  these ;  for,  know,  sir,  that  when  this  strange 
tale  was  uttered  by  you  before,  I  had  the  assurance  of  Colonel 
Tarleton — your  superior,  sir — that  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
and  that  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  be  alarmed.  Colonel 
Tarleton's  words,  sir,  I  remembered — he  would  not  give  them 
idly,  and  I  believe  in  him.  He  will  be  there  to  see  justice 
done  to  Mellichampe,  and  with  his  pledge,  sir,  I  defy  yonr 
malice.     I,  too,  will  go  to  tlie  city — though  I  tread  every  step 
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of  tlie  way  on  foot — I  will  see  Colonel- Tarleton,  and  be  will 
protect  the  man  whom  you  hate — but  whom  you  dare  not 
fairly  encounter — from  your  dislionorable  malice." 

**  That  I  dAre  meet  him,  Miss  Berkeley,  his  present  situation 
attests — it  was  by  my  arm  that  he  was  stricken  down  in  fair 
conflict—" 

"I  belieYe  it  not — you  dared  not  Tour  myrmidons  beset 
him,  while  you  looked  on.  It  was  many  to  one:  but  of  this  I 
think  not.  It  is  enough  tha'.  I  am  required  to  speak  with  one, 
and  to  look  upon  one,  who  has  sought  to  destroy  him,  and  nie 
in  him.  It  is  enough  —  I  would  hear  no  more.  I  believe  not  in 
this  trial  —  Colonel  Tarleton  will  not  suffer  it,  and  I  will  go  to 
him.     He  will  see  justice." 

<*He  will,"  said  Barsfield,  coolly^  in  reply  to  the  passionate 
and  unlooked-fur  vehemence  of  the  maiden— so  unlike  her 
usual  calm  gravity  of  deportment. 

"  Colonel  Tarleton  will  do  justice.  Miss  Berkeley — it  is  my 
hope  fhat  he  will  do  so.  I  have  his  words  for  it,  indeed,  and 
it  18  from  him  the  orders  come  which  call  for  the  Crial  of  tlie 
prisoner." 

"  The  orders —  Colonel  Tarleton  1"  were  the  simple  excla 
matious  of  the  maiden,  .as  she  listened  to  the  assertion.  Bars- 
iield  calmly  dreW  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  placed  it  in 
her  hands.  As  she  read,  the  letters  swam  before  her  eyes ; 
and,  when  she  had  finished,  the  document  fell  from  l&er  nerN-e- 
less  fingers,  and  she  stood  like  a  dumb  inibodiment  of  wo, 
g;izing  with  utter  vacancy  upon  her  companion.  They  were 
till)  4>rders,  plainly  and  unequivocally  written  by  Tarleton,  as 
Bsrsfi^hl  had  siud.  Not  a  word  wanting— not  a  sentence 
doahti'ul  in  its  import.  Tarleton,  who  had  promised  her  that 
her  lover  was  secure,  or  had  led  her,  by  his  language  and 
general  manner,  to  believe  so,  had  commanded  his  trial.  Re- 
calling all  her  energies,  with  eyes  that  never  once  were 
removed  from  the  countenance  of  Barsfield,  she  again  took  the 
paper  from  his  hands,  as  he  was  lifting  it  from  the  floor,  and 
once  more  read  it  carefully  over — counting  the  words — almost 
•pelliug  them — in  the  hope  to  find  some  little  evasion  of  the 
first   meaning  —  some    loop-hole    for   escape — some    p<^litajy 
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boogl)  upon  whtcb  a  fond  hope  might  perch  and  rest  itself. 
But  in  vain.    The  letter  was  a  stern  and  busineM-ltke  one. 

'*  You  muet  convey  the  prisoner,  Mellichampe,"  so  ran  that 
portion  of  it  which  concerned  the  maiden,  "so 'soon  as  his 
wounds  will  permit,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  city,  whero  a 
court  of  officers  will  be  designated  for  his  trial  as  a  spy  upon 
your  encamjiment.  Yon  will  spare  no  effort  to  secure  all  the* 
evidence  necessary  to  his  conviction,  and  will  yourself  attei^d 
to  the  preferment  of  tlie  charges."  And  there,  after  the  details 
of  other  matters  and  duties  to  be  attended  to  and  executed* 
was  the  signature  of  the  bloody  dragoon,  which  she  more  than> 
once  had  seen  before — 

"B*  TaHuston, 

''lA.  CW.  Legianr 

She  closed  her  eyes,  gave  back  the  paper,  and  clasped  her 
hands  in  prayer  to  Heaven,  as  the  last  reliance  of  earth  seemed 
to  be  taken  away.  She  had  so  confidently  rested  upon  the 
personal  assurances  of  Tarlcton*  that  she  had  almost  dismissed 
entirely  from  her  thought  the  charge  in  question ;  and  whi<^h 
Barsfield  had  originally  made  wlieii  the  legionary  colonel  was 
at  "Piney  Grove."  Now,  when  she  read  these  orders,  she 
wondered  at  Jierself  for  so  implicitly  confiding  in  the  assu- 
rances of  one  so  habitually  distrusted  by  the  Americans,  and 
so  notoriously  fond  of  bloodshed.  Yet,  why  had  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  give  these  assurances  to  a  poor  maiden -^one 
not  a  party  to  the  war,  and  to  whom  he  could  have  no  cause 
of  hostility.  Why  practise  thus  upon  aa  innocent  heart  and 
a  young  affection  1  Oould  he  be  so  wanton — so  merciless — 
00  fond  of  all  forms  of  cruelty  1  These  thoughts,  these  doubts, 
all  filled  the  brain  of  the  maiden,  confusedly  and  actively, 
during  the  brief  moments  in  which  site  stood  silently  in  the 
presence  of  Barsfield,  after  having  possessed  herself  of  the 
orders  with  regai'd  to  Mellichampe.  Her  fears  had  almost 
stupefied  .her,  and  it  was  only  the  voice  of  the  tory  which 
seemed  to  arouse  her  to  a  full  consciousness,  not  less  of  the 
predicament  in  which  her  lover  stood,  than  of  the  presence  of 
his  enemy.  She  raised  her  eyes,  and,  without  a  word,  listened 
anew  to  the  suggestions  of  Barsfield,  who — speaking,  as  he 
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did,  nngratefnl  and  nnpleasant  tilings-— had  aasiimed  bb  moat 
pleasant  tones,  and  pat  on  a  deportment  the  most  eoorteoiu 
and  respectfuL 

"You  doubt  not  now,  Miss  Berkeley! — the  facts  are  un- 
questionable. These  are  direct  and  positive  orders,  and  mnai 
be  obeyed.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Mellichampe  must  be  conveyed 
to  the  city ;  his  trial  must  immediately  follow,  and  I  need  not 
say  how  immediately  thereupon  must  follow  his  conviction 
and—" 

'<  Say  no  more— say  no  more,"  riirieked,  rather  than  spoke, 
his  auditor. 

"And  yet,  Miss  Berkeley—" 

"Tet  what?"  she  demanded,  hurriedly. 

"These  dangers  may  be  averted.     The  youth  may  be< 
saved." 

She  looked  up  doabtingly,aBd,  as  she  saw  the  expression  in 
his  eyes,  she  shook  her  head  in  despair.  She  read  at  a 
glance  the  conditions. 

"  I  aee  you  understand  me.  Hiss  Berkeley." 

"  I  can  not  deny  that  I  think  I  do,  sir,"  was  her  prompt 
reply. 

"  And  yet,  as  you  may  not,  better  that  I  speak  my  thoughts 
plainly.  I  can  save  Mr.  Mellichampe  —  I  am  ready  to  do  so ; 
for,  though  my  enemy,  I  feel  that  I  love  another  far  more 
than  I  can  possibly  liate  him.  I  will  save  him  for  that  other. 
Does  Miss  Berkeley  hear  t  will  site  heed  ?" 

Barsfield  might  well  ask  these  questions,  for  the  thoughts  of 
Janet  were  evidently  elsewhere.  His  finger  rested  upon  her 
hand,  and  she  started  as  from  a  sudden  danger.  There  was  a 
bitter  smile  upon  the  lips  of  the  tory,  as  he  noticed  the  shud* 
dering  emotion  with  which  she  withdrew  her  hand.  Her 
attention,  however,  seeming  now  secured,  he  continued  his 
ffoggestions. 

"I  will  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner — he  shall  be  fiee  as 
air.  Miss  Berkeley,  if,  in  return,  you  will — ^" 

"  Oh,  Captain  Barsfield,  this  is  all  very  idle,  and  not  less 
painful  Ulan  idle.  You  know  it  can  not  be.  You  know  me 
not  if  you  can  think  it  for  a  moment  longer.     It  is  impossiblsb 
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sir,  that  I  can  Burviye  Mellichampo ;  still  more  impossible  that 
I  can  survive  his  love,  or  give  my  own  to  another.  Leave  me 
now,  sir,  I  pray  you.  Leave  me  now.  We  can  speak  no 
more  together.  You  can  have  nothing  further  to  say,  as  you 
can  have  nothing  worse  to  communicate." 

"But,  Miss  Berkeley—" 

He  would  have  spoken,  but  she  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  how  idle  would  be  all  further  effort,  and 
the  murderous  nature  witliin  him  grew  active  with  this  convic- 
tion. His  hate  to  Mellichampe  was  now  shared  equally  be- 
tween him  and  his  betrothed.  The  parting  look  which  he 
g«1re  her,  as  he  left  tlie  apartment,  did  not  encounter  any  con- 
seknisuese  in  hers,  or  she  might  bare  dreaded,  in  the  next 
instant,  to  feel  the  venomous  fang  c/f  the  serpent.  Her  strength 
failed  her  after  his  departure.  Restrained  till  then,  her  emo- 
tions grew  insupportable  the  moment  she  was  left  alone ;  and 
when  Rose  Duncan,  apprised  of  Barsiield's  absence,  sought 
her  in  the  room  where  the  eenfbrence  had  taken  place,  she 
found  her  stretched  upon  the  floor,  only  not  enough  insensible 
te  eicape  from  the  mental  agowy  which  the  new  situation  of 
things  had  forced  upon  her. 

1*^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TROUBLES    OP    THE    LOVERS. 

**  l8  lio  gone  f "  were  the  first,  sliuchieringly-expressed  words* 
which  the  suffering  inaideii  addressed  to  Rose  Diinenn  as  the 
latter  assisted  her  in  rising  from  the  floor.  Her  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen ;  her  glance  wild,  wandering,  and  strangely 
full  of  light;  her  lips  compressed  witli  a  visible  efibrt,  as  if  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  those  emotions  which  were  still  so 
powerfully  felt  and  shown.  Instead  of  replying  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Janet,  Rose  could  not  forbear  an  exclamation  of  partial 
rebuke. 

"  I  warned  you — I  told  you  aot  to  see  him,  Jaaet  To« 
are  now  sorry  for  it." 

"  No — no !  I  must  have  known  it,  and  better  as  it  is — bet* 
ter»  better  as  it  is  —  to  know  it  all ;  there  is  no  second  stroke- 
no  other  that  can  now  be  felt,  except— -God  of  heaven!  have 
mercy,  and  save  me  from  that !" 

Siio  buried  lier  face  in  the  bosom  of  Rose,  and  sobbed  with 
convulsive  sorrows,  as  her  imagination  presented  to  her  eye 
the  probable  result  of  the  trial  to  which  her  lover  was  to  be 
subjected. 

"He  never  spares,  Rose — he  has  no  mercies!  From  the 
.  place  of  trial  to  the  place  of  death,  it  is  but  a  step  1  So  the 
malignant  Barsfield  said  it,  and  so  it  will  be  with  such  judges 
as  Balfour  and  Tarleton."  And,  an  she  spoke,  she  closed  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  dreadful  images  of  doom  and  death 
which  were  gathering  thickly  before  her.  It  was  only  in 
fitful  starts  of  speech  that  Rose  could  gather  from  her  com- 
panion the  truth  of  her  situation  and  the  cause  of  her  gnef. 
It  was  only  by  successive  pictures  of  the  dreadful  events 
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wliicU  ttlie  aniicipatedt  a8  they  severally  came  to  her  mind, 
aiul  not  by  any  effort  at  narration,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
convey  to  that  of  Bose  the  ornel  nature  of  the  intelligence 
which  Bar«field  had  conveyed  in  his  interview.  The  anger  of 
Rose  grew  violent  when  she  heard  ]t»  aUd  that  of  Janet  imme 
diately  subsided.  She  coald  the  better  perceive  the  futility 
of  uttered  grief,  when  she  perceived  the  inadequacy  of  itU 
words  to  describe  her  emotions.  Grief,  like  Rapture,  was 
born  dumb. 

But  if  Janet  suffered  thus  much  at  first  hearing  of  this  sad 
intelligence,  slie  did  not  suffer  less  when  communicating  it  that 
evening  to  her  lover.  Could  she  have  suffered  for  him-— could 
she  have  felt  all  the  agony  of  her  present  thoughts,  assured 
til  at  it  lay  with  her  alone  tp  endure  all  and  let  him  go  free, 
she  would  not  have  murmured— -she  would  have  had  no  uttered 
grief.  But  the  dreadful  task  was  before  her  of  saving  to  her 
lover  that  the  hour  of  their  parting  and  probably  their  final 
parting,  was  at  hand.  How  much  less  painful  to  have  heard 
it  from  his  lips  to  her,  than  to  breathe  it*from  her  lips  into  his 
ears.  She  could  endure  the  stroke  coming  from  him,  but  she 
thought — and  this  was  the  thought  of  one  who  love  unselfishly 
—that  she  shared  in  the  cruelty -^  that  she  became  a  party  to 
the  ci*ime«  and  its  immediate  instrument,  in  unfolding  the 
dreadful  intelligence  to  him.  "He  will  hate  me-*-he  will 
regard  it  as  my  deed  —  and  oh  !  how  can  I  look  as  I  tell  him 
tins— how  can  features  express  such  feelings*— such  a  sorrow 
as  is  mine !" 

Sudi  were  the  sobbing  and  broken  words  with  which  she 
sought  her  lover.  She  strove,  however,  to  compose  her  coun- 
tenance. She  even  labored —^  foolish  emleavorl  to  restrain— 
to  subdue  her  emotions.  But  when  was  the  heart  of  woman— 
properly  constituted  only  for  intense  feeling,  and  entire  de- 
pendence that  admits  of  no  qualified  love  —  to  be  restrained 
and  subjected  by  a  merely  human  will.  There  was  that  at 
her  heart  which  would  not  be  compelled.  The  feeling  only 
gathered  itself  up  for  a  moment  the  better  to  expand;  The 
restraint  gave  it  new  powers  of  action,  and,  though  she  appeared 
in.  the  presence  of  MeUidiampe  with  a  coiuitenanco  in  which  a 
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smile  even  strove  for  place  aad  existence,  St  was  jet  erideut 
Uy  herself  that  the  power  of  self-control  was  rapidly  departing 
from  her.  The  strife  of  eneounterhig  feelings  was  going  on 
within — the  earthquake  toiling  below»  though  sunshine  and 
flowers  only  were  visible  without. 

It' was  with  a  joy  so  intense  as  to  be  tremulous,  that  Melli- 
diampe  received  her.  'His  confinement  had  made  him  still 
more  a  dependent  upoii  her  presence  and  affections.  His  love 
for  her  had  duly  increased  with  its  daily  exercise ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  other  and  exciting  influences,  it  had  become  a 
regular,  constant,  and  increasing  flame,  which  concentrated 
almost  all  his  thoughts,  and  certainly  governed  and  linked 
itself  with  all  his  emotions.  He  longed  for  her  coming  as  the 
anticipative  boy  longs  for  the  hour  of  promised  enjoyment — 
with  a  feverish  thirst  no  less  intense,  and  an  anxious  eamest- 
ncBs  far  more  lofty  and  enduring.  When  the  latch  was  lifted 
he  ran  forward  to  receive  her,  cauglit  her  extended  hand  in 
both  of  his  own,  and  carried  it  warmly  and  passionately  to  his 
lips.  She  could  scarce  effect  her  release,  and  the  Mush  min- 
gled with  the  laboring  smile  upon  her  lips,  whicli  it  rather 
tended  to  strengtlien  than  displace. 

"Oh,  Janet — my  own  Janet — what  an  age  of  absence! 
How  long  you  were  in  coming  this  evening! — what  has  kept 
you,  and  wherefore?  Truly,  I  began  to  fear  that  you  were 
tured  of  your  office." 

*'No*-*no,  Ernest — I  can  not  tire,  since  it  is  so  sweet  to 
serve.  If  I  sought  for  mere  pleasure  and  amusement  in  love, 
I  might  tire  of  its  sameness ;  but  the  love  of  my  heart  is  its 
devotion,  and  tl>e  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  like  the  God 
from  whom  they  ooroe,  are  the  more  dear  to  us,  and  the  more 
lovely  in  his  sight,  as  they  are  never  sabjeetto  change." 

"  Beautiful  sentiment !"  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of 
the  youth,  as  he  looked  in  her  face  and  saw,  through  tlie 
gathering  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  high*80uled  seriousness — the 
sanctified  earnestness  of  heart,  which  proved  that  she  felt  the 
truth  of  the  thought  which  she  had  uttered.  Love  was,  indeed, 
'  the  religion  of  Janet  Berkeley.  It  was  in  her  to  love  all 
thiufsi  in  uaAuf •«  and  to  gather  sweets  from  all  its  influencea 
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Even  the  snbdning  gridf  to  which  she  wrs  more  than  eommonly 
Bnbjeot,  brought  into  increased  activity  the  ]<^ve  which  she  felt 
for  him  who  stood  before  her,  yet  awakened  no  opposite  feeling 
in  her  bosom  against  those  who  sought  to  do  him  wrong. 

''Beautiful  sentiment!"  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  ^and 
worthy  of  your  heart,  my  Janet.  Love  is  its  constant  occwpft- 
tion,  and  I  believe,  dearest,  that  you  c6«iM  not  help  but  love 
OU)  even  if  I  were  to  forget  yonr  de voted  ness  and  my  own 
pledge  to  you.     Would  you  not,  Janet  f" 

"I  know  not  that,  Erniest.  I  have  never  thmight  of  that, 
but  I  think  I  could  die  then ;"  and  the  last  words  were  Uttered 
in  hiS' folding  arms,  and  came  to  his  ears  Kke  the  sweet  mur- 
mur of  angel  voices  hi  a  dream. 

"  Heaven  fbrbid,  my  Janet,  that  I  should  ever  do  you  wrong, 
however  slight  ?  It  would  pain  me  to  think  that  you  could 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a  wrong  at  my  hands,  and  through 
my  agency.  True  love,  dearest,  is  a  thing  of  entira  confidence, 
and  nothing  seems  to  me  so  sweert  as  the  knowfedge  that  you 
have  no  emotion,  no  feeling  or  thought,  which  you  do  not  give 
up  to  my  keeping.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  thoughts  and  i 
feelings  of  women  have  little  comparative  value,  so  far  as  tlie 
interests  of  men  and  of  nations  are  concerned  ;  but,  valueless 
or  not,  they  are  tiiougkts  and  feelings  with  her — her  all — her 
only--*and,  as  such,  they  should  be  of  permanent  value  with 
him  who  loves  l»er.  How  much  that  was  unimportant — nay, 
bow  much  that  was  positive  nonsense — did  we  say  to  each 
other  last  evening-^^and  yet,  Janet,  to  me  it  was  the  sweetest 
nonsense." 

And,  smiling  aitid  folding  her  in  his  arms  with  the  respectful 
fondness  of  a  natural  affection,  he  poured  forth  as  garrulous  a 
tale  in  her  eare  as  if  lie  bad  not  long  and  frequently  before 
narrated  to  ber  his  own  experience  of  heart,  and  demanded 
hers  in  return.  But  she  could  not  now  respond  to  his  garrulity. 
It  was  not  that  she  felt  not  with  him — not  that  the  heart  had 
suffered  change,  and  the  love  had  grown  inconstant,  though, 
beholding  hei'  abstraction,  with  this  he  had  reproached  her; 
but,  reminded  as  she  was  of  the  joys  which  they  had  promised 
themselves  together  in  their  frequent  and  sweet  interviews,  she 
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was  uow  oulj  the  more  foreiblj  Ungbt  to  foel  tlie  ^ioleat 
wrenching  away  from  hope  whieh  the  canning  of  Bargfield, 
anxl  the  bloody  tyranny  of  Balfour  and  Tarleton,  were  pre- 
paring for  tliem  both.  She  could  only  throw  herself  upon  his 
manly  bo8om»  like  some  heart^trickeu  and  de^onding  de{>end- 
aut,  and  sob,  as  if,  with  every  eonrulsion,  life  would  render  up 
its  saci^d  responsibility. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  alarmed— how  shocked  was  Melll- 
champe,  as  he  witnessed  emotions  so  suddenly  and  strangely 
violent.  Since  he  had  been  a  prisoner  and  wounded,  with 
Janet  attending  upon  him,  life  had  been  to  them  both  all 
cauleur  de  roie.  Insensibly  they  had  both  forgotten  the  re- 
straints and  difficulties,  if  not  tlie  dangers,  of  his  situation. 
They  had  lived  only  for  love;  they  had  forgotten  all  priva- 
tions in  its  enjoyments ;  and,  as  the  circuniHtanees  attending 
Mellichampe  had  made  all  further  concealment  unnecessary 
of  the  tie  which  bound  them  so  sweetly  and  insepara.b]y  to 
gether,  their  mutual  hearts  revelled  in  the  freedom  which  their 
release  from  all  the  old  restraints  necessarily  brought  to  them. 
Next  to  the  joy  of  contemplating  the  beloved  object,  is  the 
pride  with  which  we  can  challenge  it  for  our  own ;  and  that 
feeling  of  pride,  of  itself,  grew  into  a  sentiment  of  pleasure  in 
the  hourly  and  free  survey  of  the  object  in  the  eye  of  others; 
as  the  devotee  of  a  new  faith,  who  has  long  worshipped  iu 
secret,  avails  himself  of  the  first  moment  of  emancipation  to 
build  a  proud  temple  to  the  Ood  of  his  hidden  idolatry.  Thus 
moved  toward  each  other,  and  free,  as  it  were,  to  love  securely 
for  the  first  time,  the  two,  so  blessed,  had  forgotten  all  other 
considerations.  His  wound  ceased  to  be  a  pain,  and  almost  a 
care,  since  it  was  so  entirely  the  care  of  the  maiden ;  and  her 
tondanoe  made  the  moments  precious  of  lus  confinement,  ami 
he  blessed  the  evils  which  placed  him  in  a  relationship  the 
most  desirable,  and  far  the  most  delightful,  of  any  he  had  ever 
known. 

To  the  maiden,  the  very  assumption  of  some  of  tlie  cares  of 

life,  in  attending  upon  the  object  most  beloved,  was  eminently 

gi-ateful,  as  it  was  the  first  ste{.   which  she  had  yet  taken 

mrd  the  performance  of  some  of  those  dntiee  for  which 
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wotnaft  ifl  peenltArty  formed,  and  for  which  her  gentle  regards 
atid  a^ctidmite  tendernesses  make  her  particularly  fitted. 
Tkey  occi^ied  her  mind  while  they  interested  her  heart  the 
more ;  and  so  completely  did  they  absorb  thoughts  and  affeo* 
tions  in  the  brief  period  of  his  confinemant  and  stekness,  tit  at 
she  no  longer  heeded  the  hoorly  din  of  the  miiitary  music 
around  her ;  and  the  shrill  note  of  the  bugle,  which  heretofore 
sent  a  thrijl  of  dreadful  apprehension  to  her  soul  wlienever  its 
warlike  BununDus  smote  upon  her  ear»  now  failed  entirely  to 
remind  her  of  those  causes  of  apprehension  to  which  she  had 
been  before  alwaysimost  sensitively  alive.  From  this  dream 
of  pieHSiii*e,  in  which  every  thought  and  feeling  which  might 
have  counselled  pain  or  doubt  had  been  merged  and  lost  sight 
of»  siie  had  been  too  snddenly  aroused  by  the  cruel  communi- 
cation of  Banfield.  The  long  train  of  pleasant  sensations, 
hopes,  and  joys,  departed  in  that  iustant;  and  in  their  place 
rose  up  all  the  accustomed  forms  of  fierce  war  and  brutal  out* 
rage,  with  the  additional  horrors  of  that  peculiar  daxkger  to 
which  the  eircumstances  connected  with  her  lover's  captivity 
and  situation  had  subjected  him.  As  these  successive  images 
of  terror  rose  up  before  her  imagination  and  crowded  upon  her 
mind,  the  strong  resolution  with  which  she  had  detennined 
upon  their  mastery  quite  gave  way,  and  she  fell  upon  the  neck 
of  her  lover,  yielding  to  all  the  weakness  of  her  heart,  and 
refusing  any  longer  to  contend  with  her  griefs. 

Nor  could  he  for  some  time  obtain  from  her  a  knowledge  of 
her  canse  of  sorrow.  She  could  only  sob,  not  speak.  Once 
or  twice  she  strove  earnestly  to.  articulate,  bnt  the  words  choked 
her  in  their  utterance,  and  they  terminated  in  convnluive  but 
unsyllabled  sounda.  He  bore  her  to  a  seat,  and  knelt  down 
beside  her,  supporting  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  Earnestly 
and  fondly  did  he  seek  to  sooth  the  paroxysm  under  which  she 
suffered,  and  vainly,  for  a  long  while,  did  he  implore  her  to  be 
calm  and  speak  forth  her  griefs.  When  at  length  she  so 
far  recovered  herself  ae  to  raise  her  head  from  his  shoulder 
and  fix  her  eye  upon  his  face,  the  glance  was  instantly 
averted,  as  if  witli  horror,  and  the  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 
With  that  glance  came  the  thought  of  the  hour  when  that 
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noble  Lead  thonld  be  in  the  grasp  of  the  eiroeniioner— «>lhiit 
manlj,  bigh»  pure  white  brow  obeeured  by  his  eovling  blind  — • 
and  th.U  polished  and  liflted  neok  gnsped  by  the  poUutiBg 
halter. 

Tiiese  were  the  dreadful  thooghis  which  came  crowding  to 
her  mind  on  that  instant;  and  they  mig^it  have  been  the 
thonghts  and  the  apprehensions,  at  that  period,  of  a  far 
more  masculine  mind  than  that  of  Janet  Berkeley ;  for,  what 
was  so  common  then  as  the  certainty  of  executton  io  the  ac- 
cused American  ?  what  so  sure  as  the  execution  of  death  to 
one  doomed  by  Balfour,  Tarleton,  or  Oomwallist  In  these 
hands  lay  the  destiny  of  her  lorer.  A  few  days  would  convey 
him  to  the  place  of  trial.  A  few  hours  travel  through  all  ita 
abridged  forms,  and  the  hurried  process  of  examination,  mis- 
representing justice  ;  and  how  brief  was  the  sad  interval  al- 
lowed for  the  final  preparation  between  the  doom  and  its  exe- 
cution. Tliese* thoughts,  which,  to  the  strong  and  fearless  man, 
would  have  been  only  so  many  stiiTing  apprehensions,  were  a 
full  conviction  in  the  gentle  heart  of  the  timid  and  fond  Janet. 
She  feared  the  worst,  and,  being  of  no  sangniira  temper,  she 
saw  no  hope  upon  which  to  lean  for  succor.  Nothing  but 
clouds  and  storms  rose  before  her  sight,  and  her  love,  nn devia- 
ting and  gi'owing  warmer  to  the  last,  was  the  only  star  that 
rayed  out  in  blessing  tliroogh  the  thickness  and  the  gloom. 

**  Oh,  what,  dearest  Janet,  is  this  suffering,  that  wrings  yon 
thus  ?  What  dream  of  danger,  what  wild  apprehension,  trmi- 
bles  you  ?  8peak  to  ree,  say  what  you  know.  Let  me  relieve 
your  sorrows,  or,  at  least,  share  tliem  with  you.'' 

It  was  thus  that  the  youth  pleiided,  it  waatiras  that  he  fondly 
implored  her  to  pour  the  griefs  of  her  bosom  into  his,  and  make 
him  a  partaker  of  those  evils  which  she  evidently  was^  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  alone.  Bhe  replied  by  sobs,  and  it  was 
only  at  remote  intervals  that,  coupling  together  the  broken 
parts  of  her  speedi,  he  was  enabled  to  gather  from  her  Aat  he 
was  about  to  be  carried  to  Cliarleston  as  a  prisoner.  Hearing 
thus  much,  the  first  thought  of  M^licbampe  was  one  gratify- 
ing to  his  vanity,  and  grateful  in  the  extreme  to  his  own  warm 
alfoetion.    He  clasped  1  er  fervently  to  his  heart  as  he  replied 
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^'And  jon  grieve  thus  at  otir  parting,  at  tbe  prospeet  of  our 
■eparation.  Ah,  dearest,  sweet  is  tliis  additional  evidence  of 
joar  sole-hearted  love.  But  it  will  not  be  long,  I  will  soon  ra^ 
turn,  I  only  go  to  be  exchanged." 

"  (Ml,  no,  no,  no  !— never— never !  You  will  return  no  more. 
It  is  false,  Ernest-— false!  No  exehange-^no  exchange! 
They  carry  yon  to  Balfonr  and  to  Tarleton,  to  be  tried  —  to 
die  !  to  die  !" 

Incoherently  then,  bnt  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  she  ex- 
plained to  him  the  circumstances  which  Barsfield  had  narrated 
to  her.  His  astonishment  far  exceeded  her  own  apprehen- 
sions, and,  after  the  first  feeling  of  indignant  surprise  was 
over,  he  calmly  and  con^dently  enough  sought  to  reassure 
her  mind  on  the  subject. 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  Janet.  They  dare  do  nothing  of  what 
you  fear ;  and  this  charge  against  me,  of  being  a  spy  upon 
their  camp,  is  too  ridiculous  to  need  any  refutation,  and  should 
occasion  no  concern.** 

The  composure  of  her  lover  failed  to  satisfy  her. 

'*  Alas  !  Ernest,  no  charge  is  too  ridiculous  with  them.  How 
many  have  suffered  from  charges  equally  idle  in  the  minds  of 
honest  men  !" 

This  was  a  truth  well  known  to  Melliohampe,  and  fully  as 
strong  in  his  mind  as  a  cause  of  apprehension  as  it  wais  in 
the  mind  of  the  maiden;  bnt,  with  that  pride  of  character 
and  soldierly  resolve  which  were  becoming  in  the  man,  he ' 
did  not  allow  his  own  feiirs  to  strengthen  hers.  He  over- 
ruled her  reply,  and  rejected  entirely  the  anticipation  of 
any  danger  resulting  Irom  tlie  prospect  of  a  trial  in  the  city 
under  an  allegation  which,  in  his  case,  be  esteemed  so  idle. 

"  I  can  soon  disprove  the  cbai-ge,  my  Janet,  I  have  witnesses 
enough  to  show  what  my  motives  were  in  coming  to  Piney 
Grove  that  night.  For,  Janet,  you  yourself,  dearest,  could 
speak  for  me — " 

« I  could,  I  could,  dear  Ernest." 

**  But  should  not,''  he  replied ;  "  you  should  not  suffer  such 
exposure  to  the  rude  soldiers  as  such  a  task  would  call  for. 
No,  no,  my  love»  there  will  be  no  need  of  this.  The  seoandrel 
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Barffield  only  seeks  to  alarm  or  to  annoj  you.  Perlia)i6.  too, 
he  bae  some  object  in  it.  This  a&ir  is  bis  entirely ;  TarleUm 
and  Balfour  have  notiiing  to  do  with  it»  and  Oomwallis  is  far 
off  in  North  Carolina." 

"  Not  so,  Ernest  Barsfield  bas  eonvineed  me  that  tlie  or- 
i\erH  are  from  Tarletou :  for,  when  I  doubted  his  word,  he 
siiowed  me  the  letter  ol  Tarletou,  written  with  bis  own  band." 

"  Ah  !  then,  there  is  something  in  it,"  was  the  .involuntary 
exclamation  of  the  youth.  Then,  as  be  beheld  the  immediate 
effect  of  bis  own  gloomy  look  and  speech  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  maiden,  be  proceeded  in  a  more  cheerful  manner. 

"  But  I  fear  tbem  not,  my  Janet,  they  can  not,  they  dare  not 
harm  me.  I  can  prove  my  innocence,  even  should  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  tiireatened  trial,  which  I  misdoubt  they  never  will 
do  ;  and,  if  they  do  me  less  than  justice,  my  countrymen  will 
avenge  it." 

But  such  an  assurance  gave  no  animated  hope  to  Janet 
Uer  tears  burst  forth  afresh,  and  she  clung  to  his  arm  and  hung 
upon  his  shoulder  droopingly  and  despoudhigly. 

**  Hear  nie,  Janet,  dear  love,  and  have  no  apprehensions. 
You  know  not  how  strong  is  bur  security  now  against  any  such 
crimes  in  future,  as  these  tyrants  liave  been  in  the  habit  of 
committing  upon  the  brave  men  who  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.  We  have  required  our  commander  to  retaliate  unspar- 
ingly, and  Marion  has  pledged  himself  to  do  so.  When  his 
pledge  18  given  it  is  sacred.  We  have  cidled  upon  him  to 
avenge  npon  a  prisoner  of  equal  grade  any  execution  of  our 
officers  by  the  British  commanders ;  and  we  have  freely  sub- 
scribed our  names  to  the  paper,  in  whieb  we  offer  our  lives 
freely  to  sustain  him  in  such  a  course,  and  thus  afford  a  solema 
proof  of  onr  sincerity.  The  enemy  is  not  unadvised  of  this, 
and  they  have  become  cautious  since  that  affair  at  Camden. 
We  hear  of  no  more  executions ;  they  know  better,  my  love, 
than  to  proceed  in  this  matter  to  any  length.  They  will  pay 
dearly  for  every  drop  which  is  shed  of  my  blood." 

"  Alas !  Ernest,  this  consoles  me  nothing.  On  the  contrary* 
this  very  pledge  which  you  have  given  to  Marion,  calling  fat 
retaliatioa  upon  the  British,  and  promising  to  abide*  the  cont^ 
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qiiences  v^itli  your  own  life,  will  it  not  make  70a  onlj  the  more 
obnoxious  to  them  ?  Will  they  not  be  the  more  disposed  to 
punish  you  for  that;  and  will  it  not  prompt  them  to  receive  the 
most  ridiculous  charge  with  favor,  if  it  promises  to  sectire  them 
a  victim  in  one  who  has  shown  so  much  audacity  ?  I  fear  me, 
Ernest,  that  this  very  matter  has  led  Tarleton  to  forget  his 
promise  to  me,  and  determines  him  to  make  yon  abide  the  pen- 
alty for  which  you  have  pledged  yourself.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
may  be,  that  Marion,  in  obedjence  to  the  pledge  given  to  yon, 
has  executed  some  British  officer/' 

This  was  a  plausible  suggestion,  and  did  not  tend  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  assure  Mellichampe  of  the  integrity  of 
his  own  opinions.  It  made  him  thoughtful  for  a  while,  and 
increased  tlie  gloomy  density  of  the  prospect  before  him'; 
but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  forget  for  an  inntant  that 
it  was  his  business  to  prevent  the  maiden  from  brooding  ap« 
prehensively  upon  a  subject  so  calculated  to  make  her  miser- 
able, and  which  had  already  so  painfully  worked  upon  her 
feelings.  He  strove,  by  alternate  defiance  and  ridicule,  to 
show  that  the  danger  was  not  so  great  when  it  was  ap- 
proached—  that  the  British  did  not  dam  do  what  was 
threatened ;  and  that,  however  willing  and  desirous  they 
might  be  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  eaemies,  a  discreet 
consideration  of  their  own  safety  would  keep  them  in  future 
from  any  wanton  execution  of  their  prisoners. 

"And  should  they,  in  their  madness,  attempt  my  life,  the 
vengeance  which  would  follow  the  deed  would  be  such  as 
would  make  them  repent  of  the  error  to  the  latest  moment. 
Life  for  life  wonld  be  the  atoning  requisition  of  Marion,  and 
of  every  officer  pledged  to  retaliation  along  with  myself." 

But  that  which  in  the  shape  of  revenge,  had  the  power  to 
console  in  part  the  audacious  soldier,  failed  utterly  to  pro- 
duce a  like  effect  upon  the  maiden.  Her  tears  came  forth 
afresh  at  these  words,  and  mournfully  she  sobbed  out  the  re- 
ply which  most  effectually  silenced  all  further  assurances  of 
this  nature. 

*'  Alas !  Ernest,  but  this  vengeance,  which  would  be  taken 
by  your  brethren  in  arms,  would  be  nothing  to  me.  To  revenge 
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your  fata  would  not  be  to  roBtore  7011 ;  and  for  all  my  ven* 
geance  I  look  only  to  Hearen.  Speak  not  to  me  of  tbcte 
tUingSi  dearest  Ernest,  tliey  only  make  the  danger  seem  more 
renl,  and  it  looks  more  closely  at  liaiid  when  you  speak  thus.*' 

*'  Then  hear  me  on  another  topic,  Janet." 

Slie  looked  up  inquiringly,  nnd  the  tears  began  to  dry  upon 
her  clieeV  as  she  beheld  a  bright  light  and  a  gathering  elasti- 
city of  expression  in  his  eyes.  Her  head  was  thrown  back  aa 
she  looked  up  into  his  face,  while^bis  extended  hands  grasped 
her  arms  tenderly. 

*'  I  will  not  risk  this  trial,  Janet,  I  will  escape  from  this 
double  bondage*  yours  and  the  enemy's." 

"  How  !"  was  the  wondering  exclamation  of  the  maiden. 

**  I  have  a  thought,  not  yet  fully  matured  in  my  mind,  by 
which  I  think  my  escape  may  be  effected.  But  no  more  of  it 
now.  That  is  the  footstep  of  the  surgeon.  Away,  dearest* 
and  have  no  fears.  Despond  not,  I  pray  you,  but  be  ready 
with  all  your  strength  of  mind  to  give  me  your  assistance,  for 
I  greatly  depend  on  you  in  my  design." 

.With  a  hurried  embrace  they  separated  a«  the  surgeon  en- 
tered the  chamber;  and  Janet  hurried  away,  witlt  a  full  heart 
and  troubled  mind,  to  pray  for  her  lover's  siUety,  and  to  dieam 
dr  his  coming  danger. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THC  HALF-BRBBD  BBTRAY8  THE  TORT. 

BvT  it  wfus  not  for  the  maiden  to  retire  that  night  to  her 
■lumbers  without  some  better  assurances  for  hope  than  those 
contained  in  the  parting  intijnatioa  of  her  lover.  An  auxil- 
iary, but  little  looked  for,  was  at  l»and ;  and,  as  she  loft  the 
little  ante-chamber  in  which  her  interview  with  Mellichampe 
had  taken  place,  she  felt  her  sleeve  plncked  by  some  one  from 
behind.  She  turned  in  some  trepidation,  which  was  instantly 
relieved,  however,  as  her  eye  distinguished  tl>e  intruder  to 
be  Blonay,  The  distorted  features  of  this  man  had  never 
offended  Janet,  as  tliey  were  apt  commonly  to  offend  those  of 
others*  She  saw  nothing  in  merB  physical  deformity,  at 
any  time,  to  hate  or  to  despise;  and,  as  pity  was  always  the 
most  ready  and  spontaneous  sentiment  of  her  soul,  she  had 
regarded  him  from  the  first,  as  she  knew  nothing  of  his  moral 
deformities,  with  none  but  sentiments  of  commiseration  and 
indulgence. 

The  effect  of  this  treatment,  and  of  these  invariable  shows 
of  sympathy  on  her  part,  was  always  made  visible  in  his  de- 
portment and  look  whenever  he  approached  her.  He  strove, 
on  all  such  occasions,  to  subdue  and  keep  down  ihoBo  expres- 
sions of  hate,  cunnhig,  and  cupidity,  which  a  long  practice  in 
the  various  arts  of  human  warfare  had  rendered,  if  not  the 
natural,  the  habitual  features  of  his  face.  A  ludicrous  com- 
bination of  natural  ugliness  with  smiles,  intended  for  those  of 
complaisance  and  regard,  was  the  consequence  of  these  efforts : 
and,  Iiowever  unsuccessful  the  half-breed  may  have  been  in 
the  assumption  of  an  expression  so  foreign  to  his  own,  the 
atteuipt,Hs  it  conveyed  a  desire  to  please  and  make  himself 
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agreeable,  was  sufficient  to  commend  him  to  the  indulgence  ct 
one  of  80  gentle  a  mood  as  Janet  Berkeley. 

Approaching  her  now,  the  countenance  of  Blonay  wore  its 
most  seductive  expression.  The  grin  of  good-feeling  was  of 
the  most  extravagant  dimensions,  expanding  the  month  from 
ear  to  ear;  while  the  goggle  eyes  above,  from  the  irastness  of 
tlie  effort  below,  were  contracted  to  the  smallest  possible 
limits.  But  for  this  good-natured  expression,  the  mysterious 
caution  of  his  approach  might  have  valanned  the  maiden.  A 
single  start,  as  she  recognised  him,  only  testified  lier  surprise, 
and  she  paused  quietly  the  moment  after,  to  learn  his  motive 
for  the  intemtptioR. 

'*  Hist,  miss !  I  ax  your  pardon,  but  please  let  me  come  after 
yon  in  the  room  ;  I  want  to  tell  ymi  something." 

8he  did  not  scmple  to  bid  him  follow  her,  and  they  entered 
the  apartment  in  which  she  had  conversed  with  Barsfield 
Tiiera  she  found  Rose  Duncan  awaiting  her.  Janet  signed  tc 
Bose  to  leave  them  for  a  while,  and  the  moment  they  were 
alone,  the  half-breed  drew  nigh,  and  in  a  whisper,  and  with  an 
air  of  great  mystery,  commenced  as  follows  :«— 

"  You've  hearn  irom  the  cappin,  miss,  about  the  young  man 
what's  a  prisoner  here?" 

He  spoke  affirmatively,  though  with  an  inquiring  expression 
of  countenance,  and  Janet  nodded  her  head  assentingly. 

*'  Adrat  it,  miss,  if  they  ever  gits  the  young  man  to  Charles- 
ton city,  there's  no  chance  for  him  ;  so  the  cappin  says." 

He  paused.  At  a  loss  to  determine  what  could  be  the 
motive  of  the  scout  in  thus  addressing  her  upon  this  topic,  yet 
fondly  believing  that  he  had  some  plan  of  service  in  reserve, 
by  wliich  he  hoped  to  commend  himself,  she  strongly  mastered 
her  feelings,  which  every  reference  to  the  painful  topic  bronght 
into  increased  and  trying  activity ;  and,  bowing  her  head  as 
she' spoke,  she  simply  responded  :  — 

" True,  sir;  yes,  I  fear  it — but  what  can  be  done?" 

This  question,  though  uttered  unconsciously,  and  entirely 
unintended,  was,  however,  to  the  point,  and  the  answer  of 
Blonay  was  immediate :— - 

**  All.  that's  it,  miss — what's  to  be  donef    The  cappiij^  saJ* 
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■onietluiig*»  to  be  <lone.  btit  lie  can't  do  it,  you  see,  'canse 
tboy  truBift  bim,  and  be  can't  break  bis  tiiist.  It's  mucb  as  liia 
Deck*6  wortb,  you  see,  to  do  it." 

Willi  some  surprise,  sbe  inquired  of  wbom  be  spoke. 

"  Wby,  you  don't  know  tbe  cappin  tbat's  bere«— Cappin  Ban- 
field  ?  He  says  as  how  tbe  young  man's  to  be  bung  if  be  gits 
to  Gbarleston, and  bow  be  must  get  away  before;  and  be  tellv 
me  I'm  to  try  and  git  bim  off,  witbont  letting  tbe  sogers  see." 

''Barsfield  —  Barsfield  say  tbie?  Barafield  do  tbis,  Mr.  Bio- 
nay  ?     Impossible !     You  do  not  know  the  man." 

''It's  a  round  truth,. miss — be  tell'd  me  so  with  bis  own 
moutb,  and  tell'd  me •'^ ax  pardon,  miss,  but  I  must  tell  you  all 
what  be  said — " 

He  paused  hesitatingly. 

"  Speak  boldly,"  she  said,  encouragingly. 

"  He  said,  miss,  as  how  he  loTod  you,  though  you  didn't 
fancy  him  no  how,  and  hadn't  no  thought  'cept  for  tbe  young 
fellow  that's  a  prisoner;  aikl  kow  be  wanted  to  help  the  young 
man,'tbougb  be  didn't  like  bim  no  how;  and  be  would  do  so, 
if  'twas  only  to  do  you  pleasure." 

'*And  be  told  you  this?"  inquired  tbe  maiden,  in  unmixed 
astoniHbment. 

"  Jist  tbe  words,  miss." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes ;  and  be  said  as  how  he  couldn't  help  tbe  young  man 
off,  for  he  had  to  watch  him,  but  that  I  must  do  it ;  and  he 
^ve  me  this  money  to  do  it." 

"  And  did  be  counsel  you  to  tell  me  of  this  V* 

'*  No,  miss,  be  only  tell'd  me  to  tell  you  that  I  could  git  tbe 
young  fellow  out  of  prison,  and  git  you  to  make  bim  know 
how  he  was  to  do,  and  all  about  it ;  but  tbe  cappin  told  me  I 
wasn't  to  say  nothing  about  him  in  the  business,  for  he  said 
you  bated  bim  so  you  would  think  something  wrong  if  yon 
knew  he  had  a  hand  in  it." 

''  And  I  do  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  it.  Heaven 
help  me !  what  new  plot  is  he  weaving  now  ?  What  new  mis* 
chief  would  he  contrive  ?  Is  Mellicbampe  never  to  escape  hiv 
toils  1     Would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  a  friend  1" 
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**  Adrat  it,  miss,  but  aint  I  willing  to  be  your  friend  f  and  I 
won't  ax  you  for  no  pay.  I'm  a  poor  sort  of  body  enongb,  and 
you're  a  sweet  lady  ;  but  I'm  willing  to  be  your  friend,  and  to 
pull  trigger  fior  you,  if  needs  be  and  the  time  comes  for  it. 
Jist  say  now  that  I  shall  be  your  friend,  and  there's  no  telling 
how  much  I  can  help  you  in  this  here  squabble." 

"  You  can  help  me  nothing,  I  fear  me,  Mr.  Blonay ;  and  as 
for  this  plan  of  Captain  Barsfield,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  or  him.  I  doubt — I  suspect  all  his  plans;  and  how- 
ever he  may  profess  <»f  regard  for  me,  I  look  upon  this  employ- 
ment of  you,  for  the  purpose  of  which  you  speak,  as  only  a 
new  scheme  for  the  entrapment  of  Mr.  Mellichampe." 

"That's  jist  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  miss;  for,  yoa 
see,  it  don't  stand  to  reason,  that  when  a  man  hates  another 
to  kill,  he's  going  to. help  him  to  git  away  ;  and  so,  when  the 
cappin  first  spoke  to  me,  I  was  bewildered  like,  and  said  I'd 
do  it ;  but,  soon  as  I  got  in  the  bush  and  began  to  think  about 
it,  adrat  it !  the  whole  eoutriraace  stood  dear  before  me,  and 
so  I  went  back  to  him." 

"For  what?" 

*'  Well,  yon  see,  to  tell  him  as  how  I  couldn't  think  to  han- 
dle the  thing,  for  I  didn't  see  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

"Well— what  then?" 

"Why,  then  he  up  and  tell'd  me  all  the  whole  truth — all 
what  he  kept  before :  and,  sure  enough,  'twas  jist  as  I  thought, 
and  jist  what  you  tliink.  The  cappin  only  wanted  to  have  a 
drive  himself  at  the  young  fellow,  and  he  thought,  if  he  could 
git  me  to  talk  to  you,  and  make  fine  promises  as  how  I  could 
git  him  out  of  prison,  why,  I  should  lead  him  into  a  trap  that 
ne'd  set,  so  tliat  there  would  be  no  gitting  off." 

«  You  refused  ?" 

"  No,  reckon  not.  I  worn't  a  fool,  you  see.  I  know'd  if  I 
said  AG,  it  wouldn't  be  so  safe  for  me  any  longer  in  these  parts ; 
and  then  agin  I  know'd  if  he  didn't  git  me  he'd  git  somebody^ 
else,  so  I  took  the  money,  and  promised  to  do  my  best  and  to 
try  you." 

•«I  thank  you,  Mr.  Blonay  —  from  my  heart  I  thank  you. 
^Au  have  done  me  good  sendee  indeed    and  you  shall  hm 
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w&wmgAeA.  Had  yon  not  told  me  all  of  thiB  btrainera — had  jon 
tmfpHtMfi  the  eonneetien  of  Oaptain.Barsfield  with  the  de* 
^gn^^I  might  hare  accepted  your  services  for  Mr.  MelH- 
cbampe*;  nay;  I  must  have  been*  driven,'  by  the  despeiate 
dtnation  in  which  he  stands,  to  consent  to  his  flight  nnder 
jmsr  direction.  And  then «» oh,  horrible  to  think  upon ! — my 
hand  wotdd  have  been  instmmental  in  his  mnrder.  I  should 
hav^  prepared  the  snare  which  was  to  give  his  ^ctim  to  this 
bloody  man !" 

She  preserved  her  coolness,  though  trembling  with  the  new 
emotions  which  the  communication  of  ^lonay  had  inspired^ 
ilnd  drew  from  htm,  by  a  series  of  questions,  the  whole  dia* 
logiie  which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  tory^  From 
these  dev^opments  she  was  persuaded — not  that  her  lover 
Was  likely  to  escape  at  the  coming  trial,  and  thus  defeat  the 
wishes  of  his  enemy — but  that  the  anxious  thirst  of  Barsfield 
ibr'his  revenge  In  person  made  him  unwilling  to  lose  his  p^ey, 
even  through  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  With  tins  impres* 
slori  her  misery  was  doubly  increased.  She  saw  nothing  but 
dangers  and  difficulties  on  every  hand.  Bhoiild  Melltchampe 
be  carried  safely  to  the  city,  what  but  a  cruel  and  bitter  death 
awaited  him  there  ?  But  could  he  be  carried  there  in  safety  ? 
This  seemed  to  her  impossible.  Would  he  not  go  under  the 
custody  of  Barsfleld's  creatures  t  No  longer  guarded  by  her 
watehM  attendance — no  longer  safe  from  the  presence  and 
liie  obtnision  of  others,  would  not  his  enemy  then  have  th^se 
thousand  opportunities  for  working  out  his  vengeaace  which 
now  w^re  denied  him  by  the  excellent  arrangements  niade  by 
Tarletolit  And  if  he  fled  before  that  period  came,  what  bnt 
the  knife  or  the  pistol  of  the  waylaying  ruffian  could  she 
expect  for  him  in  his  flight?  As  these  fears  and  thoughts 
accumulated  in  her  mind,  she  found  herself  scarcely  able  to 
maintain  a  proper  firmness  in  the  present  of  the  savage.  She 
accordingly  prepaved  to  dismiss  him,  and  had  already  put  in 
his  hands  a  small  sum  of  gold,  which  he  did  not  demur  to 
receive,  when  she  remembered  that  it  might  be  of  advantage, 
and  was  certainly  only  her  duty,  to  disclose  these  circumstance* 
to  Helliekaimpe  bef<^re  finally  rejecting  the  jHropositionv 
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'*8eek  roe  to-norrow/*  sbe  said,  borriedly,  '*seek  mm  m 
privftte,  when  die  troops  are  on  parade.  Keep  jomntU  ;«»• 
seeB*  Mr.  Blonay,  and  we  will  then  apeak  more  on  this  matter.** 

At  Ae  earliest  oppoKtnnitj  on  the  itiomiBg  of  the  next  Amy 
•he  aought  MeUicfaaape,  and  unfolded  all  the  partieolani  oJF 
the  interview  with  Blonay.  The  speech  of  her  lorer,  as  he 
listened  ^to  her  eoniiniinieatioB»  astonnded  her  not  a  little. 

<«.Adniirahle  t^- Excellent  1"  were  the  words  of  eankatioii 
with  which  he  received  the  intelligence.  '*  This  will  do  ad* 
mivably»  dMr  Janets  end  eorreapoods  finely  with  a  plai^  wkieh 
I  had  conceived  in  part.  A  gbod  plan,  attended  with  difli 
cnlties,  however,  which,  without  the  aid  of  Blonay,  I  cooM  not 
so  easily  have  overcome.  I  now  see  my  way  through.  The 
scheme  of  Barsfield  will  help  me  somewhat  to  the  ejceeution  of 
my  own  project,  and  muet  grisatly  facilitate  my  chaacea  of 
escape.'* 

"  Speak— how — say*  dear  Ernest*'*  cried  the  meiden  breadi- 
lessly. 

"  Hear  me.  We  will  accept  of  the  services  of  this  fellow 
Blonay«»I  will  take  his  goidaace.** 

'<Whatl  to  be  mnrdered  r 

"No!  to  escape.** 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

**  Listen  !*'  he  proceeded.  **  Blonay  is  trusted  by  BarsfieM, 
and  evidently  does  not  trust  in  retutn.  It  is  shown  suSeientlj 
in  the  development  which  he  has  tnade  to. you  of  all  the  plaii9 
of  the  tory.  We  do  not  see  ozaetly  why  this  should  be  bo» 
but  so  it  evidently  is.  The  probability  is,  indeed*  that  Blonay 
18  oonscions  that  he  has  no  claim  upon  Barsfield  after  he  shall 
have  served  him  by  my  death,  And  he  feairs  that  he  himself 
will  be  as  soon  murdered  by  his  employer  when  he  shall  have 
discharged  his  agency,  in  order  to  the  better  coneealiMot  of 
his  own  share  in  my  escape.  There  are  no  ties  among  rufiiaaa 
save  those  of  a  common  interest,.aiid  the  policy  of  BMsfieM 
will  be  the  destruction  of  one  to  whom  he  hsis  been  compelled 
to  confide  so  much.  According  to  Blonay's  own  shewing,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  extorted  from  the  tory  a  confession  of  hie 
true  design,  which,  before,  he  was  disposed  >to  withhold.    Un 
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iutlifiil  to  B«rBfield»  the  half-breed  will  he  fftithful  to  me 
from  all  that  I  can  see,  there  must  be  some  secret  reaff 
hia  deaire  to  serve  jou,  which  70U  will  Iearn<  in  time. 
while  we  will  aeeejit  his  services --^  we  will  make  tlie  m 
him,  and  bribe  high  in  order  to  siBeure  him  at  all  points/'^ 
.  1'Bat  mftj  not  all  thia  be  only  Another  iorm  of  deco] 
deAT  Ernest  t"  cried  the  leas  sanguine  maiden.  ''Tbiii 
we  can.  rely  upon  Oiie  whom  money  can  buy  I  Ala^ !  l>i 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  dangers  g^row  mooe  temble 
DHBieroiiS!  the  more  we^urrey  then."  : 
/  ''To  be  sure  they  do»  dear  Janctt-^the  thing  k  a  prpverk 
Bui  we  should  never  look  at  the  fear,  but  the  hof>e — never  at 
tlie  danger,  always  at  the  success.  Whetlier  ^lonay  be  honest 
or  not,  it  matters  no  great  deal !  to  nie  in  thai 'plan  which  I  have 
formed.  To  a  Certain  extent  we  may  stiU  rely  upon  him^  and 
be  independent  of  him  In  every  other  respect  We  want  but 
little  at  his  hands  ^-little  in  his  thought,  and  little  in  that  of 
Ban^ld'-^if  it  be  the  design  of  the  laifetar  to  entrap*  me  into 
fligkt'the  'hotter  to  efeet  my  murder.  I  only  desire  to  secfira 
my  escape  beyond  this  dwelling'-^ to' escape  these  .sentinels, 
and  once  more  plant  my  footstep  in  the  green  woods  ihat  ^^w 
aroMbd'  OS.'  Let  hinv  Mp  m^  birt  ioihat  degree  of  freedom, 
and  I  ask  notUng  further.  Let  the  strilSBCbme  then— let  the 
amhosoade  close  then  its  toils  about  itie,  and  the  danger  ap^ 
pear.  I  shall  then  be  free:  my  amis  to  strike-^ my  voice  to 
•hmit  aloud — ^my  soul  to  exult  in  the  Iresh'  air  of  I  these  old 
forests,  though  I  perish  the  very  next  raoineiii.'' 

'*  Speak  not  so,  Ernest,"  she  impl6red^ 

*'I  must:  for  I  will  then  hreathe* again  in  freedom,  though 
I  breathe  in  death.     I  shall  complain  nothing  of  the  fight." 
:  ^^hia  k  madness,  Srnldst.    This  is  only  flying  from  one 
iNtn  «f  death  to  aaothier." 

*<Ghranted^and  that  is  much.  Who  would  not  fly  to  th4 
kiiifeior  thevudden  shot,  to  escape  tbo'corfl — the  degradation 
— the  high  tree — and  the  hewliiig  hate  that  snrronnds  it,  and 
ininglcB  in  with  the  last  agonies  of  death.  Such  escape  would 
be  freedom^'  though  it  brought  death  along  with  it.  But  I 
VMid  ioi  die»  my  Jkokt ;  with  proper  laanagemdnt  I  shoiiM 
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ure/'    H«  ipoke  with  an  air  df  cdufidcoee  that  aUiOfl 
red  her. 

nw  1'^  she  cried,  inxioaslj ;  **tM  me  all — tell  me  jmut 
J':rneit.  How  will  joit  escape — hy  what  managenetit V 
B\  the  itnplest  agency  in  the  werld.  Hear  me :  Eimi 
tlk^t  trusty  lellew^  WitherspooD, '  b  lurking  arounS  my 
Only  last  night,  jnst  after  yon  left  me,  I  hea^d  'U 
closed  opbu,  and  evidently  this  side  of,  the  avenvet. 
ur  th  efeav  of  provoking  snspicion  I  shoiildkave  answered 
He  is  about  me  night  and  day--— hewill  sooner  desert 
the  Hquad  than  me.  And  thus  he  will  remain ;  if  I  can  eokivey 
intelligence  to  him,  I  can  do  anything— I  can  tfect  my 
eseape.  I  can  put  it  out 'of  the  power  of  Barsfield  to  do  me 
any  hiarm,  unless  he  does  it  in '  fair  f  ght." 

**  But  how  will  you  do  this ;  and  what  can  I  do  tbwaid  it  f " 
''Much,  diearest-**^ very  much.  But  hear  me  further.  If  I 
can  say  to  Widierspoon, '  On  such  a  night  I  fly  from  my  prison 
•«>I  meet  yoo  at  such  a  place— 'I  punlie  such  'a-eoilrse — ^I 
apprehend  an  ambuscade,  and  will  req[tiire  that  a  eomrteis 
ambuscade  be  set'-T- ha!  doyou  seet"  ' 
**  Yes*— yes — goon." 

"^He  will  under8laiid-*-it  ^ill  oome  to  him  Kke«  ligkl--  • 
like  a  light  from  Hesivea.  He  will  not  be  »b]e  to  bnn^ 
enough  to  encounter  Barsfield 's  whole  force,  which  has 
growing  largely,  yon  tell  me,  hut  he  will  bring  enough  to  tell 
against  the  few  whom  the  tory  will  employ -for  my  innrder,  and 
thus — ah !  you  oaderstand  me  now."  ! 

"  Tes,  Ernest,  but  still  I  ^aar." 
•<Ihope! — what  doyoufeaff  i 

"  The  fighting— 'V  U'  ;     '  i 

*'  And,  if  I  am  free,  dear  Janet,  I  should  still  (have  (to  rfighi 
until  the  war  is  over — until  the  invader  has  gonefromMtte 
land."  .» 

*'  YeSf  but — oh,  Ernest,  if  there  should  not  be  men  enough^ 
**-if  (Siey  should  not  come  in  time — V* 

**  These  are  risks  which  I  must  take  hourly,  my  belovsid«.'atid 

of  which  I  may  not  complain  now.    Remember  the  drendlol 

^*ch  I  incur  while  remaining.    Li  tbereiUOrrisk  in  !gwii|| 
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mictera  gwurd  to  Okarleston,  to  be  tried  m  a  spy — and  by 
0Qoh  jadgesa^  Balfenrt  Bawdou,  and  Tarleton  I" 

8be  flinddered*  but  said  notbinf^.    He  oontimied — 

**  No,:my  love»  I  nratt  not  soniple  to  av^il  myself  of  tbe  belp 
of  Blonay,  wbether  be  be  tnie  or  iAe.  Let  bhn  bnt  belp  we 
beyond  tbis  prison—* to  ibose  woods *^ I  ask  from  bim  no  mone^ 
Let  him  lead  me  to  tbe  ambnseade.  If  we  oan  convey  intelli- 
gence to  Witberspoon,  we  sball  provide  for  it.  I  sball  witb- 
bold  eveiythiDg  from  Blonay  tbat  migbt  place  ns  in  bis  power. 
He  sball  know  notbing  of  omr  plans,  bnt  be  sdfered  to  pnrsne 
bis  own.  He  sball  gnide  me  beyond  tbe  prison-^  tbat  is  all 
tbat  I  require ;  and  as  it  is  Barsfield's  own  plan  wbteb  we  so 
hr  follow  op,  be  will  doubtless  effect  all  nocessary  arrange- 
awnts  for  speeding  me  beyond  tbe  regnlar  guards  in  safety. 
Onee  lettne  reaeb  tbe  avenue,  and  I  leave  bis  gnidance  and 
take  tbe  opposite  patb,  wbere  I  propose  that  Wttberspoon 
sball  place  bis  men.'' 

"  And  yon  will,  then,  employ  Blonay  to  convey  this  matter 
to  Witberspoon  V* 

"  No,  no.  We  must  have  a  tmstier  friend  than  Blonay  for 
snch  a  business,  and  this  is  another  difficulty.  Blonay  could 
never  find  Witberspoon  unless  provided  with  certain  passwords 
which,  as  they  furnish  tbe  key  to  the  very  dwelling  of  the 
'  swamp-fox,'  I  may  not  confide  wantonly." 

"  Trust  me,  tben,  dear  Ernest;  I  will  seek  him — I  will  not 
betray  the  trust,  though  they  make  even  death  tbe  instrument 
for  extorting  it  from  my  lips." 

''True  heart — dear  love — I  thank  yon  for  this  devotion, 
but  I  must  seek  an  humbler  agent" 

"Whot" 

**  Bcipio.  I  will  trust  him,  and  you  shall  counsel  him,  as  I 
am  not  permitted  to  see  bim  here,  or  to  go  beyond  my  prison. 
To  you  will  I  give  these  words — to  you  will  I  confide  all  the 
requisitions  which  I  make  upon  Witberspoon  for  tbe  object  in 
view,  and  we  must  then  arrange  with  Blonay  to  pave  tbe  way 
for  my  flight  from  the  dwelling,  holding  bim,  and,  through 
him,  his  base  employer,  to  tbe  idea  that  I  fly  upon  the  first 
suggestion  of  Blonay,  having  no  hope  of  aid  from  without.*' 
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And  thns,  stroag  in  his  Iiope  of  snccets;  and  boi^ant  with 
the  promise  of  an  escape  from  the  dangers  of  that  mock  trials 
bnt  real  jndgsentv  which  had  been  h^d  ap  b«fti«  liirai  snd 
vrhich  he  regarded  with  no  lesa -eamestness^  though  with  ^oth- 
11^  of  the  fear  of  his  feminine  companion,  he  deteiled.  to  the 
maiden  the  entire  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  flight,  and^ 
whispering  in  her  ear  the  pas8#ord6  which  led  her  tbrbngh 
every  soont  and  sentry  watchiiig  aronad  the  camp  of  Marion, 
he  left  it  to  her  to  pencil  the  message  to  Witherspoon,  which 
he  calculated  would  bring  sufficient  aid  £br  the  senrice  upon 
which  he  was  required.  The  spirits  of  Janet  roae  with  thd 
task  thus  put  upon  her.  To  be  employed  for  him  she  loTed* 
in  peril  no  less  than  in  trouUot  was  the  snpremest  happiness 
to  •  heart  so .  loving  ajE^d  fio  true  as  hers. .  Her  quick  mi»d 
readily  conceived  the  tasks  before  her,  and  ker  devoted  heart 
led  hn  as  faiokly  to  their  p^rf^^niaBce;  .     t 
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OTTAPTEE  XLI. 

TBS   TOET   EXULTS   IN   HIS   HOPES   OF   TENOEANCfi. 

Janet  lost  ilo  time  in  tbe  perfoxfmanee  of  h^r  duties;  She 
immediatelj  sought  out  the  half-breed.  He  lingered  about 
tbe  fttrelling,  and  was  soon  called  into  her  preseiice.  It  was 
witb  no  small'  surprise  that  he  now  listened  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  maiden,  to  avail  herself,  on  behalf  of  her  lover,  of 
the  services  of  the  scout  in  the  very  equivocal  aid  which  he 
bad  been  prompted  to  offeir  by  the  tory.  His  astonishment 
eould  not  be  suppressed. 

"  It  surprises  you,"  she  said,  "  but  so  Mr.  Mellicharape  has 
determined.  He  thinks  it  better  to  risk  all  other  dangers  than 
that  of  a  dishonest  trial  before  bloody  judges  in  the  city." 

The  half-breed  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  now,  it's  mighty  foolish ;  for,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  Miss 
Janet,  the  cappin's  mighty  serious  about  this  matter,  and 
there^l  be  no  chance  for  the  young  gentleman,  no  how.  He'd 
better  not  think  of  it  now,  I  tell  you." 

•'  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Blonay — I  thank'  you,  I'm  sure,  for  the 
interest  you  take  in  me  and  him  ;  but,  whatevei*  be  tbe  danger, 
Mr.  Mellichampe  is  determined  upon  it,  if  you'll  only  give  your 
asiiistance." 

'*  Adrat  it !  be  shall  have  that,  fur  as  I  can  go  for  him.  Say 
What  I'm  to  do  that's  in  reason,  and  I'll  do  it." 

*'  You  must  procure  him  some  arms  for  his  defence.  If  thei^ 
is  danger,  you  know,  he  should  be  provided  with  some  weapons 
to  meet  it" 

"  Arms ! — a  sword  p'rhaps — a  knife — reckon  he'd  like  pis- 
tol too— " 
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"  Whatever  he  can  get." 

"  I'll  try — but  there's  no  saying.    I'll  do  what  I  can.*' 

"  He  desires  no  more  of  you.  Next,  you  most  find  oat  ex 
actly  where  Captain  Barsfield  pnts  his  ambnscade." 

"  Eh !— that's  the  trap,  yon  mean  t" 

«  Yes — ^find  ont  that,  get  the  weapons,  and  at  midnight  to 
morrow  he  will  be  ready  to  go  with  yon." 

"To-morrow  night — midnight !— -well,  now,  Miss  Janel^ 
that'll  be  a  bad  time,  seeing  that  ther^l  be  a  bright  moon  then." 

She  pansQd — hesitated — bnt  a  moment  after  repeated  the 
order. 

**  It  most  be  then.  He  wishes  it  to  be  so — he  has  so  deter 
mined.'* 

*'  Jist  as  yon  say,  miss,  I'm  ready — though  it'aa  migh^ 
tough  sort  of  business,  I  tell  yon ;  and  the  cappin's  got  a  ground 
knife  for  the  lad,  I  reckon.  He  hates  him  pretty  bad*  aad 
won't  miss  his  chance  if  he  can  help  it" 

"Be  you  true  to  us,  Mr.  Blonay^i  be  you. true*  ^d  I  hQ|^ 
for  the  best.  Be  you  true  to  us,  as  you  would  hope  for  Qed'a 
blessing  on  your  life  hereafter.  Take  this  purse*  Mr.  Blonay 
— the  gift  is  small,  I  know,  but  it  will  prove  to  yon  how  grate* 
ful  I  am  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  be  an  earnest  of 
what  I  shall  give  you  for  your  continued  fidelity." 

She  put  a  richly  wrought  purse  of  silk  into  his  hands,  through 
the  interstices  of  which  the  half-breed  beheld  distinctly  the 
rich  yellow  of  the  goodly  coin  which  filled  it.  It  was  no  part 
of  his  morality  to  refose  money  on  any  terms,  and  he  did  not  af-* 
feet  any  hesitation  on  the  present  occasion.  It  found  its  way 
readily  into  a  general  reservoir,  which  was  snugly  concealed 
by  his  dress,  and  there  became  kindred  with  the  guineas  whioh 
Barsfield  had  bestowed  upon  him  for  a  very  different  service. 

Though  without  doubt  intending  to  be  faithful  to  Janet,  and 
distrusting  Barsfield  on.  his  own  jacconnt,  the  gift  of.  the 
maiden  stimulated  his  fidelity,  and  he  seriously,  though  in  his 
own  rude  and  broken  manner,  attempted  to  dissuade  her  front 
the  project.  Janet  heard  him  patiently,  thanked,  him  for  his 
counsel,  but  reiterated  the  determination  of  Mellichampe.  ta 
abide  his  chance. 
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''Well'— if  thaf  8  the  how,'Vhe  ezolaimed,  conclasiTely,  tlie 
bott  of  his  rifle  sinking  hearily  upon  the  flour  as  he  spoke -^ 
**  if  that's  the  how  and  he's  bent  to  take  his  chance,  he  mnst 
go  tbrongh  irith  it—  tKongh  I  warn  yon.  Miss  Janet,  there'll 
l«  main  hard  fighting — " 

''  Be  sore  jom  get  the  weapons,"  she  said,  intermpting  him. 

*'  1*11  try ;  for  he'll  want  'em  had,  I  t€ill  yon.  I'll  do  my 
beat,  and  if  so  be  I  can  get  bin  out  of  the  serape,  it  won't  be 
the  guineas,  Miss  Janet,  that'll  make  me  do  it.  You're  a  lady, 
every  ineh  of  you,  and  I'll  work  for  you  jist  the  same  as  if  you 
hadn't  gi'n  me  anything;  and — "in  a  half-whisper  conclu- 
ding the  sentence — "  if  it  comes  to  the  scratch,  you  see,  adrat 
it '  I  won't  stop  very  long  to  put  it  to  the  cappin's  own  head," 
«ind  he  touched  significantly  the  lock  of  his  rifle.  She  shud- 
dered slightly,  not  so  much  at  the  action  or  the  words  as  at 
die  dread  All  look  which  accompanied  them. 

^  To-morrow  I  shall  see  you,  then  ?"  she  said,  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  her.  «'  You  go  now,  I  suppose,  to  communicate 
lo  Captain  Barsfield  f " 

'*  Yes — off  hand.  He  tdl'd  me  to  come  to  him  soon  as  I'd 
got  your  answer." 

'*  Do  so,  Mr.  Blonay— and,  remember  the  hour — remember 
the  arms !" 

The  scout  was  gone — ^the  die  was  cast -^  and  the  feelings 
of  the  woman  grew  uppermost  with  his  departure.  She  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  wae  relieved  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  the  half-breed  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  the  tory. 

''And  when  does  he  propose  to  take  advantage  of  yovr 
offer?  What  time  has  he  appointed  for  the  flight ?"  he de- 
manded,  eagerly.  The  scout,  more  cunning  than  Janets  had 
hisansww:  — 

"  That  he  leaves  to  me.  I'm  to  git  things  ready,  yea  see, 
eappin,  and  when  I  tells  him  I'm  ready  to  show  the  track,  he'll 
•et  out  upon  it  with  me." 

*'  TSs  well !  You  have  done  excellently,  Blonay,  and  shall 
fare  the  better  for  it.  I  feared  that  she  might  be  suspicious  of 
you :  but  the  case  is  desperate —^he  thinks  so,  at  least,  and 

16* 
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diBt  IB  enough.  Tarleton  and  Ba^fone  are  Yiot  knowti  aa  mer- 
eifnl  judges*  and  MelHciManpe  is  prudent  6>  take  any  (Am 
risk."  ..       •    '        . 

The  toxy  apeke  rather  to  him^f  (ihan  to  his  eompaaioii. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  suffer  him  to  waste  mneh  time  in 
unnecessary  musing.  E[e  put  his  inquiriea  with  tlie  freedom 
of  one  confident  of  his  importance. 

**  And  now,  capping  which  track  am  I  to  take  ?  Ton  wanti 
to  fix  a  aort  of  trap,  and — " 

•'Aj^^^yes!  But  you  must  let  me  know  the  hour  upon 
-jpon  which  you  staiK;,  in  order  that  I  may  prepare  beforehand.'' 

''  Sartain/'  was  the  unhentating  reply.  Barsfield  pro- 
ceeded:— 

''The  mere  departure  from  the  house  will  be  easy  enough. 
He  must  go  in  safety  out  of  the  immediate  enclosure.  Nothing 
must  be  done  to  harm  him  in  close  neighhorhbod  of  the  dwel- 
ling. The  sentinel  guarding  the  gallery  will  be  missing  from 
the  watch  at  the  hour  on  which  you  tell  me  the  prisoner  is 
disposed  to  start.  Determine  upon  that  as  soon  ai  possible,  in 
order  that  I  may  arrange  it.  The  (Mntinel  at  the  back-door 
will  also  be  withdrawn,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  get^ 
ting  to  the  bay  in  the  hollow  between  the  hotase'and  the  ave- 
nue. Lead  him  by  the  bay  toward  the  garden-feA'de ;  folloiw 
thai  dose  until  you  reach  the  avenuoi  and  by  that  time  you 
will  be  relieved  of  your  company,  or  never !" 

The  tone  of  Barsfield 's  voice  rose. into  fieroSi  emphasis  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  and  the  triumphant  and  bitter  hope  of 
his  malignant  heart  spoke  out  no  less  in  the  glare  of  his  eyes 
and  the  movement  of  his  uplifted  arm^  than  in  the  language 
from  his  lips.    He  thus  continued  :— 

<*  GK>  nbw  and  complete  your  arrangements  with  the  lady. 
Gome  to  me  then,  and  tell  me  what  is  determined  upon.  Be 
prompt^  Blonay,  and  stick  to  yeur.  wevde,  and  you  -shaSl  be 
Jnojje^ly  rewarded."  'j   !';i'  -"'.    i  ".  ir-* 

The  half-breed  promised  ¥Jn  freely.«no«gh;andr  left  him 
instantly  to  do  as  he  Was  directed.  The  'soul  of  the  toiy 
qpoke  out  more  freely  when  he  was  aldne. 

**  Agr»  you  shall  be  re#arded,  but  with'  a  late  like  hb.    J 
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should  be  a  poor  fool,  indeed,  to  leave  sncli  a  secret  in  custody 
like  yonrs." 

He  little  knew  that  the  keen  thought  of  the  stolid-seeming 
Blonay  had  seen  through  his  design,  and  meditated  a  treach- 
exy  less  foul,  as  it  had  its  cause  and  provocation. 

"  He  can  not  escape  me  now !"  said  Barsfield  to  himself,  as 
he  paced  to  and  ^o  an^ong  :the  ftrf es  where  he  had  spoken 
with  Blonay.  ''Not  even  Tarleton  shall  now  pluck  him  from 
my  grasp.  His  doom  is  written  i  and  she — she,  too,  shall  not 
live  for  another,  who  scorns  to  live  for  me !  I  punish  her 
when  I  put  my  foot  on  him.  This  mbckery  of  a  trial,  wliich 
Tarleton  has  devised  to  effect  his  escape,  deludes  not  itie,'  I' 
jee  through  him.  He  would  clear  him:  he  aims  at  my  ruin. 
I  see  through  the  drift  of  tliis  order.  His  owil  testimony 
would  be  brought  to  bear  in  behalf  6f  my  en^my,  iand  I  Hiould' 
only  be  cited  to  prove  thai  which  he  would  find  others  to  dis- 
prove. I  shall  disappoint  his  malice.  Mellichampe,  by  his 
own  precipitation,  shall  disappoint  him.  His  benevolent  plail 
to  take  my  eneihy  from  my  grasp  shall  be  defeated,  and  I 
shall  yet  triumph  in  his  heart's  best  blood.  Had  he  not  been 
my  enemy,  he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  with  such 
unusual  and  unbecoming  charity.  1S6\  he  must  glut  his  bwu 
passion  for  revenge  and  blood  whenever  his  humor  prompts 
him,  and  deny  to  all  others  a  like  enjoy meiit.  He  shall  not 
deny  me  —  not  in  this!  The  doom  of  Mellichampe  is  writ- 
teu — his  hours  are  numbered — and,  unless  hell  itself  con- 
spires against  me,  he  can  escape  me  no  longer!" 


i     7..      -;..•    -,         ■. 
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BiiONAY  soon  made  bis  coroamnication  to  Janet,  and  bom 
his  intelligence  back  to  Barsfield. 

"  To-morrow  night,  then»  is  resolved  upon  V* 

**  Midnight,'*  replied  the  scout,  telling  the  truth,  which  he 
conld  not  otherwise  avoid,  as.  the  sentinel  was  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  gallery  only  at  the  time  when  Hellichampe  was  pre- 
pared to  sally  forth.  Had  it  been  possible  to  tonceal  the  fact, 
Blonay  would  not  have  exposed  it. 

"  He  lives  till  then !'  was  the  fierce  but  suppressed  exeu 
mation  of  the  toxy. 

"Where  do  you  go  now,  Mr.  Blonay f"  he  inquired,  seeing 
the  half-breed  about  to  move  away. 

"Well,  cappin,  I'm  jist  guine  to  (give  a  look  after  my  own 
man,  seeing  that  I've  been  working  hard  enough  after  your'n." 

**  You  are  for  the  swamp,  then  V* 

"  Well,  yes." 

"  Remember  not  to  delay ;  without  your  presence  the  pria-, 
oner  will  hardly  venture  on  a  start."  * ' 

"  I'll  be  mighty  quick  this  time." 

"And  let  me  know  all  that  you  can  about  the  'fox/  See 
to  his  force,  for  I  shall  soon  be  ready  to  take  a  drive  after 
him." 

The  half-breed  promised,  and  soon  set  out  on  his  journey, 
while  Barsfield  proceeded  exultingly  to  arrange  his  murderous 
projects.  That  night,  Janet  Berkeley  conveyed  to  Melli- 
ehampe  the  particulars  of  her  further  progress. 

"Well,  dearest,  does  he  give  the  route  we  are  to  take? 
Have  you  got  thatT" — was  the  first  inquiry  of  the  youth. 
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8Ue  repeaited  tb^Svord^  of  Blotiay*  wlvioh  detailed  liherovle 
in  tbe  Yery  lanj^age  of  the  tory. 

'  ''This  'in  most  itnjKHiant.  As  we  hkvB  diaAt  we  now  know 
what  to  do.  We  caK  countermine  his  projects^:!  tntst.  We 
eaii  prepay  ait  oA^t  fof  hifl  ambnab  which*  will  aittoand  htm. 
TlKeTmaital  Aldng^  the  bay,  by  the  fenee*  and  toiwavd  thta 
ihoulAi'  of'iht  aveniie-^his  ambash  k  there  9  4her«,  then,  bukvI 
tike  struggid  come  on;  Well,  wejl— it  muBt  be  «o*'  There  ia 
no  retreat  now,  Janet  -^  there  i»  no  belp  else  t'' 

^<lh,  Mellicbampe !  there  ia  tetreiRt*— there  most  be  ttslr^a^ 
if  yotiTeAHy  think  tbe  anbashi  lied  in  thati  qoaorter..  Von  smmB 
tkke  another  path,  or — " 

"'No)  no,  Janet-— no.  Thinkyon,  if  hB.de8ign8  to  ittnrder 
me;  that  he  will  'not  watoh  my  flightl  Every  step  ^hich  I 
take  tmtt  these  apavtdienits  willi^-withltbe  eyas  of  hia^fear 
tthresnpon  m(i." 

'*  Then  go  not,  since  yon  will  onlyge  to  death." 

**  I  will  go,  Janet— I  mnst  It  ia  my*  hope,  and  out  6f  bin 
mAlice  I  hope  to  make  my  seenrity.  Heas<me,  and  ander- 
stand  his  plan.  He  will  assiet  me<  forth  from  his  enoAmpment 
nntft  I  reach  ita^  utmost  limit,  and  he  wSll  theti  set  upon  me. 
To*  slay  me  ^tbin  its  bMindary  wnolfl)  be  to  Inenr  thj»  snspi* 
cion  of  fonl  play  on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  ,  He  only  seekA 
to  avoid  that— -that  is  all;  and  once  having  roe  beyond  his 
bounds,  and,  as  it  wer^,  beyond  his  responsibility,  be  will  then 
have  no  scruple  to  slay  roe,  as  he  will  then  have  his  ready 
reply  to  any  charge  of  foul  practice.  What  will  it  be  then 
but  the  shooting  down  a  prisoner  seeking  to  escape — that 
prisoner  under  charges,  too,  of  being  a  spy,  and  notoriously 
hostile  to  his  master  and  his  cause  I" 

'' And  yet,  dearest  Brnest^  y^ou  will  adventure  this  flight 
even  with  this  apprehension,  and  so  perfect  a  consciousness  of 
k'liii  yoar  mind  f ** 

"  ^  Even  so,  Janet,  even  -so.  I  thii^  be  may  be  ia\\^4  Neiil 
td  knoWing  the  game  of  your  enemy  is  tbefiaoility  of  beating 
bfm'atthe'playj  I  think  to  overmatch  kim!  now,  if  my  frienda 
senrii  me,  -nn  I  think  they  will,  and  if  the^  are  still  In  the  neigV 
koritoad.'   We  muil  ky  flimlMishiagi^st;  ambush,  we  nuMt  opr 
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p4ie  wnbed  meik  to  araied  bmii,  und  then,  Ood  foiget  ii»  if  wc 
play  it  not  out  bravely." 

**  But  fappose^  dtear.  ^rnettr  that  Soipio  findt  pot  ^ba  vnaii, 
or  any  of  th^m.*' 

'^  I  can  tben  defer  tbe  fligbt«  Janet  s  bnt  be  wMl^^nd  tbem ; 
they  are  even  now  about  us,  and  tobent  to  serre  meia  Wither^ 
ipeoD»  tbat  I  make  ne.doabt  tbey  would,  attempt  tOireecueTme 
from  tbe  datebes  of  tbe  lory  if  I  were  even  under  strong 
guard  on  my  way  to  Obarlealon.  Tbey  know  mj  danger, 
and  will  loek  to  it.  Witberspoon  muet  be  in  tbeneighbor- 
bood— I  am  sore  of  it»  and— *  ha!  hear  yon  not,  my  love- 
even  as  I  speak,  hear  you  not  that  whistle  ?  far  off,  slight,  bat 
yet  distinct  eiiomgh.  Hear  it  now  agaior  and  again,.  .You 
will  always  hear  it  thriee  dtstinctty^  and,  if  you  were  nigh* 
yoQ  could  diatingwish  a  .slight  ^luvaving  sound,  with  wbieb 
it  diminishes  and  terminates.  That's  one  of  oar  signals  of 
encouragement,  and'  to  my  midd  it  conveys,  as  distia^ly  as 
any  language,  tbe  words,  *  Friends  Sre  nigh— friends  are 
nigh  I"  We  have  a  song,  among  ns  to  that  effeejt,  written  by 
George  Deunisonyone  of  our  partisans,  a  fiue»  higb-spirited  and 
smart  fellow,  wbidh  I  have  bwmmed  over  to  myself  a  hukidved 
times  since  I  ha'te  been  here,  it  promises  so  sweetly  ti>  one 
itt  my  eonditlon :  «^ 

**<F#iaad»u«iii|jll!  doipdrDOC, 

.   It)  the  tyrant*!  chain  — 

Tbe^.may  fly^  but  fear  not, 

They'll  retom  again.   ' 


;     "  *  r^ot  more  Xj^e  lha  i 

Brings  tbe  budi  and  flowen. 
Than,  througli  blight  and  treason, 

0dxn6fiheae<IH«ndaof  oorfe.'  ••    •  >  *  / 

''  I  believe  tbe  assurance.  That  song  has  strengthened 
llhat  single  thistle  aota^  i»id  blear,  Janets  bear  how  it  i 
again,  closer  and  cIosIbt,  stronger  and  eleaver*.  ThftiWilbtovw 
spoon  is  a  daring  feikw^aad  can  not  be  far  frpm  the  aveiHl^' 
No  doubt  be  is  even  now  gaaing  down 'from  aoiDe  trearnpoii 
tbe  uneonseiods  '  sentinels.    If  so,.  I  an  aafa^i  JEfe  btei 
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idl  their  poiritions*-*- all  their  morements— -and  has  an  eye 
.  apd  Jk  head  that  will  enahle  him  to  note  «nd  take  ad  van* 
,.ii|ge  of  even  the  smallest  eircnmstanoe.    Yon  will  see  f" 

**  Then  hmrj,  dear  £rnest»  that  Soipio  may  find  him  even 
now  in  the  neighborhood.    Write— -write.'' 

She  stood'  bende  him  while  he  pencilled  a  serawl  for  the 
courier  negro,  and  gave  it  into  li«ir  h«nd. 

"  One  tbingi  Janet,"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  was  aboot  to  leave 
him.    She  returned.    He  whispered  in  her  ear, 

"  Let  him  bring  me  weapons,  some  weapon,  any  weapon, 
which  uiay  take  life,  and  which  he  may  conceal  abont  him." 

She  said  nothing  of  her  directions  to  Blooay  on  this  very 
subject  He  mistook  her  silence,  and  his  words  were  intended 
to  reassnre  her. 

''  I  mast  not  be  nnarmed,  my  Janet,  if  possible.  I  most  ha^re 
something  with  which  to  defend  myself,  or  the  veriest  tnimpet- 
er  in  the  troop  may  destroy  me  at  odds  with  his  own  instru- 
ment" 

The  youth  wrote  briefly  his  directions  to.  Witherspoon-*- 
described  his  situation— *.his  prospect  of  escape-^ the  route 
which  he  was  to  take,  and  the  dangers  whith  Attended  it  This 
done,  Janet  immediately  sought  out  8cipio,.in  whose  skill, 
courage,  and  fidelityy  HeUicbalnpe  placed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. Before  giving  him  his  instructions,  she  strove  in  the 
most  earnest  language^  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
thft  utmost  caution.  Of  Uii»  there  was  little  need.  Scipio  wasi 
a  negro  amocig  a  thousMnd ;  one  of  those  adroit  agents  who 
4|nickly  understand  land  readily  meet  emergencies ;  one  who 
never  could  be  thrown  from  his  guard  by  any  surprise,  and 
who,  in  the  prac4ice  of  ibe  ntmost  dissimulation,  yet  wove  upon 
his  countenaoe  all  the  expression  of  candor  and  simplicity. 
AHd  to  this,  that  he  Idved  his  master  and  his  master's  daughter 
with  a  fondness  which  would  have:  maintained  him  faithful, 
through  torture*  to  htsrtmsl,>iahd  w«  have  tfae*oh«iracter  of'tbe 
messenger  which  the  urgencies  of  his  situation  had  determined 
Mellichampe  to  employ. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Scipio  were  neither  few -nor 
inconsiderable.    He  was  first  to  make  his  way,  without  search 
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or  interraption,  heyoui  the  line  of  sentinel*  wbieh  'BtvafteM 
hud  thromi  Around  the  family  eneloBiire.  Theoe  sentinek  were 
closely  pUeed»  alnuMt  within  q[>eaking  disfeAnoe  from  9itA 
other*  within  •  sif^t  at  frequent  intervab  while  gating  their 
rounds,  and  ehanged  &equently.  Sucoeeding  in  t^is,  the  negro 
wa«.lo  go  forward  to  the  adjoining  woods,  and  make  his  way 
on  until  he  happened  upon  Witherspoon,  who  was  snppc^sed  by 
Mellichampe  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  or  some  other  of  the 
men  of  Marion,  who  could  be  intrusted  to  convey  safely  the 
paper  which  he  carried,  and  which,  describing  MelHcbampe's 
situation  and  hopes,  suggested  the  plan  and  agency  necessary 
for  his  deliverance;  The  difficulty >  and,  indeed  danger  of  tUin 
latter  parti  of  Scipio's  performance,  was  even  greater  tliau  that 
of  passing  the  tory  sentinels,  since  it  was  important  that  his 
missivea  should  fall  into  the  right  hands.  To  be  so  far  de- 
ceived  aa  to  place  the  passwords  of  Marion's  men  and  camp  in 
other  than  the  true,  would  be  to  sacrifice,  in  all  probability, 
the  hardy  but  little  troop  of  patriots  who  found  refuge  in  the 
awamps  around. 

Scipio  well  uoderstood  the  importtoee  of  his  trust,  and 
needed  no  long  exhortation  from  his  mistress  on  the  subject. 
After  hearing  her  patiently  lor  a  while,  he  at  length,  with 
some  resti£Pness,  interrupted  her  in  the  midst  of  her  exhor- 
tations t-»«- 

"  Da's  Inoughi  missis,  I  yerry  you  berry  well ;  you  no  *casioil 
say  no'  mo'  'bout  it  .£nty  I  know.deiA^toiy  ?  £f  he  grt  any 
ting  out  of  Scip,  he  do  more  dan  he  ladder  and  granAtdder  eb^ 
ber  'speck  for  do.  He's  a  mean  nigger,  Miss  Janet,  can't  trow 
/  dus*  in  the  eye  of  dedi  poor  bnokrah,  for  it's  only  dem  poor 
buckrah  dat  ebber  tu'n  tory.  Let  «m  catch  Scip  bn'nlng  day- 
light. Enty  my  eye  open  t  da's  nough.  I  hab  for  pass  de 
sentry,  I  know  dat,  da's  one  Ung,  en^,  I  hab  to  do  foss  f 

''  Yes,  that  is  first  to  be  doue»  Bctpio,  and  yen  know  how 
close,  thajyrAie.  lull  iarouad  ua.  Ikaownot  how  you  Will 'sue* 
ceod." 

"  Nebber  you  mind.  Miss  Jennet ;  I  know  dem  sentry ;  whay 
he  guioe  ^t, gumption  for  double  up  Scip  in  he  turn  and  fore- 
finger, I  wonder  }     Da'  tory  ain't  born  yet  for  sich  ting,  and  1 
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^i]|H  fr«id  'em.    WeU'  speok  I  gone  throngli  dem  sentry,  I 
CAicb  iUe  eleanwoods,  end  I  ean  kigh  out,  wha'  den  1" 

*'  Wbyr  then  yon  muit  look  out  For  Mr.  Witherspoon." 

''Itawer  WAdderspoon,  why  you  no  call  vm  Tmnbrerevir, 
like  odder  people  I  WeUi  I  hab*  look  for  om ;  'epoie  I  no  £';»' 
'em^wha'denr*  . 

**  Ton  BQfli.look  oat*  then,  for  some  other  ef  Marion's  men , 
and  this,  Soipio,  ie  the  diffienlty." 

.    '*  Wha'  ipake  him  difficulty  more  dan  tadden  I  wonder?" 
responded  the  confident  negvo. 

*'  Beeanse,  Seipio,  if  the  passwords  get  into  the  possession  of 
any  of  the  British  or  tones — if  you  happen  to  mistake  and — " 

"  Gk>r-a'mighty,  Miss  Jennet,  you  only  now  for  mak'  'quaint- 
an'  wid  Scipiot  You  tink  I  fool — blind  like  ground-mole, 
and  rooting  'long  in  de  ploughed  ground  widout  looking  wed- 
der  I  guine  straight  or  crooked  ?  You  'spose  I  don't  know  / 
tory  from  gempleman  1  I  hab  sign  and  mark  for  know  'em, 
jist  de  same  as  I  know  Mass  Ernest  brand  on  he  cattle  from 
old  maussa's." 

''  Well,  Scipio,  I  trust  in  your  knowledge  and  your  love  for 
me." 

''Da's  a  n^issis — da's  a  trute,  missis,  wha'  I  say — I  'speck 
if  ebberybody  bin  Inb  you  like  Scip  and  Mass  Mellichampe, 
you  git  more  lub  in  dis  life  dan  you  can  ebber  carry  wid  you 
to  Heabben.  Me  keep  you  down  from  Heabben — da's  a 
Ood's  trute,  mibsis-  -so  much  lub  as  you  git  on  dis  airt'.  But 
dis  b  all  noting  b'lt  talk  and  cabbage.  You  mus'  hab  meat 
and  sarbice — I  know  dat  I  guine — I  ready  whenebber  you 
tell  me ;  but  s'pose,  when  I  gone,  old  maussa  call  for  me.  He 
will  call  for  me,  I  know  dat ;  he  can't  do  widout  me ;  and  he 
bery  hex  if  you  no  talk  to  um  and  tell  um  Scip  gone  upon 
transactions  and  degagements,  young  missis." 

**  Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  Bcip ;  I  will  speak  to  my  father 
when  you  are  going ;  but  it  is  not  time  for  you  to  go  yet ; 
something  more  is  to  be  done,  and  we  must  wait  until  night 
1>efore  yon  can  set  forth." 

''Berry  well;  whenebber  you  say  de  word,  missis,  Scip 
rwidy." 
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The  faithftil  negro  took  readily  the  instmctioiis  glv«n  him 
in  their  fullest  ncope.  He  eomprehended,  so  Ibr  «e  it  waa 
t*;  ought  advisable  to  titiat  him  with  the  toheoie,  the  tiatore  of 
the  proposed  adTentore.  He  was  Ibllj  informed  on  all  the 
part  he  himself  was. required  to  play,  and  was  prepared  to 
communicate  freely  to  the  woodman.  Advising  and  imploring 
to  the  laatf  the  maidon  diamissed  htm  from  her  ptesenee  to  put 
himself  in  readiness  for  his  nocturnal  journey,  with  a  spirit  fall 
of  tremhlingf  and  many  an  inaudible  hot  fervent  prayer,  firom 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  to  Heaven. 
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B§A>nAr,  at  we  h«M  Men>  had  proeeedad^  aftar  leaYing  the 
tory  eaptaia*  apan  his  old  mUsion  as  the  avengilr  of  blood. 
Nigkt  idftar  nighty  day  after  day,  he  had  |^ne  apon  the  track, 
of  his  eaemj^  and,  as  yet,  Without  soeeesa.  Bat  Ihia  did  not 
leMen  hia.aetmij  aodhope.;  and  we.  find  hiin.agaia#:wiibiiA 
dimioiahed  indoitrj,  ^reading  the  old  tbieket  which  Ieid4o  the 
fMnnp  of  Mariea.  Let  ne  alao  |Hroeeed  in  the  same  dtreetlon» 
and  peaetrate  thegloony  ewaaapand  dense  woodland  reaeas* 
wkieh  sheltered  the  little  army  of  the  lurking  j^artisea.  Th^ 
pomp  and  cirenmstanee  of  war-r-the  martial  maait*-*-tbe  gor-< 
geons  unifonn-^^the  bright  armor  of  a  systemiatic  arrey*  of 
military  power,  were  there  almost  entirely  wanting.  Thtf 
moyements  of  tkft^paitisan  ware  eonducted  withoat  ^baat  «if i 
dnim  or  biky  'of  tnimpet.  In  the  silent  goings  on  of  thai  nigjife 
hie  movements  were  effseted.  My  steniona  shadows  pnaed  .the 
woods  amid  kindfad  shadows ;  and,  like  so  many  gboftta  Iros^ 
ing  forth  fipom  nnhaUowed  graves,  the  men  of  IfarioB;  sallied 
out  in  the  lour^of  intensesi  gloom,  for  tbd  terror  of  thaliimAiny- 
armed  tyrant  who  was  overshadowing  the  land  with  hiaJcjfions 

Never  WAs<a  waiiaNl  so  completely  one  6f  aVt  and  rilrateigem 
as  that  wfaichr  MaHea  carried  en»  Qi^iok.ii^*the!  pevceptioii  of. 
all  natural  advantages  which  hia  native> country  presented  AH! 
inch  a  welfare,  lie  was  not  less  prompt  in  ahraUiag  bii|ifli»lf  ofr 
their  ase  and  application.  Hardy,  and. able  to  endvve  .eVcry. 
privation  and  all  fatigue,  he  taught  his  men.  to  dwell  ilk  reg¥>tie 
where  the  eltisen  must  have  perished,  and  to  mote  wijtbi  an 
alacrity  which  the. slower  tactics  of  European  wavfere  epnl^ 
never  have  conceived  of.    In  hia  camp  the  meu  soon,  leataei], 
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to  convert  their  very  necessities  into  sources  of  knowledge  and 
of  independence.  The  hitter  of  the  acorn  soon  ceased  to  offend 
their  appetites  and  tastes.  The  difficulties  of  their  progress 
through  hushes  and  briers  soon  taught  them  a  hardiness  and 
capacity  to  endure,  which  led  them,  after  no  long  period  of 
initiation,  to  delight  in  all  the  necessities  of  their  situation, 
and  to  rejoice  at  t)i^is|i^e9(  wbisp^iw^ich,  at  midnight, 
aroused  them  from  their  slumbers  under  the  green- wood  tree, 
to  sallj  forth  by  moonlight  ^td«U  upoivAfae  new-forming  camp 
of  the  marauding  tory  or  unsuspecting  Briton. 

tl  was  th^  moHiing  of  'tfaail  day  on  whieb-  Bkmay  bad  viftde 
his  communication  to  Barsfieild,  annoiiDciiig  tbe««coeptiuice  ^byi 
Janet  Berkeley  of  his  idkfr  to- aid  in  tb^  escape  of  iCeiliehaflipeir 
The  camp  of  the  "  Bwnmp4oiL''  Iky  in  :the  etillest  repoie.  Tlie 
spiftcious'  amphitheatre '«^a8  filled  up  widii  the  forms  of ^elUMbMEw. 
ing  men.  The  saddle  bf  the  trooper 'Ibmiecl.  a  rpiUo^,  com 
yentent'for  trajisfcfr  to  the  'hack  of  the  uoUle  steed  'diat  stood 
fiuitened  in  the  shelter  of  another  tree  close  hehfaid  him,  ibe 
bridle  b«ing  above  hhn  in  the  bTancbes;  The  watchfill  0eiili* 
nel  paced  his  round  slowly  ota  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  loo^in^ 
silendy  and  thoughtful  in  the  deep  tmkUd  waten  of  the  river. 
No  word»  no  whisper;  broke  the  general' stillncse-^ and  the 
moments  were*  «peedi»g  fast  on  their  pragrets  ttrhieb  »obmild 
usher  in  tbe  dawn.  At  length  Uie  btillm^ia  waH.  btokenh  The 
tramp  of  $  steed  beat  heavily  upon  dra^  miry  oose  which  ^r^ 
died  tbeiislandj  and>  soon  following^  tbeeltee  ckSallenge  of  the 
sentry  arrested  Uie  progress  of  tbe  aippvoaofaing  koteeaaa. 

.<«  Whio  goee  there?"  was  the  prompt  denuind*  .  The  answer 
waa-gpn^i>  •* •  ..  I  ■   i 

<^ J)tir<4ieeter  1'^  The  soout  ei^tered  4be.  lines  and  proeeeted 
on  foot  to'tbn  litl]eiel«mp»f  tsees  which  hftdnbfee*  devoted:  ta 
KArion.  Tbp  iiew^M>mer  made  hut  little  iMaae>  yt^notn^ 
tomed  to  coBtimHil  alanps^  aed  sleepingtasnii  watithei.biilaiii 
of  (Marion's  meurwith  an  ear  eve»  opeuand  oii|S  foolkalway#  in 
stifrap^tbe  sound  was  quite  sufficient  to  .raise :  many  a;  bead 
^ra  ittf  pillow,  and  to  persuade  many  an  eye  to  istsainithconf  b 
tbe  gtoem  and  shadow  of  all  objects  around,  to  catch'  a  gUknptfe 
of  tbe  persour  and,  if  possible,  gdess  the  objeet  o£  his  visile 


BttBei  and;  tkere  a  whisper  of  inquiiy  Availed  him  tM.  ha  p«8»ed^ 
along;  and,  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  but  8till  thoiightfiilof  { 
CUB  badiag  topic  of  mo0|  inlet^at  wUh  .hin^one'  well^rlpapwn 
voice  grarobled  forth  an  inqnixy  after  the  pronakui-wagQiii^i 
anidfny^led  hiiAself  tode«p:agj»iara8  he  received  no  xopl^. 
A  fen  hidf-hiclQr,.p#rhafi^  h^  ell^peed  before  the  yisitereaiiie' 
forth  from  the  presence  of  Marion  tothe'ispotof  general  ei^ 
campinent  Thieiiee  he  proceeded  to  a;  tree  that/Stoodf  by 
iteelf  en  the  verge  of  the  islatidy  where  he  found  a.giroiup  of 
three,  peraens  haddled  up  together,  and  still  -enga|pe4'  ioia 
slumber  which  seemed  tUeut  enough  with  all,  tJiough  scarcely  t 
very  deep  or  perfect  with  any.  One  -of  the  ihree  started  up. 
as  the  person  approached,  and'  hastily  d^inanded  ihe  name  of 
the  intruder.  The  roice  of  the  inquirer  was  that  of  Thamb- 
aerew,  and  hb  gigantic  frams^  wi^s  so<m  optifted'  as  tberespopd-, 
ent  announced  himself  as  Humphries.  .  . 
.  *<Oomie  with  me«  Witherapoon— *I  want  you,^  said/ the 
treoper. 

"  Wait  a  bit«  tiU  I  pall  up  my  suspenders^  and  find  my  frogr; 
sticker,  which  has  aomehow  tiunbted  out  of  the  belt,''  was  the 
reply. 

A  fcfw  moments  suficed  to  enable  him  to  eflfect  bo^h  objects* 
audi  the  two  emerged. from  tlie  sheltm  of  the  tree  togetherj 
I>agr:was  dawning  as.  they  gained  the  skirts  of  the  islapdl 
where  Hnmphries  had  favleQed  his  home,  ao^  where  theyi 
Were,  in  great  part»  free  frqm  thetobeerva^ioniof  their  comra^eSfr 
who  were  now  starting  up  from,. their  slumbensrou  eyery  side^ 
Wbea  they  had  reached  this  powt^Hiasphries,  without  further, 
preliminary » ui^fplded  hia  bnaiaesA  to  his  companion*        :        . 

**  Thumby  — *old  fellow:— »*I'm  faiMitedf  aqd  need  ympr  bflp-'* 

"Hnntedt  how— -by  wbom?''     , 

''By  a  sooundrel  thpt  seelismy  Ufa— a  fellow  from  .Por«« 
ebeater,  named  Blooay." 

^^Blonay-r-Bloni|y-**I  ueveriheard.that  name  before/' ... 

"Gkggl^  then}  tbi^t's  the  nickname  he.  gpes  by. ,  Toi^'y/% 
beard  John  Davis  spieak  of  him.  I  happened  to  ride  iqver.J^ 
eld  mother  tha  time  of  that  brush  at  Dorchester,  when  .]l(iyg|; 
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9it)glMoA'  g^  Colonel  W%k6ii  out  of  ibe^it,  midilie^boflAi 
hfantin^  loo  ever  rinee."  * 

'"'The  4 — ^1!  Bui  how  t€kM  he  ihid  700  OQtl  how  eonld 
he  traekyott  0Of' 

*' That's  the  wonder;  hal  the  fellow's  got  Indian  hlood  m- 
him,  and  there^s  no  telling  ^here  he  een't  g<^.  'He'»i«B  keen 
n^on  tnUI  IM  i  bloodfaonnd:"* 

" Hare  yon  seen  him  ? '  How  do  yon  know  he^B  on' trail?" 

''I  haven't  seen  himt  Mot  I  knWhe's  been-  alMr  nei  fcr 
some  time.^  And  Knniphries  then  "renrihded  tbeinqntrer  of 
the  pnmnit  of  Blonay  from  the  very  skirts  of  the  ea»p,  when, 
to  save  himself,  the  half-hreed  dew  his  own  A^gi  which  h»d 
l^d  to  his  deteetionv  mkd  $0  nearly  to  his  eaptaie. 

**Aild  why  do  yon  think  thai  he's  still  after  y^ul  Don't 
yM' think  the  ran  thytt  yon  ^e^' him  then  has  pretty  nigh 
cured  him  of  his  hnnt  7" 

"«'No,  no !  The  stouiidrel  wffl  never  give  np  'fhfe  hmnt  till 
he  can  see  my  blood,  or  I  draw  bis.  There's  no  helpfsv  it; 
he  will  hunt  me  nntil  I  set'  sserionsly  to^  hniJt  'him.**  ' 

"And  yon  have  beai^oif  him  lately,  BiUI'"     •     «       .       : 

"Ay — •  heard  of  him' — felt  bim !  Look  here." 
'  And  as' he  spoke,  lifting  the  cap  fVom  his  h«adrh«  eh^ifed 
his  comrade  the  i^pOt  through  whicdi  the'paHMgte  of  the  bullet 
was  visible  enotfgh.  Then,  putting  aside  the  hair  fi'om  h» 
foirehead,  he  placed  th«  finger  of  WHbei^poon  apon^the  skiA' 
adong  Which  tbe  ball  had  made'tts  iray.  *  Thirfllkfn  iras  rased 
and  irritated  into  a  whelk,  suCh'  tk  a  serine  dtrOke  of  a  wMp 
might  occasion  upon  the  Ahi:  An  eighth  of  «n  iodh'  lower, 
and  the  lead  wotdd  have  gone  thronghiftie  %r«)ni  •  /    > 

^By  the  et«mal' scratch  1^'  e'lJdsitifed'WitherBpoon;  ias  he 
felt  and  saw  the  singular  effect  WtM^  tb^'Bfa'(it'4a<i  prodWc^d, 
«^that,  I  may  skiy,was  a  most  tickliA  sort  of  btronbleJ  It 
was  mighty  close  scraping,  Bill ;  and  tti6  Mlbw^secMftS  *0"hav^ 
been  k'  gOod'  tAmim  'when  he  pnlfedr  Uiikt^  iCrA'  JGfod's 
ikiarisy^hetook  you- to 'have  more -hea8>  high 'up  theft  o'^One 
ild^.'  HAd  he  put'itiher^  now,  to  the  right '#^  ^to  th^  left;'I> 
don'j^cai^  which,  and  not  so'iitiibedflkety'  Mtd^  AMU>il»IMBly  kiift 
Vi  the  centre,  he  would  have  mollified  your  fixings  in  mighty 
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fbort  order,  mnd  the  way  jMi^d  bav«  ttimbM  ^ver  wotild  be' a 
warning  to  tall  mto  like  iii70^f/'       •        • 

HmnidlirieB  winced  a(i  nmeh  ftiott  ilie  ttfiamAA  of  WiOier- 
epooD  a»  tinAer  -the  iieavy  preMinre  of  big  finger,  wbitsb  rambled 
over  tbe  wounded  spot  i)pon  bis  bead  witii  \he  proverbial 
raUansvesB  of  a  regular  ann7-safg>eon'a 

"  'Tis  just  as  yon  say,  Tbnmby,"  replied  tbe  otber,  witb 
■inek  good-bnmor^— *' a  ibigbty  elose  Sdrape.  and  ticklisbly 
nigb.  Bat  a  miss  is  good  as  a  m^le;  *ahd  tbongb  tbis  sbot 
ean't be  considered  amiss  exactly,  yet,  a^  no  barm's  done;  it 
may  Tery  wdll  be  oomn^ted  socb.  Tbe  matter  now  is,  bow  to 
prevent  anotborebanoe,  and  Alio  qoestion-  leads  to  a  difficulty. 
How  did  the  fellow  come  to  take  traek  upon  me  so  keenly 
from  tbe  jump  1  and  bow  bas  be  contrived  to  keep  on  it  so 
Inily  until  now  I  These  are  questionsf  tbat  aint  do  easy  to 
answer,  and  we'  must  find  oat  tbeir  answer  bctfor^  we  can  fall 
oii  aayway  to  circutnTent  the  vanriint.  I  tbougbt  at  first 
tbat  be  might  baye  got  'iafonilation  from  ^onie  of  Barsfield's 
tories;  but  since  we've  been" it  the  sivanip  they  can't  take 
track  upon  us,  and  only  be  bas  donefit;  for  tbe  general  now 
knows ^at  it  was  tbis  sanie  skunk  tbat  sbowad  tbe  back*  track 
of  tbe  swamp  to  Tarleton,  and  tbat  be  most  certainly  found 
out  only  by  followitig  aft^rme.  I've  been'  thinking '  over  all 
these  matters  for  a  spell  now  of  more  than  ten  days,  and  1  can 
make  little  or  nothin^^  out  of  it;  and  to  say  truth,  Thumby, 
itii  no  little  trouble  to  a  than  to  know  >thefe's  a  hound  always 
livnting  after  hini^  go  where  he  will,  in  Bwampor  in  thicket, 
on  the  high-road  and  everywhere— that  never  goes  aside  «-* 
tbirstitag  aitet  bis  Uotodi  and  trying  all  sort  of  contrivances  to 
git  at  it" 

^It*^  mighty  ugly,  sir,  tbafs  elear,"  said  bis  companion, 
musing. 

"  Yet,  this  trouble  I've  knoWn  ever  since  we  chased  tbe 
fellow  along  the  balfck'  trick*,  #1)^n  be  cui  ttie'thi'oat  o^  hie 
•dog,  wbieii  odly  an  Indhi.n  would  do,  to  put  us  off  his  own 
trail." 

** It's  ah  ugly  business,  that's  a  truth,  Humphries;  for,  not 
to  know  where  one's  enemy  is,  is  to  look  for  a  bullet  out  of 
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evety  bosh.  It  em^i  be  that  some  of  ov  nan  hsve  beta  pkij 
ing  double,  and  bave  let  tbiB  fellow  on  trade  t" 

^'No»  there^fl  ao  reasoa  to  tbank  it,  fbr  none  of  tbem  liaTe 
been  alwaya  able  to  find  me  wben  tiiey  wanted  to,  and  w« 
know  where  to  look  fbr  them  always." 

"  It's  mighty  strange  and  hard— and  what  ace  yen  to  do, 

Biur 

''Ton  must  tell  me— I  know  not  what  to  do,"  was  the  de- 
sponding answer :  "  I've  no  ehaace  for  my  life  at  this  rate,  Ibr, 
soon  or  late,  the  fellow  must  git  his  shot  He'll  never  give  i^ 
hunting  me  till  he  does.  It's  the  nature  of  the  beast,  and 
there's  no  hope  for  me  nntil  I  ean  put  upon  his  trail,  aad 
hunt  him  just  as  he  hunts  me.  The  best  scoot  will  then  win 
the  game  and  dear  the  stakes." 

''  It's  mighty  sartin,  Bill,  that  he's  got  some  string  on  jrcn 
in  partic'lar :  you've  kept  too  much  on  the  same  traek." 

"No — from  the  moment  I. found  that  the  fellow  was.  after 
me  in  the  swamp,  I've  been  cbimging  eveiy  day."    . 

"And  still  he  kecfps  after  yput" 

"  His  bullet  tells  that" 

"It's  mighty  strange.  Have  you  had  yonr  nag's  hoofii 
trimmed  lately^" 

"  No,  they  don't  need  it— they're  shod." 

••Shod!" 

"  Yes,  in  the  forefeet" 

"  Well,  now,  it's  mighty  foolish  to  shoe  a  horse  that's  got  to 
travel  only  in  swamp  and  sand  ;  but  I'd  like  to  look  at  them 
shoes." 

"  Come,  ihen."  As  they  walkedi  they  eonvessed  foither  en 
the  same  subject. 

"  Where  was  them  shoes  put  on  1"  inquired  'Ehombserew. 

**  In  Dorchester,  about  three  months  ago." 

'^And  where  was  this  Ingen. fellow  thent" 

**  I  don't.  kn9w ;  somewhere  about,  I '  reokon." 

"  Show  me  the  critter:  I'm  dub'ous  all  the  mischief  lies  in 
them  shoes." 

And,  following  Humphries,  Thumbscrew  went  forward  to 
the  spot  where  the  horse  was  tethered. 
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:"liead  him  ofi^  itiH^-^Uieref  over  that  soft  track ^itt  a  few 
paces.    That'll  div" 

The  busy  eye  of  Withenpomi  eooii  caught  the  little  ridges 
left  by  the  crack  in  ihe  shoe,  which  had  so  well  conducted  the 
piirsail  of  Bkmay. 

**.  I  guessed  as  much,  KU,  and  the  mnrder's  oat»  you've  given 
the  fellow  a  sign,  aad  he's  kept  trail  like  a-  turkey.  Look  bere, 
and  here,  and  here,  a  better  nuurk  would  not  be  wanted  by  a 
blind  man,  since  his  own  finger  could  feel  it,  even  if  his  eyes 
couldn't  seCk    There  it  is,  and  what  more  do  you  want  t" 

Humphries  was  satisfied,  no  less  than  his  companion^  They 
had  indeed  discovered  the  true  guide  of  Blonay  in  his  suocess- 
fnl' pursuit,  80  far,  of  his  destined  victim.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  distinct  than  the  impression  left  upon  tbe  sand, 
an  impression  not  only  remarkabl(9  as;  it  was  so  unusual,  but 
remarkable  as  it  oecuned  upon  a  small  8hoe#  and  seemed  ihten- 
tienally  made  to  divide  it,ihe  fissure  fonaing  the  ridge  making 
a  line  as  dearly  distinct. .  upou  Ihe  shoe,>  as .  that  made,  by  •  the 
shoe  itself  in  its  entire  outline  upon  the  pliable  sand. 

"Well,"  said  Tbnmbeerew,  after  they  bad  surveyed  it  for 
several  minutesr  *' and  what  are  you  going  to  do  n6wf' 

'<  That's  what  I'm  thinking  of,  Thumby,  and  it's  no  easy 
matter  yet  to  determine  upon." 

**  How !  why,  what  have  you  to  do  now  but  to  ptnll  off  the 
shoe,  and  throw  the  fellow  ^m  your  haunches,  which  yea 
must  do  the  moment  you  take  him  off.  his  track." 

"  No,  no,"  coolly  responded  the  other,  **  that.will  be  making 
bad  worse,  Tbumby,  since  to  throw  him  off  one  track  will  be 
only  to  make  faim  hunt  out  for  another,  which  we  may  not  so 
readily  discover.  A  fellow  that  really  hungers  after  your 
blood,  as  this  fellow  does  after  mine,  ain't  so  easily  to  be 
thrown  off  as  you  think.  To  throw  off  this  scent  would  be 
only  to  gain  a  little  time,  and  botch  up  the  business  thsft  we 
had  better  mend^*  The  shoos  must  stay.  Y>nr  old  'fellow ; '  ansU 
as  we've  found  out  that  they  are  guides  which  he  follows* 
why,  what  hinders  that  we  should  make  use  of  them  to  trap 

himr 

**  How  ?"  said  Witherspoon,  curiously. 
Ih 
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**  £as7  enough,  Thamby,  if  I've  got  a  friend  in  the  world 
who's  willing  to  risk  a  little  trouble*  and  perhape  a  acufle,  to 
help  kne  ovA  of  the  hoand^^e  teeth.*^^  .•  • 

**  Gimihi  I  BflltHnmphiiies*  yon.  dom't  ineaa  to  say  that  yum 
ain't  been  my  friend,  and  that  I  ain't  jours  t  Say  the  wordl« 
eld  fellow,  andikew  yoni!  batsdv  and'  if  I  ain't  yoor  pntner  in 
the  worst  game  of  old-pledge  you  eret  played,  with  all  trmnpe 
agin  you,  and  a  hard  log  to  .set  onv^nd  a  bad.ire-light^te  plaj 
by,  then  don't  speak  of  me. ever  again  when  your  talk  happens 
to  run  on  Ohriatian  people.  Say  the  word/ old  fellow,  and  Fm 
ready  to  help  you.    How  is  it  to  be  dom  ?  what  an- 1  todo  V* 

**  Take  my  traok  also,  follow  the  shoe,  but  take  care  to  give 
me  a  good  starts'  I. will  ride  on  the  very  route  where  I  got  the 
bullet." 

*<  What!  to  get  another  If' 

**  No.  I  will  ride  in  company,  and  Blonay  is  quite  too  can- 
ning to  risk  a  shot,  with  thB  «haiiee  of  having  his  own  head 
hammered  the  next  minute  by  my'^mpankm^  eveniif  he  turn* 
bles  me."  ♦;  • 

^'  I  see  1  I  see  I  He  will  be  on  your  track,  atbd  wiB  Mlow 
you,  as  he  has  done  before,  in  hope  to  get  another  chance. 
That's  it,  eh? 

*'  Yes,  he  will  not  be  easily  satisfied.-  Nothing  bnt  his  blood 
er  mine  will  satisfy  any  such  varmint  as  this  balf'-breedl  who 
takes  after  the  savages,  from  whom  he  comto  half  way.  Hb 
will  be  on  the  old  ground  which-  he^si  txa veiled,  so  iong,  and 
diat  I've  travelled  ;  and  he  will  keep  ^ose  about  ine,  day  by 
day,  and  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year*  until  iie  gets 
his  chance  for  a  sure  shot,  and  then  tlve  game's  up,  and'  he'll 
not  rest  quietly  before*  I  know  it's  dier.  nature  of  the  beast, 
and  so  I'm  sure  of  my  plan. if  yon  only  follow  it  up  as  I  show 
you,  and  as  I  know  you're  able  to  do  ear^  enoughs" 

**  I'm  ready,  by  gum,  Bill.  Yon  shan't  want  a  tme  heart 
aad^a  stiff  !ha»d  in  the.  pli^  on  your  nde^,  solongw^Thuiiibh 
screw  can  help  a  friend  and  hurt  an  enemy.  I'm  ritody-^say 
the  word*--*- the  when  and  the  how«*«and  beta's  youf  man/' 

**  Thank'ee,  Thumby,  I  knew  I  shouldn't  have  to  ax  twice 
and  so  now  listen  to  me."  '  i   •  i !  ' 
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.  "  Crack  awAy." 

Vlaet  off  iatwo  honra  for  the  skirto  ot'Bars^eUfscamf^ 
where  I'm  to  put  a  few  owls  who  Bkall  roo«t  ;«boTift!lMiii..  After 
tbet  I  M^e  ^hebftok  track  into'  ihe  swamp,  and  Jebn  Davis 
end  yonng.  liaoioe  will  keep  along  wjtk  ma.  il  ipvetty  moch 
guess  thftt  tlus  leUow  Bloni^  wilLnoi^  let  h«df  aa  Jiom*;go  bgr« 
after  I've  passed  him,  hefore  he  gels  npon  tt*»il -somewbere  or 
otlieir>  anc^fiistelis  hims^  up^in  aome.bl»kior.hiiiqimo<^,  wait- 
i^ga  c^pee  ^  rm  whe»  he  finds  I'm  going  biick.  >  If  my  csl- 
cu]atio^i^.the:  r^ht/M»e,  thenf  all  yoaVe  gel  t^  do:i»to  take 
thtOXi^kil.j^l^r^fqi^,  l^eping'a  close  look*eut  iright  and  left,  for 
the  fresh  track  of  an  Indm  pony.  If  yoiy  see  that  li^Ie  hul* 
let  foot  of  a  swamp-tacky  freshly  put  down  in  the  swamp  or 
sand  after  mine,  be  sure  the  skunk's  started." 

"  I  see,  I  see/' 

*'  Well,  when  you've  once  got  his  track,  we  have  him.  If 
he  finds  he's  got  some  one  on  his  skirts,  he'll  go  aside,  and 
you'll  lose  his  trail,  to  be  sure ;  but  you'll  know  then  he's  either 
on  one  side  or  'toder  in  the  woods  about  you ;  and  all  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  ride  ahead  a  bit  and  go  into  the  bush  too." 

"  Good,  by  gimini  I" 

"  What  then  1  Soon  as  he  finds  all  things  quiet,  he'll  comi 
out  of  the  bush  and  take  up  my  trail  a3  he  did  before ;  and,  if 
you  git  a  good  place  to  hide  in,  so  as  to  be  concealed  and  yel 
to  watch  the  road,  you  can't  help  seeing  when  he  goes  ahead.' 
.  ''  That's  true ;  but  suppose  he  goes  into  the  bush  again,  wha^ 
must  I  do  then  ^" 

"Just  what  you've  done  before,  the  very  thing,  until  he  geu 
to  the  bayou  that  opens  the  door  to  the  swamp.  If  you  can 
track  him  that  far,  you  can  track  him  farther ;  for  when  he 
once  gets  there  hell  be  sure  to  go  into  hiding  in  some  comer 
or  other  where  be  knows  I  must  pass,  waiting  the  chance  to 
crack  at  me  again." 

**  Yes,  yes  !  And  I'm  to  try  and  find  out  his  hollow  1  I  see, 
I  see.  It  ain't  so  hard,  after  all,  for  I'm  a  very  bear  in  the 
swamp,  and  can  go  through  a  cane-brake  with  the  best  of  them. 
We  shall  have  the  skunk.  Bill,  there's  no  two  ways  about  it 
If  he  can  keep  the  track  of  a  horseshoe  through  mud  and 
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mire  for  a  month,  hmiting  an  enemy,  'twont  be  very  hard  for 
me  to  keep  it'  too,  helping  a  friend :  and  thon^,  between 
na,  fitU-^rm  mighty  eonfloilered  aboat  Aimeet,  and  that 
d — d  toiy  BanfieU,  and  what  to  do  to  help  the  lad  ont  of  his 
hobMee*  yet  I'm  Bot  gnine  to  let  thia  matter  stand  in  the 
way  of  yottsa.  I'll  go  neek  aad  ihonlderi  for  yon,  old  follow, 
and  heve'a  a  rongh  ist  on  it/' 

A  hearty  gripe  testified  the  readinesi  of -the  one  to  assist 
bis  friend,  and  the  warm  aduowledgments  of  the  other.  The 
two  then  proceeded  to  make  thefar  amagtoents  for  the  prose* 
ootion  of  a  sebeme  so  tmly  paitisan.  In  thu  aAur  it  womj 
be  proper  that  we  ihonld  attend  them. 
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THE   COLD   TRAIL. 

The  half-bfe^d  tikat  mornnig  had  taken  a  ^tand  upon  tbe 
foltd  Ad^  to  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed.  The  rotate 
Was  one  frequently  trodden  hj  his  enemy.  T%is  fact  Blonay 
^ad  ascei^taineld  hi'  an  «atly  period  in'  his  {>urBuit,  and  here,  day 
after  day,  had  he ' watdhed  with  a  degre/^e  of  patient  quietude 
only  to  be  comprehended  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiar  blood 
which 'was  hi  him.  ilie  instincts  of  the  Indian  character  were 
his  kistincts.  Hardify  to  emdure,  stiibbomly  to  tesfi^t,  perse- 
▼eringly  to  proseciit()  his  purpose— *th At  purpose  being  a  re- 
venge of  wrong  and  indigkiiQr— *AlI  these  seem  tb  have  been 
bom  within  him  at  'hiii  birth,  and  to  haVe  acqtilrel  JiaiCsirengilh 
eoirespoh^ftftig  with  Ihalt  bf  hiil  eontintied  ]^wth  A^id'  Accumu- 
lating  vigor.  Such  instincts  are  scarcely  to  be  controlled  even 
by  education-^ the  education  which  he  had  received  had  only 
made  them  more- active  and  tenacious.  ' 

The  half-breed  had  little  hope,  on  the  present  occAsion,  to 
tn^t  agAitt  with  hfs  enemy.  The  attempt  which  he' had  ris- 
centTymade  on  the  life  of  Humphrfes,  and  which -^  he  thought 
to  hite  entirely  fsSted,  would,  he  befieved,  have  so  alarmed 
tte  erboper  liis  to'hAVe  impelled  hini'to  se^k'Andthi^rtbtiic'or, 
at  lea»t,  have  p^bm^ted  him  to  the  pi^caotion  of  taking  com- 
panions with 'him  when  he  again  rode  forth:  It  was  with  a 
faint  hope;  therefV^re,  that  he  now  resumed  his  plAce.  On  the 
ensuing  ni^ht  he  wAs  to  effect  the  escape  of  Helliehampe,  the 
EQccessfUl  proseeiitibn  of  which  attempt  woUld,  he  doubted  not, 
result  in  raising  for  liim  a  new  enemy  in  the  person  6f  the  toiy 
eaptain. '  About  the  issue  of  this  adventure  he  had  various  mis- 
^jifhigA.  '  Hii  questioned'  the  practicability  of  soeeess,  as  be 
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knew  nothing  of  the  design  of  Mellichampe,  and  of  the  deBpateli 
which  had  been  sent  by  Scipio.  He  was  certain  that  Melli- 
ehampe  would  be  slain,  but  he  concunred  in  the  supposed  pref- 
erence which  the  youth  gave  tp  the  mode  of  dying,  in  the 
stroke  or  shot  of  sudden  combat,  rather  than  by  the  degrading 
cord.  He  was  pledged  to  serve  the  maiden,  and  to  comply 
with  her  wishes  waa  the  best  mode  M  bis  estimation. 

He  had  concealea  his  pony,  and  covered  himself  by  the  thick 
umbrage  around  him,  in  bis  old  retreat,  when  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching horses  called  for  his  attention.  With  a  feeling  of 
guitl&ed  smpxisehe  ^nw  his  enemy.  But  Ipe  wBiB  aceompanied : 
John  Davis  rode  op  one  side  of  Humphries,  and  Lance  Framp- 
ton  041  the  other — all  well  mounted,  wd  canying  their  rifles. 

V  How  easy  to  shoot  hm  now,"  thought. t|ieh|ilf-hreed — "I 
couldn't  miss  him  now — but  it's  po  use :"  and  his  rifle  lay  an- 
lifted  across  his  arm.  and  ke  suffered  the.  three  tq  pass  by  in 
safety.  To  forbear  W4«  mortifying  enough.  Thep^artyrodeby 
within  twquty  yardf>  seemingly  ixk  the  greatest  glee,  laughing 
^Bd  talkipg.  A  less  cool_and  wary  (^nemy  than  Blonay,  bav- 
ix^  a  siptlair  pursuit,  could  not.  have  forborne.  The  temptation 
.  was  fi  ^ying  pne  to.him  i  but*  when  he  looked  About  in  the  wopda 
arpmt^-  bi^  wi  saw  how  easily  they  might  be  pea^^ated  by 
the,  Burviyer9>  eyeu  if  he  shot  Humphries,  he  felt,  con vifieed 
that  the  dea|;h  of  his  encfmy  would  be  the  immediate,  signal 
(  for  his  own.  His  revenge  was  too  muc^  a.iQatter  of  calcula- 
Uon^-t99.syiftema^ic  in  all  it3  impplses^^  penpiilum  to  do 
au  act  sppamfe^tlj  disparaging  his  Indian  blfod,  and  hia  own 
.^eifire  for  life«  and  bis  habitual  cautiop.  The  cover  in  which 
he  jBftpod,  thppgh  cofupiete  enough  for  hi/i  concealment  while  it 
remained,  ]9j^uspected,  was  otherwise  no  sbeltar;  and,«ubduiBg 
his  desire,  hf  quietly  and  breat^less^  kapi  im  position,  till  kis 
^^  nojppger  distipgui^ed  the  tramp  of  tk^ir  departi^ig  hesaes. 

It  was  tken  that  the  haLf-bre^  rose  fiDon^.hia  plaee.of  shelter. 
Gliding  bapk  to  the  doeper  recess  where  his  pony  had  baen 
l^idden,  he  was  soon  mounted,  and  prepared  to  take  the  traek 
after  his.  enemy. 

*'  He's  gone  to  place  the  sentries  and  send  oa|  the  soouts. 
J^e  won't  ba^e  'em  with  him  by  the  tin^  he  gits  tp  ibe  awaisap. 
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and  I'll  take  tbe  «faort  tnick  at  the  bend  and  git  tliere  befbrc 
him.    Adrat  it»  that  I  should  hare  missed  him  as  I  did  !" 

Thns  muttering^  he  left  the  woods,  and  was  soon  pacing,  with 
die  utmost  caution,  upon  the  ro^ad  whieh  had  been  taken  bj 
bis  enemy. 

Marking  his  time  dnlj,  and  b'eedfdl  of  every  object  npon  the 
road,  oar  fiiend  Witherspoon  might  have  been  seen,  a  little 
while  after,  going  over  the  same  ground  with  no  little  solemnity. 
]3e  had  carefully  noted  the  several  tracks  made  by  the  horse 
of  Humphries^  along  with  those  of  his  companions,  and,  step 
by  stept  bad  kept  on  their  trail  uniil  he  reached  the  spot  at 
whieh,  emerging  from  the  place  of  his  concealment,  the  way- 
laying Blonay  had  aet  off  also  in  pursuit  The  observant  eye 
of  Witherspoon,  accustomed  to  note  every  sign  of  this  descrip- 
tion, soon  detected  the  track  made  by  the  hoof  of  the  animal 
which  Blonay  bestrode.  He  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  care- 
fiiUy  examined  it ;  then,  entering  the  woods  on  that  side  from 
wbioh  the  pony  had  evidently  emerged,  he  traced  out  the 
eovse  of  the  half-breed  by  the  orushed  gi*ass  and  disordered 
foliage^  until  be  fomid,  not  only  where  the  pony  had  been  kept, 
but  the  very  branch  to  which  he  had  been  tethered.  The 
branch  waa  broken  at  the*  end,  and*  the  bridle,  having  been 
passed  over  it,  by  its  friction,  had  chafed  a  Kttle  ring  around 
the  bark.  From  this  spot  be  passed  to  that  in  which  Blonay 
himself  had  been  hidden  on  the  roadside  when  Humphries  had 
ild4eB  by.  Hia  exclamation,  as  -he  made  this  discovery,  was 
natural  and  involuntary — 

*'  Giminiy  if  Bill  had  only  know'd  it,  how  he  could  have  wound 
up  the  animal!  Only  to  think-— here  he  squatted,  not  twenty 
steps  off,  and  a  single  leap  of  a  good  nag  would  ha'  put  a  hoof 
on  eacb  of  his  shoulders  1  But  it  ain't  all  a  clear*  track  for 
him  yet.  Push  is  the  word ;  and,  if  he  don't  keep  wide  awake, 
he'll  lam  more  in  the  next  two  hours  than  he'll  ever  understand 
in,  a  week  after*  Oome,  Button,  we'll  know  this  pla«e  next 
tame  in  dase  we  have  to  look  after  the  Indian  agen.** 

He  resumed  his  eom-se,  and  with  something  more  of  mpidity, 
as  he  now  discovered  that  the  game  was  fairly  afoot.  The 
tcaek  was  distinctly  defined  for  bim ;  and,  wherever  the  foot 
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of  Htunpbries'  hone  had  been  eet  down*  thei<e,  with  nnenriag 
certainty,  immediately  behind ,  waa  that  of  the  pon  j.  Excited 
by  the  prospect  of  the  encoanter  whioh  he  bow  promised  htm- 
Belfy  he  began  nnconaeiooaly  to  aoeelarate  the  raovenents  of 
his  horse,  until  he  gained  rapidly,  without  knowing  it  hioiBeifj 
npon  tho  foo.t8tepa  of  the  rider  Jbe  pomiDd. 

Bionay  had  not,  howeverr  laid  aaide  hi^  habitaal  wttrinen, 
and  the  precipitancy  of  Witherapoon  betrayed  bia  a]^roaeh 
to  the  watchful  senaea  of  the  half*breed.  He  had  himself 
gained  so  much  npon  ^u^)phries  as  to  hear  the  aoMid  of  his 
horse's  tread,  and  his  quick  ear  soon  detected  the  eorreepond- 
ing  sound  from  the  feet  of  Witherspoon'a  horse  in  the  rear. 
He  paused  instantly,  until  aasnred  that  hia  aensea  had  not  de- 
ceived  him,  and  silently  then  he  elided  into  the  buahea  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  availing  himself  of  a  deep  thicket  which 
spread  along  to  the  right.  Nor,  having  done  diis,  did  ha  panae 
in  a  single  spot  and  simply  seek  ooncealmctit  He  took  a 
backward  c<w»e.for  a  buAdred  yards. or  Jtiorcr  and  .awaited 
there  in  shelter,  watchioig  a  single  opening  upon  the  road, 
which  he  knew  most  be  darkened  by  the  ignre  of  the  ap- 
proaching person. 

Witherspoou  rode  oji,  paased  the.  designated  spot,  and  waa 
recognised  by  the  outlier^  But,  .as  it  was  not  the  policy  of 
Bionay  to  be  discovered,  now  by  any,  he  did  not  come  forth  and 
remind  our  friend  of  their  former  meeting  on  the  highway.  The 
partisan  kept  on  his  way  until  he  missed  (the  track  of  the  pony. 
There  was  that  of  Humphries  plainly  enough ;  but  that  of  the 
pony  was  no  longer  perceptibLe.  H6  checked  his  own  steed, 
and  rebuked  himself  for  bis  want  of  caution.  *  He  aaw  that  he 
must  now  change  his  game;  and,  and  without  stepping  to 
make  an  examination  which  mig^t  startle  Bionay  into  suspi- 
cion— for  he  knew  not  but  that  the  half-breed  waa  even 
then  looking  down  upon  him  from  aome  place  of  aale  eonceal- 
ment— rhe  rode  on .ashort  distance  fkcther, and:thMi  aank, like 
Bionay,  into  the  cover  of  the  very  same  woods,  thoii^  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  which  had  given  shelter  to*  the  latter. 
Here  he  diamouutedt  hid  hia  horse  in  a  recess  aoffioiently  far 
im  the  rear  topisevent  any  sounds  which  he  might  utter  ftvn 
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Tlins  addresBiiig  liis  horse,  be  tightened  the  rope  whieh 
fastened  him  to  the  tree,  and  prepared  to  continue  the  pur^it 
on  foot. 

"  I  can  walk  jist  as  fast  as  that  'ere  pony  can  trot,  at  any 
time,  and  the  skunk  that  straddles  him  is  too  cunning  to  go 
tnH  now,  I  can  outwalk  him,  I  know  ;  and,  if  he  could  hear 
Button's  big  foot,  it's  more  than  his  ears  can  do  to  he  r  mine.'* 

Thus  reasoning,  the  scout  left  his  steed,  pressed  forward 
upon  the  highway,  and,  with  rapid  strides,  pushed  for  the 
recovery  of  lost  ground. 

Blonay,  meanwhile,  had  gained  a  sight  of  the  person  be  pur- 
sued. Humphries  had  lingei^d  behind  with  this  very  object. 
As  soon  as  the  half-breed  heard  the  sounds  of  feet  above  him, 
and  BO  near  the  swamp,  he  sank  into  the  deepest  cover  and 
began  to  pt-epare  himself.  He  first  alighted  from  his  pony, 
which  he  led  aa  6ar  into  the  shelter  of  the  woods  as  seemed 
advisable.  His  own  concealment  was  more  easily  effected 
while  on  foot  than  when  mounted,  and. the  proximity  of  his 
enemy  rendered  every  precaution  necessary.  The  sudden, 
rush  of  a  fleet  steed,  like  that  bestrode  by  Humphries,  would 
have  brought  the  latter  upon  him  long  before  he  could  conceal 
himself,  if  he  happened  to  be  mounted  at  the  time.  On  foot 
he  pressed  forward  until  he  beheld  tlie  three  and  distinguished 
their  movements.  Humphries  was  in  the  rear,  Davis  au'^ 
Frampton  were  about  to  enter  the  swamp,  and,  indeed,  had 
already  done  so. 

It  was  then  that  Blonay  urged  the  pursuit  most  rapidly ; 
and,  with  i-ifle  ready  to  be  lifted  to  his  shoulder  the  moment 
the  opportunity  should  offer  for  its  use,  he  leaped  cautiously, 
in  a  circuitous  route,  from  cover  to  cover,  and  in  the  great- 
est silence,  in  order  to  secure  a  position  which  might  com- 
mand the  pond,  through  which  he  well  knew  the  partisans 
must  go  before  entering  the  swamp.  He  was  the  more  stimu- 
lated in  this  object,  as  he  thought  it  not  impi'obable  that,  as 
the  companions  of  Humphries  were  ahead  of  him,  they  might 
go  so  far  forward  as  to  thraw  the  entire  length  of  the  pond, 
Mid  the  intervening  thicket  (which,  thrusting  itself  up  from 
one  side  of  it,  and  running  far  out  into  its  centre,  almost 
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reacliing  any  ear  upon  the  road,  and,  advancbg  to  a  point 
•nffieiently  nigh  to  command  a  view  of  passing  objects,  sought 
a  place  of  concealment  and  watch  for  himself.  This  he  soon 
found,  and,  like  a  practised  scout,  he  patiently  concentrated 
all  his  faculties  upon  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and,  with 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  not  less  than  of  his  body,  prepared 
for  the  leap  which  he  might  be  required  to  take,  he  lay  croucli* 
ing  in  momentary  expectation  of  his  prey. 

Here  he.  waited  patiently,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  pursuer  go  by.     But  he  waited  in 
vain  :  the  road  remained  uudarkened  by  a  solitary  shadow  — 
his  ears   were   uuassailed   by   a  solitary   sound.      The   half- 
breed   well  knew  what  he  was   about.      Familial'  with  the 
coarse  usually  taken  by  Humphries,  he  did  not  now  cai-e  to 
tread  directly  upon  his  footsteps,  particularly  as  such  a  progress 
mvLHt  have  placed  him  upon  the  same  road  with  that  taken 
by  Uie  stranger,  whose  unlooked-for  coming  had  driven  him 
into  shelter.      It  was  enough   that  he  could  reach,  a  mile 
above,  the  nan*ow  track  which,  darting  aside  from  the  main 
road,  led  obliquely  into  the  swamp.     There  he  knew  he  should 
again  come  upon  the  track  of  Humphries,  and  with  that  hope 
he  was  satisfied.     Keeping  the  woods,  therefore,  on  the  side 
which  he  had  entered,  he  stole  along  among  the  shadows  of 
the  silent  pines  sufficiently  far  to  be  both  unseen  and  unheard 
by    those  upon  the  road ;    and   while  the  scout  lay  snugly 
watching  for  him  in  the  bush,  the  subtle  half-breed  had  gone 
ahead  of  him,  and  was  now  somewhat  in  advance,  though  still 
moving  slowly  between  him  and  Humphries.     Witherspoou 
was  soon  convinced  that  this  must  be  the  case,  and,  throwing 
aside  his  sluggishness,  he  prepared  to  resume  his  progress. 

**  The  skunk  will  doable  round  us  after  all,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  '*if  I  don't  keep  a  better  lookout  But  he  sha'n't. 
There's  only  one  way.  It  won't  do  to  go  on  sich  a  trail  ou 
the  buck  of  a  nag  that  puts  down  his  foot  like  an  elephant 
Shank's  mare  is  the  only  nag  for  this  hunt,  and  you  must  keep 
quiet  where  you  are.  Button,  till  I  get  back.  I  can  do  weU 
enough  for  a  while  without  you,  and  yon  must  be  reasonable, 
and  be  quiet,  too." 

16^ 
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tirely  concealed  its  opposite  termiuAtioii),  between  themselves 
and  the  enemy  he  puraued.  If  this  had  been  the  ease*  his 
opportunity  to  shoot  down  Humphries,  and  make  his  escape 
before  the  other  two  could  possibly  return,  would  be  complete. 

All  these  conjectures  and  calculations  were  instantaneous, 
and  the  result  of  his  natural  instinct.  The  image  of  his  suc- 
cess rose  vividly  before  him  as  he  pressed  forward  to  secure  a 
fair  shot  at  the  figure  of  which  he  momently  caught  glimpses 
througb  the  foliage;  and,  but  for  the  heedful  thought  of 
Humphries — with  whom  the  present  was  the  life  and  thought- 
absorbing  ailair-^the  opportunity  might  have  been  won  by 
the  vindictive  pursuer  who  desire^  ^^  '^^^^  partisan  was  suf- 
ficiently observant,  however,  of  all  these  chances.  He  knew 
not  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and,  indeed,  did  not  think  it; 
but  he  omitted  no  precaution,  and  clung  close  to  his  compan- 
ions. They  moved  forward  together  into  the  pond  ;  and  when 
Blonay  reached  the  edge  of  it,  they  had  emerged  through  its 
waters,  and,  gaining  the  opposite  side,  vfere  out  of  his  reach 
and  sight,  and  in  safety  fur  the  present. 
•  Blonay  was  a  patient  enemy— no  less  patient  thau  perse- 
vering. He  sank  back  into  cover,  and  prepared  to  wait,  as  he 
had  often  done  before,  for  the  return  of  his  victim. 

"He  goes  to  place  bis  scouts — he  will  come  back  alone," 
were  the  muttered  words  of  the  half-breed ;  and,  uuconscious 
that  he  himself  was  an  object  of  as  close  a  watch  as  that 
which  he  maintained  on  Humphries,  he  coolly  sought  his  place 
of  rest  behind  a  little  ^clump  of  cane  and  a  thicket  of  clofie 
brier,  which  formed  much  of  the  undergrowth  among  the 
gigantic  cj'presses  spreading  around  him,  and  formed  no  unfit- 
ting fringe  for  the  edge  of  tha  swamp. 

Meanwhile,  Witherspoon  had  not  been  idle  or  unobservant. 
He  had  pushed  forward  after  Blonay  with  pi-ecautions  similar 
to  those  which  the  latter  had  practised;  and,  with  a  speed 
accelerated  in  accordance  with  the  due  increase  of  confidcnt^o 
arising  from  the  absence  of  his  horse,  he  had  contrived  to  gain 
a  point  of  observation  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  tlie 
swamp  quite  as  soon  as  Blonay,  and  just  when  Humphries  and 
his  companions  were  about  to  pass  into  the  pond.     At  6rs< 
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he  saw  none  but  the  three  companions ;  but,  even  while  he 
gazed  upon  them  from  a  place  of  shelter  hy  the  wajside,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  became  conscious, 
though  jet  without  seeing  the  object,  of  the  approach  of  some 
one  on  the  opposite  liand.  The  three  disappeared  from  his 
sight,  and,  as  the  last  sounds  reached  his  ears  of  the  tread  of 
their  horses  as  they  plashed  through  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
creek,  he  distinctly  beheld  the  person  of  a  man  moving  hur- 
riedly along  its  margin.  In  the  next  glance  he  saw  that  it 
was  the  half-breed. 

"I  have  him — here's  at  yon!"  he  cried  to  himself,  as  he 
raised  his  rifle.  But,  before  he  could  pull  trigger,  his  Wctim 
had  disappeared. 

Vexed  and  mortified,  he  was  compelled  to  squat  down  in 
quiet  in  order  to  avoid  being  seen  ;  and,  hiding  himself  closely 
behind  a  bush,  he  waited  and  watched  for  a  second  opportu 
nity.  But  this  he  was  not  destined  to  get  so  readily.  While 
he  looked  he  saw  the  whole  line  of  canebrake,  on  the  edge  uf 
the  lagune,  slightly  agitated  and  waving  at  the  tops  as  if 
under  a  sudden  gust,  but  he  saw  no  more  of  the  person  he  puV 
sued.  In  a  little  while  he  heard  the  feet  of  the  returning 
horses  once  more  plunging  through  the  pond ;  and  again  did 
he  see  the  cane-tops  waving  suddenly  in  front  of  a  grove  of 
huge  cypresses,  and  as  suddenly  again  subsiding  into  repose. 
Witherspoon  could  see  no  more  of  the  enemy,  and,  half-bewil- 
dered, he  awaited  the  return  of  Humphnes,  to  unfold  to  him 
what  he  knew  and  how  he  had  been  disappointed. 

Blonay,  meanwhile,  though  maintaining  a  solicitous  regard 
to  his  own  concealment,  kept  a  no  less  heedful  watch  upon  the 
progress  of  his  enemy.  He  looked  out  from  his  cover  upon 
the  return  of  Humphries ;  but,  as  he  continued  to  be  still  accom 
panied  by  Davis  and  Frampton,  there  was  evidently  no  oppor 
tunity  for  prosecuting  his  purpose.  He  sank  back  in  silence 
to  his  place  of  shelter  among  the  canes  and  cypresses. 

Witherspoon  had  again  noted  the  disturbance  among  the 
cane-tops,  but  he  failed  to  see'  the  intruder.  It  was  with  no 
small  mortification  that  he  unfolded  to  Humphries,  as  he  camet 
the  unsuccessful  results  of  his  watch. 
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"  He  is  there,  somewhere  among  the  canes ;  bat,  d — n  the 
nigger,  you  might  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  as 
after  him  in  sach  a  place  as  that." 

"  Bat  we  will  look  for  him  there !"  cried  Humphries,  dash- 
ing forward  to  the  designated  region.  The  rest  followed  him 
in  several  directions,  completely  encircling  in  their  hunt  the 
supposed  place  of  Blonay's  couoealmeat. 

He  looked  upon  their  search  in  composure  and  with  scornful 
indifference;  but  he  remained  quiet  all  the  while.  They 
hunted  him  with  all  the  passion  of  hatred,  disappointment,  and 
anxiety.  They  penetrated  through  brake  and  through  bri^r; 
they  tore  aside  the  thickly-wedged  masses  of  cane-twigs  and 
saplings ;  triiversed  bog  and  water ;  pressed  through  bushes ; 
and  encircled  trees — searching  naiTowly  every  spot  and  ob- 
ject, in  the  locality  designated  by  Witherspoon,  which  might 
conceal  a  man  :  but  they  labored  in  vain.  They  did  not  find 
the  fugitive.  Tet  his  traces  everywhere  met  their  eyes.  His 
footsteps  were  plainly  perceptible  on  one  or  two  miry  banks ; 
bnt  the  whole  neighborhood  was  half-covered  with  water,  and 
the  traces  which  he  made  were  accordingly  soon  lost.  For 
more  than  an  hour  did  they  continue  the  search,  until  they 
wandered  from  the  spot  entirely.  The  quest  was  hopeless ; 
and,  vexed  at  his  disappointment,  Humphries  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  pursuit  in  the  performance  of  other  duties. 
They  had  scarcely  left  the  ground,  however,  before  Blonay 
came  forth  from  his  place  of  concealment — the  body  of  a  hol- 
low cypress,  divided  from  'the  canebrake  by  a  narrow  creek, 
in  a  portion  of  whieli  it  grew. 

"Adrat  it!  they  thought  to  catch  a  weasel  asleep,  did  theyl 
I  reckon  it  won't  do  this  time.     And  now,  I  s*pose — V 

The  words  were  interrupted,  and  the  soliloquy  discontinued. 
The  fugitive  stooped  to  the  earth  as  if  to  listen,  then  imme- 
diately hurried  back  through  the  shallow  water,  and  into  tLt 
tree  where  he  had  previously  hidden  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

UJMPUftKES    VREF.S    TUX    llALr-HRBED. 

Se  liad  barel}'  attained  lu9  place  of  slielt^i*  wliep  Hum- 
phries returned.  He  returned  alon^.  He  lia^  dM™^$ed  bis 
comrades  a9  no  longer  essential,  to  Iiis  searclu  and  bad  deter- 
mined upon  stealing  bapl^  to  tlie  neighborhood  whei-e  the  half- 
breed  had  bejeu  last  seen,  placing  himself  iu  a  position  to 
watch  him,  and  lingering  till  the  latest  possible  moment,  in  the 
hope  to  see  him  emerge.  The  thoughts  of  Humphries  were  of 
the  most  aMUOying  descriptiuu.  He  reflected  bitterly  on  the 
chances  pow  before  him,  not  only  of  his  enemy's  escape,  but 
of  his  own  cpjitinned  dangei'.  The  whqle  liibor  of  pursuit 
and  stratagem  if^as  again  to  be  taken  over ;  and  with  this  dis- 
advantage, that,  as  th^y  had  now  alarmed  the  half-breed,  who 
mus,t  have  been  consciouf  of  their  recent  pursuit  and  search,  it 
would  be  necessary  Uk  ^dctpt  sou^e  new  plau  of  action,  and 
contrive  soine  new  scheme,  joefore  they  could  po^ibly  hope  tc 
entrap  him.  In  the  meanUme,  to  what  danger  was  his  threat- 
ened victim  not  exposed,  since,  wliile  effecting  notliing  toward 
his  own  security,  the  recent  adventure  most  only  contribute  to 
the  increased  wariness  of  his  epemy. 

Full  of  these  bitter  and  distracting  thoughts,  he  took  post 
upon  a  little  hillock,  which  rose  slightly  above  the  miry  sur- 
face which  spread  all  around  him.  A  huge  cypress,  rising  up 
fr  m  a  shallow  creek,  stood  like  a  forest  monarch  directly 
before  his  eyes.  The  c^ne,  in  which  he  had  pursued  so  hope- 
less a  search,  spread  away  iu  a  winding  line  beyond  the 
creek,  and  upon  its  slightly -waving  surface  his  eyes  were  fixed 
in  intense  snrvey. 

"It  was  there  —  there  he  must  be  still,"  he  said  to  himself, 
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«8  fie  looked  upon  its  dense  hiclosure.  ''He  will  come  out 
directly,  when  lie  tliiiiks  me  quite  gone,  and  when  he  can 
hear  nothing.     I  will  wait  for  him,  though  I  wait  till  simBet." 

He  had  taken  a  place  of  watch  which  gave  him  a  fnll  view 
of  the  caiiehrnke  and  the  scattered  cypresses  before  it,  while 
his  position  was  concealed  at  the  safne  time,  by  a  cluster  of 
bushes,  from  any  one  emerging  from  the  i"egion  he  surveyed. 
Here,  squatting  low,  he  prepared  his  rifle,  having  carefriMy 
prepared  an  opening  for  it  through  the  bushes,  whence  its 
niuzssle  might  be  projected  at  a  momenf^B  warning ;  and,  with 
eyes  sharpened  by  a  feeling  of  anxiety  little  short  of  despera- 
tion, he  lay  quietlj*,  the  sgent  of  a  deadly  hate  and  a  shudder- 
ing fear,  watchful  for  that  opportunity  which  should  gratify  ^ 
the  one  passion,  and  silence  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  other. 

While  he  watched  in  quiet,  he  heard  a  slight  noise  imme- 
diately at  hand.  Something  reached  his  ears  like  the  friction 
of  bark.  His  breathings  became  suppressed  in  the  intensenesi 
of  his  anxiety.  He  felt  that  his  enemy  was  near  him,  and  hi^ 
hope  grew  into  a  gnawing  appetite,  which  made  his  whol6 
frame  tremble  in  the  nervous  desire  which  it  occasioned.  The 
noise  was  repeated  a  little  more  distinctly — distinctly  enough, 
indeed,  to  indicate  the  direction  from  which  it  came.  His 
glance  rested  upon  tlie  aged  cypress  which  stood  immediately 
before  him. 

"  Could  he  be  there  V  was  his  seTf-made  inquiry.  The  tree 
stood  in  the  water.  The  hollow  did  not  seem  large  enough 
above  the  creek  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  Imman  body.  "  Yet 
it  might  be  so."  He  regretted,  while  he  ga^ed,  that  they  had 
not  examined  it ;  and  he  regretted  this  the  more  as  he  now 
sav/  that  the  upper  edges  of  the  hollow  above  the  creek 
were  still  wet,  as  if  they  had  been  splashed  by  Uie  hurried 
passage  of  some  large  body  into  the  tree.  He  kept  quiet, 
however,  while  these  tUoughts  were  going  tlrrough  his  mind; 
and  determined  patiently  to  wait  events. 

"  He  must  come  out  at  last,"  was  his  muttered  thought,  "  if 
he  is  there,  and  I  can  wait,  I  i*eckon,  jist  as  long  as  he.'* 

Was  it  an  instinct  that  prompted  him  to  raise  his  eyes  at  this 
moment,  from  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  cypress  to  the  shaft 
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of  the  trtfe,  as  it  stretched  away  above  ?  He  did  so ;  and,  in 
die  sadden  glance  wliich  lie  gave,  the  glare  of  a  wide  and 
well-known  eye  roet  his  own,  stanng  around,  from  a  narrow 
and  natural  fissure  in  the  stupendous  cohimn  some  ten  feet 
from  its  base.  With  a  howl  of  positive  delight  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  the  drop  of  the  deadly  iustrunient  fell  upon  the 
aperture.  But,  before  he  could  spring  the  lock  or  draw  the 
trigger,  the  object  had  disappeai'ed. 

The  half-breed,  for  it  was  he,  had  sunk  dow:n  the  moment 
Humphries  met  his  eje,  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  But  ho 
was  there !     That  was  tlie  consolation  of  his  enemy. 

"  He  is  there,  I  liave  him  !''  he  cried  aloud.  No  answer 
reached  him  from  within.  Humphries  bounded  Into  the  water 
to  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  through  which  the 
slender  form  of  Blonay  had  resolutely  compressed  itself.  He 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  opening,  and  endeavored,  by  grasping 
the  legs  of  the  half-breed,  to  drag  him  down  to  the  aperture; 
but  he  failed  entirely  to  do  so.  A  bulging  excrescence  on  the 
tree,  a  knob  or  knee,  as  it  is  called,  within,  served  the  be- 
leaguered man  as  a  place  of  rest;  and  upon  this,  firmly 
planting  his  feet,  no  effort  of  his  enemy  could  possibly  dis- 
lo<1ge  him.  To  thrust  his  rifle  up  the  hollow,  and  shoot  as  he 
stood,  was  the  next  thought  of  Humphries ;  but  the  first  at- 
tempt to  do  this  convinced  him  of  the  utter  impracticability 
of  the  design.  The  opening,  though  sufficiently  large  for  the 
entrance  of  a  body  so  flexible  as  that  of  a  man,  was  yet 
too  short  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  straight^  unyielding 
shaft  of  tlie  rifle's  length,  unless  hy  burying  the  instrument 
In  the  water  to  a  depth  so  great  as  would  bring  the  lock 
much  below  it.  The  difficulty  was  a  novel  one,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  practised  woodman  was  at  fault.  What  was  he  to 
do  1  His  enemy  was  within  his  reach,  yet  beyond  his  control, 
and  might  as  well  be  a  thousand  miles  off.  To  leave  the 
tree,  to  go  in  search  of  his  companions,  or  to  procure  an  axe 
to  fell  it,  would  only  be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
egress  and  escape  of  his  victim.  This  V/'as  not  to  be  thought 
upon.  He  seized  his  knife,  and  though  assured  that  by  its 
use  he  could  do  do  more  than  annoy  the  half-breed,  situated 
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wbere  lie  was,  And  conld  by  no  possibility  inflict  a  vital  injury, 
be  yet  proceeded  to  employ  it. 

••  It  may  bring  bim  out,'*  be  muttered  to  bimself,  "  it'll  vex 
and  bring  bim  out/' 

He  tbrust  tbe  weapon  up  tbe  hollow,  and  struck  rigbt  and 
left  at  tbe  feet  and  ankles  of  tbe  inmate.  But  with  tbe  first 
gi'aze  of  tbe  weapon  upon  bis  legs  Blonay  drew  tbem  up 
contracting  bis  knees,  an  effort  wbicb  tlie  immense  size  of 
tbe  tree,  tbe  bollow  of  wbicb  migbt  bave  contained  tbree  men 
witb  ease,  readily  enabled  bim  to  make.  Hmnpbries  soon  saw 
tbe  fruitlessness  of  bis  effort  witb  tbe  knife,  and»  seemingly, 
tbe  fruitlessness  of  any  effort  wbicb  be  could  tben  make. 
In  bis  rage,  exasperated  at  tbe  vicinity  of  his  foe,  yet  of 
bis  seeming  safety,  he  shouted  aloud,  in  tbe  hope  to  bring 
back  bis  departed  companions.  A  fiendish  chuckle  sounded 
scornfully  from  witb  in  tbe  tree,  and  seemed  to  taunt  bim  with 
his  feebleness  and  fury.  He  renewed  bis  efforts,  be  struck 
idly  with  bis  knife  witbin  tbe  hollow,  until,  burying  tbe  blade 
in  one  of  tbe  projecting  knobs,  it  snapped  off  short  at  the 
handle,  and  was  of  no  more  service.  Furious  at  these  re- 
peated failures,  and  almost  exbausted  by  his  efforts,  be  poured 
fortb  cui'Kes  and  denunciations  in  tbe  utmdst  profusion  upon 
tbe  iinbeeding  and  seemingly  indifferent  balf-breed. 

*'  Gome  out  like  a  man,"  be  cried  to  bim,  in  an  idle  chal- 
lenge ;  ''  come  out  and  meet  your  enemy,  and  not,  like  a 
snake,  crawl  into  your  bollow,  and  lie  in  waiting  for  bis  heel. 
Come  out,  you  skunk,  and  you  shall  have  a  fair  fight,  and  / 
nobody  sball  come  between  us.  You  shall  have  your  distance 
jist  as  you  want  it,  and  it  shall  be  the  quickest  fire  that 
shall  make  tbe  difference  of  chances  between  us.  Gome  out,  | 
you  spawn  of  a  nigger,  and  face  me,  if  you're  a  man." 

Tbus  did  be  run  on  in  his  ineffectual  fury,  and  impotently 
challenge  an  enemy  who  was  quite  too  wary  to  give  up  tbe 
vantage-ground  which  be  possessed.  Tbe  same  fiendish 
chuckle  which  had  enraged  the  trooper  so  much  before,  again 
responded  to  bis  cballenge  from  tbe  tree,  again  stimulated 
bim  to  newer  efforts,  wbicb,  like  tbe  past,  were  unavailing. 
Tbe  half-breed    condescended  no  other  reply.     He  gave  no 
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rei!>poii8e  wLaUoever  to  tbe  denunciiiiious  of  bU  eoeni}'  { 
but,  coollj  turning  bimself  occasionallj  in  bis  spacious  sbeath, 
be  now  and  tbeti  raised  bimselC  sligbtly  upon  Lis  percb,  and 
}>]aciiig  bis  moutb  abreast  of  tbe  npper  aperture  in  tbe  tree, 
gratified  bimaelf  by  au  occasional  iubalatiou  of  tbe  fresb 
air — a  conuDodity  not  so  readilj  afforded  by  bis  limited  ac- 
commoilatioiis. 

Humpbries,  meauwbile,  almost  exbausted  by  bis  own  furj 
not  letitj  tbau  by  its  bopeless  labors,  bad  tbrowu  bimself  upon 
tbe  bank  iu  £rout  of  tbe  opening,  watcbing  it  witb  tbe  avid- 
ity of  au  eagle.  But  Blonay  gave  bim  no  second  cbance  for 
a  sbot  while  be  lay  iu  this  position.  He  watched  in  vain. 
Even  as  be  lay»  however,  a  new  plau  suggested  itself  to 
bis  mind,  aud  one  so  certain  of  its  effect,  that  be  cursed 
himbelf  for  bis  stupidity  that  did  not  suffer  bim  to  tliink  of  it 
before.  With  tbe  thought,  be  started  to  bis  feet  Detached 
masses  of.  old  decaying  trees,  the  remaius  of  many  a  forest 
of  preceding  ages,  lay  scattered  around  hi|n.  Qere  aud  there 
alightwood  kuot,  and  here  and  there  the  yet  undecayed 
branch,  tlie  tribute  of  some  still  living  pine,  to  the  passing 
hurricane,  lay  contiguously  at  band.  He  gathered  them  up 
with  impetuous  rapidity.  He  collected  a  pile  at  the  foot  of 
the  cypress,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  new  experiment. 
Selecting  irom  this  pile  oye  of  the  largest  logs,  he  thrtist  it 
tlirougli  tlie  water,  aud  into  tbe  hollow  c»f  the  tree,  seeking 
to  wedge  i%  between  the  inner  knobs  ou.  which  the  feet  of 
Blonay  were  evidently  resting.  But  the  half-breed  soon  be- 
came aware  of  the  new  design,  which  he  opposed,  as  well  as 
he  could,  with  a  desperate  effort.  He  saw,  and  was  iustantly 
conscious  of,  his  danger.  With  his  feet  he  baffled  for  a  long 
time  the  efforts  of  his  enemy,  until,  enniged  at  length,  Hum- 
phries seised  upon  a  jagged  knot  of  lightwood,  which  lie 
thrust  against  one  of  the  striving  legs  of  the  half- breed,  aud  em- 
ploying another  he^vy  knot  as  a  mallet,  he  drove  the  wedge 
forwaid  uareleutiugly  against  the  yielding  flesh,  which  was 
torn  and  lacerated  dreadfully  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  wood. 
Under  the  sudden  pain  of  the  wound,  the  feet  were  drawn 
■)f  and  the  woodman  was  suffered  to  proceed  in  bis  design 
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'llie  miseraltTe  wretch  in  the  tree,  thus  doomed  to  be  b.irled 
alive,  was  now  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  his  enemy.  His 
voice  liollowlj'  reftclied  the  ears  of  his  exnhing  captor,  as  he 
agreed  to  accept  his  terms  of  fight,  if  he  would  suffer  him 
to  come  down.  But  the  reply  of  Humphries  partook  some- 
wliat  of  the  savage  nature  of  his  victim. 

"No,  no  !  you  d  —  d  skunk,  yon  shall  die  in  your  hole,  Bke 
a  varmint  as  yon  are ;  and  the  cypress  shall  be  yoiir  eoffin, 
as  it  has  been  your  house." 

The  voice  iVithin  muttered  something  of  fight. 

"It's  too  late  for  that,**  was  the  reply.  "I  gave  you  the 
chance  once,  and  you  wonlrlnH  take  it.  It's  the  worse  for 
you,  since  you  don't  get  another.  Here  you  shall  stay,  if 
hard  chunks  and  solid  lightwood  can  keep  yon,  until  your  yel- 
low flesh  rots  away  from  your  cursed  bones !  Here  you  stay 
till  the  lightning  rips  open  your  coffin,  or  the  huri-reane  in  Sep* 
tember  tumbles  you  into  the  swamp." 

The  voice  of  Blonay  was  still  heard»  though  moi-e  and  morto 
feebly,  as  the  hard  wood  was  driven  into  the  hollow— mass 
wedging  mass — until  all  sounds  from  within,  whether  of  plead- 
ing or  defiance,  seemed  to  die  away  into  a  plaintive  murmur, 
that  came  faintly  througii  the  thickening  barrier,  and  was 
almost  unheard  by  Humphries,  as,  with  the  knotty  lever 
which  he  employed,  he  sent  the*heavy  wedges,  already  firm 
enough,  more  thoroughly  into  the  bosom  of  the  tree. 

His  labor  was  at  length  completed.  The  victim  was  fks- 
tened  up  securely,  beyond  his  own  efforts  of  escape.  He 
was  effectually  sealed  up,  and  the  seal  could  only  be  taken 
off  by  a  strong  hand  from  without.  Where,  in  that  deep  fbrest 
recess,  wild  and  tangled,  could  succor  find  him  out?  What 
hope  that  his  feeble  voice  could  reach  the  ears  'of  any  pas- 
sing mortal !  There  was  no  hope  but  In  the  mercy  of  his 
enemy,  and  of  that  the  captive  and  doomed  man  could  have 
no  hope,  even  if  he  pleaded  for  his  life — an  idea  that  never 
once  entered  into  his  mind. 

His  doom  was  written,  and  the  partisan  paused  befbre  the 
tree,  and  his  eye  tested  on  the  aperture  above.  The  body 
of  the  nnprisoned   man  was   beard    to    writhe    about  in  his 
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cell.  Humphries  stepped  back,  the  better  to  snrvey  the  uper- 
tiia^e.  In  another  moment  he  beheld  the  blear  eyes  of  his  vic- 
tim peeruig  forth  upon  him,  and,  firm  and  fearless  as  he  was, 
he  shuddered  at  their  expression.  Their  natural  ugliness  was 
enlarged  and  exaggerated  by  the  intensity  of  his  despair. 
Before,  they  had  been  but  disgusting— they  were  now  frightful 
to  the  beholder.  As  he  looked  upon  him,  the  first  feeling  of 
Humphries  was  to  lift*  his  ride  and  shoot  him ;  but,  as  the 
weapon  was  elevated,  he  saw  that  the  half*breed  no  longer 
shrank  from  the  meditated  shot.  Ou  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
now  rather  to  invoke  his  death,  as  even  a  mercy  in  that  prefer- 
able form,  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  But  his  desire  was  not 
complied  with.  •      ' 

**  No,  no.  Why  should  I  waste  the  bullet  upon  you  ?  You 
took  to  the  hollow  like  a  beast.  You  shall  die  like  one.  It's 
a  fit  death  for  one  like  you.  YouS'e  been  hunting  after  my 
blood  quite  too  long.  I  won't  spill  yours,  but  I'll  leave  it  to  dry 
up  in  your  heart,  and  you  shall  feel  it  freezing  and  drying 
up  all  the  time." 
/  He  survey0d  his  victim  as  he  spoke  with  a  malicious  joy, 
which  at  length  gi*ew  into  a  painful  sort  of  delight,  it  was  so 
intense — so  maddening — so  strange,  since  it  followed  a  tran- 
sition from  the  extremest  sense  of  appi*eciation  to  one  of  un- 
looked-for security.  His  ecstasies  at  length  broke  forth  into 
tumultuous  and  unmitigated  laughter. 

The  deportment  of  the  half-breed  was  changed.  His  fea- 
tures seemed  to  undergo  elevation,  and  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  fate,  as  he  now  beheld  it,  even  gave  dignity  to  their  ex- 
pression,. He  spoke  to  his  enemy  in  language  of  the  most  bit- 
ing aisperity.  His  sarcasm  was  coarse,  but  effective,  as  it  ac- 
corded with  his  own  nature  and  the  education  of  his  foe.  He 
taunted  him  with  cowardice,  with  every  meanness,  and  strove 
to  irritate  him  by  reproaches  of  himself  and  his  connections, 
aspersions  upon  his  mother  and  his  sister,  in  language  and  as- 
sertion, which,  among  the  vulgar,  is  almost  always  effectual  in 
irritating  to  the  last  degi'ee  of  human  violence.  Tlie  object  of 
Blonay  was  to  provoke  Humphries  to  the  use  of  the  more 
ready  weapon,  which  would  have  given  hiin  death  without  the 
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prolonged  tortnre  consequent  upon  such  a  doom  as  that  to 
which  he  was  now  destined.  But  the  partisan  readily  divined, 
his  object,  and  denied  him  the  desired  boon. 

"No,  no,  catch  old  birds  with  chafF,"  he  replied,  coolly, 
"  You  shall  die  as  you  are.  I'll  just  take  the  liberty  of  putting  a 
plug  into  that  hollow,  which  will  give  you  less  chance  to  talk  out, 
as  you  now  seem  pleased  to  do.  I'll  stop '•out  a  little  more  of 
the  sweet  air,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  better  what  I  leave  you.'- 

Thus  saying,  he  threw  together  a  few  chunks  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and,  rising  upon  them,  well  provided  with  a  wedge 
estimated  to  fit  the  aperture,  he  prepai-ed  to  drive  it  in,  and 
placed  it  at  the  opening  for  that  purpose.  The  desperate  Bio- 
nay  thrust  one  hand  through  the  crevice,  in  the  vain  hope  to 
exclude  the  wedge.  But  a  blow  from  the  lightwood  knot  with 
which  Humphries  had  provided  himself  as  a  sort  of  mallet, 
cruslied  the  extended  fingers  almost  into  a  mass,  and  the  half- 
breed  must  have  fainted  from  tbe  pain,  as  the  hand  was  in- 
stantly withdrawn  ;  and  when  the  partisan  drove  in  the  wedge, 
the  face  of  the  victim  had  sunk  below  the  opening,  and  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  His  task  completed,  he  descended  from 
his  perch,  threw  aside  the  chunks  which  had  supported  him, 
and  set  off  to  find  his  horse.  He  was  at  last  secure  from  the 
hunter  of  blood — he  had  triumphed  —  and  yet  he  could  not 
keep  down  the  fancy,  which  continually,  as  he  went,  imbodied 
the  supposed  cries  of  the  half-breed  in  little  gusts  of  wind, 
that  seemed  to  pursue  him ;  and,  when  he  emerged  from  the 
wood,  a  strange  chill  went  through  his  bones,  and  he  looked 
back  momently,  even  when  the  gigantic  cypress,  which  was 
the  sepulchre  of  his  enemy,  no  longer  reared  up  its  solemn 
spire  ill  his  sight.  It  was  no  longer  behind  him.  It  seemed 
to  move  before  him  faster  than  his  horse  ;  and  he  spniTed  the 
animal  furiously  forward,  seeking  to  pass  the  fast-travelling 
tree^  and  to  escape  the  moaning  sound  which  ever  came  after 
him  upon  the  breeze. 
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THE    SIGNAL. 


Tjik  deed  was  <lone  ;  mid  Humpliries,  fatigned  by  a  long  and 
arduous  duty  on  tlie  previous  night,  and  doubly  so  fr<»m  ilie 
exciting  circumstances  just  narrated,  burned  to  bis  place  of 
retreat  and  repose  in  tlie  swamp  covert  of  tbe  partisans.  He 
could  sleep  now.  For  a  long  period  bis  sleep  bad  been  trou- 
bled and  unsatisfactory.  His  apprebensions  were  now  quieted, 
and  sweet  must  be  tbat  first  sleep  wbicb  we  feel  to  be  secure 
from  tbe  eflTorts  off  a  long-sleepless  enemy. 

His  companions,  meanwhile,  bad  tbe  duties  of  tbe  scout  to 
execute,  and  each  bad  gone  upon  bis  several  tasks.  Wither- 
spoon,  with  whom  our  course  now  lies,  true  to  his  friend,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  tbe  woods  ihht  surrounded  the  campof  Bam- 
field.  He  maintained  a  close  watch  upon  the  premises  in  which 
Mellicbarape  lay  a  prisoner.  How  be  kilew  of  the  youth's  pre- 
dicament may  not  be  said,  but  certain  it  is  he  was  informed 
both  ns  to  the  nature  of  his  injuries  and  his  condition.  He 
had,  probably,  lurked  in  tlie  hollow,  or  listened  from  a  tree, 
while  an  incautious  Hentinel  prattled  to  bis  comrade;  or,  which 
is  not  less  probable,  be  had  gathered  his  intelligence  from  some 
outlying  negro  of  the  plantation,  whose  address  enabled  biin 
to  steal  forth  at  intervals,  in  spite  of  the  surrounding  sentinels. 

Solicitous,  to  the  last  degree,  for  the  safety  of  tbe  youth,  of 
whose  safety,  while  in  the  custody  of  Barsfield,  he  half-des- 
paired, he  availed  himself  of  his  duties  as  a  scout  to  lurk  about 
the  neighborhood,  in  the  faint  hope  to  communicate  with,  or  in 
some  other  way  to  serve,  tbe  prisoner.  Night  after  night,  for 
"*  week  before  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  come,  bad  be 
red  tbe  heart  and   strengthened  the  hope  of  Mellichamite 
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with  liifl  veil  known* wnbtle.  It  may  be  scarce  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  faithful  inferior  found  no  less  gratification  in  this 
sad  office  than  did  the  youth  to  whom  it  taught  the  qnrelaxing» 
thongh  as  yet  ineffectual,  watchfulijess  of  a  friend. 

The  dexterity  of  Witherspoon  admirably  sorted  with  his 
fidelity  and  courage.  Fearlessly  did  he  penetrate  the  nearest 
points  to  which  he  might  approach,  without  certainty  of  being 
seen,  of  the  camp  of  his  enemy.  The  freqnent  exercise  of  his 
faculties  as  a  woodman,  a  native  ease  and  self-confidence,  and 
a  heart  too  much  interested  in  a  single  object  to  feel  any  scru- 
ples or  fear  any  danger,  prompted  him  to  a  degree  of  hai'di- 
hood  which,  in  a  less  admirable  scoBt«  would  have  been  child- 
ish audacity  ;  but  it  was  in  him  the  result  of  a  calm  conviction 
of  his  own  readiness  of  resource,  and  of  his  general  ability  to 
meet  emergencies.  He  knew  himaelf  as  well  as  his  enemy, 
and  relied  upon  his  own  sense  of  superiority.  This  confidence, 
however,  seduced  him  into  no  incautionsness.  He  timed  bis 
movements  with  a  just  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  sitimtion ;  chose  his  route  and  designed  his  purpose  well 
before  entering  upon  it;  and,  this  done,  dashed  forward  with 
the  boldness  of  the  tiger,  and  the  light,  scarce  perceptible  foot 
step  of  the  wild  turkey  in  April. 

It  was  night  when,  after  making  a  circuit  around  Barsfield'i 
position,  and  scanning  it  carefully  on  every  side,  he  reached  a 
copse  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  where,  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, we  found  himself  and  Mellichampe  concealed.  It  was  an 
old  haunt,  and  he  thi*ew  himself  on  the  grass  and  mused  list- 
lessly, like  one  who,  after  long  strifes  and  a  heating  exercise 
abroad,  comes  home  to  the  repose  and  permitted  freedoms  of 
his  own  fireside  and  family.  The  camp-fires  were  sprinkled 
about  the  woods  before  him,  looking  dimly  enough  in  contrast 
with  tlie  pale  but  brighter  gleams  of  the  now  ascending  moon. 
The  house  in  which  Mellichampe  was  confined  stood  a  little 
beyond,  but  as  yet  undistinguishable.  The  scout  lay  and 
mused  upon  the  fate  and  probable  fortunes  of  his  friend,  and 
his  thoughts,  breaking  through  the  bounds  of  his  own  restrain 
ing  consciousness,  were  framed  into  words  npon  his  lips  with 
out  his  own  volition. 
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"  I  could  swear  be  answeied  me  last  night.  Tberis's  no 
mistake.  Three  times  it  come  upon  the  wind ;  first,  quick  and 
shrill,  to  ketch  the  ear-^then  slow  and  sad  — and  then  quick 
and  shrill  agin.  'Twas  a  great  distance  to  hear  a  whistle,  but 
the  wind  come  up  jiat  then,  and  Pm  sure  I  heard  it ;  and  it 
was  sich  a  blessed  sort  of  music,  coming  from  Aimest,  that,  by 
gracious  ! — I  can't  help  it  —  I'll  go  closer  agin,  and  see  if  I 
can't  git  some  more  of  it.  It's  a  sign  he's  doing  better  if  he's 
able  to  whistle,  and  it's  a  clear  sign  he  hears  me,  when  he's 
able  to  answer.  I'll  try  it  agin  soon  as  I  see  that  big  fire 
kindled  that  burns  upon  the  left,  for  then  I  know  they'll  be 
busy  at  the  supper.  He  shall  hear  me  agin,  by  gimini  I  He 
shall  know  I^ain't  forgotten  him-— though,  to  be  sure,  there's 
but  little  can  be  done  for  him  yet.  Them  d — d  blasted  tones 
are  too  thick  about  Barsfield,  and  the  '  fox'  must  wait  and 
watch  a  little  longer  before  he  can  make  a  break.  Gimini  I 
it*8  hard  enough,  but  there's  no  way  to  help  it" 

He  soliloquised  thns  upon  a  variety  of  matters,  all  bearing 
upon  this  subject;  and.  had  a  scout  of  the  enemy  been  crouch- 
ing among  the  branches  of  the  tree  above  him,  he  might  have 
picked  up  for  Barsfield  many  a  valuable  little  secret  touching 
tlie  condition  and  the  force  of  Marion.  The  faithful  Wither- 
spoon  was  one  of  those  ingenuous  persons  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  their  thoughtA  out  freely,  and  who,  thinking  to  him- 
Helf,  is  yet  quite  as  likely  to  be  confiding  and  communicative, 
as  if  he  was  really  engaged  in  delivenng  a  message  to  his 
superior.  You  could  have  lieard  from  his  lips  on  this  occamon, 
without  much  striving  to  hear,  what  were  the  general  objects 
of  the  partisan — how  he  was  busy  gathering  his  men  in  the 
swamp  for  the  co-operation,  in  future  strife,  with  the  newly- 
forming  army  of  Greene — of  designs  upon  the  rapidly -rushing, 
and  perhaps  too  self-confident,  career  of  Bannister  Tarleton ; 
and,  to  come  more  immediately  to  the  interest  before  us,  he 
might  have  learned  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  we  do,  of  the 
organization  of  an  especial  corps,  to  be  corom/inded  by  Major 
Singleton,  having  for  its  object  the  rescue  of  the  youthful 
Mellichnrnpe,  whenever  it  should  be  ascertained  that  he  was 
to  be  removed  to  Charleston.     This  was  a  primary  considera- 
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%ion  with  the  partisan.  The  tender  mercies  of  a  Oharleston 
commandant,  and  of  a  board  of  British  officers  for  inqniry, 
were  well  known ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  jonth  was  a  fear 
with  all  his  friends,  shonld  he  not  be  rescued  from  the  clutches 
of  his  foe  before  his  transfer  to  the  scene  of  trial.  Too  haz- 
ardous an  enterprise  to  aim  at  this  rescne  while  the  youth  laj 
in  Barsiield's  well-defended  encampme«it,  the  partisan  simply 
prepared  himself  to  b€i  in  readiness  at  the  moment  when  a 
signal  from  his  scouts  should  apprise  him  of  the  movement 
«>f  any  guard  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  An 
ambush  on  the  wayside  was  the  frequent  resort  of  wan*iors 
who  were  only  too  few,  too  poorly  armed  and  provided*  to  risk 
a  more  daring  sort  of  warfare. 

The  camp  of  Barsfield  was  soon  illuminated  by  the  addi- 
tional fire  of  which  Witlierspoon  had  spoken.  As  soon  as  he 
beheld  it  he  proceeded,  cautiously  but  fearlessly,  to  pass  the 
intervening  road  ;  then,  keeping  close  alongside  of  th'e  left  or 
upward  bank  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  settlement,  he  stole 
along  ^m  tree  to  tree,  until  he  heaifd  the  measured  tread  of 
the  more  advanced  sentinels.  A  necessity  for  greater  precau- 
tion induced  a  pause.  He  stole,  a  moment  after,  to  the  edge 
of  the  ditch,  into  which  he  descended ;  then,  crawling  upon 
hands  and  knees  up  the  bank,  he  looked  over  into  the  avenue, 
and  distinguished  the  glittering  raiment  of  the  first  sentinel. 
In  the  distance  he  beheld  a  second,  with  corresponding  pace, 
moving  his  "  lonely  round/'  Besting  his  chin  upon  his  palm, 
Witherspoon  took  a  cool  survey  of  the  prospect,  and  did  not 
even  withdraw  himself  into  the  hollow  when  the  nearest  sol- 
dier, having  gained  his  limit,  wheeled  to  i^etrace  his  steps. 

"  I  could  nail  tliat  fellow's  best  button  now  with  a  sly  bul- 
let, if  'twas  any  use,  and  he  wouldn't  know  what  hurt  him," 
was  the  half-muttered  thought  of  the  scout  as  the  sentinel 
approached.  The  man  came  forward  until  he  stood  abreast 
of  our  acottt,  who  buried  himself  it)  the  long  grass  as  he  Ap- 
proached ;  then,  again  wheeling,  he  commenced  his  monotonous 
return.  It  was  now  the  moment  for  Witherspoon  :  he  gath- 
ered himself  up  irstantly,  waited  in  readiness  until  the  senti- 
nel had  gone  half  of  his  distance,  then,  with  a  single  bound, 
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leaped  down  into  die  avenae,  and  BQttglit  kU  way  aerow.  Hks 
tvead  was  light,  wonderfully  ligKt,  for  a  man  so  heavy  ;  but  it 
did  not  escape  the  quick  ear  of  tlie  watohful  Briton.  He 
turned  instantly,  presented  his  piece*  and  challenged.  Bat 
th^  coast  was  clear  ;  there  was  notliing  to  be  seeo  ;  the  scoat 
had  already  crossed  the  road,  aipd  was  sl^ellered  in  the  tliick 
copse  on  the  other  bank  of  the  avenue.  The  leaves  and  brush 
were  shaken,  and  the  only  response  made  tp  the  ehaUeiige  of 
the  sentry  was  the  hooting  of  a  melancholy  owl,  and  a  noise 
like  the  shaking  of  wings  among  the  branches. 

''What*6  the  matter  T'  cried  the  companion  sentinel.  Ap- 
proaching the  challenger,  who  Uad<  remained  stationary  in 
the  brief  interval  occupied  by  this  event.  **  What  have  you 
seen  V 

**  Notliing  —  it's  only  an  owU  These  woods  are  full  of  tbem , 
the  d — d  things  keep  one  starting  on  all  aides  as  if  the  'swamp* 
fox'  himself  was  scrambling  oyer  the  ditch." 

The  scout  lay  close,  and  heard  the  question. and  response. 
He  chuckled  to  himself  with  no  little  self-eomplaiflance  as  he 
\itftened. 

"  By  gimini !"  he  half-muttered  aloud,  **  what  a  poor  akiuik 
of  a  fellow  I'd  be,  new,  if  my  education  was  no  better  than 
that  sentry's.    Not  to  know  a  man's  bpllow  fr<Mn  a  blind  bird's !" 

Waiting  a  few  moments  until  the  guardians  of  the  night 
had  resumed  their  walk,  he  ai  length  boldly  left  the  copse,  and 
proceeded  without  hesitation,  tJiough  cautiously,  still  nearer  to 
the  house  which  held  the  prisoner. 

Meanwhile,  full  of  anxiety,  the  lovers  lingered  togeti^er. 
Tills  was  the  night  on  which  Scipip  was  despatched  in  search 
uf  Witheispoon,  and  all  their  thoughts  were  necessarily  given 
to  his  successful  management  of  the  enterprise.  Well  might 
they  be  anxious;  and  how  natural  was  the  deep  and  breadiless 
silence  which,  for  proti*acted  hours,  overspread  the  apartment 
as  if  with  a  dense  and  heavier  mantle  than  that  of  night.  The 
arm  of  Mellichampe  enfolded  the  waist  of  the  maiden.  She 
lay  sadly,  as  was  her  wont,  upon  its  supporting- strength  ;  and 
her  cheek,  with  all  the  confidence  of  true  and  imsophisticated 
affection,  rested  upon  his  bosom.     She  feared  notliifig— --ftlie 
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d'oubteil  nothing-^ at  that  moment;  for  Blie  knew  how  tiohle 
WII8  the  heart  that  beat  beneath  it. 

Her  fears  were  elsewhere.  The  fate  of  .her  lover  hung  sub* 
pended)  as  it  were,  upon  a  thread.  Be  was  about  to  seek  a 
perilous  chance  fbr  life,  to  escape  from  a  more  perilous,  and, 
as  it  appeared  to  them,  an  unavoidable  necessity.  Upon  the 
cunning  of  the  slave -^  upon  his  succoissf^l  search  after  the 
partiRans-^and  upon  their  readiness  and  ability  for  the  adven- 
ture, the  life  of  Mellichanipe  depended.  How  many  contin- 
gencies to  be  met  and  'o%'erconie !  how  many  difficulties  to  be 
avoids  or  surmounted !  how  many  dangers  to  be  hazarded 
and  tiought !  .  The  Accumulating  thonghts  of  these  took  from 
her  all  hope.  She  was  no  longer  sanguine,  though  her  more 
buoyant  Jover,  in  all  the  eloquent  warmth  of  ii  young  heart, 
strove  to  persuade  her  into  confidence.  She  lay  upon  his 
bosom,  and  wept  bitter  tears. 

Suddenly  itliere  cam«  again  to  the  apartment  the  faint,  dis- 
tant, but  distinct  sound  •'—the  whistle  of  the  Woodman.  Meili- 
champe  lifted  her  head  from  its  pUce  of  rest,  and  his  heart 
incritased  its  beatings.  His  eye  lirightcned ;  and,  as  she  be- 
held its  glance,  her  own  kindled  amid  its  tears.  Again  and 
agaiift  did  the  welUknown  notes  glide  into  the  apartment,  and 
well  did  the  youth  know  then  that  his  friends  were  at  hand. 

"Hear!  hear  h,  my  Janet?  He  is  there — it  is  Wither- 
spoon  —  it  is  his  signal  —  the  same  that  has  come  to  me,  and 
cheered  me,  night  after  night,  when  you  could  no  longer  be 
with  me.     Do  you  not  hear  it?" 

The  sense  of  the  maiden  did  not  seem  so  quick  as  that  of 
her  lover.  She  paused  ;  and,  though  her  eye  had  caught  a 
glow  from  the  kindled  expression  of  his,  it  still  seemed  that 
she  doubted  the  reality  of  the  sounds  when  an  appeal  was  made 
to  her  own  distinct  consciousness.  She  was  a  sweet  depen- 
dant-^ one  who  could  receive  consolation  from  the  assurances 
of  another ;  but,  save  in  love,  who  could  give  little  in  return. 

"Is  it  a  whistle,  £riiest? — it  seems  to  me  little  more  than 
a  murmur  of  the  wind  ...  Ah  !  I  do — I  do  hear  it  now — it 
is;  it  is  a  whistle."  And  her  head  sank,  in  joy,  again  upon 
the  manly  and  aroused  bosom  of  her  lover. 
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"  It  is  lie,  and  all's  well  if  Scipio  does  not  miss  Mm.  Janet* 
dear  love,  we  must  see  to  tins.  Scipio  may  not  yet  be  gone; 
and,  if  not,  metliinks  I  can  direct  him  to  the  very  spot  whence 
these  sounds  come.  I  know  I  can.  See,  dear -^ hark!  To 
the  north  —  directly  to  the  north— *  is  it  not?  Yon  hear  it 
now — there,  in  that  direction ;  and  that  is  tow^ard  the  little 
bay  that  lies  between  this  house  and  the  avenne.  That's  jost 
the  spot  in  which  a  good  scout  would  lurk  at  such  a  moment, 
and  from  that  spot  he  knows  that  I  can  hear  his  signal.  He 
must  be  there  now ;  and  if  Scipio  passes  in  tliat  direction,  he 
must  find  him.  If  not  gone,  the  fellow  must  go  at  onee»  for 
Witherspoon  can't  remain  long  in  one  spot  while,  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  scouts*may  trouble  him.  See  to  it,  then,  dear 
Janet— see  if  Scipio  be  not  gone,  and  send  him  on  that 
course :  and  hold  me  not  burdensome,  dearest,  that  I  give  you, 
in  these  dangerous  hours,  more  employment  than  affection.** . 

"  Speak  not  thus>  dear  Ernest,"  replied  the  maiden,  fondly, 
as  she  proceeded  to  execute  the  mission— "speak  not  thus— 
not  thus  to  me.  Are  not  Love's  labors  his  pleastves  always  t 
does  he  not  rejoice  to  serve  f  I  ^o,  I  am  sure.  I  feel  that 
my  best  pleasures  are  my  labors  always — always  when  they 
are  taken  for  you." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  my  Janet,"  he  murmured  fondly  in 
reply>  as  his  lips  were  pressed  upon  her  forehead ;  "  Heaven 
bless  yoo>  and  make  me  worthy  of  al]  thb  devotion." 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

COW-CHASING. 

But  Scipio  was  already  gone  upon  his  mission,  and  itie 
maiden  looked  for  him  in  vain.  The  next  fear  of  Mellichampe 
was  that  he  should  miss  the  person  he  sought.  Scipio,  how- 
ever, though  he  had  left  the  house,  had  not  yet  passed  the 
enclosure.  The  line  of  sentinels  had  yet  to  he  gone  through  ; 
and  a  task,  like  that  we  have  just  seen  overcome  hy  Wither- 
spoon,  had  yet  to  he  perfoimed  fay  the  negro  in  crossing  the 
avenue.  He  had  his  arts  also,  and  his  plan  was  one  after  his 
own  heart  and  fashion. 

Creeping  along  hy  the  fence,  which  ran  circuitously  from 
the  house  of  the  overseer  to  the  avenue,  and  which  we  have 
seen  employed  as  a  screen  to  Singleton's  riflemen,  he  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  avenne,  though  without  heing  ahle  to  cross 
it  at  the  point  he  made.  The  sentinels  in  this  quarter  were 
too  numerous  and  close  to  permit  him  to  attempt  it  there,  and, 
keeping  along  the  skirts  of  the  copse  and  under  its  shade,  he 
moved  upward.  The  soldiers  of  Barsfield  were  more  watchful 
without  than  within ;  and,  though  but  a  few  yards  separated 
tlie  negro,  in  his  stealthy  progress,  from  the  pacing  sentinel, 
such  was  the  address  of  Scipio,  that  he  occasioned  not  the 
slightest  apprehension.  But  to  cross  the  avenue,  and  reach 
Uie  dense  wood  that  lay  on  the  opposite  side,  was  the  work 
of  most  difficult  achievement. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  was  the  aim  of  Scipio  to  pass  Uirough 
a  drain  which  crossed  the  avenue,  and  conducted  the  waters 
from  the  two  ditches,  when  overflowed,  into  a  third,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  carried  off  into  a  hollow  bay  lying  some 
flfty  yards  distant  in  the  woods.     To  penetrate  the  umbra- 
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geoiis  copse  on  one  side  of  the  avenue — to  watcli  the  moment 
when  the  sentinel's  back  should  be  turned— -then,  dropping 
down  silently  into  the  ditch,  to  crawl  into  the  drain,  the  mouth 
of  which  was  immediately  alongside  of  it,  was  the  scheme  of 
Scipio. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  he  passed  on  with  all  the 
r  stealthy  adroitness  of  the  wildcat — now  hurrying,  as  he  found 
himself  too  much  without  the  cover  of  the  trees — now  crawl- 
ing forward,  on  hands  and  knees*  as  the  clambering  vine* 
around  him  set  a  firm  barrier  against  undue  uprightness — 
and  now  lying  or  standing,  motionless,  as-  any  warning  or  oc- 
casional sounds  reached  his  ears,  from  either  the  camp  which 
he  had  left,  or  the  woods  to  whicli  he  was  speeding.  The 
exceeding  briglitness  of  tlie  moonlight  rendered  increlased  pre* 
cautions  necessary,  and  ^ve  bitter  occasion  of  contplaint  to 
the  negro,  to  whom,  like  h\\  of  his  color,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  WHS  a  famiHar  thing,  lind  opposed  no  sort  of  obstrudtfon 
to  his  nocturnal  wanderings  when  the  plantationft  otherwise 
wBie  all  fnst  asleep,  He  penetrated  the  copse,  aiAd,  thrusting 
his  sable  visage  through  the  shrubbery,  lodked  from  side  to 
side  upon  the  two  sentinels  who  paced  that  portion  of  th^ 
avenue  in  sight.  He  duly  noted  their  distances  and  position, 
and,  receding  a  pace,  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  bank  and 
crawled  downward  into  tlie  ditch.  The  mouth  of  the  draih 
lay  a  little  above  him,  conveniently  ofien  and  large;  and  there 
could  have  been  no  sort  of  difficulty,  when  he  once  reached 
that  point,  of  making  his  way  througli  it  into  ttie  opposite 
cover. 

But  It  so  happened  that  Seipio,  in  hid  progress,  gave  more 
of  his  regards  to  the  sentinel,  and  less  to  the  path  immediately 
before  him,  than  was  either  prudent  or  proper.  He  did  not 
perceive  a  slender  and  decayed  pine-limb  which  lay  partially 
over  the  route  ho  was  pni-suing.  His  hand  rested  heavily  upon 
il  in  his  progress,  and  it  gave  way  beneath  the  preftSQre,  witb 
a  crack  which  might  have  reached  the  ears  of  a  Sentinel  at 
a  much  greater  distance.  With  the  sound,  he  turned  snddenly 
in  the  direction  of  the  negro.  The  poor  fellow  had  his  work 
to  begin' andw.     He  had  pltinfi^ed,  with  the  yielding  bran^. 
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imoDUuQutly  iuto  Uie  ipir^  and  in  4lie  first  moment  of  the 
accident  hia  entice  fau^  liad  Leeu  iiniiKU'sed  in  its  slime. 

JjLqwovs^t,  tkero.  waa  no  time  fi)r  cegretSi  and  Iwit  Uttle  for  re- 
flation. Th^  proceeding  of  Soipio  was  tliat  of  an  instinct 
Ti^Uier  t\\f^\\  a  thought.  He  heaird  the  fierce  challenge  of  the 
sentinel,  who.  yet  did  not  see  him^  He  saw  that,  in  any  en- 
deavor at  flight,  he  must  be  shot ;  and  to  seek  to  prosecute  his 
scheme  would  be  idle,  as  the  drain  lay  between  him  and  the 
advancing  soldier;  he  c^udd  not  i^each  it-  lii  time  to  escape  his 
eyes.  In  boldness  ahme  could  Whope  to  escape;  and,  in  tlie 
moment  of  sudden  peril,  audacity  is  frequently  the  truest  wis- 
dom. Qe  rose  upon  his  feet  with  the  utmost  composure;  and, 
withoiit  seekukg  to  rfttreat  or  advance,  exclaimed  as  he  ii^se, 
\n  all  the  gjusto  of  a  well-fed  negro's  phraseologyt  with  a  de- 
gree of  impiidenoe  which  might  have  imposed  upon  a  more  sa- 
gacious head  than  that  of  the  sentinel  before  him-r- 

"IfQoica  ^iire,  misser  sodger,  tek'  care  how  you  shoot  at 
maussa  nigger.  Qood  anrbant  heity  scarce  in  dia  eouutry ; 
and,  when  gemplemen  hab  sarbant  like  Scip,  ho  ain't  foolish 
'nough  fur  sell  'em.  No  gould — no  silbcr  money  guino  buy 
Scip ;  so  take  care,  I  tell  you,  how  you  spile  yon'  pocket" 

"Why,  what  the  h  — 11,  Scip,  are  you  doing  there?"  de- 
manded the  gruff  soldier,  wlio  knew  him  well. 

"  Ki,  Mass  Booram,  wha'  for  you  ax  sich  foolish  question  ? 
Enty  you  see  I  tumble  in  do  ditch?  Suppose  you  ti&ik  I  guine 
dere  o'  pui*pose,  and  spile  my  best  breeches  1  You'a  wrong.  I 
hold  on  de  branch,  and  de  bsandi  breck,  i^nd  so  I  tumble. 
Wha'more?    Da's  all." 

"And  suppose,  Scip,  that»  instead  of  coming  up  to  you  civ- 
ily,a8  I  have  doi^e,  I  sliould  have  sent  a  bullet  into  your  nbs, 
or  poked  you  a  little  with  this  bagnet  V* 

"  You  bin  do  sich  ting.  Mass  Booram,  I  say  you  no  gem- 
plemau.  Nebber  gempleman  hit  nigger  if  he  kin  help  it; 
'kaise  a  nigger's  a  'apectable  character  wha'  can't  help  heself. 
Da's  a  good  reason  for  udder  people  for  no  hu't  'em.  'Tis  only 
poor  buckrah  dat  does  trouble  nigger.  Scip  has  ambitions  for 
gempleman ;  but  a  poor  buckrah.  Mass  Booram,  he  no  wuss 
tree  copper." 
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^  All  very  well,  Bctpio ;  bat  what  bronglit  70a  here,  old  fel- 
low ?     Don't  you  know  yon  have  no  business  in  this  quarter  f* 

"  Who  tell  you  dat,  Mass  Booram  ?  He's  a  d— n  fool  of  a 
nigger  hesself  if  be  tell  you  so.  Wba's  de  reason  I  say  so  t 
'kaise,  you  see,  I'hah  business  in  dis  quarter.  Let  me  ax  yoa 
few  questions,  Mass  Booram,  and  talk  like  a  gempleman,  'kaise 
1  can't  'speet  white  man  when  he  lib  'pon  gar-broff " 

"  Oo  on,  Bcip,"  replied  the  soldier,  complacently. 

"  Fuss,  den,  you  ktfow  I  hab  manssa,  enty  t" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure;  if  you  hadn't,  Seip,  I'd  take  you  for  my- 
self; I  like  a  good  nigger  mightily." 

"  'Spec  yon  does,  but  da's  nothing;  you  hab  for  ax  if  good 
nigger  likes  you.  Maussa  want  to  sell  Seip,  he  gib  um  ticket 
look  he  owner;  da's  de  business.  But  da's  not  wha'  we  hab 
for  talk  'bout.     If  I  b'long  to  mausss,  wha'  he  name  t" 

"Why,  Mr.  Berkeley,  to  be  sure  !" 

"Da's  a  gospel.  I  b'longs  to  Dick  Berkeley — dis  plantation 
b'long  to  Dick  Berkeley  —  Dick  Berkeley  hab  he  cow,  enty» 
Maes  Booram  f " 

••  Yes,  cow  and  calf  in  plenty,  and  enough  of  everything 
beside.  I  only  wish  1  had  Iialf  as  much,  I  would  not  carry 
this  d  — d  heavy  musket.*' 

'•  Ha  !  you  leff  off  sodger  ?  Yon  right,  Mass  Booram  ;  sodger 
is  bad  business,  nebber  sodger  is  good  gemplenian.  He  hab 
for  cuss— he  hab  for  drunk;  he  hab  for  hu't  udder  people 
wha's  jist  as  good  and  much  better  dan  heself.  I  terra  yoa 
what,  Mass  Booram,  Seip  wouldn't  be  sodger  for  de  world  and 
all  da's  in  it;  he  radder  be  poor  buckra — any  ting  sooner 
dan  sodger.  A  sodger  is  a  poor  debbil,  dat  hab  no  ambition 
for  'spectability  :  I  radder  be  nigger-driber  any  day,  dan  cap- 
pin,  like  Mass  Barsfield." 

"You  would,  would  yon?  you  d— d  conceited  crow  in  a 
corn-field  1  Why,  Soipio,  you're  the  most  vainest  fij'catchei 
in  the  country."  said  the  other,  good*naturedly.  Scipio  re* 
eeived  the  speech  as  a  compliment. 

"  Tank  you,  Mass  Booram.     You's  a  gempleman,  and  can 

'  comprehend.     But  wlia'  I  was  telling  you  ?  ah  !     Massa  hab 

*ir.     Wha'  den  1  Now  I  guine  show  y  m  wha'  bring  me  here. 
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Da's  some  of  you  mKlger  bin  guine  tief  de  milk,  nnd  breek 
dowii  de  gate  of  de  cow-lot.  Wha'  den  1— Brindle  gone- 
Becky  gone — Polly  gone.  Tree  of  maossa  best?  cow  gone, 
'kaise  you  sodger  lub  milk.  Wha'  Scip  for  do  ?  Wha'  maussa 
tell  urn.  It's  dat  is  brin  me  here.  I  guine  look  for  de  cow.  I 
no  bring  urn  home  by  daylight,  maussa  say  driber  shall  gib 
me  h-11." 

''  And  so  you  want  to  pass  here,  Seipio,  in  order  to  look 
after  the  cattle  ?  Suppose  now  I  should  not  suffer  you  to  pass, 
etippose  I  should  send  you  back  to  get  your  flogging  1" 

'  Snppose  you  does  ?"  said  the  other,  boldly ;  '*  suppose  you 
does,  yen's  no  gempleman.  Da's  a  mean  bnckrah,  Mass  Boo- 
ram,  wha'  kin  do  so  to  poor  nigga.  Wha'  for  yon  guine  let 
maussa  gib  me  h-U  1  I  ebber  hurt  you,  Mass  Booram  ?  'Tis 
you  own  sodger  guine  for  tief  de  milk,  dat's  let  out  Brindle 
and  Becky.  Scip  nebber  let  'em  out.  Wha'  for  you  no  say  — 
whip  de  sodger — wha'  for  you  say  whip  de  nigga?" 

"  It  is  a  hard  case,  Scip,  and  you  shall  pass,  though  it's  agin 
orders.  But  remember,  old  boy,  when  you  bring  home  the 
eows,  I  must  have  the  first  milking.  You  shall  provide  me. 
with  milk  so  long  as  we  stay  here  for  saving  you  from  this  fLo^- 

'*  Da's  a  bargain,"  said  the  negro,  preparing  to  depart : 
"  da's  fair.  Mass  Booram,  I  bin  always  tink  you  was  a  gem- 
pleman, dat  hab  a  lub  for  poor  nigga.  I  kin  speak  for  you 
after  dis."  ,^ 

"  Thank  you,  Seipio,"  said  the  other  good-naturedly.  *'  Take 
piece  of  gunja— -he  berry  good,  Mass  Booram — my  wife  make 
'em." 

The  negro  broke  his  molasses-cake  evenly  between  himself 
and  the  soldier,  who  did  not  scruple  readily  to  receive  it.  A 
few  more  words  were  exchanged  between  them,  when,  passing 
the  avenue,  Seipio  hurried  forward,  and  found  himself,  his 
chief  difficulties  surmounted,  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ad- 
joining woods. 

Free  of  all  present  restraint,  the  tongue  of  Seipio,  after  a 
very  common  fashion  among  negroes,  discoursed  freely  to  its 
proprietor,  aloud,  upon  the  difficulties  yet  before  him. 

17* 
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**  Wen,  '0po86  I  pRM  one,  <la's  noting:  Plenty  more,  I  apeck« 
•eatter  'bout  here  in  de«e  woods  ;  «nd»  ef  he  ain't  tory — wha' 
den  t  Some  of  deee  M urion  men  jis'  ns  bad.  He  make  not'ing 
of  fflioot  poor  nigga,  if  it's  only  to  git  he  jacket.  Oraeky  I 
whft'  dat  now  ?  I  hear  someting.  Gha !  'tis  de  win'  only. 
He  hab  all  kind  of  noise  in  dis  wood  for  fnghten  people «- 
fornetinie  he  go  like  a  man  groan  wid  a  bnllet-hole  work  in  be 
haek.  Nndder  time  he  go  like  a  possoii  was  laughing;  bnt  I 
don't  see  noting  here  to  make  pnsson  laogh.  Da's  a  noise  now 
I  don't  comprehend — like  de  noeking  ob  old  dry  stieks  to> 
gedder ;  'spose  its  "some  bird  da's  flopping  off  de  mosehetns  wid 
hts  wings.  It's  a  bad  place  in  dis  woods,  and  I  wonder  wha' 
make  dat  Dick  Wedderspoon  lub  'em  so.  Whay  him  now* 
'tis  like  a  blind  nigga  that  don't  come  when  yon  want  um.  I 
no  bin  io^ok  nrter  nm  now,  I  plump  jist  'pon  um.  I  no  hab 
notifig  to  ax  um,  he  sure  for  answer.  I  no  hab  noting  to  gib 
iim,  lie  sure  for  put  out  he  hsfml  for  something.     He's  a — " 

At  that  moment  a  heavy  slap  upon  die  cheek  from  a  pon- 
derous hand  saluted  the  soliloquizing  Scipio,  and  arrested  his 
eomplaifiings.  The  light  flashed  fVom  the  negro's  eyes  as  lie 
turned  st  this  rough  salutation. 

"  Cracky  !  Who  da  dat  —  Mass  Wedderspoon  ?" 

**  Ah,  you  rascal — you  know'd  well  enough.  You  only 
talked  out  your  impudent  .stuff  for  me  to  heAr,  ficipio,  'caiue 
you  kii6w'd  I  was  close  ftt  hand." 

••I  sway  to  G-d,  Mass  Wedderspoon,  I  nebber  b'lieb  yoo 
been  bo  close.     I  bin  look  for  you." 

**  Why,  yon  numjikull,  you  came  a  gmst  deal  out  of  yonr 
way,  for  I  was  behind  you  all  the  time.  You  managed  that 
sentinel  mighty  well,  8cip,  I  heard  the  whole  of  your  palaver, 
and  really  did  believe  at  first  that  the  cows  we^s  off,  and  yon 
were  going  after  them." 

•*  And  how  come  you  no  b'lieb  now,  Mass  Wodderspoon  !" 

"  Because,  you  wore  no  sooner  out  of  his  sight  fairly,  but 
you  began  to  go  faster  than  before — much  faster  than  you 
ever  did  go  when  you  tvent  out  into  the  sSvamp  af^er  cattle." 

*•  Da's  a  trute.  But  you  know,  Mass  Wedderspoon,  wha'  I 
--^•^e  out  for — you  know  who  I  looking  arter!" 
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"No  —  I  do  not*;  but  I  waut  to  kuow  »  good  deal  that  you 
eau  tell  me,  so  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better.  How  is  Airnesti 
for  the  first  ?" 

"  Jle  wos'  well  J  but  here's  de  paper — read  'wn — he  tell  70U 
ebbry  ting." 

Tlie  scout  seized  the  scrawl,  and  strove  to  trace  out  its 
contents  by  moonlight,  but,  failing  to  do  so,  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  belt,  and,  extracting  the  load,  flashed  the  priming 
in  a  handful  of  dry  straw  which  Scipio  heaped  together. 
With  some  little  difficulty  he  deciphered  the  scrawl,  while 
the  negro  kept  plying  the  fuel  to  the  blaze.  Its  contents 
were  soon  read  and  quickly  understood.  Witherspoon  was 
overjoyed.  The  prospect  of  Mellichampe's  release,  even 
though  at  the  risk  of  a  desperate  fight,  was  productive  to  him 
of  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

**  Go  back,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  to  the  negro  ;  '*  go  back 
and  tell  Airnest  that  you've  seen  me,  and  that  all's  well.  Tell 
him  I'll  go  my  death  for  him,  and  do  my  best  to  git  others, 
though  the  time  is  monstrous  short." 

"  You  guine  git  'em  clear,  I^Iass  Wedderspoon,  from  de  d d 

hook-nose  tory  ?"  asked  the  neg^o. 

"  I'll  try.  Scip,  by  the  Etamal !" 

*' Da's  a  gempleman.  But  dem  little  g^ns  —  da's  jist  what 
Mas8  Airnest  waut.  He  must  hab  something.  Mass  Wedder- 
spoon, for  hole  he  own  wid  dem  tory.  Put  de  bullet  in  de 
mout'  of  de  pistol,  I'll  carry  um." 

••  'Spose  they  find  'em  on  you,  Scip  I" 

"  Enty  I  fin  'em.  I  pick  um  up  in  de  path.  You  tink  dem 
tory  guine  catch  weasel  asleep,  when  he  'tan'  by  Scip.  No 
notion  ob  such  ting,  I  tell  you." 

Tiie  scout  gave  him  both  pistols,  which  the  negro  immedi- 
ately lashed  about  his  middle,  carefully  concealing  them  frum 
exposure  by  the  thick  waistband  of  his  pantaloons. 

"Now  go,  Scip  —  go  back  to  Airnest,  and  tell  him  I've  set 
jny  teeth  to  help  him,  and  do  what  he  axes.  I'm  guine  back 
now  to  the  boys  in  cantp,  and  I  reckon  it  won't  be  too  much . 
ti>  say  that  Major  Singleton  will  bring  a  smart  chance  of  QS  to 
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do  the  d  —  dest.  bj  a  leetle;  that  ever  jet  was  done  to  help  a 
friiyid  out  of  a  hobble/* 

Thej  separated — one  seeking  the  camp  of  Barsfield,  the 
other  that  of  Marion,  whieh»  at  this  time,  a  few  miles  onljr 
divided. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIIL 

REMORSE. 

The  absence  of  Blonay  occasioned  no  small  annoyance  to 
all  the  leading  parties  at ''  Piney  Grove.'*  Suspicious  of  all 
tilings  and  persons,  the  tory  captain,  ivlio  depended  for  tlio 
prosecution  of  Lis  scheme  upon  Blonay's  ministry,  began  to 
fear  that  the  half-breed  was  playing  him  false.  Not  confiding 
to  him  at  first,  under  a  doubt  of  his  integrity,  the  suspicions 
of  Janet  and  Mellichampe  were  duly  increased  by  his  absence. 
Neither  of  these  parties  seemed  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
evil  having  befallen  him.  It  was  more  natural,  he  was  so  low 
and  destitute,  to  think  of  his  evil  nature  rather  than  of  his  hu- 
man liability  to  mishap. 

But  Barsfield  made  his  preparations,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  his  ally.  He  had  already  chosen  a  certain  number 
oi  his  more  resolute  and  ready  men,  to  whom  certain  stations 
were  to  be  assigned,  along  where  the  course  of  Mellichampe  lay, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  half-breed.  The  tory,  however,  had 
not  communicated  anything  calculated  to  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  those  whom  he  employed.  That  communication  was  left  over 
for  the  last  moment.  He  simply  prescribed  their  places  of 
watch,  and  commanded  the  Utmost  vigilance. 

There  was  another  order  given  about  this  time  by  Captain 
Barsfield,  wbich  had  its  annoyances  for  other  parties  in  our 
narrative.  To  Lieutenant  Clayton  was  assigned  the  duty, 
with  a  small  escort,  of  conveying  Mellichampe  for  trial  to 
Charleston,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  week.  This  order 
produced  some  little  sensation. 

"  And  you  really  leave  '  Piney  Grove'  so  soon,  Lieutenant 
Clayton?"  was  the  inquiry  of  Rose  Duncan  that  evening. 
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shortly  after  tea  was  over,  of  tbe  hitherto  gaj  gallant  wLo  sal 
beside  her.  The  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Berkeley  —  as  had  been 
usual  with  him  for  sometime  past — bad  retired  early.  His 
daughter,  as  a  mntter  now  of  course,  was  with  ber  lover ;  and 
Rose  and  Clayton  as  was  much  tbe  case  since  tbe  capture  of 
Mellichampe,  were  tke-d'tetc.  There  was  nothing  in  the  words 
themselves  indicative  of  more  than  a  common  feeling  of  curi- 
osity— nothing,  perhaps,  in  tbe  maimer  of  their  expression; 
and  yet  the  lieutenant  could  not  help  tbe  fancy  that  persuaded 
him  to  think  that  there  was  a  besit^ting  thickness  of  voice  in 
the  utterance  of  the  speaker,  that  spoke  of  a  present  emotion. 
His  eyes  were  at  once  turned  searcbingly  upon  her  face,  as  be 
listened  to  tbe  flattering  inquiry,  and  ber  own  sank  to  tlie 
ground  beneath  bis  gaze.  He  replied  ^fter  the  pause  of  a  sin- 
gle instant. 

"  If  I  could  persuade  myself,  Mias  Duncan,  that  you  shared 
in  any  degree  the  regrot  which  I  feel  at  leaving  <  Piney  Grove' 
though  it  would  grei^tty  increase  my  reluctance  to  do  so,  it 
would  afford  me  no  small  consolation  during  my  absence." 

The  lieutenant  began  to  look  serious  and  sentimental,  an4 
the  maiden  recovered  ber  caprice.  Her  answer  was  full  of 
girlish  simplicity,  while  ber  planner  ^yas  most  annoying,  arch, 
and  satirical. 

"  Well,  I  do,  Mr.  Clayton — I  do  regret  your  going — that  I 
do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Bless  me,  what  should  I 
have  done  all  this  time  but  for  you? — bow  monstrous  dull  must 
bave  been  these  hours.     I  really  sl^all  miss  you  very  much." 

The  lieutenant  was  disappointed.  He  bad  not  looked  for  a 
transition  so  sudden,  in  the  voice,  words,  and  manner  of  bis 
fair  but  capricious  companion;  and,  for  a  moment,  be  was 
something  daunted.  But,  recovering  himself  with  an  effort,  as 
from  frequent  intercourse  be  bad  discovered  that  the  only  way 
to  contend  with  one  of  her  character  was  to  assume  some  of  its 
features,  be  proceeded  to  reply  in  a  manner  wbich  bad  the 
effect  of  conipelliug  ber  somewhat  to  resume  that  momentary 
gravity  of  demeanor  which  bad  accompanied  ber  first  speecb  ; 
and  which,  as  it  was  unfrequent,  bo  bad  found,  in  her,  ratbei 
interesting. 
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**  But  I  liave  n  consolation  in  my  exile,  Mi=riii  Dnncnn,  since 
•t  iH  to  A  ^ity  full  of  tlie  fnir;  and  ilances  and  flirtations  every 
niglit  in  Cliarleston,  with  the  young,  the  rich,  and  the  heanti- 
fill,  Hlionld  compensate  one  amply  ftn-  the  loss — ay,  even  for  the 
}f>SR  — temporary  tliongh  I  hope  it  may  be — of  the  fair  Miss 
Duncan  herself." 

"Treason — treason  —  a  most  flagrant  rebellion,  and  worthy 
of  condign  punishment,'*  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  tnaiden  ; 
though  it  evidently  called  for  no  incon<{iderable  effort  on  her 
]>nrt  to  respond  so  readily,  and  to  dissipate  the  clondy  expres- 
Hii>n  jutd  then  coming  over  her  face  again.  She  was  abont  to 
continue  her  reply,  and,  moved  by  some  nncertAin  feeling, 
Lieutenant  Clayton  had  transteired  himself  front  a  neighboring 
chair  to  a  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  when  jAnct  Berk<dey 
entered  the  roonu  Her  appearance  produced  a  visible  c<m- 
ntmint  npoii  both  the  parties,  and  she  saw  at  a  glance  that  sh^ 
was  unnecessary  to  their  conference.  She  did  not  seem  to  re- 
mark them,  however;  and,  though  she  perceived  that  a  new 
interest  was  awakened  in  their  mutual  minds  for  each  othc^r, 
she  had  no  time  to  give  to  reflection  on  this  subject;  nor,  in- 
deed, have  we.  8he  left  the  room  after  getting  what  she 
sought,  and  returned  to  the  apartment  of  Melliciiampe.  She 
had  scarcely  done  so,  when  Barsfleld  joined  th«  two,  and 
offered  another  obstacle  to  a  conversation  which,  to  both  par- 
lies, had  promiKed  to  bec<mie  so  interesting. 

So  much  for  the  condition  of  things  in  the  camp  of  the  tory. 
In  that  of  the  partisan,  affains  wero  even  more  ])romising. 
IVitherspoon  reiiched  it  in  no  long  time  after  his  inteniew 
had  taken  place  with  Scipio.  He  immediately  sought  out  his 
superior.  Major  8lng)eton  was  the  individual  to  whom  he  nin  i!o 
his  communication  :  and,  through  him,  the  paper  sent  by  Mel* 
lichampe,  and  the  facts  famished  by  the  scout,  were  duly  ])ut 
in  Marion's  possession.  The  M'ords  of  the  chi^  were  few  —  Jji.«? 
plans  soon  laid  —  his  decision  readily  adopted. 

"  It  will  do,  Singleton,"  he  said,  with  a  lively  air  of  satis- 
faction. "  The  game  is  a  good  one,  and  only  requires  to  be 
played  with  spirit.  The  plan  promises  better  than  tliat  of 
Horry,  since  we  shull  now  not  only  rescue  Mellichampe,  1  think. 
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but  Strike  a  fatal  blow  at  Barsfield's  positiou.  What  nmnber 
of  loyalists  does  Thumbscrew  report  as  in  '  Piiiey  Grove'  sinee 
the  27th  r 

''Eighty -six  have  gone  in  to  him  since  the  27th — thirty-two 
before — and  the  troop  which  he  brought,  after  ri|  its  losses^ 
could  scarcely  be  less  than  twenty  five." 

"  Making  in  all—" 

••  One  hundred  and  forty-three,  rank  and  file." 

"Not  too  many ^ not  too  many,  major,  if  we  employ  the 
sdiemc.     What  say  you  V* 

"  I  think  not,  general.  Barsfield  will  concentrate  his  men, 
most  probably,  on  the  line  over  which  Mellichampe  ia  to  be 
conducted.  Tliat  direction  we  know  from  this  paper.  The 
advantage  is  important  which  it  gives  us,  since  we  have  only 
to  plan  our  enterpi-isc  so  as  to  avoid  this— fall  upon  other 
points  of  his  camp,  and  break  in  upon  his  ambush,  flank  and 
rear,  M'hile  avoiding  his  front." 

"True,  Singleton — it  will  be  to  our  advantage  in  beating 
Barsfield,  I  grant  you  \  but  not  in  serving  Mellichampe.  If  he 
keeps  this  line,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  strike  a  moment 
before  he  approaches,  and  just  when  he  has  left  the  house,  or 
he  must  fall  before  our  help  would  avail  him,  coming  in  from 
flank  and  rear.  We  must  confound  the  ambush  in  part — we 
must  keep  the  whole  camp  of  the  tory  alive  by  a  concerted 
attack  at  all  points,  in  front  not  less  than  in  rear,  or  we  lose 
Mellichampe,  though  we  gain  the  fight." 

Singleton  acknowledged  the  difficulty. 

"  If,"  resumed  Maiion,  "  if  Mellichampe  would  only  think  to 
avoid  the  track  prescribed  by  his  confederate,  and  force  him 
to  go  aside  upon  another  route,  however  slight  the  variation, 
it  would  yet  serve  us,  and  we  might  save  him.'' 

"I  doubt  not,  general,  that  he  will  think  of  this;  he  is 
wonderfully  shrewd  in  such  matters,  though  rash  and  thought- 
less enough  in  others.  I  think  we  may  rely  upon  him  that 
he  will." 

"  We  must  hope  for  it,  at  least,"  said  Marion.  '*  The  affair 
looks  promising  enough  in  all  other  respects,  and  we  must 
drive  our  whole  force  to  the  adventure.    We  have  been  cooped 
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Up  long  endugli.  Go,  Singleton,  order  in  your  remute  seonU. 
Get  all  your  xneii  in  readiness,  and  send  your  lieutenant,  Hum* 
pliries,  to  me.  I  have  some  instructions  for  him.  I  will  lead 
in  this  husiness  myself." 

Singletor'«^roceeded  to  the  spot  where  Humphries  usually 
r'  >  >    \>  u  IS  not  to  he  found.    Let  us  account  for  his 

-.  s  cure  of  his  enemy,  excited  by  the  trying  scene 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  scarcely  less  so  by  the 
novel  form  of  death  to  which  circumstances  had  prompted  him 
to  devote  his  victim,  returned  to  the  camp  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  mental  agitation.  It  was  yet  daylight,  and  sundry  lit- 
tle duties  in  the  camp  called  for  his  attention.  These  he  per* 
formed  almost  unconsciously.  His  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 
An  excitation  of  feeling,  which  sometimes  moved  him  like 
insanity,  disturbed  his  judgment,  and  affected  the  coherence 
and  the  regularity  of  his  movements.  In  this. state  of  mind, 
with  just  enough  of  consciousness  to  feel  that  he  was  wander- 
ing, and  that  he  needed  repose,  he  made  his  way  about  dusk 
from  the  observation  of  the  camp,  and  seeking  out  a  little 
bank  in  the  swamp,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  where  he 
might  sleep  in  socresy,  he  threw  himself  under  a  tree  and 
strove  to  forget  the  past.  Shutting  his  eyes,  he  hoped  in  this 
way  to  shut  out  all  the  images  of  strife  and  terror  which  yet 
continued  to  annoy  him. 

He  succeeded  in  his  desire,  and  at  length  slept.  But  his 
sleep  was  more  full  of  terrors  than  his  waking' thoughts.  He 
dreamed,  and  the  horror  of  his  dreams  aroused  him.  He 
heard  the  cries  of  the  victim  whom  he  had  buried  while  yet 
alive.  His  dreadful  shrieks  rang  in  his  ears ;  and,  bursting 
from  their  sockets  in  blood,  he  saw  the  goggle^eyes  looking 
down  upon  him,  through  the  crevice  in  the  cypress  where  he 
had  last  seen  them.  This  was  not  long  to  be  endured.  He 
started  from  his  sleep  —  from  his  place  of  repose — and  stood 
upon  his  feet.  Had  he  slept  1  This  was  doubtful  to  him,  so 
vivid,  so  imposing  and  real,  had  been  the  forms  and  fancies  of 
his  vision.  But  the  night  had  fairly  set  in,  and  this  convinced 
him  that  he  had  slept.    A  faint  light  from  the  stars  came  sca^ 
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tered  and  tremblingly  tbrougli  the  leaves,  that  complained  it. 
the  cool  wind  of  evening  that  fitfully  stole  among  them.  The 
moon  was  just  rising,  and  gave  but  feeble  light.  The  heavy 
trees  seemed  to  dance  before  his  eyes ;  huge  sliadows  stalked 
gloomily  between  theiPi  and,  shuddering  with  bitter  thoughts 
and' terrifying  fancies,  the  stout  woodman,  for  a  few  moments, 
was  unmanned. 

"  I  cnn  bear  it  no  longer,'*  he  cried  aloud,  in  his  disquiet 
*  I  can  bear  it  no  longer." 

With  tlie  words  he  picked  up  his  rifle,  wLich  lay  upon  the 
spot  where  he  had  lain  himself.  He  felt  for  the  knife  in  his 
belt,  and,  finding  that  his  equipment  was  complete,  he  moved 
away  with  the  haste  of  one  who  has  fully  resolved ;  saddled 
his  horse,  which  he  mounted  with  all  speed ;  and,  barely 
replying  to  the  several  challenges  of  the  sentinels,  he  darted 
forth  upon  the  well-known  rOad.  The  relentless  spur  left  the 
steed  no  breathing  moment.  The  thoughts  of  the  trooper  flev 
faster  than  he  could  drive  his  horse ;  and,  though  going  at  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  powers,  the  impatient  ti'ooper  chafed  that 
the  an i nisi  went  so  slowly. 

The  well-known  swamp  entrance  was  in  sight;  the  caue- 
brake  was  passed;  and  there,  rising  up  in  dreadful  silence^ 
white  and  ghostlike  in  its  aspect  under  the  increasing  bright- 
ness of  tlie  moonlight,  stood  the  tall  cypress  in  which  hU 
victim  was  buried.  The  steed  of  the  trooper  was  stopped 
suddenly — 80  suddenly  that  he  almost  fell  back  ii]>ou  his 
hann(5hes.  His  rider  alighted  ;  but  for  some  moments,  frozen 
to  the  spot,  he  dared  not  approach  the  object  before  him. 
The  awful  stillness  of  the  scene  appalled  him.  He  strove  to 
listen  :  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  heai'd  a  groan — 
a  moan  —  a  nigh,  however  slight,  from  the  cavernous  body  of 
that  tree.  A  curse — ay,  though  the  wretch  within  had  again 
cursed  his  mother — would  have  been  grateful  to  the  senses 
and  the  heart  of  him  who  now  stood  gazing  upon  it  in  horror 
and  in  silence,  but  with  the  motionlessness  of  a  statue. 

He  recovered  strength  at  last  sufficient  to  advance.  He 
reached  the  tree.  The  wedges  which  secured  his  prinoner 
had  been  undistuibed.    He  put  his  ear  to  the  rough  bftck  of 
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i(8  Hides,  but  lie  heard  no  sounds  from  within.  He  drew,  with 
desperate  hand,  the  pegs  from  the  upper  crevice,  And  fancied 
that  a  slight  breathing  followed  it — or  it  might  be  the  sough- 
ing of  the  wind,  suddenly  penetrating  the  aperture.  He  called 
aloud  to  the  inmate;  he  shouted  with  his  mouth  pressed  to 
the  opening;  he  implored,  he  cursed  his  victim:  but  he  got 
no  answei*. 

What  were  his  emotions  ns  he  pulled,  with  a  giant's  muscle, 
the  hard  wedges  from  the  hollow -of  the  tree  below  1  He  had 
slain  his  foe  in  battle  :  he  had  killed,  without  remorse,  the  man 
who,  personally,  had  never  done  him  wrong.  Why  should  he 
suffer  thus  from  the  just  punishment  of  a  vindictive  and  a 
sleepless  enemy  ?  He  felt,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  analyze,  this 
subtilty.  He  tore  away  the  chunks  which  had  fastened  the 
opening,  and  thrust  his  hands  into  the  hollow.  The  legs  of 
the  half-breed  had  sunk  down  from  the  knobs  upon  which  tliey 
had  rested  while  he  was  capable  of  exertion,  and  they  were 
now  a  foot  deep  in  the  water  which  filled  the  hollow.  With 
both  hands,  and  the  exercise  of  all  his  strength,  Humphries 
succeeded  in  pulling  him  out  by  them.  The  body  was  lim- 
ber,  and  made  no  effort  and  opposed  no  resistance.  Dragging 
bim  through  the  water,  which  he  could  not  avoid,  the  partisait 
bore  him  to  the  bank,  upon  which  he  laid  him. 

As  yet  he  showed  no  signs  of  life ;  and  the  labor  which  his 
enemy  had  taken  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  vain;  but  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  immersion  which  he  had  unavoidably  under- 
gone in  passing  through  the  water,  seemed  to  revive  him— so 
Humphries  thought,  as,  bending  over  him,  he  watched  his 
ghastly  features  in  the  moonlight.  He  tore  open  the  jacket 
and  shirt  from  his  bosom,  and  felt  a  slight  pulsation  at  his 
heart  Never  was  joy  more  pei*fect  than,  at  this  moment,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  partisan.  He  laughed  with  the  first  convic- 
tion that  his  enemy  still  lived.  He  laughed  first,  loudly  and 
wildly,  and  then  the  tears,  an  unrestrainable  current,  flowed 
freely  from  his  eyes.  The  half-breed  continued  to  revive ; 
and  Humphries  prayed  by  his  side,  as  fervently  as  if  praying 
in  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  for  the  mercy  of  an 
offended  God. 
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He  strove  iu  every  known  way  to  assist  tbe  workings  of 
natnre  in  the  resuscitation  of  his  enemy.  He  fanned  him 
with  his  cap — he  sprinkled  him  freely  with  water,  and  spared 
no  means  supposed  in  his  mind  to  be  beneficial,  to  bring 
abont  the  perfect  restoration  of  his  victim. 

At  length  he  succeeded.  The  legs  of  the  half-breed  were* 
one  after  the  other,  suddenly  drawn  up,  then  relaxed — he 
sighed  deeply — and,  finally,  the  light  stole  into  his  glazed 
orbs,  as  if  it  had  been  some  blessed  charity  from  the  moon* 
that  now  glistened  over  them. 

As  he  continued  to  improve,  and  with  the  first  show  of  con- 
sciousness, Humphries  lifted  him  higher  up  the  bank,  and  laid 
him  at  the  foot  of  a  shi-ub  tree  which  grew  at  hand.  He  then 
receded  from  him  to  a  little  distance — placed  himself  di- 
rectly before  his  eyes — resumed  his  rifle,  which  he  prepared 
and  presented,  and  thus,  squat  upon  one  kiiee  in  front  of  him, 
he  awaited  the  moment  of  perfect  recovery,  which  should  again, 
in  the  consciousness  of  new  life,  inform  him  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  presence  of  an  ancient  enemy. 

Thus  stationed,  he  watched  the  slowly  recovering  Blonay, 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  in  silence  and  in  doubt  The 
scene  was  a  strange  one ;  anfl  to  his  mind,  not  yet  relieved 
from  the  previously  active  terrors  of  his  imagination,  an  awful 
and  imposing  one.  In  the  deep  habitual  gloom  of  that  swamp 
region,  among  its  flickering  shadows  —  girdled  by  its  thick 
and  oppressive  silence,  and  watching  its  skeleton  trees  until 
they  seemed  imbued  with  life,  and,  in  the  ghostly  and  increas- 
ing moonlight,  appeared  to  advance  upon,  and  then  to  recede 
away  from  him — he  felt,  at  every  moment  of  his  watch,  an 
increasing  and  superstitious  dread  of  all  things  and  thoughts, 
all  sounds  and  objects,  that  assailed  his  senses,  however  re- 
motely, and  roused  his  emotions,  however  slight  And  as  the 
slow  consciousness  grew,  like  a  shadow  itself,  in  the  cheek  and 
eye  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  lately  beheld  as  lifeless,  he 
half  doubted  whether  it  was  human,  and  not  spectral  life,  that 
he  now  beheld.  He  had  believed  that  an  evil  spirit  had  pos- 
sessed the  mangled  and  deformed  frame  of  the  man  before  him, 
and  was  now  beginning,  with  an  a^ect  of  anxious  malignity, 
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ouce  more  to  glare  fortk  upon  him  from  tlie  starting  ej  es  of 
the  half-breed. 

lie  shuddered  with  the  thought,  and  he  felt  ^hat  his  grasp 
upon  his  rifle  grew  more  and  more  unsteady,  until  at  length  he 
almost  doubted  his  own  capacity  to  secure  a  certain  aim  upon  his 
enemy,  in  the  event  of  sti'ife.  With  this  fear,  determined ,  as  he 
was,  to  have  a  perfect  control  oyer  the  life  of  Blonay,  whatever 
might  be  the  movement  of  the  latter,  he  rose  from  the  spot 
where  he  watched,  and  approadied  so  nigh  to  the  slowly  recov- 
ering man,  that  the  extended  rifle  nearly  toudied  his  breast. 
At  that  moment  Blonay  started,  raised  his  head,  and,  half  sitting 
up,  gazed  wildly  upon  the  scene  aroutid  him.  RIs  eye  caught 
that  of  Humphries  in  the  next  instant,  and  he  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  his  enemy  by  an  involuntary  start,  rising,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  a  full  sitting  posture,  and  answering  the  watch- 
ful glance  of  the  partisan  by  one  of  inquiry  and  astonishment, 
not  less  intense  in  its  character  than  that  which  he  encouik- 
tered.  His  eye  next  rested  upon  his  owa  rifle,  which  Hum- 
phries had  thrown  upon  the  bank,  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
moonlight,  and  his  body  involuntarily  inclined  toward  it 
With  the  movement  came  the  eon'esponding  one  of  the  parti- 
san. The  muzzle  of  hia  weapon  almost  reaehed  Blonay'i 
breast,  and  the  lock  clicked  with  singulMT  emphagisy  in  the  gen^ 
eral  silence  of  the  scene,  as  Humphries  cocked  it. 

"  Stir  not.  Goggle  —  move  a  foot,  and  I'll  put  the  lead 
through  you.     It's  a  merey  I  don't  do  it  now." 

Without  a  word,  Blonay  kept  his  position,  and  his  eye  met 
that  of  his  foe  without  fear,  though  with  the  utmost  passivenesa 
of  expression.    Humphries  continued  — 

**  You've  hunted  me  like  a  varmint -^you've  pulled  trigger 
upon  me  —  I  have  your  mark,  and  will  carry  it,  I  reckon,  to  my 
grave.     There's  no  reason  why  I  should  let  you  run." 

He  paused,  as  if  awaiting  an  answer  but  the  stare  of  his 
enemy  alone  responded  to  his  speech. 

"  What  do  you  say  now,  Blonay,  why  I  sliouldn't  put  the 
bullet  into  you  I     Speak  now  —  it's  only  civility." 

**  Adrat  it,  nothing,"  said  the  other,  drawing  up  his  legs. 

"Xou'ie  from  my  own  parish,  and  that's  one  reaaon>"  said 
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Humphries,  **  that's  one  reason  why  I  want  to  give  jou  fair 
piny,  and  it's  reason  enough  why  I  don't  want  to  spill  your 
blood.  Answer  me  now,  Goggle,  like  a  man — do  you  want 
mine  T 

He  paused,  but  received  no  answer.      He  thus  proceeded  — 

*•  I  had  you  safe  enough,  but  I  conldn't  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  take  your  life  after  that  fashion,  so  I  let  you  out.  Tell  me, 
now,  if  you  can  go  without  taking  tracks  after  me  again  f 
Suppose  I  let  you  run — snppose  I  leave  you,  without  troubling 
yon  now  with  this  lead,  that  only  waits  till  I  lift  this  finger  to 
go  through  your  skull  —  will  you  follow  nie  again  T  will  yoa 
come  hunting  for  my  blood  ?  Speak  ?  for  your  life  depends 
on  it." 

"  Adrat  it.  Bill  Humphries,  you've  got  the  gun,  and  you  say 
there's  a  bullet  in  it.  I'm  here  afore  you,  and  I  don't  dodge. 
I  ain't  afeard,"  was  the  reckless  and  seemingly  impatient  re- 
sponse. 

"That's  as  much  as  to  say  that  ydh  wont  promise,  and  it's 
enough  to  satisfy  me  to  my  own  conscience  for  pulling  trigger 
upon  you  at  once.  But  I  won't  I'll  give  yon  a  chance  for 
yoBr  life.  There  shall  be  fair  play  between  ns.  Take  your 
rifle—- 'there  it  lies — get  yourself  ready,  and  take  your  stand 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  then  be  as  quick  as  yon  think 
proper,  for  the  first  one  to  cut  away  will  have  the  best  chance 
for  life." 

A  visible  change  came  over  the  features  of  the  half-breed 
as  he  listened  to  this  address.  His  head  dropped,  his  chin 
irested  upon  his  breast,  and,  without  any  other  answer,  he  sim- 
ply raised  the  hand  which  Humphries  had  mashed  so  remorse- 
lessly with  the  pinC'knot,  when  its  owner  had  thrust  it  through 
the  crevice  of  the  tree.  He  raised  it,  and  in  the  action  showed 
his  enemy  how  utterly  impracticable  it  was  for  him  to  hold  the 
rifle  with  any  hope  of  its  snccessful  use.  Humphries  was  si- 
lenced, and  his  own  feelings  were  strongly  affected  when  he 
actually  beheld  a  tear  in  the  blear  eye  of  the  half-breed,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  maimed  and  utterly  helpless  member.  The 
privation  must  have  been  terrible  indeed,  to  extort  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment fron  one  so  inflexible.     It  certainly  was  Ihn 
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greatest  eyil  that  could  have  befallen  Lim,  to  lose  tke  nee  of 
the  weapon  on  which  so  much  depended  ;  and  then,  what  was 
his  mortification  to  submit  to  a  challenge  from  a  hated  enemy, 
Lis  weapon  and  his  foe  alike  at  liand,  unable  to  employ  the  one 
or  to  punish  the  other  1 

The  rifle  of  Humphries  was  lowered  as  he  felt  the  full  force 
of  Blonay's  ansWer.  He  tnrued  away  to  conceal  his  own  emo- 
tion. 

"  Go  !"  he  cried,  "  go,  Blonay  —  you  are  free  this  time.  1 
must  take  my  chance,  and  run  my  risk  of  your  taking  tracks 
after  me  again.  Go  now,  but  better  not  let  me  meet  you.  My 
blood  is  hotter  at  other  times  than  now.  I'm  sad  and  sorry 
iiow,  and  there's  something  to-night  in  the  woods  that  softens  \ 
ine,  and  I  can't  be  angry,  I  can't  spill  your  blood.  But  'twon't 
always  be  so ;  and,  if  you're  wise,  you'll  take  the  back  tracks 
and  go  down  quietly  to  Dorchester." 

Without  waiting  for  any  answer,  the  partisan  hurried  through 
the  canebrake;  and,  with  a  motion  less  rapid  than  that  which 
brought  him,  took  his  way  back  to  the  camp  of  Marion,  where 
he  arrived  not  a  moment  too  soon  for  the  most  active  prepara- 
tion  and  employment. 

Bruised,  enfeebled,  almost  helpless,  the  half-breed  slowly 
returned  to  the  tory  encampment  at  "Piuey  Grove."  He 
appeared  before  Barsfield  at  early  morning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that,  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  recorded. 
His  presence  quieted  the  anxieties,  as  it  met  the  desires,  of. 
all  parties. 

"Your  hand — what  is  the  matter  with  it i  why  is  it  bound 
up  ?"  demanded  Barsfield. 

'  Mashed  it  with  a  piece  of  timbsr  ^n  the  swamp,"  was  the 
unscrupulous  answer  of  the  half-breec,  who  suppressed  all  the 
particulars  of  his  affair  with  Humphries. 

"Any  luck? — met  with  your  man?"  was  the  further  ques- 
tion. 

"  No,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"  You  are  ready  for  mine,  however  ?" 

"To-night— yes." 

*'At  midnight.    But  you  must  see  Miss  Berkeley — have 
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everf thing  well  nodenitoed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  «oiifiiskni, 
1TO  delay.    She  <le«8  not  fiiispeet-— she  seems  satisfied  f" 

•^Mighty  weU  pleased/' 

**  'Tis  well.  Thus,  then,  yoa  will  proceed.  The  sentinel 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  gallery,  and  yoa  shall  have,  at  the 
hoar,  another  key  to  the  padlock.  Ghiide  him  forUi  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  withdrawal  of  tile  sentinel :  yoa  know 
the  coarse  V 

«  Yes — by  the  radii  ngr  and  so  on  to  the  ATenne.'* 

**  Be  particular,  and  do  not  leave  the  track  for  an  instant 
Oo  now*— I  shall  be  ont  of  the  way ;  seek  Miss- Berkeley,  and 
cenclude  yonr  arrangements  witli  her  for  to-nighf 

The  half  breed  left  him. 

'< To-night!"  were  the  only  words  ottered  by  the  tory  aste 
■went  toward  the  outposts,  bat  they  were  fall  of  import,  and  hk 
faee  looked  everything  which  his  lips  forbore  to  utter. 
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ESCAPE. 

That  daj  was  spent  in  anmngements.  Barsfield  eliose  his 
men  for  the  purposes  of  assassination ;  but  he  did  not  snrren- 
dox  his  secret  to  their  keeping.  He  vtm  too  vary  for  that. 
They  had  their  places  assigned  ;  and  all  that  he  condescended 
to^  unfold  to  then>,  by  way  of  accounting  fbr  the  special  ap- 
pointsnent  and  the  earnest  commands  which  he  gave,  may  be 
comprised  in  few  words. 

**  I  suspect,'^  said  he,  "  that  there  is  some  treason  among  us. 
I  suspect  the  scout »-Blon ay.  I  have  reason  to  think  he  pur- 
poses, either  tbis  night  or  the  next,  to  betray  the  camp  to 
Marion,  and  to  escape  with  the  spy  MelHchampe.  Tou  wilT, 
therefore,  preser%*e  the  utmost  watchfulness  upon  the  posts 
which  I  assign  you ;  and  If  you  see  anything  to  alarm  you, 
anything  worthy  of  suspicion,  act  upon  it  decisively  and  with- 
out pause.  If  you  see  the  prisoner  with  the  scout,  spare  nei- 
tlier-^put  thein  both  to  death.  To  seek  to  recapture  the  spy 
might  lose  him,  and  such  an  event  would  be  ruinous  and 
disgraceful.    I  trust  to  you,  men  —  you  will  do  your  duty." 

In  the  chamber  of  MelHchampe,  whose  fate  thus  hung  upon 
a  thread,  the  interest,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  less  impor- 
tant and  exciting.  Concealed  in  a  shawl  assumed  for  the 
purpose,  tlie  maiden  carried  to  hef  lover  the  much-desired 
weapons  which  Bcipio  had  received  from  Witherspoon.  The 
message  of  the  trusty  woodman  was  also  delivered  correctly, 
and  the  intelligence  strengthened  the  youth  accordingly,  and 
half-reconciled  Janet  to  the  experiment  which  she  so  much 
dreaded. 

**  This  is  well*- this  is  excellent  !**  ci*ied  MelHchampe,  grasp- 
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ing  the  pistols,  trying  the  charge,  and  examining  their  condi 
tion  —  *'  this  is  well ;  hoth  loaded  ;  good  flints :  I  fear  nothing 
nowi  Janet  At  least,  I  am  able  to  fight — I  am  not  less  able 
to  destroy  than  my  enemies." 

She  turned  away  with  a  shudder :  but  she  felt  happier  and 
more  hopeful  as  she  beheld  his  exultation. 

Not  less  busy  in  the  camp  of  Marion,  the  entire  force  of  the 
partisans  was  preparing  for  the  assault  Every  available  arm 
was  required  for  the  service,  as  the  little  squad  of  the  "  swamp- 
fox"  at  this  period  barely  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  many  of  these  only  partially  armed,  and  some  of  them 
who  had  never  beeai  in  fight  before. 

*'  Have  yon  bad  reports  from  the  scouts,  Major  SiDgleton  V^ 
demanded  the  generaL 

"Not  yet,  sir.  I  have  sent  out  Humphries  and  Wither- 
spoon,  who  will  bring  us  special  accoiaits  by  noon.  We  shall 
have  time  enough  then  for  our  movement'' 

"Quite — quite.  This  plan  of  Thumbsorew's  is  admirable. 
If  the  scouts  do  handsomely,  we  can  put  a  dead  shot  for  eveiy 
sentinel  on  one  side  of  the  aveuae.  It  can  scarcely  fail,  I 
think." 

"  Impossible,  sir — if  the  action  is  conoerted,  and  I  think 
we  have  time  enougli  to  make  it  so.  The  firing  of  the  tents 
must  follow  the  first  knowlec|ge  we  have  of  MelUchampe's 
movement;  and  that  knowledge,  if  I  mistake  him  not,  we  shall 
have  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  house,  for  Witherspoon  has  sent 
him  his  pistols.  When  the  alarm  is  given  by  the  blase,  I  will 
charge  from  the  lower  bay — to  which  I  can  get,  with  all  my 
men,  by  nine  o'clock — moving  slowly,  and  without  detection. 
With  proper  firmness,  we  can  not  help  but  succeed." 

"  I  doubt  not  we  shall  do  so,  major — I  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  defeat  the  tory,  and  I  hope  annihilate  his  force;  but,  in 
that  first  moment  I  dread .  everything  for  Mellichampe.  The 
tory,  doubtless,  will  watch  every  stop  which  he  takes,  and  he 
may  be  murdered  the  moment  after  he  leaves  the  house-'* 

**  But  it  is  on  one  route  only  that  he  puts  his  guard.  Rely* 
ing  on  his  scout  as  faithful,  he  will  calculate  upon  his  bringing 
Mellichampe  into  his  very  jaws—" 
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'*  And  how  know  we  that  be  l»  not  f«itkfal  to  his  employer  t 
What  reason  is  there  to  believe  him  friendly  to  Melliehampe  ? 
This  is  my  doubt  So  long  as  Barsfield  can  pay  this  fellow  in 
solid  gold,  he  has  his  fidelity." 

"  Yes,  sir,  very  probably ;  bnt  I  scarcely  think  that  Melli* 
champe  will  keep  the  one  track.  I  rely  greatly  on  his  saga- 
city in  all  matters  of  this  sort,  and  think  Uiat  the  moment  he 
leaves  the  dwelling,  he  will  not  feel  himself  bound  to  follow 
the  lead  of  his  companion." 

"  I  hope  not,"  was  the  response  of  Marion  to  the  sangaioe 
calculations  of  Major  Singleton — *'I  hope  not,  but  I  appre- 
hend for  him.  We  must  do  our  best,  however,  and  look  to 
Good  Fortune  to  help  us  through  where  we  stumble.  Bnt  no 
more.  See  now  to  your  further  preparations,  for  we  move  by 
dusk." 

The  affair  on  hand  impressed  no  one  more  seriously  with  its 
importance  than  Thumbscrew.  He  addressed  Major  Singleton 
the  moment  after  his  return,  bringing  the  desired  intelligenoe» 
which  he  did  at  noon.  He  addressed  him  to  solicit  what  he 
styled  a  favor. 

'*  But  why  incur  a  danger  sa  great,  and,  seemingly,  so  unne* 
cessary  1    I  see  no  use  for  it.  Thumbscrew.*' 

**  No  use !  There's  use  for  it,  major,  and  satisfaction ;  as 
for  danger,  I'm  a  born  danger  myself,  aiid  I  shouldn't  be  afraid 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  own  shadow.  But  I  don't  think 
there^s  any  danger,  major;  to  cross  the  avenue  ain't  so  mighty 
hard  to  a  man  like  me,  that's  played,  in  my  time,  a  part  of 
every  beast,  and  bird,  and  crawling  critter  that's  known  to  a 
Santee  woodman.  I  can  pass  them  sentries  like  a  gust  from 
a  big-winged  bird,  and  so  they'll  think  me.  I  can  git  into 
that  bay  without  waking  a  blind  moscheto ;  and,  once  I  gits 
there,  I  can  do  a  mighty  deal  now,  I  tell  yon,  by  a  sartin 
whistle  which  I  has,  to  tell  Airnest  Mellichampe  where  to 
find  me." 

The  arguments  of  Witherspoon  soon  pei-suaded  his  superior, 
and  he  went  alone,  long  in  advarce  of  the  partisans,  on  his 
individual  and  daring  adventure  He  gained  the  bay  with 
the  same  ease  and  good  fortune  which  marked  his  progress  in 
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a  similar  effort,  wliiefi  we  liave  lyreviom^ly  deBcribed.  There 
he  waited  anxieusljs  but  in  patience,  the  events  which  were  at 
hand. 

At  nightfall  the  partisans,  the  entire  force  of  Marion,  ap- 
proached "Piney  Grove" — m)t  so  near  as  to  be  snbjected  to 
any  danger  of  discovery,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be  in  readiness 
for  any  circumstance  which  might  suddenly  call  them  forward. 
In  a  deep  wood,  the  very  one  in  which  8cipio's  interview  had 
taken  place  with  Witherapoon,  they  alighted,  and  Marion  pro- 
eeeded  to  divide  his  men  into  three  bodies.  To  one,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Horry,  he  assigned  the  task  of  firing  the 
tents  and  striking  at  tlie  main  post  of  the  encampment  To 
another  troop,  acting  simply  as  cavalry  jxnAet  Major  Singleton, 
he  gave  it  in  charge  to  attack  the  rear  by  a  sudden  and  fi:erce 
onset,  the  moment  that  Horry  should  commence  the  affair — 
the  firing  of  the  tents  being  a  common  signal.  To  himself  he 
reserved  the  more  difficult;  if  not  more  dangerons,  task  of  dis- 
tribating  his  men  as  riflemen,  in  front,  aK>ng  the  whole  line  of 
the  avemie,  prepared  to  commence  the  attack  in  tliat  quartier; 
and,  pressing  through  the  avenue-— having  first  slain  the  sen- 
tinels, each  man  of  wliom  was  to  be  marked  ont  by  a  corre- 
sponding rifleman — to  unite  wit li^  the  other  two  bodies  near 
the  bay  so  frequently  spoken  of,  where  it  was  their  hope  to 
be  in  time  to  save  Mellichampe  from  the  knife  or  pistol  of  the 
prepared  assassins. 

This  arrangement  made,  Singleton's  troop  remounted  their 
horseSf  and,  under  the  direction  of  their  leader,  made  a  wide 
circnit  around  the  cam p^  so  as  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
thicket  lying  in  its  rear.  This  tltey  gained  before  the  moon 
rose.  The  men  commanded  by  Marion  and  Horry  fastened 
their  horses  securely  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and  pressed 
forward  on  foot  to  their  several  stations.  The  riflemen  stole 
individually  from  cover  to  cover,  until  they  ranged  themselves 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  avenue,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
pacing  sentinels,  who  walked  their  ronnds  all  unconscious  of 
the  lurking  death  which  lay  hovering  in  dreadful  silence,  and 
nnsecn  around  them.  Each  partisan  in  this  way  had  selected 
his  vietim    and  the  '*  swamp-fbx"  himself,  lying  along  a  Httte 
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ditcb  overgrown  witli  weeds  half  fall  of  water^  lay  as  secretly 
and  still  as  ever  did  tlie  adroit  animal  whose  name  had  been 
assigned  him. 

The  hour  was  approaching.  Barsfield  had  sot  hi6  snarei 
and  was  impatient. 

"  60  now,  and  bring  him  forth,"  he  said  to  Blonay.  '*  The 
time  is  close  at  hand.*' 

The  half-breed,  obedient  to  his  will,  left  him  oh  the  instant. 

"  He  is  mine  at  last !"  was  the  triumphant  thought  which 
the  tory  muttered  at  that  moment  to  himself.  "The  toil 
will  soon  be  over,  and  I  shall  triumph  now — I  will  bathe  my 
feet  in  his  blood.'' 

He  went  the  rounds  of  the  men  whom  he  had  stationed  on 
the  watch  for  his  victim.  Some  were  immediately  around  the 
house,  though  not  known  to  Blonay.  Barsfield  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  the  fugitive's  taking  another  direction  than  that 
which  he  had  prescribed.  For  this  possibility  he  had  pre- 
pared. He  was  resolved  that  his  plan  should  not  fail  through 
want  of  due  precautions.  He  saw  that  all  were  in  readiness ; 
and,  not  remote,  he  took  a  station  for  himself  which  would 
enable  him,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  done,  to  gratify  himself 
with  the  sight  of  his  murdered  victim. 

"Hist!  hem!"  wore  the  sounds  that  saluted  Mellichampe 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber.  The  hoar  had  come.  In  the 
next  instant  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  with  a  fearless  heart, 
having  hia  pistols  ready  in  his  grasp,  he  met  hia  guide  at  the 
entrance. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Blonay  1"  was  his  question,  as  the  darkness 
of  the  passage-way  did  not  permit  him  to  distinguish  features. 
The  reply  was  affirmative. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  the  youth.     "  Lead  on." 

"  60  not — go  not,  dear  Ernest !"  cried  Janet  Berkeley,  who 
was  also  watchful :  "  60  not,  I  pray  you ;  it  is  not  too  late ; 
return  to  your  chamber,  for  I  dread  me  of  this  trial.  It  will 
be  fatal ;  you  can  not  escape  these  assassins,  and  the  night  is 
so  bright  and  clear — " 

"  Hush  !"  he  whispered — " see  you  not?"  and  he  pointed  to 
Blonay. 
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''  I  know — I  know ;  but  trust  not — risk  not,  I  implore  yon, 
Ernest.  ICr.  Bloiiay  kuows — he  says  that  there  is  danger. 
He  told  me  so  but  this  moment." 

"Nay»  Janet;  but  you  are  too  apprehensive.  I  know  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Blonay ;  he  can  help  me  through  the  danger,  and 
I  fear  it  not" 

"  But,  dear  Ernest—*' 

He  interrupted  her,  as,  passing  his  arm  about  her  waist,  he 
bent  down  and  whispered  in  her  ears: — 

''Would  you  prefer  to  see  me  hanging  from  a  tree t  Re- 
member, Janet,  this  is  my  only  hope." 

"God  help  me!  God  be  with  you,  and  save  you!"  she 
exclaimed. 

He  folded  her  to  his  bosom,  and  oh  !  the  agony  of  doubt 
that  assailed  both  hearts  at  that  instant.  It  might  be  the  last 
embrace  that  they  should  take  in  life.  A  mutual  thought  of 
this  natui^e  produced  a  mutual  shudder  at  the  same  moment 
in  their  forms. 

"One  —  one  more,  my  beloved!"  he  cried,  as  they  parted; 
and,  in  another  instant,  he  was  gone  from  sight.  She  sank 
down  where  he  left  lier.  Her  hands  were  clasped,  and,  too 
feeble  for  effort,  yet  too  alive  to  her  anxieties  to  faint  into 
forgetful n ess,  she  strove,  but  how  vainly,  eveu  where  she  laj^ 
to  pray  for  hih  safety. 
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.    CHAPTER  L. 

TRB   PINE-KNOT. 

It  was  with  conflicting  emotions  and  an  excited  pulde.that 
Mellicfaampe  hurried  away  from  the  embrace  of  the  reaiden» 
possibly  the  very  last  that  he  should  ever  be.  permitted  to: 
enjoy.  In  another  moment,  and  the  woods  were  before  his 
eyes ;  and  he  now  felt  assured  that  every  step  which  he  took 
from  the  dwelling  must  be  taken  in  siglit  of  his] enemies.  Yet 
he  did  not  the  less  boldly  descend  from  the  threshold,  though 
he  believed  that  with  every  movement  he  came  nigher  bis 
murderer.  He  did  not  deceive  himself  with  idle  hopes  of  the 
forbearance  and  tender  mercy  of  his  foe ;  yet  he  was  resolute 
to  struggle  to  the  last:  he  was  prepared  for  anything  but 
martyrdom. 

Scarcely  had  he  stepped  from  tlie  door  of  the  dwelling  into 
the  shadow  of  a  little  clump  of  trees  that  lay  before  it,  when 
he  heard  the  well-known  whistle  of  Witherspoon.  He  could 
not  mistake  the  sounds,  and  they  came  with  a  most  chieering 
and  refreshing  influence  upon  his  senses. 

"  Trusty  and  brave  Jack !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  lis- 
tened, **  at  least  I  shall  have  one  true  and  strong  arm  to  help 
me  in  the  struggle.     I  am  not  alone." 

The  repeated  sounds  guided  him  in  his  progress.  Qe  could 
not  be  mistaken  now  in  tbeir  direction ;  he  felt  certain  that 
they  came  from  the  little  bay,  which  he  well  knew  could  easi- 
ly conceal  the  scout  so  long  as  it  continued  unsuspected.  He 
turned  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  Blonay  touched, 
his  arm  — 

**  This  way,  sir,'*  said  the  half-breed,  in  a  whisper. 

''No,  sir,  this  way  !"  sternly,  but  in  a  similar  whisper,  re- 
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■ponded  Mellichampe.  "  This  way,  sir,  m  I  bid  yon ;  jou  go 
with  me  in  tliis  direction,  or  yon  die/' 

"  But,  cappin — *'  said  the  other,  hesitatingly. 

"  No  words  —  I  trust  you  not  —  on  !" 

The  muttered  and  decisive  language  was  amply  seconded 
by  the  action  of  the  speaker.     One  hand  grasped  the  maimed  j 

wrist  of  the  half-breed,  the  other  held  in  the  same  moment  the  i 

cocked  pistol  to  his  eyes.     Wincing  under  the  pain  which  the  I 

sudden  seizure  of  his  injured  hand  by  that  of  Mellichampe  ' 

had  necessarily  occasioned,  the  'fierce  savage,  with  the  other, 
grasped  his  knife,  and  half  drew  it  from  the  sheath.  But  the 
momentary  anger  seemed  to  pass  away  before  he  had  fully 
bared  it  He  thrust  it  back  again,  and  calmly  replied  to  his 
irritable  companion—- 

"  You  can  trust  me,  cappin  ;  I'll  go  jist  as  you  tells  me,  for 
I  promised  the  gal  —  she's  a  good  gal  —  I  promised  her  to  do 
the  best,  and  I'll  do  jist  as  you  says.  Lead  on  where  yon 
wants  to  go." 

"  No,  no,  do  yon  lead  on,  sir ;  I  will  not  trust  you.  To  the 
bay,  but  keep  the  trees,  and  do  not  show  your  person  unneces- 
sarily. On,  sir,  the  moment  yon  go  aside,  I  shoot  you  down 
like  a  dog." 

The  words  were  of  fierce  character,  and  uttered  with  singu 
lar  emphasis,  but  still  in  a  whisper.  The  half-breed  by  no 
n^eans  relished  the  manner  of  Helllchampe,  but  he  muttered 
to  himself — 

•'  I  promised  her— she's  a  good  gal — " 

And  thus  reminding  himself  of  his  pledges,  he  prepared  to 
go  forward. 

**  Keep  close  to  those  water  oaks,"  said  Mellichampe  to  his 
companion,  and  he  himself  6ank  into  their  shadow  as  he 
spoke.  At  that  moment  another  whistle,  not  that  of  Marion's 
men,  came  from  the  path  which  they  had  left.  It  was  answered 
by  another,  a  few  paces  distant,  on  the  opposite  hand.  Melli- 
champe thrnst  Blonay  forward,  and  they  both  moved  with  in 
creased  rapidity  along  the  range  of  water-oaks,  which  at  in- 
tervals afforded  them  a  tolerable  shelter.  Again  the  whistle 
was  repeated,  and  to  the  disquiet  of  the  fugitives,  it  was  in- 
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Btantly  answered  by  some  one  immediately  in  front  of  them, 
and  on  the  very  path  they  were  pursuing. 

*•  I  reckon  they*ve  found  us  out  — "  Blouay  began  to  speak, 
but  Hellichampe  interrupted  him. 

**  Silence,  sir,  no  word,  but  follow  me,''  and  the  youth  moved 
hurriedly,  along,  still  upon  the  path  he  had  been  pursuing^ 
but  looking  out  for  his  enemy,  and  cocking  his  pistol  in 
readiness.  A  bush  parted  and  waved  a  little  before  him,  and 
with  its  evident  motion  Mellichampe  darted  aside.  In  the 
next  moment  came  the  shot,  and  immediately  succeeding 
the  report  th^  youth  heard  a  gasping  exclamation  from  liia 
companion,  by  which  he  knew  him  to  be  wounded  — 

"  Ah  ?  it's  me,  it's  hit  me—" 

Looking  round,  he  saw  the  half-breed  fall  forward  upon 
his  face,  but  immediately  rise  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  crawl  towards  a  little  cluster  of  bushes  which  rose  close 
at  hand;  where,  with  all  the  instinct  of  an  Indian,  even 
after  receiving  his  death-wound,  he  labored  to  conceal  himself. 

The  case  was  evidently  a  desperate  one;  The  youth  was 
surrounded  by  his  enemies ;  and,  unless  the  diversion  of  the 
partisans  was  made  promptly,  he  felt  that  he  must  be,  in  a 
few  moments,  in  the  power  of  his  murderers.  The  shot  had 
scarce  been  fired,  and  the  exclamation  of  the  wounded  man 
uttered,  when  he  heard  a  rush  as  of  several  pursuers  from 
behind.  He  did  not  wait,  but  bounded  forward,  for  he  knew 
that  his  friends  were  in  front,  and  to  perish  in  the  general 
combat  would  be  infinitely  better  than  any  other  hazard. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  so  readily  to  go  forward.  With  his 
first  movement  from  the  tree  which  had  covered  him  at  the 
moment  when  Blonay  fell,  the  assassin  rushed  out  upon  his 
path,  with  a  recklessness  which  showed  that  he  believed 
Mellichampe  to  be  unarmed.  He  paid  for  his  temerity  with 
his  life ;  at  five  paces,  and  before  he  could  recover  from  his 
error,  the  youth  shot  him  through  the  breast.  The  man 
staggered  out  of  his  path,  and  fell  without  farther  effort,  cry- 
ing aloud-— 

'*  The  spy  —  the  spy  he's  gone !  to  the  bay  !  Oh !  I'm  a 
dead  man !'' 

18» 
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While  he  was  yet  falling,  Mellichampe  hurled  the  empty 
pistol  into  his  face,  and  drawing  the  second  and  last  from 
his  bosom,  cocked  it  instantly  for  immediate  use,  and  hur- 
ried on  toward  the  bay,  which  yet  lay  at  some  little  distance 
beyond  him.  The  rushing  and  tlie  shouting  of  the  lories,  on 
every  hand,  informed  him  of  the  close  watch  which  had  been 
kept  upon  his  movements.  The  voice  of  Barsiield  was  also 
beard  above  the  clamor,  in  furious  exhortation  — 

*'  The  spy  has  escaped  with  the  half-breed  ;  shoot  tliein 
both  down — let  neither  escape — hut  fail  not  to  kill  the  spy  ; 
no  quarter  to  him  f  five  guineas  to  the  man  who  kills  him !" 

"He  is  here  !*'  cried  one,  dragging  the  still  living  hut  mor- 
tally wounded  Blonay  from  the  bush  where  he  had  concealed 
himself. 

''  Ha!  where?"  was  the  demand  of  Barsfield,  nishing  to  the 
spot  where  he  lay.  Without  looking  he  plunged  his  sword 
into  the  body,  and  felt  the  last  convulsion  as  the  victim  writh- 
ed around  the  blade.  But  he  spurned  the  carcass  with  bis 
foot  the  next  moment,  when  he  discovered  that  the  scout, 
and  not  Mellichampe,  lay  before  him.  With  a  fierce  shoat 
he  led  and  humed  the  pursuit,  impetuously  dashing  forward 
with  all  the  fury  of  one  who,  having  been  certain  of  his 
victim,  now  begins  to  apprehend  disappointment 

'*  Death  to  the  spy  !  pursue  !  Five  guineas  to  him  who  kills 
him  !     No  quarter  to  the  sjiy  !** 

Such  were  his  cries  to  his  men  as  he  himself  pursued.  They 
reached  the  ears  of  Mellichampe — they  sroused  him  to  a  like 
fury.  Desperate  and  enraged,  his  temper  became  unrestrain- 
able,  and,  though  imprudent  in  the  last  degree,  he  shouted 
back,  even  as  he  fled,  his  defiance  to  his  foes.  The  whis- 
tle of  Witherspoon  fortunately  reached  his  ear  in  that  mo- 
ment, and  guided  him  on  his  flight.  His  voice,  meanwliile» 
had  disclosed  the  direction  which  he  had  taken  to  those 
who  were  now  clamorously  pursuing  him.  But  the  pursuit 
was  arrested  at  the  luckiest  moment  for  the  fugitive.  Th« 
tents  were  now  blazing,  and  wild  cries  came  from  the  cea? 
tre  of  the  encampment.  Clayton  rushed  across  Uie  path  of 
Barsfield. 
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"  StHiifl  aside,  away  !  Tbe  spy — slay  bhn  !  No  quarter  to 
lli^  spy  !"  cried  the  fierce  tory,  as  lie  tlirust  Clayton  out  of  Ins 
pa  til,  liiK  eyes  glaring  like  balls  of  fire,  and  the  foam  gath- 
ering thick  around  his  mouth  and  almost  choking  his  utterance. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Captain  Barsfiejd  !"  cried  the  second  offi- 
cer, confusedly,  to  his  superior. 

"  Get  from  my  path  !  Stand  aside,  or  I  hew  thee  down  .'** 
was  the  desperate  answer. 

"But  the  camp's  on  fire!"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Tbo 
camp's  on  fire !"  was  the  general  cry  around  him. 

Barsfield  only  answered  by  pressing  forward— selfishly  pur- 
suing the  one  enemy,  who,  in  his  sight,  took  the  place  and 
preference  of  all  others.  Indeed,  at  that  moment,  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  other  object  or  duty  than  that  of 
arresting  Mellichampe. 

"The  spy  —  Mellichampe  —  he  has  seduced  the  sentinel  — 
he  18  fled  —  there  —  Lieutenant  Clayton  —  there —  in  the  bay  f 
Pnrslie  nil,  and  kill  him.     No  quarter  to  the  spy!" 

"But  the  camp — "  said  Clayton. 

"Let  it  bum  !  Let  it  burn  !"  His  words  were  silenced  — 
drowned  in  the  sharp  and  repeated  shot  which  rang  along 
the  whole  Hue  of  the  avenue.  He  became  conscious  on  the 
instant,  for  the  first'  time ;  and  now,  at  once,  conceived  the 
nature  of  that  concerted  combination  which  was  likely  to  de- 
fraud him  of  his  prey.  Still  he  did  not  conceive  the  assault  to 
be  made  by  any  large  force.    He  did  not  think  it  possible. 

"A  surprise/'  he  said  —  "a  mere  diversion  to  help  the  spy. 
To  the  front.  Lieutenant  Clayton  —  send  your  loyalists  to  the 
avenue!  Line  the  front — it  will  soon  bo  over — it  is  but  a 
straggling  squad.  Away  —  and  leave  me  for  the  spy.  I  will 
manage  him  with  these  three  meu." 

The  coolness  of  Barsfield  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  him 
as  he  gave  these  orders.  But  his  rsge  was  the  greater  from 
Laving  been  suppressed  so  long.  He  pressed  forward  to  the 
bay  with  the  three  men  who  were  with  him.  fie  believed 
that  Clayton  would  soon  manage  the  foe  in  front ;  and  he  was 
resolved  upon  the  death  of  Mellichampe,  even  if  he  did  not. 
[n  another  moment,  however,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  no 
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random  attack,  simply  for  diversion,  from  a  small  squad.  Tb€ 
clamor  was  that  of  a  large  force,  and  tbe  repeated  and  well- 
known  cry  of  the  partisans  followed  tbe  first  volley  of  the 
sliarp-sLooters. 

"  Marion's  men  —  true  blues — true  blues !  Hurra !  no  quar^ 
ter — Tarleton's  quarters !     One  and  all,  Marion's  men  I" 

**  One  and  all,  men !"  were  tbe  stern,  sbrill  notes  that  fol- 
lowed tbe  cry. 

It  was  tbe  sharp  voice  of  Marion  himself,  and  it  was  heard 
distinctly  over  tbe  field  :  tbe  sound  was  fitly  concluded  by  a 
second  volley  and  an  increasing  uproar. 

"  He  is  there  with  all  his  force  !"  exclaimed  Bai*6field ;  "  but 
no  matter.  I  can  not  turn  now,  and,  at  Isast,  Mellichampe  is 
mine.  He  is  here  in  this  bay.  They  can  not  help  him  in 
season,  and  be  must  perish.  That  dom,  I  care  not  if  Marion 
conquers;  we  can  but  become  bis  prisoners." 

These  were  the  calculations  of  Bartiield,  half  uttered  as  he 
pursued.  Mellichampe  was  immediately  before  him.  He  had 
heard  bis  shout.  Tbe  pursuers  were  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
bay  which  the  youth  bad  entered. 

"  To  the  gum-trees.  Dexter,  and  watch  that  point — see  that 
he  does  not  gain  the  avenue.  Keep  him  from  crossing.  Fn^ 
in  on  tbe  right.  Beach  am ;  and  you.  Mason,  go  in  on  the  lefL 
Bpare  him  not !     Slay  him  like  a  dog !     Ko  qaarter  to  the 

•py!" 

These  were  his  rapid  orders  to  his  men  as  they  rushed  into 
tbe  close  but  narrow  thicket  which  was  called  the  bay. 

"But  five  minutes  1  give  me  that,"  muttered  Mellichampe 
to  himself,  "  and  I  ask  for  no  more.  But  where  can  Witber- 
spoon  be  V* 

The  next  moment  he  heard  the  whistle  of  his  friend  in  a 
denser  part  of  the  bay,  and  he  hurried  with  a  new  joy  toward 
hiin. 

'*  There  are  but  three  or  four;  and  if  we  can  but  join  first» 
we  may  give  them  work,"  cried  the  youth,  pressing  forward. 
But  Witherspoon  was  now  already  engaged.  His  voice  kept 
pace  in  company  with  his  sabre,  tbe  clashing  of  which  Melli- 
champe  heard  wliile  approaching  him.     The  woodman  had 
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•neoufitered  ane  of  the  piirstiers.  The  affair,  however,  was 
soon  over.  The  man  had  met  a  scbre  where  he  had  looked 
Mily  for  a  yietim. 

"It's  one  less  of  the  niggers,"  ciied  Witherspoon,  aloud,  as  N 
ke  struck  his  enemy  down  with  a  fatal  blow.     *^  Hello !  Air- 
Best,  boy,  where  is  yon  V 

But  the  youth  could  not  answer.  He  himself  was  nbout  to 
become  bnsily  engaged.  Barsiield  was  before  him,  and  be- 
tween him  and  Witlierspoon.  Mellichampe  had  but  his  pistol, 
and  he  determined,  as  he  saw  the  copse  disturbed  in  front,  to 
conceal  his  weapon,  as  he  hoped  that  Barsfield  would  precipi- 
tate himself  forward,  as  if  upon  an  unarmed  enemy,  when  he 
might  employ  it  suddenly  and  fatally.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
other  chance  for  life.  In  part,  his  plan  was  successful.  The 
tory  leaped  forward  with  a  mad  fury  as  he  beheld  the  youth. 
His  sabre  was  waving  above  Mellichampe's  head,  when  the 
latter  sank  npon  IHs  knee  aUd  lired — unerringly,  but  not 
fatally. 

The  ball  penetrated  the  thigh  of  the  tory,  who  sank  down 
upon  him.  Tliey  grappled  with  each  other  upon  the  ground, 
Straggling  in  sr  Kttle  area  where  the  trees  seemed  to  have  been 
scooped  out,  as  it  were,  expressly  to  afford  them  room  for  a 
straggle  of  this  sort.  The  physical  power  of  Barsiield  was 
naturally  grealtet  than  that  of  Hellichampe,  and  the  recent 
illness  of  the  youtfi  still  farther  increased  the  inequalities 
between  them ;  but  MelHchampe  had  succeeded  in  grasping 
the  neckcloth  of  his  enemy,  while  the  latter  had  a  hold  only 
npon  one  wrist  and  part  of  the  dress  of  the  former.  They 
were  yet  struggling  upon  the  ground  without  advantage  to 
either,  when  one  of  Barsiield 's  men  came  to  his  assistance. 

The  moment  was  full  of  peril  to  the  youth ;  but  his  friend 
Witherspoon  was  no  less  prompt  to  succor  and  save,  than  the 
tory  to  destroy.  He  bounded  through  the  intervening  bushes 
in  time  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  the  new-comer.  A  sabre- 
stiroke  from  the  woodman  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  dis- 
abled him  from  any  movement  toward  the  combatants ;  but, 
misiirg  a  pistol,  even  after  he  had  fallen,  before  Witherspoon 
eoald  help  MelHchampe  or  get  out  of  his  way,  Ve.  «\iot  bim  in 
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tlie  side.  Before  lie  could  draw  h  second*  the  woodman  coi 
liim  down.  He  had  hardly  done  so,  when  a  faiutuess  came 
over  tlie  faithful  fellow :  he  leaned  against  a  tree,  then  sauk 
nervelessly  to  the  ground. 

"  It's  a  tough  shot,  Airnest»  and  I  can't  help  you.  Who'd 
ha' thought  it?  Ah !  it  hites!  But  hold  on,  Ainiest — hold 
on,  hoy ;  the  major  will  soou  come  to  pull  you  out  of  the  bear's 
claws." 

"  You  are  hurt,  Jack." 

"  Reckon  I  am  —  a  bad  hurt  too,  Aimest,  if  one  may  tell  by 
the  sort  of  feeling  it  ha&" 

Without  a  word,  Barsiield  continued  the  straggle  the  more 
earnestly,  as  he  now  found  himself  becoming  faint  from  the 
wound  which  Mellichampe  had  inflicted.  The  youth  himself 
grew  momently  less  and  less  able  to  resist  his  foe,  and  With- 
erspoon,  who  lay  but  a  hw  feet  apart,  and  saw  the  mutual 
efforts  of  tlie  two,  could  lend  no  manner  of  nssistance. 

The  object  of  the  tory  was  to  keep  Mellichampe  quiet  with 
.one  hand,  wliile  he  shortened  his  sabre  with  the  other.  This, 
as  yet,  he  .had  striven  fruitlessly  to  do.  The  youth,  who  saw 
his  aim,  had  addressed  all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  defeating 
it;  and,  when  pushed  away  by  Barsiield,  had  contrived,  by 
the  grasp  which  he  still  maintained  upon  the  neckcloth  of  the 
latter,  still  to  cling  so  closely  to  him  as  to  prevent  his  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  object.  While  tlte  struggle  thus  remained 
doubtful,  a  new  party  was  added  to  the  scene  in  the  person 
of  Scipio,  who  came  stealing  through  the  bushes.  He  had 
heard  the  clamor  in  that  direction  which  had  taken  place  at 
first,  and  the  subsequent  silence  frightened  him  still  more  than 
all  the  noise  of  the  previous  struggle.  He  came  to  gain  intel- 
ligence for  his  young  mistress,  whose  apprehensions,  though 
nnuttered  in  language  or  even  in  tears,  were  only  silent  be- 
cause they  were  untterable. 

Witherspoon  saw  the  negro  first. 

••Ha,  Scip  —  nigger — is  that  you]  Gome  quick*  uiggery 
and  help  your  manssa.'* 

"Dah  hi*n1  wha's  de  matter,  Mass  Wedderspoon«— yov 
hurtt" 
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**  Ask  110  quetrtioiis;  you  black  rascal,  bat  run  and  liolp 
Atmest :  doiiH  you  see  liim  there,  fighting  with  the  tory  ?" 
'  "Who?  Mass  Airnest— fighting  wid  do  tory  — hey  t'^ 

The  negro  turned  his  eyes,  and  stood  in  amaze,  to  behold 
Uie  sort  of  contest  which  Hellichampe  and  Barsfield  carried 
on.     The  tory  first  addressed  htm:*^ 

••  Scipio,  ran  to  Lieutenant  Clayton — " 

"  Run  to  the  devil !"  cried  Witherspoon ;  "  knock  him  on 
the  head,  Scipio,  and  save  your  master;  don't  let'hrm  talk." 

••  Only  say  de  wud,  Muss  Wedderspoon  ;  say  de  wud.  Mass 
Arnest ;  yon  say  I  mus'  knock  dts  tory  V* 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Witherspoon,  in  a  rage. 

"If  you  dare,"  said  Barsfield,  "you'll  hang,  you  scoundrel. 
Beware  what  you  do ! — fly  —  go  to  Lieutenant  Glayton  — " 

The  negro  interrupted  him  :  — 

"Tou  'tan*  fur  me,  Mass  Wedderspoon — you  tell  me  fur  do 
em,  I  im  'ettt  ftfr  true." 

"Do  it  —  do  it,  d — nyou!  don't  stand  about  it.  He  wilt 
kill  Ail  nest  if  you  don't ;  he'll  kill  us  all !" 

The  negro  seized  a  billet — a  ragged  knot  of  the  heaviest 
pine-wood  that  lay  at  hand  —  and  approached  the  two  where 
they  lay  struggling. 

"I  mos'  Traid  —  he  dah  buckrah  —  I  dah  nigger." 

"  Strike  him !"  cried  Witherspoon,  writhing  foi*ward  in  an 
agony  of  excitement — "strike  him,  Scip;  I'll  answer  for  you. 
boy." 

"  Hole  you  head  fudder.  Mass  Arnest,"  cried  the  negro ;  "  I 
feard  fur  hit  you." 

"Will  you  dare,  Scipio  —  will  you?  Strike  not,  Scipio; 
you  shall  have  your  freedom  —  gold — guiueas,"  was  the  sup- 
plicating cry  of  Barsfield. 

"  I  no  yerry  you.  Mass  Barsfield :   you's  a  d — n  tory,  I  f 
know.     Dis  daU  my  maussa ;  I  liab  fur  min'  um." 

While  he  spoke,  he  approached  and  planted  one  of  his  feet 
between  the  bodies  of  the  two  combatants. 

"  Turn  you  eyes.  Mass  Arnest." 

The  heavy  pine-wood  knot  was  lifted  above  the  head  of  the 
tory.    The  eyes  of  Mellichampc  were  averted^  wlvUe  Barsfield 
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vainly  strove  to  press  forward  as  closelj  to  the  youth  as  pea- 
sible,  and  ouce  or  twice  writhed  about  in  sueh  a  manner, 
though  the  grasp  of  MelUchampe  was  still  upon  his  collar,  as 
entirely  to  defeat  the  aim  of  the  negro. 

"  'Tan'  'till— I  mus  knock  yoo.  Mass  JBarsfield." 

"  Scip — Scipio !"  weretliB  pleading,  tones  of  the  tory»  as  he 
threw  up  his  arms  vainly.  The  blow  descend^  and  silenced 
him  for  ever.  The  billet  waa  bnried  in  his  brains.  The  skull 
lay<«  crushed  and  flattened,  and  but  a  single  contxaotion  of  the 
limbs  and  convulsion  of  the  frame  attested  the  quick  transiiion 
of  life  to  death — so  dreadful  had  been  the  stroke.  Melli- 
champo  had  fainted. 

"Hurra!  hurra!  Well  done>  Scip— well  donel  yoa'vo 
saved  the  boy.    Tou're  a  nigger  am<yig  a  thousand  1" 

The  tones  of  exultation  and  encouragement  came  faintly 
from  the  lips  of  the  woodman,  who  bled  inwa^y.  They 
fell  upon  unheeding  senses ;  for  the  stupefied  SeifMO  aft  that 
jnomeut  heard  them  not 
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The  negro  dropped  the  heiivy  pine-knot  witb  the  blow,  and, 
for  a  moment  stood  gazing  in  stupor  upon  the  horrid  specta- 
cle, his  own  deed,  before  hiin.  At  length,  starting  away,  he 
dashed  out  of  the  bushes,  in  the  direction  of  the  dwelling, 
crying  aloud  as  he  fled,  in  tones  like  those  of  a  maniac, 
and  in  words  which  indicaited  the  intoxicating  effect  of  his 
new-born  expenrlenee  upon  him  — 

**  Ho !  ho  !  I  kill  um — I  hit  um  on  he  head.    He*s  a  dirt- 
he's  a  dirt —  I  hab  foot  on  um  — I  mash  he  brains.    Ho !  ho ! 
I  kill  bnekrah.     Ps  nigger — I  kill  buckrah  !     You  tink  for 
hang  me  —  y^u  mistake.    Mass  Wedderspoon  say  de  wud- 
Mass  Amest  no  say  '  no.'     I  kill  'em.    He  dead  !" 

He  rushed  into  the  apartment  where  the  family  were  all  as- 
sembled in  the  highest  degree  of  agitation.  The  storm  of 
battle^  which  still  raged  around  them  with  unmitigated  fury, 
bad  teaTified  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Rose  Duncan  to  the  last  de- 
gree. They  appealed  to  Scipio  for  information,  but  he  gave 
them  no  beed. 

*'  Whay's  young  missis  ?  young  missis  I  want.  I  hab  for  tell 
rnn  Bometing." 

He  refused  M  other  answer,  and  made  his  way  into  the 
adjoining  apartment.  Janet  was  at  the  window — that  near- 
est to  the  clamor— •  at  which,  through  another  dreadful  fight, 
she  had  watched  unhesitatingly  before.  She  started  to  her 
feet  as  she  beheld  him« 

''  £nieHrt-^speak  to  me,  Scipio.  Whiit  of  Ernest  ?  Wliere 
iahef  tell  me  he  is  safe." 

•« He  dead!  IkillumT 
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She  shrieked  and  fell.  The  event  restored  the  negro  to  his 
senses.  He  picked  her  up,  howling  over  her  all  the  wh'ile. 
and  bore  her  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  the  care  of 
Rose  Duncan  in  a  short  time  recovered  her. 

"  Speak  to  me»  Scipio,"  she  cried,  rising,  and  addressing  him 
with  aii  energy  which  despair  seemed  to  have  given  her, 
and  which  terrified  all  around — "Tell  me  all — what  of 
Ernest?  He  is  not  hurt -^ he  has  escaped  ?  Yon  have  told 
me  falsely — he  lives  !" 

•*  I  'speck  so,  missis ;  'tis  I's  a  A — ^n  fool  fur  tell  you  he 
lieen  hurt.     He  no  hurt     'Tis  M^ss  Barsfieid  I  been  knock  on 
(lehead— " 
.  "  Barsfieid  ! — you  !"  was  the  ozclamation  of  all. 

**  Yes — de  d n  nigger — enty  he  been  liab  Arnest  'pon 

de  ground  ?  he  want  to  'tick  him  wtd  he  sword.  I  take  ligUt- 
wood-kuot,  I  hammer  am  on  he  head  tell  you  sees  noting  but 
de  blood  and  de  brain,  and  de  white  of  he  eye.  He  dead«-> 
'tis  Scip  mash  um." 

**  You  struck  him,  Scipio  ]"  said  Mr.  Berkeley. 

"  Mass  Wedderspoon  toll  me,  maussa.  Enty  ho  been  guine 
'tick  Mass  Arnest  ?  When  I  see  dat,  I  'tan  look*  Jack  Wed- 
derspoon cuss  me,  and  say,  why  de  h-11  you  no  knock  um  V 
Well,  wha'  I  for  do  ?  Enty  he  lell  me  }  I  knocjc  um  fur  trae ! 
I  hit  um  on  he  head  wid  de  piue-knot.  De  bead  mash  flat  like 
pancake.     I  no  see  mu  'gen." 

The  maidens  shuddered  at  the  narration,  but  Janet  spoke 
instantly. 

"  But  Ernest,  what  of  him,  Scipio  ?  Was  he  hurt  t  Yoa 
have  not  said,  is  he  safe  I"* 

"  I  sway,  missis,  I  can't  tell.  I  'speck  he  been  hurt  seme- 
ting.     I  left  um  on  de  ground.    He  ain't  git  up." 

**  I  will  go,"  she  exclaimed. 

'*  Think  not  of  it,  Janet,  my  child*  till  the  noise  is  over." 

But  she  had  gone  ;  while  the  father  yet  spake*  she  had  left 

the  room  and  the  house>  Scipio  closely  attending  b6r.     The 

feebleness  of  age  seemed  no  longer,  to  oppress  the  aged  man. 

He  rushed  after  the  daughter  of  his  heart  with  much  of  the 

/  vigor  of  youth,  and  with  all  the  feariessness  of  a  proper  man 
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hood.  In  that  moment  her  worth  was  conspicuous,  in  his  for- 
getfnlness  of  all  fear  and  feebleness.  He  heeded  not  the  cries 
and  the  clamor,  the  dreadful  imprecations  and  the  sharp  ring- 
ing shot,  which  momently  assailed  his  ears  in  his  progress. 
The  iight  was  still  going  on  along  the  avenue  and  in  the  park, 
but  its  fury  was  abating  fast.  Mr.  Berkeley  hurried  forward, 
but  soon  became  confused.  His  daughter  was  not  to  be  seen, 
nor  Scipio,  and  he  knew  not  in  what  direction  to  turn  his 
footsteps.  While  he  paused  and  doubted,  ho  heard  the  rush 
of  cavalry,  like  the  sweeping  force  of  a  torrent  coming  down 
the  hills  at  midnight.  He  could  see,  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
the  dark  figures  and  their  shining  white  blades.  The  clashing 
of  steel  superseded  the  shot  of  the  marksmen,  and  the  horse- 
men now  evidently  swept  the  field  in  irresistible  wrath.  The 
tories  were  flying  in  all  directions,  the  partisans  riding  over 
them  with  unsparing  hoofs,  and  smiting  down  with  impet- 
uous steel.  A  group  fled  toward  the  honse,  and  came  di- 
rectly upon  the  spot  where  the  old  man's  feet  seemed  to  be 
frozen.  Timidly  he  shrank  behind  a  tree,  and,  as  the  cavalry 
pursued,  the  tories  broke,  and  dispersed  in  individual  flight. 
One  of  them,  an  officer,  sank  back  slowly,  and  with  an  air 
of  resolution  and  defiance  in  his  manner  which  soon  pro-» 
yoked  the  attention  of  a  partisan  trooper.  He  pressed  for- 
ward upon  the  Briton,  who  turned  gallantly  and  made  fight. 
The  huge-limbed  steed  of  the  partisan  was  wheeled  from 
side  to  side  under  the  curb  of  his  rider,  with  an  ease  that 
almost  seemed  the  result  of  an  instinct  of  his  own.  Neither 
the  steed  nor  his  rider  could  be  mistaken. 

"Yield — surrender,  sir — you  prolong  the  fight  uselessly 
Your  men  are  dispersed,"  were  the  words  of  Singleton. 

••  Never,  to  a  rebel !"  was  the  response  of  Clayton  ;  "  never !" 
and  he  struck  at  the  partisan  with  an  earnestness  and  skill 
as  he  replied,  which  showed  him  that  he  was  not  an  enemy 
to  be  trifled  with.  The  fierce  mood  of  Singleton  grew  upper- 
most as  he  witnessed  the  obduracy  of  the  Briton.  His  own 
blows  were  repeated  with  furious  energy,  and  the  letreat  of 
Clayton  was  perforce,  tnore  rapid  than  before.  "Backing,  and 
fighting  all  the  while,  his  feet  became  entancAe^  \\\  wvw^  o\\- 
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structaon  bebind  him,  and  he  stumbled  over  it  without  being 
able  to  recover  himfieif.  He  now  lay  at  the  merey  of  bia 
enemy. 

The  courtesy  of  Singleton  effected  what  his  vidor  had  not 
done,  ms  horse  was  curbed  in  the  instant  which  saw  Clayton 
fall.  The  point  of  his  sabre,  which  had  been  directed  towards 
was  now  turned  from  his  bosom,  and  he  bade  him  rise.  The 
Briton  bowed,  and  presented  his  sword. 

*'  Oblige  me  by  keeping  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  the  partisan. 
''  Let  me  see  you  to  the  house  in  safety." 

The  only  inmate  of  the  house  who  received  Lieatenant  Clay- 
ton was  Rose  Duncan. 

"  I'm  a  prisoner,  Miss  Duncan,"  said  the  lieutenant,  and  it 
did  not  pain  him  greatly  to  tell  her  so. 

"  Indeed ;  I'm  so  glad  of  it,"  waa  the  almost  uncoxiscious 
reply. 

Clayton  looked  grave  as  she  said  so,  and  Major  Singleton 
withdrew,  leaving  him,  however,  not  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
general  tenor  of  events  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  waa 
surprising  how  soon  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  how 
readily  Rose  became  his  custodier.    But  this  concerns  us  not. 

In  the  neighboring  court  tVe  bugle  of  Marion  calledlLls  ■luu 
together.  The  battle  was  over.  The  victory  was  complete* 
and  the  only  poncern  before  the  partisans  was  to  ascertain 
the  price  which  it  had  cost  them.  This  could  not  be  so 
readily  determined. 

"  But  what  tidings  of  Mellichampe  {"  demanded  Marion. 
*'  Have  you  heard  nothing.  Major  Singleton  1  This  was  your 
charge." 

'*  Nothing,  as  yet,  siri  I  have  dispersed  my  men  in  search. 
It  is  unaccountable,  too,  that  we  have  heard  nothing  of  With- 
erspoon,  nor  has  Captain  Barsfield  been  reported.  The  com- 
mand does  not  seem  to  have  been  with  him.  Lieutenant 
Clayton  is  my  prisoner." 

While  they  yet  spoke,  the  whistle  of  Witherspoon — a 
faintly -uttered  note,  but  well  known  as  that  of  the  wood- 
man— came  to  them  from  the  bay.  To  this  point  they  in- 
stantly proceeded.    But  Janet  Berkeley  was  there  long  before 
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them.  She  had  outstripped  even  the  speed  of  Scipio;  she 
had  heard  and  heen  guided  by  die  accents  of  her  lover's  voice, 
as  she  entered  the  copse. 

'*  Jack,  dear  Jack — Witherspoon,  my  friend*  my  more  than 
friend — my  father-^  speak  to  me !" 

It  was  thus  that  the  youth,  bending  over  his  prostrate  com- 
panion, expressed  his  agony  and  apprehension  at  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  him.  Witherspoon  bled  inwardly*  and 
could  scarcely  speak,  as  he  was  in  momentary  danger  of  suf- 
focation. The  next  moment  the  arms  of  Janet  were  thrown 
about  her  lover,  whom  she  found  in  safety,  and  slie  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears,,  which  at  length  relieved  her.  With  her 
appearance,  the  strength  and  consciousness  of  the  wounded 
woodman  seemed  to  come  back  to  him.  He  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  and  said,  feebly,  as  he  beheld  her:—- 

"  God  bless  you,  Miss  Janet,  and  make  you  happy.  You 
see  he's  safe ;  and  there's  no  danger  now,  for  I  rether  reckon, 
from  what  I  hear  and  from  what  I  don't  hear,  that  the  tories 
are  done  for." 

••Oh,  Mr.  Witherspoon!  what  can  I  do  for  yout  I  hope 
you  are  not  much  hurt" 

'•  Pretty  bad,  I  tell  you.  I  feel  all  over  I  can't  tell  how ) 
and  when  it  comes  to  that,  you  see,  it  looks  squally.  I'm 
afeard  I've  no  more  business  in  the  swamp." 

"  Spedk  not  thus,  Jack  ;  but  let  us  help  you  to  the  house. 
Here,  Scipio,  lend  a  hand." 

But  the  woodman  resisted  them. 

"No!  no  I"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  my  house  —  the  woods. 
I've  lived  in  them,  and  I  feel  that  it  will  be  sweeter  to  die  in 
them  than  in  a  dark  little  room,  I  like  the  green  of  the  trees 
and  the  cool  feel  of  the  air.  I  can't  breathe  in  a  little  roo 
as  I  can  in  the  woods." 

•'But, dear  Jack, you  can  be  better  attended  there — we — " 

•«  Don't  talk,  Aimest.  I  won't  ax  for  much  'tendance  now. 
I  feel  I'm  going;  my  teeth  stick  when  I  set  ibem  down,  and 
when  I  try  to  open  them  it's  hard  work.  I'|^^  \n  a  had  way,  1 
tell  you,  when  I  can't  talk — talking  was  so  vW^^^" 

"  What  can  I  bring  yon  ?" 
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"  Water !"  lie  replied,  gaspingly. 

But,  with  tlie  effort  to  swallow,  there  came  a  rush  of  blood 
into  liis  mouth,  which  almost  suffocated  him. 

**  It's  all  over  witli  me  now,  Atrnest,  boy.  IVe  clone  tlie 
best  for  you  — " 

The  youth  squeezed  his  hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  tn 
speak. 

'*  I've  worked  mighty  hard  to  git  you  out  of  the  hobble,  ami 
I'm  awful  glad  that  the  bullet  didn't  come  till  you  were  safe 
out  of  the  claws  of  that  varmint.  You've  got  a  clear  track 
now ;  and  oh  !  Miss  Janet,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  together, 
lock  and  lock,  as  I  may  say,  afore  I  die.  It's  a  God's  blessing 
that  I'm  let  to  see  it." 

He  linked  their  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  the  tears  flowed  as 
)  if  he  had  been  a  child.  Nor  were  the  two  bending  above  him 
less  moved. 

"When  you're  man  and  wife,  you  mustn't  forgit  Jack 
Witherspoon.  Ah,  Airnest,  you  can't  reckon  how  much  he 
loved  you." 

"I  know  it — I  feel  it.  Jack.  Tour  present  situation — thia 
wound  — " 

"I  don't  mind  the  pain  of  it,  Airnest,  when  I  think  that  I 
saved  you.  You're  safe;  and  'tain't  no  hard  matter  to  die 
when  one's  done  all  his  business.  Indeed,  to  say  truth,  it's 
high  time — Ah  !  it's  like  a  wild-cat  gnawing  into  the  bones!" 

The  dialogue,  broken  and  intemipted  frequently  by  the 
sorrow  of  the  spectators  and  the  agonizing  pain  of  Wither- 
spoon, was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  entrance  into  the  area 
of  the  partisan-general,  with  several  of  the  officers.  Marion 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  Scipio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
dying  man.     The  voice  was  recognised  by  him. 

"That's  the  gineral — the  old  ' fox,' "  he  muttered  to  him- 
self; and  he  strove  to  throw  back  his  eyes  sufficiently  to  see 
him. 

"  Stand  out  of  the  moonlight,  nigger — I  wants  to  see  the 
gineral." 

"I  am  here,  Tliumbscrew,**  said  Marion,  kneeling  down 
beside  him.     "  How  is  it  with  you,  my  friend  ?" 
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**  Bad  enough,  gineral.  You'll  liave  to  put  me  in  the  odd 
leaf  of  the  orderly's  hook.     I've  got  my  certificate." 

"  I  hope  not,  Thumhy.  We  must  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you.  We  can't  spare  any  of  our  men,"  said  Marion, 
encouragingly.  The  dying  man  smiled  feebly  as  he  spoke 
again : — 

"  I  know  you  can't,  and  that  makes  me  more  sony.  Bat 
you  know  me,  gineral — wasn't  I  a  whig  from  the  first?" 

"I  believe  it  —  I  know  it.  You  have  done  your  duty 
always." 

"Put  that  down  in  the  orderly  hook — I  was  a  whig  Irom 
the  first." 

"I  will,"  said  Marion. 

"  And  after  it,  put  down  agen — he  was  a  whig  to  the  last." 

"  I  will." 

"Put  down — he  never  believed  in  the  tories,  and — "  (here 
he  paused,  chokingly,  from  a  fit  of  coughing)  "  and  he  always 
made  them  believe  in  him." 

"  You  have  done  nobly  in  the  good  cause,  John  Wither- 
spoon,"  said  the  general,  while  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
"  and  you  may  well  believe  that  Francis  Marion,  who  honora 
you,  will  protect  your  memory.     Here  is  my  hand." 

The  woodman  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"Airnest— " 

The  youth  bent  over  him.  The  arms  of  the  dying  man 
were  lifted ;  they  clasped  him  round  with  a  fervent  grasp, 
and  brought  his  forehead  down  to  his  lips — 

"Aimest!"  he  exclaimed  once  more,  and  then  his  grns)) 
was  relaxed.  He  lay  cold  and  lifeless ;  the  rude  but  noble 
spirit  had  gone  from  the  humble  but  honorable  dwelling,  which 
it  had  informed  and  elevated.  The  gi*ief  of  Ernest  Melli- 
champe  was  speechless.  And  if  the  happiness  of  the  pair, 
united  in  the  sweetest  bonds  by  the  hands  of  the  dying  man, 
in  that  hour  of  pain,  was  ever  darkened  with  a  soitow,  it  was 
when  they  thought  that  he  who  had  served  them  so  faithfully 
had  not  been  permitted  to  behold  it. 
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